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I N UlC years holwccn the iwt^ Work! Wars 
the Univirsai I'Ncvcson i>ia in iis 
‘ original form csiablishcti itself as a 
standard work of rclercnec, held in Ingh 
esteem l>y an extraordinarily large pnhlic. Its 
sales througlunit the wt>tld were indeed witlunii 
precedent for a work of this kinrl and have never 
l>cctt equalled. 

As edition suececdctl editnni tire work w»is so 
revised as to keep alireast (d‘ conlcminnary 
events anrl discrn'cries, But in face of the 
violent dislocations of the years Bkb) 45 and 
the profoum.! changes tliey brought, not only iti 
Innnati knowledge and its applicatiofi tun also 
in the diicction of human thought and the 
assessment ol hnnuui values, it Ixvatue cleat 
that no revision oi augmentation appicciably 
less than the ittaking of a m*w encyc'opedia 
could ntcet the tteeds (d'the post-war generation. 


'Idlli arduous task ol compilation was llierc“ 
fore undertaken aircw, though fortunately 
under the same skilled ciliioriul direction as be- 
fore, Ute laic Sir Jidm Ilannticrlon possessed 
tun only brilliant gifts of editorslup but an except 
titrnally long experience in tltc preparation and 
presentation t>l popular ednciUioiKil works ol 
all kinds. Those gilP- and that experience were 
now coneetuialcd on the eteation of this Nrw 
Univi-rsai ^;N^y^’^.of»H»lA ' virtually a new 
work froiti hist page io last, but zealously re- 
taining idl titose special eharticierislics which 
had served to make its predecessor so widely 
acceptable. 

What are these characict islics '! Iknir of the 
most important may be noted here. 


"’fllE liist and most imiticdiatcly obvious is the 
high proportion of pictorial matciial to text. 
'I’hc total number ol illustrations is about 
25,000 and this gives an average throiighcuil the 
15 volumes of 14 illustrations to every live 
pages. Moreover these illustratiotis -^photo- 
graphs, drawings, diagrams, ttiaps- rcully do 
illustrate, clarifying or supplementing the text 
in precisely the way the inquirer might wish. 

gbX’ONDLY, although the Nrw UNivrRSAt,, 
like every other responsible encyclopedia, is 
olTerad as a work of scholarship, every contri* 


buior writing with authority as an export in his 
own subject, yet these contributors have all been 
actively discouraged from expressing themselves 
too exclusively in those specialised technical and 
professional terms with which experts arc too 
oBcn eonieni. 'fheir response is evident in a 
prevailitig clearness and simplicity of statement. 
Where necessity demands the use of technical 
terms, these are themselves explained in terms of 
common speech. 


'‘|dllRj)TY- and licrc is the characteristic of 
this work which htis aroused more apprccia»* 

tivc comment than any the work is so planned 

that anyone in search of u particular reference 
should be able to (hid it forthwith, in the place 
where he would expect it to be found, umkr itx 
owfi iwmiiNg in its appropriate alphabetical 
position. 'I’he 54,(K)() entry-headings have been 
selected, and the entries, long or short, have 
been written, with the consistent purpose of 
giving l!ic maximum of information on a given 
hubjccl in the place where it will most speedily 
be found. The general editorial principle has 



Vlwti* uu Howard 0a$(4f 
SIR JOHN IIAMMRKTUN 
Fomukr-’KiHior of this Uncychpedia 



I>. I*. Ari'Kl'N, H.Sr, 

Aiillivir and Inoadcasici' : lunniM'lv New 

Universal I'UcvcIniHHlia. (', I UMncily, etc. 

Sir WAI 'l l R Al COUR. M.V.O. 

Mus. Unc.. I'orracily <ap,iinisl of Salisluiry Cathedral. 
C. Harmony 

I'. Al I ISON 

^'orlneliy Secn*iary«ManaKer, Arsenal and well 

Ktiovvn hroadcuster. ('. l oothull {Assoc.) 

S. AMOS, B.Sc., A.M.M Jo 

Chid' of Caigitieerinn I »epai tment, Uriltsh Uroadcastinp 
('orixnalion. C. Radnt ; television 
III:NRY BAI'Rl MN 

Traveller aiul writer on I 'uropeun idlairs, C, Biilparia, 
Denmark, etc. 

ii.«Coi. (;uoI'’I''Ri:y bark as, o.b.i-,, m c. 

Director of ('amonllape, Hlh Aimv, ldd,^ 4-1 ; unlhor 
of 'fhe CamonniiBe Stoiv. ( Camontlape 
Rl. Rev. n, W. BARNIkS, D.D.. IsR.S. 

I'iirnieiiy bislioii of Biinniipdiam, authoi of Seientilie 
Theory tind Reliction, etc, { ', Incaination 

T. DliDLl.Y BARRY. I'.R.IA*. 

IN|K*rl ott piHttieniN and varnishes : author of Natural 
Varnish Resins, etc. C. Colour mixiny,, etc. 

C, 1-:. n. BAWN, Rh.D. 

(irant Brunnei Brofcssur of Chemistry, l.iverpool 
University. C, lAplosives, etc. 

U. de BI-AUMONI* 

lion, Secretary, Amateur I'Vncinp Association j three 
times British iimatem leneme, champion, f ITneiitfJs 
(’YRIU W. BI AUMONr 

Author ot‘ A Short Ili^dor,v of Ballet, etc. C. Ballet 
C. J. BI{<'K, M.A., D.RUd. 

Rorineiiy Iceturer in Bliilosophv, Uni\ ci vil v of Oxford, 
C. BliiUisoidiy, etc, 

NORMAN BliN'I'VVICII, O.B.I'.. M,C,, 11, .D. 
Professor of Intel national Relations, .lerusalem Univer- 
sitv. C. ieiiisalem ; Jews, etc. 

('OIMYNS J. A, BI'RKI IJ Y, B.Se, 

Ceeluier, Cdielsea Bolvteduiic. I'mbrvoloy.y, etc. 
Rev. S. M. Bb'RRY, M.A., D.D. 

Seerdarv of the Conju'etsational Union ol bnpjaitil and 
Wales, C. Compegationalism 
JOHN ('. BlSSb'.t 

Chairman of the Billiards Assoeudion and <'ontrol 
Council. C. Billiards 
RRb'DI'RH'R UODMb.R, D.Bhil. 
y.drich Universitv (Ciermunic tind Romance t,nn- 
KUJipeN) ; author of The l oom of l animutte, etc, C. 
I imt^uaKe 

JOHN R. BOI AND 

bArmerly (ieneisd Seerdarv of the Catholic Truth 
Soeidv. C. entries on R,C„ sul'deiis 
b.. a. BOWliN, M.A., b'.S.A. 

OrepynoH; Profe.ssor of tieuttratdtv, Univeoaly Collejjie 
of Wtdes. C. <ieop.raphy 
M, Ik A. B(,)Wl.b:Y, B.Se., Rh.D. 

Reader iti Political beonomy, University Collette, 
bondon. C. Balance of Trade, etc. 
bOHD BOYD ORH. b'.H.S, 
b'ortaerly Dii’celor-tieiterul, U.N. b'ood ntut AKt'iculture, 
Organi/utlon. C, Agriculiure ; b'ood and Nutrition 
,M. S. BRUiOS, b'.R.I.B.A. 

Architect and writer nn Archheettire, C\ Architec- 
ture ; Building, etc. 

ALAN ST. H. BROCK 


Author of A History «tf b'irewnrkH, C. b'ireworks 
D. W. BROOAN, M.A., bb,D., etc, 

Pi'ofcNSor of Political Science, Universiity of Cam 
bridge ! authority on the U.S.A. C. American Civil 
War ; RnoHcvdt, Ik D„ dc. 

OI.WliN BROOAN, M.A., b'.S.A. 

Ardmcologiwl ; writer anti lecturer on Roman archne- 
olngy, C. ArcUtieoUmy, de, 

C. H. BROWNINO, b.R.S,, M.D„ IJ,.D. 

1‘ormerly (iardiner Professor of Bacteriology, Univer* 
sity of CiUwgtiw, C, Antiseptics 
Sir DOUGLAS BROWNRKiG, K.tMi, D.S.O, 
Adiulant-Ckmeral to the B.bJk. 40 ; Dome Guard 
Sector ('ommander, 1041 '45, C. Home Guard 

G. H. S, BUSHNIiLL, M.A.. Ph.D. 

Curator, Museum of Archaeology and Ltlmtdogy 
Cambridge, C. A/tcc, etc. 

H. R. BYWATliR, M.R.CkV.S,, F.R.San.L 
C. Veterinary Science, etc. 

TH()MAS CALLANDIvR, M.A. 

b’ormerly professor of Cireek. QueenN University, 
Kingston, Canada. C, AHfitotle ; Plato 
Rev. S. C. (’ARPliNTLR, M.A., D.D, 

Formerly dean of Exeter, author of The Anglican 
Tradition, etc, C, Anglicanism 


N. H. CARRIFR, M.A. 

Reailcr in Demography, bondon School of Fcoiuunics. 

( \ Bi rth Rate, etc. 

H. G. CHAMPION, (M.L., M.A., I>.Sc. 

Professor (if b'orcsiry, University of Oxfoixl. C 
b'orcsii’v 

Rev. IT.Sblb F. CHURCH, Ph.D. 

bUlitor of tlu" Methodist IMaga/ine. C. Mdluulism 
RICHARD (’HURC'H 

Novelist, poet, anti literary critic ; author of Some 
Modern British Atilhors, etc. C. 'Wells, 11. G. 

Rt. Hon. bord CIl’RINb: 

l•m‘mt'rlv General Scerdury, Tradesi Union (’onf,,ress, 
C, I'radc Unions 

Sir WH.bRH) bbi <iROS CLARK, b'.R.S., M.A,, D.Sc., 

etc. 

Professor of Anatomy, Osfortl University. C. Man 
Pb'njR Cl LPHANi:. M.Sc. 

Chief Chemist, Kensal Green, North B'hames C»as 
Bi uirtl. ( ( 'oal, de. 
b’. W. Cl UbOW, Ph.D., I'.R.LC. 

bornu'i'ly id' the bontlnn School of Printing and 
tiraphie Arts. C. Colour Printing, etc. 

<i. D. H. CDbi:, M.A.^ 

(’hidieic brofessor of Social and Political Theory, 
University of Oxl'ortl. <k Cooperntitm 
M, O. ('OI blNS, C.B.b.., b.R.LCkS. 

Dcpartmeni of I'eileral Surveys, St>td hern Rlmdesia ; 
formerly Director, Map Puhlication.s, H.M. Onhumce 
Survey Dept, C. Maps and Map-rnakiai*, etc. 

R. R. COOMBb'R, B.Se.. b'.A.<\ 

C'lmrieretl accountant. C. Accounitiney, de. 

S. Ik C(K)MBb;R, B.Se, 

bedurer in Gil Teehrudogy, Department of (Jeology, 
Imperial College of SdeiH'c, Lorulom i\ Pelrolcnni 
DAVID COWAN, M.A. 

I eeturer, School of Oriental and African Stuilies, Uni- 
versity of I ondon. Malumiedanisnt ( Islam) 
(iORDON CRAKi, (ML 
Stage designer, nrothiccr, and actor. Dancing 
Ik HOWARD CRK'KS, IkR.P.S. 

Cinemuiogr-aph engineer and ctmsullunt. C. Cine 

ituU t Hppu pliy 

Sir WILI lAM DARLINCi 

b'ormerly Lortl Pnwttst of EdinbutTsh and M.P. for S. 
litlinlmrgh. C, bdinhurgh 
LIONId, DAWSON 

Hunting eorrespoutlent of The Daily 'rdegruph. C*. 
b'oxhimling 

G. Ik WINOb'H'LD DIGBY 

Keeper, Department of BVstile.s, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, I ondon, C. C'arpet 
D. DlRlN(ib:R. M.A., D.Litt. 

Lecturer in Semitic Epigraphy, Univ.er.slly of Cam- 
bridge. C, Alpliuhet ; Book; historic articles on 
Idlers of the Alpliuhet, de, 

A. D. DIVlNIk O.B.bk, D.S.M. 
b'ormerly war coiTcspondcnt for Kennslcy Newspapers ; 
author of Dunkirk (Id46), etc. Ck Dunkirk livacualion 
Sir PATRICK DOLLAN, LL.D., J.F, 

Scottish editor uful former Lord Pr<ivost of Glasgow, 
(k (ilasgow 

M. S, DROWliR. M.B.Ik, B.A. 

Lecturer in Ancient IB, story, Uulversity C'ollege, 
b, ondon, Ck Assyria ; Babylonia ; Egypt (Ancidit), 
and related tm tries 
A. J. DRUMMOND, bkR.Md.S. 

Weather Bureau, S, Africa ; formerly Secretary, Royal 
Mdeorologieid Society, Ck Climate and other mete- 
orological articles 
(TIARLIkS ST. 1.. DUFF 

Authority on modern Spanish alTuir.s ; author of The 
Voice of Spain, etc. Ck Spanish Civil War 
PAUL G. ‘bkSPINASSE, M.A, 

Profes.sor of Zoology, Hull University. Ck Biology, 
and many related entries 
CHARLES b'EOULKES, CkB. 
b'ormerly curator of the Tower of London Armouries. 
C. Armour 

Sir ALEXANDER FLEMING. F.R.S. 

Formerly professor of Bacteriology, St, Mary’s Hospital, 
London ; ioim discoverer of penicillin. Ck Penicillin 
GORDON FORSYTH 

Editor of Popular Gardening. C. Garden and 
Gardening 

JOHN FOSTER, D.D. 

Professor of F.cclesiaslical Hi.story, University ol 
Glasgow. C, Mis.sloiw 

ELEANOR PRANKLING. M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Dog breeder : author of The Practical G.uide to Dog 
Breeding, etc. C. Dog ; diltcrent breeds of dogs 



Sir ^:l)WAR^ MOUNTAIN, JU. 

I'\n'mci‘ty (’hainuun ni* the Tapjr' Star ami Bntiah 
Di'miiniuip* ht'amun a t '<>. f I iimh.iiu r (< ummfu laU 
I onl MOUN TT'VANS. ITS n. 

Hiilish adiiuial : Antahta r^iilnirr t AtUimiu* 
I'sphualion : Alalia I \pliti atnui 
MAUKKS' NAUUSm N. U Sa. 

Uivil atul ‘aiuatiKal »‘ii).'inaci, hMinrilv anmiiaarma 
assi'ilaiit in thr Adinii.iltv. ( Unala* ; llaitHMu. aia, 

n. K. Ni'VV'rn. vu i>, 

Tcctinvr, ‘/onldr.v aiul < 'tnun.u.Uua Aniitonis Oapait 
incnt. Univrc.itv t 'iillam' I omlim, r, Allfi naf mm» n( 
(JeiUM'atinns ; Amplnhia. ma, 

STI-WART NtniOISON 

Cieneriil Saaraiaiv, InnUtntr t»r Inumuliat'. (\ 
Jounutli‘>n» 

Major 'rnu:NUT: M, (TlUUt N 

Aiilltor of *' (Svil IS'fciU'O m ihr Olliatal nistto v of 
the SeaomI WoiUl Wai. i'ivtl Uafrm r 
V. R. OIUdlARO 

** Rapier*' of S(ioit uiul t'ountiv ( Hora* Raatnrt I 
Stiul T'arm 

RK’IIaRU (VSUI I IVAN, 

Rcaoider of Derhv ; fonueilv a nu'mlu’i iii'Uie (n'peral 
Couneil of the Bar. (’ t'anon law 
A. K. TARKI R, M.A. 

MetalUirniaal eomaillaiU. (\ Mrlathtuiv, ete. 

R. 11. TARRY. M.IT. T.U.U.T. 

TrolVfi'ior of Ti evenlive Meiliaine. I IiUvei’atv of Bi t*<(ol: 
M.O.II. for eiiv of Brr*tot. t Health t 'eaiie 
Rev. W. D. TATrRS(»N. HIT 
Toniianiy ihoIV'^noi ot Uivinitv, Ihuaeralv of rdm* 
Imrgh. ( \ i 'lui'aiiuiUv 
Rev. T:. a. TAYNIa M.A„ H.l) 

<5eneial Seeretaiy. UaptiM Union of Oieut Btilaln mul 
Irelaml. U, Baini'as 
HI'SKT'.ni JB- ARSON 

Autiuu, hioKiupher, and liteiatv eiBie. i \ Shaw, t }. B 
Sir UIIAKTI’S TT TRII'. Bait, 

Tol I'eiil historian and liiopaaplrn ; anthoi of (Bido 
nuttie Histoiv, t/H BUT tf Un»loinaav 
J, T. THOT.NIX 

Munieipallnl'orniation Ollioer. I Iveipool, U, I iveipool 
J. I*. TORTTR, B.Sa.. M.I.U.r 

l..('.<\ l>etnn‘tnient of thvll I'nHineeuni? ; Uliadwiek 
fiHnlullisl. U, Uonerete 

I,. S. TRMSSNI'I I B.Se., Th.I), 

I.ealiirer in Toliiiaal I'eiinomy, Uihveralv Uollege, 
London. BankiHH 
li. J. TRYOIU ,!>.( U- 

Reader in Miiiinn, Imperial Uidlefie of Mining and 
I'echnologv, I ondon 

TI'TMR OUl'NNMI T 

T'orinerlv editor ol The rorishill Magazine ; poet, 
ei’iiie, and Idogritpher. <\ Bmgrnpliv 

R. O. QUIN. M.A. 

Teed'uier in Ueltle TniiKiiaHes, ‘Tiiiiitv ("olleue, Oublin, 
C. Celt. ete. 

A.^.S, QUITTBNTON. IM.BJM TTTT..S. 

Seientille, eriminologieak und teehuieid tduitogratthfr, 
Thoiogruphv, and many shorter rtdated artales 
Rt. Rev. A, M. J, RAWIINSON. 0,1). 

Lord Bishop of Oeihy. i \ Tpiseoimey 
T. I S, RICHAROSON, O.IMh 
liditor of ‘The OaneinK Times ; viee-piesident, Royal 
Academy ttf Oaneing, C, Oatieing, Ballroom 
M. R. RIOtdOh M.A, 

Lecturer in Tnglish, Bedford College, London. I'dilor 
ol New lemple Shakespeare, Shakespeare, eie. 

M. RIK, M.Scdl icon.) 

Author of Investment Arithmetic, etc. C. Annuity : 
Average, etc. 


O F ROIIMR'TS, M.A., O.Thik 
Unjyersily demonstrator iit Anthropology, Universii 
ol Oxford. Anthropology, etc. 

0. M. ROS.S, M.A., Tli.O. 

Lecturer, /.oology and Anatomy Department. Univc 
sdy C ollegc, London, (\ Braiti 

J. lUTTBLAI*, D.Sc. Warsaw 
I rolessor of Thysics. ,S. BartholomewN ILispii, 
Medical School, London. C, Atomic Bomb 
Sir JOHN RtmiLNSTUN, Th,0, 

Director and keeper of the Tate (hilhiry j Memhe 

Arts (^mmcil ofUreat Britain. ' (*. Taintlr 
(20th Century) 

Sir MdClIAFL SAOLIiR 

Fomwrly Master of University C’oIOge, Oxfi»rd, and 
distinguished educationist. C Arnold, Thomas 
CBCIL SMART 

C'ollcctor of Folk Songs. C. Folk Song 

Huun shearman, b.a.. piut 

Author of Ireland since the chme of the Middle Age 
etc. C . Iri^li Republic ; Northern Ireland, etc. 


A. SHl'THFRD. M.T..S. 

I’ditor of fhe Chemist and Druggist Expoit Review. 

< . manv I'di.tnmiccnlical entries 
T. ( ARNI ( bf: SIMTSON, D.D. 
l ormcilv inofes-ior of Clunvh Hislory, Westminster 
Uusdogieal t 'ollege. ( ('hurch 
O <\ SINCI AIR, M.A., M.n. 

UniveiNnv IciiuiH'r and demonstrator in Anatomy. 

I hmriMty 1 ) 1 ' (Hford. t Anatomy 
t'HARTl S SINtiFR, M.D„ O.Lut. 

Tiolessor Fmeritus of Hislory of Medicine, Univc*rsity 
ol Tioulon. C. Medicine 

.1. M. SMIIII, B.A., B.Sc. 

Icchuet. /oologvaml Compar.tlive Anatomy Depart* 
meiu, l*tiiveisi(y College, London. ( Aniiiial l.oco- 
motnm 

Sir I OWARO STI'AKS, lit., R.B.F:., M.C. 

Sohhei, politician, and author. C. (*lmrdiill, W. S. 

IL U. M. .SPRATT, B.Sc., M.I.F'.f:. 

ConsuhiUK electronics engineer. C. ('ulhodc Ray 
Tube ; Meet i onics 

O. T. N, B. van dcr STRFNKF:!., H.,Sc. 

I ivtiuer m Ihu F'.istern Hislory, .S.dmol tif Oriental and 
Atncan Studies, London. (', Chin.i 
W. Jh .STANTONUIOTF, F’.R. ti.S. 

Traveller and vvntei of many hooks on ship.s und sea 
li.ivet. C. Meivh.ini Navy 
LlKiAR STl RN HUBAIU’IL Th.I). 

I xtHTt on Tni’opean polities and personalities. ('. 
Oermanv, ami many related articles 
L T. SIT'.VLNSON IL.Se. 

Lectnrer, Zoology t'it Comparuiive Anatomy Depart* 
mem. University College, London. C. Amoeba, etc. 

LI (D O .SroRRdll'ST, D.LU, 

Neville Hart chess champion ; formerly memher of the 
i ily of I ondon Chess Club, f*. Chess 
The Hon. MABI'I STRIC'KLANO 
Lddor of I he TitncN of Malta and a Unuling authority 
on Mallese iillaim. C, Malta in the .Second Ureal War 
F'R A NK .SWINNF.RTON 
Oi.slinKinslicd novelist and literary critic. C, Novel 
A. UOHOON TAYI OR, L.O.S. 

Oenial Surgeon, C. Ocntisirv 
MARY t; ‘THOMAS 

Formerly Informalum Olheer, Rovat National Institute 
fof the Bltml. (\ Blind, Care of the 
W. T TUHNF'R 

Toct, dramatist, bipgiapher, und music critic. C. Bach 
ANTHONY R. WAUNFiR, C'.V.O., M.A., F'.S.A. 
Richmond HerukUnul registrar ofThe College of Arms. 
C, Heraldry, and many rclrdtnl iirticles 
RF.X WATTF'RS 

Ti’ofessor and Examiner in Music und Orumti, (iuild* 
hall Sr'luad of Music und Oruimi. C, Acting, etc. 

A. IL WATT.RS, M.ILL*,, ti.M., F'.R.LB.A. ' 

Lecturer and writer on tmilding and allied suhiects. C. 
House uml I lousuHh etc. 

Rey. F;. W. WATSON, 0.0. 

F'ormeily Reghni Trofessor of luvlesiuxtieal Histm’y, 
University of Oxford. C. Articles i>n Church History 
HUBFiRT WATSON, B.Sc. 

Lecturer und writer on eeonoinics, (*. <*upitalksm ; 
Labour, etc, 

j. STUAR'T WF'BIk Th.O. 

Reader in Applied Oeochemi^dry, Imperial College of* 
Science Af, Technology, Loudon. C. VariouH inlielw« on 
Mineralogy 

<*HARLF;.S WlHiTI.FR, R.A. 

Faitinmit sculptor, designer of ficulptures on India 
House, Bunk of Idiidund, etc, (\ Sculpture 
D. J. IL WIHTF; Th.O. 

I ecturcr in lloiunv, University <"idlege, I ondon. C. 
Botany, etc. 

<\ A. WILSON 

(’hief Faigincer, Clrund Union Canal. Canal 
HUOH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
Author, critic, and playwright. C. lUiot, T. S. 
iilLBlTVr WILSON, Th.O.,, F'.CLS, 

Reuilcr in (ieology. Imperial Cidlego of .Science und 
'Technology, L, ondon, C'. tieology, and various rduied 
articles 

PAUL WINTFUiTON 

F'ormer Moscow cotTCsnondenl of the New.s Chrtmide. 
l.enlngriid Slch^s H>4l 44 
DUDLEY WRICiHT, Th.D. 

F'ormerly editor of 'The F'l'cemastm mul author of many 
books on rrecmfisonry. C. F'ree masonry 

IL a K. WYLD, D.Litt. 

F'ormerly Merton Troroxsor of the English Language, 
Umversity of Oxford. C. English Language 
V. E, YARSLFY, D.Sc. 

C'onxulting chemist ; member of Council, Inititute of 
Elastic Industry. C\ Tlastla, etc. 




Xhe letter A has remained at the head of 
the alphabet during the whole of the 
existence of alphabetic writing, i.e, for 
more than 3,500 years. Moreover, symbols 
ol' similar shape are found in earlier, non- 
alphabctie scripts, but their phonetic value 
is not known. In^ the North-Semi tic 
alphabet — which, so far as evidence shows, was the 
earliest fully developed alphabetic writing [see 
////(At Alphabet) — the letter A was called afvp/i and 
was rendered by the Semites as ^ . It was not a 
vowel, but a consonant, its sound being 

that of a smooth breathing. It became the vowel 
olp/ui in the early CJreek alphabet, and provides the 
first part of the modern English word “ alphabet.” 
The earliest existing Greek records in which the 
alpha appears go back to the 8th century but 
the alphabet was certainly introduced into Greece 
much earlier. The Greeks gave the letter sym- 
metry of form (/t, (v). 

The letter A passed from the Greeks to the 
Etruscans (see Etruria) in the 8th century n.c. ; 
and from them (probably in the 7th century n.c\) 
it passed to the Romans. It is still retained as the 
form of the capital letttr in most modern 
alphabets. 'Fhe modern name of A is of Etruscan 
origin. 


Cursive characters were already used in 
Rome in the 1st and 2nd centuries a.ik In 
some instances the letter a appeared us 

A , the under-loop coming some 200 or 
.uio years later ^ ^ in the Un- 

cials (^/.v.). In ancient iuAr', £A , the 
minuscule, or small letter, did not exist ' 
both the monumental writii\g aiul the cursive 
scripts consisted of the present-day ” capitals.” 
Monumental writing was used for inscriptions on 
hard material, such as^ stone, whereas cursive 
scripts were used for writing on tablets coated with 
wax, on papyrus, parchment, etc, The blending of 
the “ majuscules ” and the minuscules ” into com- 
bined service is due mainly to the Caroline hand. 
The Caroline or Carolingian “ minuscule ” a of the 
9th century became the prototype of the Venetian 
” minuscule now called italic {a), and the North- 
Italian “ minuscule,” now called roman (a). 1'lieso 
two neat and beautiful forms were introduced, as 
humanistic or Renaissance hands, in Elorence in 
the 15th century, the former, more cursive, being 
used mainly for the needs of every-day life, the 
latter in lileralure. 

I'he Scmitic-( ireck- Rontan monumental letter 
(A), to-day's ” capital,” the iiaiic (a), an<l the 
romtin (a) are the main forms now used in print. 



A Eirsli h'tffer n.nd vowxd of tEe 
lEiglish and many otluu’ 
alfihalK'Is. I ts (!ommon(‘Ht. 
houikIh in lEiglish nri^ tJio,s(^ hom’d 
in. bft)\ aiap^ buhl, iianiv. In (‘m-lain 
words it. n‘pi(‘S(‘nlH i.h(‘ sounds (», i, 
0 , a., as in aainpy cilba/r, /ra.v, abaci. 
It. may la^l nihUal, hut. this is raris 
ooourring only in iuum‘sa.n(l words 
of I'oroign origin, r.y. Aaraa, limih 
lialaani.aard-'i'arL'. (VanhiiuMl with 
ol'lu'r ItMdors, as in or, o/, ua, au, 
(tc\ aif, it. rt'proMoniH, in (xioh in- 
Ht.auo(^ ai(\ mor(‘ Hum one 

.sound, diphlEong or, oorri'.s- 

ponding to the (h'(‘ok a/, as in 
(Vuw/r, ncffCH, is gcMUM'ally pro- 
iKmiioivl d. WIuMi followiMl by an- 
otli(‘r vowad a is in .soiiui words pro- 
nouiKMHl as a. si^pnrali' syllabk^ by 
many spisikors, as in aorta, aaricl. 
A I a.iul ap usually r(‘[)n‘H(ait. llu' 
sound n>, but. nuiy also ropnasiait a, 
0, i, d, as ill jiba'i, .w//s, u/.s’/r, and 
</iiai/. Ait g<nu‘rally I’t'pnw'iit.s 
aw, but. may ri'prosmd. ab, as in 
acp.l, a as in (/aatjr, o as in laiirvL 
A, In niucit' tins is tlu^ si.xMi 
notcj in th('. natural soah' of U. hi 
tlu' Mid<ll<^ Agi^s musical modt's 
wore startcsl from most. <d’ tiu' 
notes of ilu' Hoal(‘ ropri'sontiHl by 
tla^ l(wof-’-now wliito- k<\VH of the 
organ, widoli are whole tones 
apart, e.xoept E-K and U-(1, 
vvliioh semitom's. d’lu' ordtu’ of 
the tones aiid .semitoiK^H in llu' 
modo, whieh startial on (I beeaim* 
nei*(‘i)ted as the normal or major 
scale, honeo the subordinate posi- 
tion of A in the modern Ho.home of 
musical notat.ioa, 

A, being the pitch of one of tlu^ 
strings of cauli of Hie bowed instru- 


nuMits of t.h(‘ model'll oroJiestra, has 
b(*<ai ohoM(Mi for the t.uning note, 
d’be standard jiiteh of tudile A, 
I'l'o.omnKMidml at an international 
e.onf(';r(aie(' Indd in London in IP.T), 
mid adopted by the H.iS. E, is .MO 
vibrations a. Hiaanid. '‘Phe B.B.tb 
<laily broadcasts a, noti^ id' this 
fr(M(iumi“y. 

Al* Hymbol for lirsl. elass, dt‘- 
rivial from t.lu^ us<', id’ tlu^ term in 
Lloyd’s B.t‘gis((u’ (d'fSbippiiig {(pr,), 
originally to diMudi^ tlu^ lu'st. (ypt^ 
of wooden vi'ssel. II. wa.s I'irst. 
used about 1775 or 177(1. ('I’lu' 

(\xaot. dat(^ is unknown, a.s tlu^ 
r(H'ordH w<a’(‘ (h'stroyed by lirt*.) 
‘■‘Al at. Lloyd’s” beoanio a (piaJi- 
lioa-tion intc'rnat ioimlly i'(H'ugniziMl 
a.nd sought, nftto'. 


Aa. Nanu' of nuimM’ous .small 
European rivm-s. Among tlnmi ari' 
tlu' (Swiss Aa, in tlu‘ (‘antons of Lu- 
(•(M’lie and Aargam. draining lakes 
.Bahhsgg and llatlvv’yl into Hu* Aar ; 
two rivers whieh fall into tin* Gulf 
of Riga, and tlu^ Eronoh Aa, be* 
t.WToai tluMh'parl.iin'iits of Noi'd and 
Basaled hlais, whieli is oaiialisial 
for 17 miles, from (iravelini*s to Si. 


[ Aachen., Gm’niaai luune of th 
eit.y entered niuku' its bistoi'i 
Ereneli imnu* Aix-la-t EapiTtH^/./'.) 

Aahhotep. Na.meoftwo Egyp 
i.iaii <(no(*iis. ^Plu^ eoirm of Aah 
liot(*p I, inothm’ of Aahnu‘s 1 {< 
1580 n.c.) eontiiiried her mummy 
with a, eolleel.ion of Jim* jewi'Iry 
including gold and silver boat 
with erewH, and hinged lmieek*h 
Aahnacs ((Jr. AmnHis or Ah 
tmisis). Name of two Egyptiai 
kings, Aahmes I (c. 1580 mo.) ex 


p<‘ll(al Hu^ llykso.s from Memphis, 
ami fomuksl tin* -\ V'll I th dynasty. 
Aalnnes 11 (5(18 52(1 u.o.) relielled 
againH(.Apri(*s,Hie Ehnrnoh-hofihra. 
of dm*, •t'i, and s(*i'/,ed the Jhrom*. 
IIi^ eoidniettsl alliance's with Uroi^ 
HUH, king of Lydia., and Eolyta'a-tc's, 
tyrant of Smnos. Ih'rodotus, who 
draws an anmsing portrait of tiim, 
says that lu* look (lyprus (Bk, II). 

Aal OK A(’ii. Indian dye's! ulf, 

pre'pau^d from llu* wood or roots of 

vm‘i(Uis speeit'H of Dforintla^vhlcWy 

.Uarhaia rilrlfalia, Indian nml™ 

berry or togari wood. It is n.si'd to 

dye cloth a dull red eohmr, llie 

fabric, being boihsl (ogi'Hier with 

powdered nal, east mradl si'esls. and 

alkaliiu' earth. 'The d vis! dot h, 

* 

called kharim, is said to bi' ini- 
nnnie to the al lacks of while, aids, 
and is used by Indian Hbopkei'pei’H 
1.0 wrap up aeeoiml. books. 

Aaland Islands, Group of 
some BOI) ish‘s and roek.s at the 
('idraiu'i' to the Gulf of BoHmia, 
forming I lie Eiiinisli (li'parlment of 
Ahv ('imnman, area 570 sip m. ( )nly 
about. SO are iiiliabiled, Tlu^ larg- 
('.st, Aaland, is LS m. long. Marie 
liamii (Einnmli Maarianbamiiia ) is 
tlie ehii'f (own. The pi'ople, 
imunly of Swi'dlsh origin, are skih 
ful sailar.s and lisliermen, Hardy 
eeri'als and I'uHle are I’aised, and 
mi‘a,t, bidi's, elieesi', and Imtti'r are 
t'Xporled. 

In 1800 Swt'dmi, to whom llie 
i.Mlands Imd tong bt'longed, ceded 
t.lu'in t<» B.us.HiH, and sinee Hien tlte 
(pU'Htiim of fortifying them, their 
position being of great Himtegie 
imporiania*, has been the suhjtH'l 
of fre<iuenl dispute, hi 185*1, 

A Ji 


M UK Hi Mur 


AAR HUS 


ABADAN 


wliose ori^anal lionK'; it wjih, iv- 
main. Aargait wais adnuUed info 
the SwifliS (fonfodcTal.ion in IHO.S ; 
ifuS oa|)iia.l iw Aaraii. An'a r >43 
sq. la. l\)p. ( 1050 ) :i 00 , 782 . 
Aarhus <>k, Ariut.s. iS(‘apoii ajid 

H(‘C()iifl larg<‘Hl (‘ity of Dcaiinarlv, 
olii(‘f town of a, (‘oiiiity of tju‘ huok* 
narno, Hiiiia,UMl on t.ho M coaHi of 
dntland, wlua’o flio Aarhus river 
(uiiers the Katio<i;ats 50 " 0 ' N., 
10 '"’ 12 '^ Fj. O'lu* s(‘at. of ai hislioprio 
from 1 ) 4 S, if. has a (lothic* cathedral 
(over 100 yards lonf^) fournk'd in 
1200 . 'JOie univ('rHity, founded 
1 . 92 B, has a larfijt' m(‘di('a,l faieadly. 
The. siatc! librai’y her(\ opeiw'd 
1902 , is the only bi^^ libra,ry in 
Denmark ontside tlu^ capital. In 
the open-air museum, (adled f.he 
old town, hiHtori(!ally inbu-eslaii^ 
houses lu'ive been re-ereeted and 
old eraffs a, re demonsf raic'fl. In- 
dustries include hr(‘winj>; and the 
maniifa(diur(> of e.luunieals, imdaJ 
,i»;oodH, t(v\iiles, foodsf/ulTs (elua'O- 
late, hiseuits, marjjfarine), {aipc'r, 
furniture, and tol)a(‘ta). Aarhus 
imports coal, oil, fodder, and 
fertilisers, and ('xports l)aeon,e^%s, 
arid butter, })riiicii)ally to tlu' U.K. 
Pop, ( 1950 ) 110 , 107 . ■ 

Aaron. J^^lder hrotlua* of Moses 
and hi^h priest of Jsraid. liy 
divine eomnnvnd he acUal as 
sfiokesma.ii for Moh(»s bidnrr^ the 
elders of Isrard aiUd Plmraoh (Fx ,4 
and 7 ). Fhapient, but^ of weak 
<diaraeter, heyirddiMl to tlui piaipk' 
when Moses was on Sinai by 
fashionini;^ the j^olden rnlf for 
worship (Fx. 02 ), a.nd with hissistm* 
Mii’iam rebel ks I against his brother 
(Num. 12 ), ll(^ was mad(' high 


priest (Fx. 29 a.nd Lev. S), and his 
title was vindi(*at(‘d by tlu^ 
niii’aculons hiulding of his nal 
(Nnm. 17). He and his hrothm*, 
for disohedimiee at. Kadish, w(‘r<‘ 
d(‘nie(l (uitrv to the Pi’OinisiMl 
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Land. Aaron di(‘d on Mount Hor, 
in Fdom. 1 lo was sueerssled in the 
pri(‘Hthood by Lksiza.r, his third 
son (Ninn. 20). 

Aaron’s Beard. (kinunon 
na nu* for St. dolni’s Wort (r/.r.). 

Aaron’s Rod. tkunmon name 
for Mnlkdn (y.a.). 

Ab. Fifth month of the .lewish 
snia’i'd, arid 1 It.h month of t.ln^ 
,l(nvish civil, y<air. It (‘.orresponds 
t.o pa,rts of Thdy-Ang. fast for 
t.he destruet.ion of tlu'. T<*mj)k‘s, 
5K() B.c. and A.n. 70, is ohsmnasl 
on its ninth day. 

Ababdeh. >(‘opl(>. of Ma.milie 
aniniiic'H who inhahit. th(‘ d(‘si‘rt 
het.wram tho Nik^ a, ml tlu^ Itial Sc'a 
N. a.nd S. of the Fgyi>1 ian front iru’. 
Tlu^ majorii.y a.rc’* nomads hnt t wo 
gi'onps luum Hidikul in Qima. and 
Assuan provine(‘H. Hnlik(‘ tlu^ 
a<ljae(Mit; and allied Hislmi'in, t.h(\v 
have ndo|)t<‘d frdlahin spr^Mdi and 
(lr(\sH. 

Abaco, (hU')AT and Littok. 
Two nort.hmaimost. islamls of lliei 
Baha.mas, liril.ish Ukst. Imhkss. 
(fnait Ahaeo, or Lmai.ya, is SO in. 
long hy 20 in. wide ; Litt le Ahaco, 
2S rn. long. On tlu^ S.F. fioint of 
(h’lad. Ahaeo is a. pH’foratcMl rock, 
Ihc! II')k‘. in tin' Wall, wlnu'i' an 
important. lighthoiiHe was huill. in 
1820. OomhiiKMl a,r<ai, 879 sip m. 
Po[). (<\st.) 2,500. 

Abacus. Aiaddti'etnral tmau for 
tlh(^ uppm’inost. inmnlx'r of tin' 
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Albaous. Modoin form o£ this con- 
trivance aa iwecl in schools 


ea.pital of a eoiiimn. In a.n isolated 
column it. may h<^ routnl, s(pia.r(\ or 
polygomd, hut. in columns carrying 
a,n (uitahlature it is re(‘ta.ngular 
(^xccfit ill eohnuns of the Ionic 
ord('r, ill which it is slighll^v 
seallopi'd to cover the' eormw 
vointt's. Fxamples of Hindi varia- 
t.ions from tin' I'C'ctangula.i* form 
occur ill tin' Freiditheum ainl the 
Mausoh'uni att llalii'amassuH. 
In French Dotihii^ it. is iisnalK 

t 

H(pin.re' ; in Farly Idnglish, nsnally 
eirenlar. 

Abacus (Lat., heueh or slate, 
us(hI hy mntlnMnatii'iaiiH). M<Hd)- 
mii(‘nl eont rivaiHH' for fneilitaling 
a.rithnnd.ienl eakadutioUH. It eon- 
sists of an oblong wooden fraino 
wit.h HiHM'ral wii'i's sln'tidied across 
it h'ligt-h wisi', Ten h('adHn,reHt.rnng 
upon <'H<di wir(‘ to allow full play 
for moving tlnun into dilTcwent 
posilioiiM and conibinat.ionH. 'Flu' 
a.ha,ens of anckuit (InHH'e and 
Bonn' Hurvivrw in th(‘ Bussiaii 
w/a 7 md‘, tin' (.hinesi' ^tranpan, and 
t.h(' flapaiK'se iHanMttn. 

Abadau. Island of IkaNia, It 
rlivkh'K tin' Shat.t»('l".'\ra.b into a 



Abadan. Part of the vast oil refinery built by the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. on Abadan 
Island. Persia, in cooperation with eiiifht oil companies, took over It® workinfj in 1954 


delta, wln're it. i'ntt'rs the 
P<irHia.u thilf. It is 40 in. 
long. u.nd 20 m. wide at 
its widest; area. 200 sq. ni. 
Aft('r the fonnntion of the 
Anglodk'rsian Oil (kanpany 
in 1909 (sec Ihdt.iHh Ikd.roi- 
('imi Oompany)^ Abadan Ik‘- 
enuH' the priiudpal rrdrnery 
and shipping ei'iitre for the 
IN'rsiaii oil industry, and a 
thriving town gri'W up 
uroninl what, was hy 1950 
tlu* largest oil ri'lim'ry In tin* 
world (eapam'ty 25 million 
tons a. ymir), with a llukl 
entadytic eni,ek<*r and avia- 
tion spirit, plant. Afttw 
natiormlisatkai of the Ikn*- 
sian oil indnst.ry in 1951, 
out. put tlropped to aliout a 
million tons a ytair* Imt, 
under an ngi'eenu'nt eon- 
ehuk'd in 0(»t.., 1954, he- 
twei'u Ik'i'Hia and I'ight lead- 
ing oil companies, large- 
st^do opm’atiouH wmi* n*- 
Minnerh Pop. (est..) 175.900 
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t/Iu- nHMit ))urv(‘y()r. 11) is IVi'- 

(jiKMiily iiolliing mon^ ilian a .shrd, 
with iH) (Ussifjju Of arrau}i;('- 

iiKMit. Tlu' I'hud' ol)j(‘C'ii(>nH to a 
pfivato Hlaug'liiof-liouHt*, an^ 
it is lV(,‘(|U('iiLi[y in a fr()\v<l(Hl 
thoroughfare, Uu'nd'on' a nuisaiua' 
from tlu^ eontiuual driving of 
animals to it, and a. eausi' of 
depreciation in the value of adja- 
cent prop('rty. More' WM-ious is ilu^ 
,imj)ractie, ability of enicitmt control 
and inM[)(‘ction. Ah a rul(\ a j)rivati(' 
Hlaughter-hoiise consistH of only one 
compartnumt. It is uHually inn 
poHHibh^ for oiu* buic.lu'r to provid(' 
a Hlaught(‘i>hoUH(^ for hiniHt'lf with 
Heparate eompartmenlH for .slaugh- 
tering, chaining thc' olTal, <‘t(\ 
.During ih(' last 40 yiairs many 
lino public abattoirs * hav(^ Ixam 
erected in tlu^ United Kingdom by 
local autlioi’it icH, and a runv th'part- 
ment of tlu^ (UigiiUH'ring i)rofeHHion 
has been formed in ordm'to providi* 
up-to-date t'quipment for tluan. 
Public abattoirs should b(> Hit.uaic'd 
convmucmtly msir th(‘ catth^ mar- 
ket, and, if poH.sibl(\ away from 
the centre of the town and tlu^ 
priucipa) tra.tlic. d’hc' niark(‘t for 
dead meat should also Ix^ close at 
hand ; in fact, the whoh' busint'SH 
of the nuuit industry of t.h<* city 
should be cxaitraliAcd as far as 
possibhs The llooring should b(‘ 
impervious, a comphdes syshun 
of drainage instituted, an'd an 
abundant watiu* supply laid on. 
AVithin the abattoir two sysUmis 
of eonstrucUon art' adopted, tlu' 


optm-hall syslvm and tlu^ bootJi 
systmn, In tlu' fornu'r lln^ <d>en 
hall is a large building with- 
out any subdivisions, theio Ix'ing 
nothing insid(‘ ('.\(x‘pt the mt'tdiniu- 
eal (s|uipinc'nt for slanghtta'ing. hi 
tile Ixxith systom tlu' hall is 
divith'd into Hi'para.tc' eornpart- 
nu'nls. 44118 ptu-mits privacy in llu' 
optu'ations, and the hdling <d‘ 
Hi'fiarat.e hooths to individual 
hutelus's. In Ureat Britain tlu' 
Ixxith system is nsmilly adopt(‘<l. 

Dui-ing the b!('txmd Urisit War 
tJie Ministry of Pood eoiux'ntrat.ed 
slaughtming in a. few abattoirs to 
ee.onomizt^ labour and tra-nsport 
and toeonti'ol distribution. 

A larg(' pubfu' a,bat.toir suitabh^ 
for lh(' luxxls of a. grtuit (iity will 
UHuaJly ('onsist of tlu^ following 
departnuMits : (1) lairage ; (iJ) 

shingbtt'Hng nxuns or halls, sub- 
divithxl into a hall for eattliv a, 
liortion of l.lu^ sanx' hall for slHxqi 
imd (lalves, a hall for pigs, and a 
hanging-houst' or eooling-tduimlxu* ; 
(;i)eol(l ehamlxu's lor maturing ami 
storing meat ; (4 ) oiral-room ami 
trip<'-hous(' ; (5) im'Ut inspt'etor’s 
room; (()) room for eondemmxl 
mi'at ; (7) (h'st ruetor-room for 
disiKKsiug of eondi'umed nuxit ; 
(H) enginiMiml boiler house, wilh 
stt'am-hoih'r, stmim-t'ugims and 
refrigt'rating matdiine ; (D) manure 
d(‘pot. AV’c Pixxl, hmpi'etiou of, 
(h>nHi(ll (ifffo Puhlie Abattoii'M and 
(kitth^ Markets, Si'hwar/.. 

Abba. Aramaic, word meauing 
father, used thrt'c times in tht' N/l\ 


(Mark 14; Rom. S; Ual. 4) in 
rtdereiux' to (hxl. As far as is 
known, Uu^ Avonl was ri'st.riidxHl t.o 
the. Deity. It- lingi'rs as a titli‘. for 
bishops in thi^ (kipt.ie ('Imreh. 

Abbadie, AntoiniUPiiomson if 
(ISKMU). th’c'iieh (‘Xplorer and 
seimithst. Born in llubliu, of 
hh'a.iico-* Irish pa,r('ntag(', li(‘ was 
tslueatixl in Prnimx* aiul Ixx'a.im' a. 
naturali/isl Pnmehman. hi IHihl 
lu' wassmii to Bi'a//.il by the Acade- 
mic de.s S(‘i('ne('S, and trav(4lcd in 
Abyssinia (ISIhS 4(S), llis works 
int4nd(^ a (hxxh^sy of Ihhiopla., a. 
Dietlonar.v of the Amarinmi (Am- 
bari<‘.) Ijanguagi', u.nd a. (h'ography 
of Klhiopia., lb* l(4't Ills ('Ht.a4e to 
the Acadcinu^ des Bi'iemxss on con- 
dition tlia.t. it issued a. catalogue of 
,'">(K),(HH)st.arH. 1 1 is vomigi'r bi’ot.ber, 
Armaml Mielud dbAbbadie (ISlf) 
11.4), publislaxl in ISbS an aix-ouiit. 
of th(Mr travt4H. lb' died March 



Abbas I, tins Qroat, 
Shah o! Pwala 


11), 1 81)7. 

Abbas I (r. irm? r. Shah 

of Piu'sia, known as tlu' Uri'ah, dlH* 
son of Shah 

Mn horn mml , U ' . ''fj ’ ^ 

lu‘ sucetxxhxl 
bis fathm' in 
loHtl. In 151)7, 
iK'ar II (M' a t, 
he d(4(NiUxl 
a.ml di'ov(^ mil 
1 lu^ U /, ks. 

In aidixl 

by a.n English 
llei'l., bc' (‘ap- 
lunxl llu' is- 
bind of Drum/., 
diverting il.s 
tnide to (Jombroon, named after' 
him Bnmh'i' Abbasi, and in 1(524 
t,(xik Bagrbul from tiu' Turks, 
lie was a.n iinligblmuxl mlmbuM- 
trator, though e.rm4 and eaprieious. 

Abbas I (IS14 5-1). Viem'oy 
of Mgyfit.. A son of Tusun IbiHlui 
am! gr'audson of Mr'lxMnel. Ali, lu' 
fought undi*r his uneh^ Ibi'aldm 
Pasha in Syria.. In 1H4H In* smt- 
<*ee<I(xl Du'nbim as regmih ami in 
IH'll), aflei' the di'ath of Mehenud- 
Ali, Ix'came \4e<'roy of Dgypt. 
('rm4 and rixietionary, lu^ ’was 
murdr'O'd by two slavcH duty* iKnh 

Abbas 11 on. A uuah 1 1 i i.m'i ( I K74 - 
P.)44), hast, IvlxMlive of Kgypl. 
The i4d(*Ht .son of Tmvlik Pirslm, 

whom lx* HUce(H*ded in hSl)2, 

lx* r(xx4vt*d a 
\\ (‘Htei'n (‘duea- 
I xm. Beeomhig 
rr'eorx'iled to 
I o reign eon- 
trol, be took 
a t-onw(<l(*rahle 
i n ter<‘Ht, i n 
tlx^ H0(*ial Hixl 

Abbaa n. Khediv® im- 

of Egypt, 189M01-I iirovemruit ol 
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ABBOTTABAD 


motul.st.crios miired abV)ota formed 
tbo majority of I ho lords spiritual 
in tho English rjvrliamtait. An 
abbot is olocted, by the votes of tho 
profi^saed mom bom of tlio com- 
munity, for life. An abbot presi- 
dent is elected by tho abbots of 
lihc hHleraUai housciS of th(j par- 
tjcula,r order in each land. Tlu'. 
elect, ion must Ix' tamlirmod by 
the bishop of trhe diooc^se, or, if 
the house bo ex(nni»t, as West- 
minster Abbey was, by tho hope. 
When thci pjreater tnonasteries 
possessed hirgo ostat.es the abbot 
had all tho authority of a lord 
of tho manor. In (Germany cort^ain 
abbotis — Gjj. tho abbot of Kulda-— 
had sovcTCMtiin powers. 

Abbot, Guomjifl (15(12-1033). 
Arcli bishop of (lantm-lmry. Iforn 
at, Guildford in Oct., 1502, tho son 
of a ('Joth-work(n\ he was (>du(«atod 
at (Juildhu'd Grammar School Juul 
at Oxford, where he was thrice 
vicc-chaucollor. in 1(50!) ho was 
appointed bishop of (jovi'utry 
and Lichlield, in 1010 bishop of 
London, and in 101 I arith bishop 

of Ga,nli<u*lmry 
In U)2i, while 
h u n t i n h<' 
acei cio n t ally 
kilhxl a ko(‘p('r, 
and an impnry 
was in.sti tilted 
into the eon- 
duet of a pnv 
late who had 

GooiKe Abbot, committed in- 
BiiKlbh Frimate v o I u n t a r y 

homicides while 
engaji'iHi in so nnclcri(sa,l a pursuit. 
The inquiry tell to the ground, hut 
left Abbot under a cloud Ht' 
died at (h'oydoii on Aug. ■!, 1033, 
Ahhol, was a pronouiicisl puritan, 
and as sueli tins iirosiseiitor of both 
Homan ('atholie.s and Nonoon- 
formist rrolestautH 



Abbot, Itoin-atT (1500 1017). 
Knghsli divine. Klthu* brother of 
(Jeorge Abbot, arclibishofi of 
Canterbury, in^ 

I 


was edueuied 
at Guildford 
tf r a m m a r 
8<'hool a, ml at 
.Balliol ('olh‘go, 

0 X f 0 r d, 0 f 
which he be- 
came nia.sl,<u‘. 

A f a in o u s 
preae.her, ho 

was HUCCCH- 
sivoly chaiilain 
to James 1, ri'sgius proft's-sor of 
Divinity at Oxfonl, and bishop of 
fSalislmry. Hu wrote against Roman 
Catholic teaching a,nd m defence 
of tlie Reformation, also a reply to 
Bellarminoon the royal supremacy, 
and a Latin troatmo on the Gun- 
powder Riot. 



Eobert Abbot, 
Eugli^b blsbod 


Abbot, Tiir. 'Pwcirth of 8ir 
Walter Scott’s Waverh^y Novels. 
A seipiel to 3'be Monastery, with 
which the author (sonnectod it by 
nmking Kdward ( flendiiming the 
last al)bot of Melrose. It^s chron- 
ology is at variama’) with history, 
hut its intensely sympathetic study 
of Mary Queen of Scots ensures it 
a ponnaneub ]>laco in historical 
(ietion. The novel was first pub 
lished in S(^pt., 1820. 

Abbot of Unreason oh lamn 
oir MtsiiiTLffl. Name given to t/be 
master of the revels in medieval 
times, lie was ehosen by (disdion 
at time.s of festivily, partie.nlarly 
Ohristmas, At Oxford, Gambridge, 
the Inner 3’em file, and Gray’s Inti 
he had charge of the (..-brislunas 
rcivels, arranged the Latin plays, 
and aidiiMl as master <*!’ the een'- 
monu^s. Ills eounterfiart in e«.rtain 
Frimeh towns was called tlu‘ 
Ablje di‘ Lii'sse. OtluM* names for 
an olheial with like aut hority win'c 
Abbas Stultioruni, or Abbot of Fools, 
Afibe d(^ la Malgouverne, and, in 
8eotland, Master of Unnanson At 
certain festive hi^usouh th(‘ ordinary 
ruk^H of life wen' n'laxi'd and, umh'r 
l.he tlirec'tion of a mast<u',}H'ondition 
of nnsruh', imreason, folly, topsy 
turvydom, pievailed. 

Abbots bui'y. Village of I )or,set, 
Ihiglaml, 10 in. S.W. of Dor- 
ehe.ster. Ihs'i' is Hu' largi'Mt, 
Hwanm-ry in tlu' U.K,, covering 25 
aeri'H. Fop. 552. NeeSwnn. 

Abbotsfox’ci. Ih'Hidi'mMs of Sir 
Waller Se.otT. llnill, 1811 2'l, it is 
on Mu' right' bank ol' Ihi^ 'Twci'd, 



AbboWortl. Sir Waltor bcoLFs 
piotureuQue home near Melrose 


3 an W. of Mi'lroHC^ Abb\\^ A 
part of t he building has Ixs'U eon- 
V(‘i't(’d into ir inii.siuim conlajniiig 
n'licsH of tln^ mn'clisti. 

Abbots Langley. I’nrish and 
village of llertibrdshin', Ihigknul. 
It is 21 m, N.W. of i.ondon by 
L.M.S. lily. Oiujc a, nuuinr of St. 
Albans Ablx'y, its eliureh of S. 
haAvrenee eontaJim Norman re- 
nialiiH. Nieliolas ITrioi k s pi'a r» 
nl’terwaa'ds Fopi' Ailrian IV, wun 
horn lu'ri'. Fop, .‘{,!)l)!). 

Abbott, KnwiN Ahiiott (183H 
11)2(5), BritiMh sebolar and sebooh 
master. Fdueati'd at tlu^ Gity ot 
Loudon School and St. John’s Gul* 



Ell win A, AbboE, 
British scholar 

h'ru 







Sir John Abbott, 
Canadian Froiniw 


h\g(', (’arnbridge, Abbot.t was si'iiior 
elassie in 18(5 1 and aili'rwards 
h'llow of his eolleg'e. Having 
lii'Cii oi'daiiK'd, he bi'caimi a, 
.sehoolinasli'r, a, ml during 18(5.5 80 
was li (' a. d ■ 

mastin' of hts 
old seho ol. 

Ho wrote sm*- 
mons, Works 
on divinity 
to X t “b no k s 
for H e h no 1 s. 
and a Shake- 
s p 0 a r e a n 
G r a. m m a r, 
probably his 
mosti popular work. Made a lellow 
itf till' British Aeadi'inv, 11)13, he 

tiled 0(;t. 12, 11)2(1. 

Abbott, Siu John Joski'ii 
OA i.owiflij. ( 1821-1)3). Frime Min- 
ister of (kunula, i’he son of a, 

ehu'gyinan, he 
beeaitne a, .suc- 
t‘(\s,Mfiil lawyer, 
and bid'ore the 
Federation of 
1 8(57 was a 
nunnhiu' of lihe 
(kuiadian Far- 
liameiit and 
soliei (;or - gene 
ral. After 18(17 
Ablioi't hiH'aine 
a follower of 
Sir John A. Macdonald, whoHo 
cabinet he joined in 1887. In 
JH1)1 he NueeisHled Macdonald as 
prime minister, but resigned Doc., 
181)2, nod dti'd Otg,, 30, 1803. 

Abbott, Lyman ( 18:55 d022). 
Ameriean (’(mgregat.ioiml divine 
and publicist. Born De.c, 18, 1835 
a t; R.oxbnry, 

M a,NHu c h use I it iS , i^i^A 

ho '■ 

Hi New York 
Hnivorsity in 
1853, and be 
‘■ame pa'itor at 
Terre Haute, 

I n (1 i a n a, i n 
)H(50. H) IHS.S 
he sueceeded 
ILmry Ward 
Beoeher as 
miniHlau' at Flyimmth Church, 
Brooklyn. In 1 803 ho bee.ameeluel 
editor of 'The Outlook, New York. 
IHh books include a Life oi 
Henry VVard Heeelior; DiiO, ionary 
of IteligiouM KnowliHlg.Ci (with 'P, 
J. (hnant); Lih* and Literaturo 

of the Aneient Uebrewn, He died 
(an ye lO'i'e 

Abbottabad, . GhieC town ol 
the Hn'/.nrn dintiriet of We.st. Faki- 
Ktnii. It' in tl3 m. N. of Rnwnl 
pindi, and in a. military centre. 
It' was named after Genera! Sir 
Jami'iS Abboit, (1 81)7 1)B), who 
was eommiKsioiier of Hu’/arn IH-bn 
53. Fop, H,(H)l), 



Lyunm Abbott, 
Amorioao ilivlati 
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atm. .M.iiuifiplK'ric. 

a.t.s. At t.h(‘ Hiiiti of. 

Att. AttadlK' ; aitiionu^y, 
att. Attaclu'd. 

A.U.C. (irbis eomHUm 

(Latin), in tlin yaa,r (tC 
loundinp; ortlK'^ <ill.y (Roni(‘, 
753 it.O.). 

And. Auditor. 

Aug. AngUHt, 
aug. Aug!»iont. 
aux. Anxllinry. 

A. V. AntliorlHCid \5THion. 
av. Av('rag('. 

a. v. Ad v(d<nu>)ii> (Latin), t.o 
tiu' valu(‘. 

avdp. AvoirduiMUH, 

Ave. Av(UiU(». 

az, A/.nro (ia'raldry). 

B. Hay : Idnck (ix'iH’ilH). 

b. Baolinlor ; 1 )uhh (imi,sic) ; 
bay (liorH(‘) : )a'lga>; lioni ; 
i) 0 \vl(Ml : l)oy ; brother ; 

^!rl(*.ket), 

B.A. Huwioh Air('H. 

Bah, liahainaH, 
bal. Hala,t)e<i. 

Balt. Ball Ic ; Haltinnm',. 

b. & b. H('(l and l)nNikfnHt. 

b. & s. Brandy and a()da. 
bap, JJapti/ed. 

Bapt. BaptiHt.. 

Bar. Book of Harueh. 
bar. HaronuiBu', 

Barb. BarbadooH. 

Bart’s. S, Barl.liolonn^w’H 
HoHjdtal, London. 

B.A.W* Hae.U aKb' weight. 

B.B, Bitter and Burton. 

B.B.C, BrltlHh BroadeaHtlng 
tlorporation. 

B.C. Befon* ( ihriHl. ; BrltlHli 
(loluinbbi. 

Bd. lioard ; l>oud. 
b.e. Bill of exebangt^. 

B.E.A. BritJHli Baat Africa. 

B.E.G.C. Britlnh B m p 1 r e 
(\'nie(*r Bainj)uign. 

Beds. BedfordHhlre. 

Berks. B(‘rkHbir(). 
b.f. Beer llrkin ; brotiglit 
forward. 

B.G. Blrndngliain gauge. 

B.Qu. .Brlt,iHh (hdana. 

B.Hond. BritiHh UoiuiuraR. 

B.I, Brltlnh India. 

Bib. Bil>lleal; blbllogrardiiy. 
Biog. Biograpliy. 

Biol. Biology. 

Bk. Bank. 

Bkg. Banking. 

B.L. Bill of lading ; blank 
letter (type). 

B.M. mua M(V'ia (Latin), 
BlewHed Mary ; bentimtm'tii- 
orim (Latin), of bliwed 
memory ; bennh mark ; 
Brltiah Monomark ; Brlt- 
IhU MuHi'um. 
b.ra. Board meiiHun^, 

B.M.J. BritiHh Medical 
.lournal. 

B.O. Body odour ; hrancii 
olllce, 

b.o. Broktw’H order ; Imya'r’H 
option. 

B. of E. Iinrd< of England, 
bol, BohiK. 

B.O.P. Tlie Boy'HOwn Piiimt. 
bor. Borough, 

B.O.T. Board (d' Tra(h‘. 
bot. Botmnical; Itoltle ; 

bought. 

Bp. Binhop. 

B.P. BritiHh Pliarinaeopotla ; 
British public ; Buden- 
Powell (Baron), 
b.p. Below proof ; 1)111 pay- 
able ; boiling point. 
bpl. Blrtlipbuse, 

B.Q, Bene quieicM (Latlti), 
may he rest well. 

Br. Breton ; hrldg(i ; BrltJsh ; 
brother. 

B.R. British restaurant. 


b.r. Bill recK'ivahli’. 


Bree. 

Brecionshii’c*. 


bnns. 

Bedrooin.s. 


Bros. 

Brotliers. 


b.s. . 

Balan(‘(' .sheet ; 

bed- 

situ 

ng (room) ; bill of sale. 

B.S.A. 

Binniugbaru 

Small 


Arms (lompany; British 
Kouth Al'rh^a. 

B.S.T. Brit ish summer thne. 
B.T.H. British-'flmmstm- 
Honst.on. 

B.Th. V. Britislk tiiermal 
imd . 

bu-(s). BuHhel(-s). 

Bucks. Bne.kiugluimshire, 
B.tr.P. Britisii United ITc'ss. 

B. V.M. Jimta Virno Maria 
(Ijatin), B1 (*hh<‘< 1 Virgin 
Mu ry 

'British West Indies. 
Byz, iiy/.antine. 

C. daiM'-, (Vntigrade, ; eentro 
(staged ; (Ibaucellor ; <duh 
(e.ards) ; (‘.old (tai)) ; (Ion- 
Hervatiive ; OouhuI ; one 
Inindred (B.oman). 

0 . t'a.ngljt (e.rbdad/) ; ee.nt(-s) ; 
e('nt.ime("H) ; nrca (laitln), 
al)ont, ; <vntm O^atBi)* 
against ; (contralto. 

C.A. (lent.ral Am(‘rica; Court 
of Api)(‘ai. 

C/A. Capital ae(«)uut, 
ca. (dira (Latin), about, 
cal. Cak'udar ; calorhs 
Calif. Caliroruia. 

Cambs. (lamhridgmsldre. 

Can. Canada ; Canon ; <mn- 
toriH (Ijatin), of the e.hoir. 
Canpac. ( lanadian Pacdtlc 
Railway. 

Cant. Cantiielea (Bong of 
Holomon). 

Cantuar ( • a n t u a r i e nnis 

(Latin), of (hinterhury 
(Ahp.^H Hlgmiture). 
cap. Capital l<dt<a* ; tdiapfier ; 
uumlaa’ of an Act ol’ Par- 
ilatmmt. 
car. Carat,. 

Cards. CardigauHldre. 

Carliol (UtrliolrmiB (Latin), 
of CarliHle (Bj^.'s slgmitunO. 
Cas. Ca.Htl»s. 

Cath. Cathedral; CathoHtv 

C.C, Cape Colony; Circuit 
Court : Civil Court ; Count, y 
Coumnl(dor) ; Connt,y 
Cotirt ; curate lu charg(v 
CO. ChaptiorH. 

c,o. Cont.ra credit ; (‘-uhle 
e(ad,lmetrt‘(-H) ; cubic (mu- 
1, ent,s. 

C.C.C. (ient,ral Criminal Court, 

C.C.P. Court of Civil Pro- 
ecdtire. 

C.Cr.P. Court of Criminal 
Pro(HMlure. 

C.B. Civil (h^ath ; (Huitaglous 

dlHCMlHCH. 

(S.d. With dlvld(‘nd. 

C.E. (,’hie! englne(‘r ; (dvll 
enghuu^r; Churtsh of 
tlngland. 

Cels. CcdHluH. 

Cent. Ctmtlgnuhi ; (kgitral ; 
(‘('utury. 

cert. C(wtalnty ; c(*rtlll(iate. 
Cestr (JrMtrlemu (Latin), of 
Clu‘Hter (Bp.’H Higuaturti). 
oet. par. detenu parlhue 
(Latin)* otlun* things hi'lng 
(Ulual. 

of. Omfer (Latin), tminpan^. 

c.t Carrl(ul forward. 

o.U. float, freight, InHurarujo, 

C.C. Centre of gravU.v: 
coastguard, 

og. Centigramme-(s). 

Oh. C h a u c 0 r y ; chaplain ; 
chief; (jliurch, 

oh. Cltaln (measure) ; cham- 
pion (dogs) ; chapter ; 
cMld, 


cha. Chapid, 

Chron. Book of Clironi<h‘H. 

C.I. Cast iron; Chamn'l 

Isliinds.^ 

Cicesfcr fbVewfrnowm (Ijaliin), 
of Cliiehest.er (Bi).’s sig- 
net urc). 

C.I.D, Criminal Invu'stigution 
B(U)ai‘l.inent,. 

Cie. (tnminnime (b’reneli), 

company, 

c.if.(c.) Cost, insuranei^, 
freiglit. ((‘.(immiHsion). 

Giro, ('iwiter (Latin), about. 

cl. Ceut.ilitre(-H) ; (dans ; 

(■lasHieal ; elaUH(i. 

Clar. CIeria(‘t-. 

C.L.P.A, Comnem Law Pro- 
('('dnre Act. 

C.M. Common nn^nsnre 
(nmHi<!). 

cm. (Vntlm(dr(^(~H). 

C.H.X). Common uujasure 

(lonhle. 

Cn. Canon (law). 

C.N.R. Canadian National 
ItailvvayH. 

C.O. Cnloaial OIIRmi ; eon- 
HChuit.lous ol))J<g‘tor ; Crown 
Omee, 

oo. Company ; (,;ounty. 
o/o Caro of. 

C.O.D. Ca-sh on deliv( 5 ry ; 

Clone, iH(‘ Oxford Dicthinery. 
C. of E. (Uiuivh of England. 
C. of 8. Clmrch of Scotland. 
Col. .Epistle tiO tli(^ ColoHsians. 
col. College; (!olon (enrnmey); 

(!Olour ; eolumn. 

Coll. Colh‘g(‘. 

coll. Coll(H',i(-ion) ; collo- 
(tulel. 

Colo. Colorado, 

Com. Commissioner ; e,om- 
mitice : (lommuuiHt, 

comp, Cotnparal.lv(S eom- 
poHitor ; (umipoimd. 

Con, (lonies ; (lonstiL 
con. (Umtm (l^atln), egainst. 
oond. Comlltlomd. 

Conf. Confeimnce ; Confu- 
cius. 

Cong. Congrogatioual(-lHl/) ; 
Congn^KH. 

conj. Conjugation ; c-on- 
junction. 

Conn. Connacht; Conru'cli- 
cnt. 

Cons. (lonH(‘rvativ«‘. 
cons. Consonant. 

Consols. CoiiHolidat.ed EimdH. 
Cor. Corlntiilan (architec- 
ture) ; (hrhii (Latin), Ijoru 
(music) ; E|)iHtle to th(^ 
(JorJuthiauM. 

oorr. (Urrtifmda (Latin), 
c.oriwlloiw to l>e uiad(^. 

cox. Coxswain. 

coy. Company, 

C.P. Cape ih’o Vince ; Cart.cr 
P»ti(‘rH(m ; Ctmtral Pro- 
vinces (India) ; chromium 
plated; Civil PnauHlure! ; 
Common Prayer; Comimin- 
Ist Party; eoncnrti party, 
o.p. Caudle pow(‘r ; earrlagc^ 
paid. 

C.P.R. Canadian Pmsillc Rail- 
way, 

Cr. CuHlItor ; Crown. 

or. Created ; (U'owu (pataw 

HlZt^). 

Ores. CrcwKMit.. 
oreso, (Jmeendo (llidlan), 
Ixujomlug loiuhtr. 
crlm. con. Criminal conver- 
sation (adnltery). 

Or. P. Orlmlnul l‘ro(U'dur<). 
crt. Court. 

C.S. Clilcf Hoeretary ; Civil 
Hervl(‘e. 

os. CasoH (conmnu’cc). 
cts. C(mtlnu‘s ; ceuiH, 
on., oub. Cuhie, 

0.tf.P. Oamhrldgo University 
Prem. 
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c.v.d. Cash agaiuHt “ d()cu- 
meuts. A 

C.W. Commou Wixilth. 
c.w.o. (lasU with ordtsr. 
C.W.S. Co-operative Wlmle- 
sali^ So(he(/y. 
cwt. Ilundri'dweight, 
cyl. Cylinder, 




D. Dens (laillu), Cod ; dia- 
mond (<‘,ardH) ; l><fwiiiw 
(liidln), the Ijonl ; tlvi' 
hundred (Roman), 
d, Bauglitcr ; da.y ; d(‘let<' ; 
denarius or denarii (Lallii), 
p(‘imy or ptauM^ ; dl<‘d ; 
diselnu’gisl. 

S beleatar (ladln), l(‘t it h(‘ 
di‘l(‘tcd. 

D.A. l>«‘)>oHlt uc(‘ount ; l)is- 
trhdf Attorney (C.H. A.), 

d.a. Days afCa accei)tanci‘. 
dag. t)(‘(^agramme("S). 

D.A.H. l)Isord(U'«Hl a(ddon of 
tin* iUMU't.. 

dal. J)(‘c.alitre(-H). 

dam. I)(a!am(d.re(-s). 

Dan. Danish. 

dat. I iatlvti. 

D.B. J)<unesday Book ; 

doul»lmhr(*nHted. 

D.B.SX Doulde Briilsli 

Summer Tlnm. 

d.b. Day hook. 

D.C. J)a eapo (Italian). IVom 
the h(‘glniiilng ; dlrcet (‘Ur- 
nmti ; District Court ; IMs- 
t.tie4> of (lolnmlila. 

D/D. I>afed. 

d.d. Days uflKU’ date; day’s 

dali(^. 

Dob* Delamture. 

deb. D(h)ntant«‘. 

Deo. ./Myrnf (laitln), (d' the 
Dean; iXHamdaw: Deco- 
rated (archlDwture). 

dec. Dc(m,g()n(“al) ; d(‘“ 

(•(niHixl ; (Uadaratlon ; de- 
clermlon ; d('c UnatiotJ ; 
deereseendo (K.alian), lie- 
coming (lukds'r. 

Del Deierred (Hlmre'S). 
deg. I)egre(‘(-H). 

D.E.I, Dutch East ludl(*rt. 
Del. Didawaia*. 
del. Delegais' ; delets' ; (//*- 
lenearit (Latin), he dr(‘w. 
dele. Dehh(^. 

dep, D<‘.partH ; d<D>uu(‘n( 
(grinmnar) ; (hgknsed ; d«‘" 
l»uty, 

dept, (Enmeli 

elvic division) ; deport’ 
nnmt. 

dot. D(d.a(‘hi‘.(L 
Dent B(H>k of Dctiiero- 
nomy. 

D.F. IhdeudmMd’ the Ealth. 
(Lf. Donlile-frouhal, 

D.D* Dei (/rutia (lajtln), l),v 
th(^ grime of Cod. 
dg. D(xdgmm(-H). 

D.H, i)e Bavllland. 
diam. Diauuuwr. 

dim. Dimimtendn (Italian), 
heemuiug (pileU'r ; dltnlmc' 
tlve. 

din, Dinar. 

dis, DlHcomuMdDcd) ; diM« 

ciiuut(-(‘d) ; (llHtrllnRo(typ(' 
matter). 

dino. DlHt'overnd; dlH» 
eouutf-(«l). 

dist Dwtanco ; (llHthigulMU ; 

district. 

Div. Divine, 

div. Idvldcud ; dlvlHlon : 

dlvorcxMl. 
divi, Dividend, 
dl. Dimilltre(-M). 
dm* Declm('ire(-H), 

D.N.B* Dictionary oi' Nation- 
al Biography. 

D.O, Deml-otlUdal . direct 
order ; district olll(nf . 
Dominions UlUce. 
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H. W.M. Ili^h waM'r uiui'lc. 

hy. Haiuy. 

hyd. IlydroHtaiih*. 
lij'p. lI.yi)otiuda(ial. 

I. iHliiud ; one (lloinaii). 
i. I nl-rjiiiHil iv(*. 

lb,, ibid. Ihidrin (Latin), in 
tlu' sauin pi ilia;. 

I.C. ludo-Clihia ; Internal 
conduiHilon, 
i/c. in cluirwn nf. 

Imperial (UuMnlcal Tn- 
diiatru'H. 

LC.S, Indian Civil Service,; 
Intiu’nadional (kirreapond" 
<'ne,(i SeluKiis. 

id. Idi'hi (Latin), the siiiuo, 
Ida. I dal 10. 

I.D.B. Illicit dlainoml buyer. 

I.D.C. imperial Deicneo 
Collepic. 

I.E. Indo-Mnropeaii, 
i.o. Id ('M (Jaitfin), that la. 

LG. Indudtlcii (Hem'llHohaft, 
(a Cermati clunnieal enm- 
bino) ; Inspector tlencnd. 

LH. S. JcHutt Uomimtm *SV;^ 
vator (Jaitin), Jesus, tlio 
Saviour ot nuuikintl. 

Ill Illinois. 

illns. lIlUHtratud by; ilhia’ 
trnl.ion(-s), 

I.L.O. International labour 
Olliee. 

i.lo. In Him of. 

l. L.P. independent labour 
Varty. 

Imp. hnpenUor ('Latin), wu- 
peror ; imperial 
imp. Imperative; imperfeet 
(iLJ:ra.nnmu'); lmport(-s)(-iHl}; 
impn'ssion (pulilislun.e;) ; 
'biiprimatHT (Ijathi), let it 
bo printed. 

m. Inch. 

l nc, Incorporated. 

mcl. I neludiiuj! ; inclUHlvo, 
mcopj. ItKSH/nito (M.allan), 
imimown. 

l nd, Independent; Index; 
Imliaii ; Imliana; Indus' 
trial 

LN.D. In iitmiitie /)ci(Latlt)), 
in (Soil's name, 
ind. Indicative. 
inS. Inlinitivo ; Information ; 
‘htfi'a (Latin), below, or 
further on, 

infra difi. ifi/nt d^jniiidtun 
{ Latin), lieiieal h dimiity. 

LN. I. In miniiiKi Jemw 
(Jaitiu), la till) name of 
Jesus. 

in loc. In loco (Latin), in Its 
place. 

inns. InniiiuH. 
in pr. In pcinclplo (Latin), 
in tins lirsti place. 

I.N.R.I, Jenim Nnzofcnm 
Hex Jndacom- (Latin), 
Jesus of Naicaretli, King of 
tJve -lews. 

Ins. Inspector ; insurance. 
LH.S. international Hews 
Service. 

Insc. InHcrlhed. 

Insp, .Inspector, 
insi Inniaido vic/iw (I.ailn), 
in the present month ; 
ln 8 tltute(-ii). 

int, Interest; interim; in- 
terior ; bite.rnal ; Interval, 
int. al. Inter (din (iintln), 
among other things. 

Inter. Intermediate (fxam- 
tnalJim. 

intr. Jnl.ransitive. 

Intro, liila'oduetiim. 
introd, Introdueed. 
inv. Invented ; invoiee(-d). 
lo. Iowa. 

LO. (mlia Olllce ; tutelll- 
genee ollleei', 

LO.M. Isle of Mam 
LO.W. Me of Wight. 


LP, A, India, pale aJe. 

LQ, fntelligimee ipiotlent. 
i.Q. idem qaod (ladiii), the 

samo as. 

LR, Inland Revenue. 

LR.A. Irish Repuiiliean 

Army. 

LR.C. International Red 
( iross. 

LE.O. Inland Revenue Olfiee. 

l s, Itook of Isaiah ; islamls. 

l t, ItnJlan (usually of vor' 
mouth). 

Ital. Italian ; Italic. 

LW. Isle of Wight. 

LW. T. Lnlaiul water trans- 
port. 

I. W.W. InduHtrlal Workers 
of the World. 

LX. Jesus (jurist. 

J. Jack (cards) ; judge. 

LA, J uilge,"Advo(“atc. 

Jam. MpistJo of S. James ; 

Jamaica.. 

Jan. January. 

J.C. Jesus Lhrist ; Julius 
( 'aesa r ; J n r i e c o n h 1 1. n h 
(Lutiin), lawyer; Jnstlce- 
(Jlerk. 

LC.E, Junior common room. 

J.D. Jidiau Day (calendar) ; 

Junior .Dean. 

Jcr. Book of Jeremiah. 

JL J ustices. 

Jn. Junction. 

Jo’biu'g. J ohanncshnrg. 
loo. J oeaHe(-ly) ; jocular(-ly). 

J. F. Justice ot the Peace, 
jr. Junior. 

Jud, iiook of .fudltU. 
imi, JmlleiaL 
Judg. B(K)k of Judges. 
Jun(-r). Junior. 

K. Carat ; kilogrammc(-s) ; 
King. 

Katia, Kansas. 

K.B.dD). King's Bench 
(Divi.sion). 
kc(s). Kitieycles. 
kg. K iltigra.mme(-s). 
kilo. Kilogramme ; kilo- 
met-re. 

K.K.K. Kn-Klux-Klam 

kl. KIl()litre(-s), 

K. L.M. Koiiinklijkc LncJil- 

rnnrt Mttntuchnppi] (Royal 
Dutch Air Dines). 

KM* King's Messenger. 

km. KUoinetre(-s). 

k. o. Knock-out, 
lir. Kronen. 

Kt. Knight. 

Ky. Keutneky- 

L. Kilty (Roman); Dukes 
Latin : learner (maioring) ; 
left ; I Jbe.ral ; lira or Ihc, 

lAlmt (laUIn), pound(-H) 
(money). 

l. lau'ge ; length : Hue ; 
llnk(-8) (numHiire) ; litrc(-s). 

La. Louisiana, 

L.A. Law agent ; local 
authority. 

&A* AnstraHau pouiul(-ri), 

la, Lusl(-s) (vvi'lghO. 

Lab. Lahour ; Lahi-ador, 
lab. Laljoratory. 

Lam. Laineniatlons of Jere- 
miah. 

Lancs. laucaHldro. 

Lat. Latin, 

lat. Lfdil tidi!; latrine. 

l b. hihra (J.ntln), pouml(-s) 
(welglit). 

i.b, lieg-l)ye(-s). 
l.b.w. Leg Hefore wicket, 

L.O. Left of Centro (stage) ; 
level crossing. 

Lc, Letter of credit ; kmm 
cilaUiH (Latin), the pa,.SHage 
mentioned ; lower case 
(type). 

I/O. iotter of credit. 


L.C.M. Least, eomiuon and- 
tipie. 

L.D. IniiH I)co (Latin), 
pra.lsi! be tn (lod ; Low 
Didadi, 

L.E. I^abonr i^xeliange. 
fiB. J'lgyptiian ponnd(-s). 

Leg. Legation, 
leg. Legal ; lt‘!i(ito (ItaJian), 
smoothly. 

Lcics. Lelcestersbiro. 

Lov(it). Book of Lev it, lens. 
L,G. Lloyd-Deorge ( 1st Dart) ; 
Low Derman ; 'I’be London 
( hazel, te. 

L.Gr. Imw (Ireek. 

L.H. Left hand. 

Lib. Liberal ; librarian : 
library. 

Lines. Lincolnshire, 
liq. LiipiiiL 

Lit. Liti'raturo ; Little, 
lit. Literal(-Lv) ; litre. 

Lit Hum. hlternc II nnnrniorcfi 
(La, tin), Oxford e.xaniina,- 
(,ion in ela,ssics. 

LL. Law.s. 

L.Ij. Lille, or low. I.atin : 

Lmul-Learie. 

ID IJaes. 

L.M, lamg measure (imisie). 
L.M.S.(K.). Lonilon, MidlaniL, 
and Heotl,isli Railway. 
L.N.B.E. London arul North- 
Dasteru Railway, 
loc. cit. Loco (ititto (Lid, In), 
id, t,lie plnee meutioneiL 
log(-a). Dog)iri(JHn(-.s). 

Lon. Lomlnn. 
long. Lmigltuile. 
loq. Lot/nilnr (Latin), he 

speaks. 

L.P„ I mag (irliner ; low 

pressure. 

L.P.O, Dondim BhlHmr- 
monic Orcliest.ra. 

L.P.T.B. Lonilon ibissenger 
d'ransport Beard. 

Lr. l.owiM’. 

L.S. Loegfi aii/illi (Ijitin), 

Die plaee of the .smd. 

L.S.C. Dower Selmol Certl- 
llcato, 

Lj.d. I/il)ra(% mdidi, dciKtril 
(LaDu)t ponuds, MldUlngs, 
and penem 

L.S.E. Ismdun School of 
Deommiles, 

L.S.O. Isjudon Symjiimny 
Dreliestra. 

r^.S.T. LoeuI Htandiird lime. 
L.T, Dine telegrji,phy ; Lon* 
d 0 n 'V r a n h p o r t ; low 
tension 

JBT 'I’nrkish poun(l(-»). 

It DIglit (iulject,lve)- 
Ltd. Dim lied, 

L.TJ.B, Deft upper cntrjuice. 
Luth. Lutheran. 

L-V. Diist vehicle ; IJceiiHOd 
Victuallers. 

L.W. Long Wima 
L.W.L. Load wjiter line. 

L. W.M. imw water murk. 
LXX, 'flm Sei)tuagiut. 

M, Male ; Martyr ; Master ; 
mate: men: MeUmdlKt; 
UloiiHdur (Dreneh), Mr. ; 
one thouHand (Koman). 

m, Mald()n(-H) (cricket) ; 
married; masculine; 
metro(«fl) ; mne(-H) ; mill ; 
mhilm ; minor ; inhaite(-H); 
mouth(“H); mother, 
ma. Major (elder), 
m/a. My account. 

Maoo. Book of Maccaljces. 
maoh, Machinery, 
mag. Magazluc ; ituignetle , 
magneto ; magnitude ; 
mugmnn, 

Mai B(»ok ofMalaehl 
Man. Manitoba, 
man. Manual ; luanufac- 
tuj:o(-d). 


M & B 603. May find Bidcer 
sulpUomiinide. 

Mar. March, 

mar. IMaiTied; maritime, 
niarg. Marginal. 

Mat Dosiiel of S. Mattlu'W ; 

nmtini'm ; Midins. 
max. Ma.xim ; imrximnm. 

M.C. Miister of eeremonUs. 
M/C(r), Mauehester. 

Md. Miirylinid. 

M.D. Mentally ilellclent ; 

Middle Dutch, 
m.d. MouMi's date. 

Mo. Midne. 

M.E. Marine engineer ; 
Middle Bast ; Middle Dng- 
Hsh. 

moch. Meclnmlcid. 

Mod. Medical ; medieval ; 
MeiHlernmeun ; medlnm. 

mem. Mmneutio ; mimm- 
rii.ndmn ; meumi'ial. 

Mor. Mindonethshli'c.. 
mot. Ahn'liliuu. 

Moss. Mi'Hsenger. 

Messrs, Mcxrixni'H (Drench), 
Sirs. 

Mot Metiillurgiiiiil ; melu,- 
p h.ys Icji, 1 ; meteorology ; 
mot,roriome ; metropollDui; 
Midiropolltnu RallWiiy. 
Moth. Methodist, 
motli. Methyhiteil spirit, 
m!. il/c,:,Jo J'orie (l(,jdlan), 
moderid,ely limit 
m.l More I'ollows. 

mfd. Manufncture.d. 
mfg, Miimifacturlng. 

M,F.H. Master ol Do.x- 

hiiunds. 

M.F.H. Most favoured nation. 
M.Fr. Middle Dreneh. 
mfr, Mairnfacturer. 
mg. MilUgnunmu(-H), 

M.G.M. Metro - (Joldwyn * 

May or. 

Middle lllgliderman. 
M.l. Medical hisfieetlon; 

Military inlelllgence. 
mi. Minor (ymmge.r). 

Mio. Book of Mli’ali. 

Mick. Michigan. 

Middx. Middlesex, 
mil. Military; mllreis. 

Min, Minister; Ministry ; 
minster. 

min, Mineral ; minim ; 
minimn m ; m I n Imue- 
(yoimgeHt) ; minute, 

Minn. MlnncHuta. 

Mto. MlsslHsippL 
M.It Middle Italian, 
mkt Market. 

M.L. MeilleVid taitlu. ' 
ml. MlHmtre(-s). 

M.L,a. Middle Low Dm-miui, 
Milo., Mdilo. Mmlnrmimdlc 
(Kreuch), Mias. 

MM, Martyrs; Mmicurr 
(Frene.h), Kim. 

M.M. MuelzerH mctroiiotm* ; 
AtSiC^nifcri ch Jf a r i t i tn c « 
( Droneb whipping eompii ny L 
inm. MillhneD'e(«H). 
m.m, MntntiH m n t a n d i e 
(Latin), tihe necessar.v 
clmuges being made. 

Mmc. Madame. 

M.H. Merebant Navy. 

Mo. Missouri. 

M.O, MiumaHy operated ; 
Meilleal OlUeer ; mone.v 
order. 

mo. Month. 

mod, Moderalc ; modern. 
Mods, Moderai,kms. 

M.O.H. Mfwter of Otter- 
homiilH ; Medical Olllcer 
of BciilDi ; Ministry ol 
lleiBth. 

M.O.I MlnlMt,ry of Informa- 
ilou. 

Mon, Moimst.ery ; Mendn.v ; 

Monmouthshire, 
moa, Monetary, 
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pp. fjiltcH ; 

(Jl.aliiin), V(iry hoIT,. 

p.p. TaHl; luii’tlciplo ; per 
prom mil on (')U {Laiiii). I^'.v 
Itroxy : post, paid, 

p.p.o, IdcHiri' i)()Hli<';vr<l. 
p.p.i. l’<iU(‘y aw proof of 

ildi«U'0H(i. 

P.P.S. I’arlianuiiifary, or 
Prltidlpal, Private Seen'.* 
iary. 

P.Q. J’nriiaaneid ary (pu'Hlion ; 

l^roviiicn of (,J,uel)C(!. 

Pr, l*ray(a' ; Preferred nfock ; 
prh'Ht ; priioitlve ; priiiter ; 
ITovaMical. 

P.E. PopitliiH fioipapUH 
(Latin). t.h(‘ Homan people ; 
Prize Kinp: ; l^roportionnl 
H,(‘pn'H('niation ; Pulilie Ito- 
latioiw ; Pmo’iiO iMeo. 
pr. Pair ; pomiid(‘r : pri'Hent ; 

preHHun' ; price ; pronoun. 

P.E.C, l^oHt Howani (unidttmn < 
(Latin), aft(‘r the founding 
o( Hmae 

Preb. Pr(d)(Midary. 

Pro! Preface ; I’l’eno’enee 

; Pnd’erri'd Htiock ; 

pndlx*. 

Prolim. Preliminary (txainln- 
atlon. 

prem. Ih'eniinnt, 
prep. Prepjira,tion ; in-epa” 
ratory ; prepoHition. 

Pros. PreHliyterian ; Ph'hL 
dent. 

Prim, Prlniaxy ; Prinurto ; 

I*rindtlvti. 
pro, ProicHHlonal. 

Prob. Prohatt^ ; problem, 
Proo. FrtaMaMliugH ; Proetor. 
Prof. ProfcHHor, 

Prom, Ib’oimmade (concert) ; 
promontory. 

pron. Pronoun; prononnc(^(-d). 
prop. Properly ; property ; 

propOMltlon ; )»ropri('tary. 
Propr. Proprl(^tor, 

Prot. Proti»Ht.ant. 
pro torn. /Vo tmiporr (Latin), 
btr tlm tbne heiuK, 

Prov. Uo(>k of Proverbs ; 

iV'Ovenco : Provost, 
prov. Province ; provincial ; 
provlHlonal 

proac. Proximo mm nr (Latin), 
In the next inoniL. 

Ps(a), Psalm. 

P.S. Passenger stiaunor ; P(t- 
manent Secretary ; pollet^ 
H(U*«eant ; 

(l.atin), additional writing ; 
Private fcieeretary ; Ihivy 
H(^al ; lU'ompt side. 

PS. 'PeH(d.aH ; pKaies, 

P.S. A. Phaisant Sumiay 
Afternoon. 

P.S.N.C. Paellle Hteain Navi- 
gation (lonipany. 

Pt Ihdiit (geogra,pld<ml) : 
Pori,. 

P.T. Idiysleal training; 

postal town ; pupil t,eaeli(U', 
pt. Part; payment; pint; 

point, ; port. 

Ptg. Participating. 

g tg. Printing. 

‘.T.L l>hyHlea;i Training 
Instruetor. 

P.T.O. Plea,H(^ turn over, 
pty. Ibu*t,y ; proprietary, 
pub. Public, ; piddieatioii ; 
publlslUHl. 

purn. Pnl)liHli(-('r) or (-ed). 
P.U.S. Pliarmacop(Hda of the 
llnitCMl HtatcsH. 

P.X. Idease extdiangi'. 
pxt Pinxit{hf%Un), painted. 

Q. (^iieen ; qnerv or (piestion; 

tile ()uarto Hliukespouini. 
a. ()uart ; (tulr(^ 

Q,A.B, (Jueen Anne’s Bounty, 
Q,B. (D,). tim^onV Banoli 
(Division). 


q.e. QhihI mt (laitin), wldeli is. 

q.o.d. Qnod r.rat demoHHtran- 
dm} (laitin), wliieh was to 
be sliown. 

q.o.f. Quod rrat foeimdmn 
(Latin), wldch \va,s to bo 
doiu^ 

q.e.i. Qmnl rraf Invmitoofian 
(lavtin), wliieii \va,s to bo 
Ibimd. 

q.l. Qiowfn))}. liliH (haUw), as 
mneli aw is desinMl. 

Qld. (.pieciiHland. 

Q.M, (pnam'H Messenger, 
qr. (piaiier ; qninn 

Q. S. t)uarl;er Sessions. 

q.s. Quantum, Huffieit ( Latin), 
as tmndi a,s Hulllces (a 
sullleiimt (pianl.lty). 

qt. (pnint.lty : quart, 
qto. tpiarto. 

qu. tbnu'y or (pu'stiou. 
quad. (),ua<lrangU 5 ; ((uad- 

rant ; <inadrllnt(n‘al ; (pm,d- 
mplii. 

quant. sultL Qumditm xuffudt 
( Latin), as nmeli as sulllens 
(a Hullbdent ((uaintlty). 

Que. (pudau:. 

quot, (piotatiou; ((uothait, 

q. v. Quantum a;‘« (lad, In), as 
mnelii as yon wistii ; auod 
vidr (Latin), wldtih hc<^. 

qy. (buTy. 

B, ita!d)i ; lleatnmu’ ; 
Hponso ; aura 111, ear 
availalile ; retard (clock); 
Hex or Puf/ina (La, tin), 
King or Queen ; right ; 
river ; road ; Jtoman ; 
rupee. 

r, .lladiuH; rare; residence; 
rises ; ro<l(-H) (measnre) ; 
roo(l(-R) ; runs (ori(‘.kot). 

K.A. lUglit aHccnHiou. 

Rad. IUull(*,al. 
rad, Radius, 

rail. Jiallmtando (XtallaTi)* 
iiecondng slower. 

R. C, jt(‘d dross; Regional 
(lonnuIsHloniw ; right of 
ciujtri^ (stage) ; Roman 
datholie. 

R.C.M,P, Koval Oanadlan 
Mounted Pollco. 
ropt. RiHadpt, 

Rd. Road. 

R.D. Hiiwumeb depnrtmimt ; 
Itnral Dean. 

R/D, Return to drawer 

(banking). 

Reo. Rec,ord(*i‘r) ; recrea- 

tion ground. 

reo. Ifecelpt; naadved ; re- 
eeptlon room ; recipe, 
root. Itccelpt ; ri'ctaaigle ; 
reel, bled. 

Red. Rialcemable. 
red. Reduced, 
re!. Rclereo ; referenco ; ro- 
ferri'd ; refoniUHl ; with 
refenmi'e l,o. 
re!l. Ridlexive. 

Reg. Rvgent ; re!gion(-al) ; 

r(^glM(,rar ; regulation, 
reg, Iteglstarped) ; regu- 

lar(-ly), 

reh Rfdatiul ; ridatlve ; 

rc'llglon. 

rem. Remarks, 

Ren. Renaissance. 

Rep. Riqiertory company ; 

Representative ; Repnlj- 
llc(-an), 

rop. Repmit ; rcpi'tltlon ; 

r^>pP'df’ar (orclicHtrul) ; re- 
port(-er) ; represimt(-Ing) ; 
reprimand. 

ropr. R,e presenting ; ro- 

prlnbal ; nqiroducod. 
res. lU‘Hervo(-d) ; resklonco ; 
rt'slgned, 

rasp. ItespaotlveC-ly) ; re- 
sponiRmt, 
rosL Koetored. 


ret(-d). Hcl,ire.(-d) ; ndurn 
(-I'd). 

Rev. H('V('lation of H. John ; 
lievimim; Ili^verond; Ibi- 
\’olntinu (|)olil,icaJ). 
rev. R(‘,V(!rKC(-d) ; revised ; 

revolution (meelinnical). 

R.P. Rcnn'smitative frac’ 
tiou ; Repahlii/ne fr(tu^,am* 
(I'''rou<'li R.epnbHc). 

R.H. Right luind. 

Rho(d). IMiodesia,. 

R.L Rliode ishuid. 

R.I.C. Itoyai Irish don- 
slahnlary. 

R.I.P, Poqummd in pum 
(l^ntln), may lie ri'st in 
ixaice. 

rit. Ritardando, 
fitmuto (Itnliau), heeondng 
shnvi'r. 

R.K.O. Radio- Kc!th-Or- 
plictnn. 

R.L.O. Railway liaison ollh^er. 
R.L.S. Robert Lmiis Hteven- 
Hon. 

riy. .Hallway. 

Rm. Helchsmark(“S). 

R.M. Resldimt magistrate ; 

Hoyal Mail, 
rm. Ream ; room. 

R.M.O. Resident Medical 
(Mllccr. 

R.M.S, Royal mail stcann'r. 
R.M.S.P. Royal Mail ,Stca,m 
Paeki'l, dompany. 

R.O. Hcci'lvlng olllei'r ; re- 
I'civing ordiu' ; rcm’uiting 
ollieer ; n'liiwhig olUcer ; 
returning ollh‘(>r, 
ro. Recto (Latin), on tlie 
right-hand page ; road ; 
rood. 

r.o. Run on (type) ; run out, 
(crh'ket). 

Roffen Hoffmma (Latin), of 
JtoidH'stiT (Bp.'s signa- 
ture). 

Rom, Kplsiilc to tire Ro- 
mans ; Roman, 
rom. Roman (typo). 

R.P. Renly paid ; reprint ; 

rules 01 proeednri', 
rpt. Repeat ; report, 
rr. .RariMinia (Ijatin), very 
randy ; rear. 

Ra. R.up(H 5 H. 

R.S.C, Rides of tho Supremo 
(k>urt. 

R.S.F,S.R. Russian Sovh't 
Pedi'iHi (01 Fi'demtlve) 
Hoelnlist Iti'piddl^'.. 

R.S.O. Railway sorting 
ollU’e , railway suloolllee. 
R.S.V.P. Rt>pond<\: nhV rouu 
pfatf (Ii’reneli), answer, if 
>‘ou pli'iise. 

Ri. Right. 

R.T, Radl(» ti<depUony ; re- 
eelvi'd text. 

E.U.R. Right upper en- 
t,ra,ne(^. 

E.V. K,end(v.vou 8 ; Revised 
Vi'rHlon, 

EX, RIx dollar; tens of 
rnnisis. 

R, Y.S. Royal Vaebt Stpiad- 
ron. 

S, Saint : Saxon ; Scotland ; 
Roclallst ; South ; spade 
(cards) ; statute ; sun. 

g. Scalar ; seconiR-s) ; sets 
(astronomy) ; iwHstlon ; hUU* 
Ilng(-H) ; singular ; son ; 
soprano ; succeiHlod. 

S.A, Sex appeal ; small 
arms; Sociifi Anom/mr 
(French), Ihnltod oompany: 
South Alkca ; Soutli 
America ; RtMrm AHcifMnp 
(donnan), Storm Division. 
Saak. Saskatchowum. 

Sat. Saturday. 

8 .A,T,B. Soprano, alto, 
tenor, baia. 


Sax. Su,xon(-y). 
sax. Saxophone. 

S.B. Sa,vlagH liaiik ; Hinuil- 
t,aniam.s broadcjist ; Hingle- 
liroasliiMl ; Sweden borgian. 
Sc. Seene ; Hoimice ; Se.ot- 
land or Seots. 

S.C. Snlvago dorps ; sann^ 
cane (Iuav); South darollua : 
HpiMdal eoimtable ; St.-dl' 
dolli'gc ; Supn'iiie dourt,. 
ap. Rcih'ect, (Ijutin), to wi(., 
or liring nnderHtiio<l ; Heni* 
pIe(”H) (meaHure) ; ueii/jfsil 
(lad-in), he inadidldH Kenlt»* 
ture, or lie (uigravial. 

S.C, iSinall I'apludH 

8can(d). .SeandlmivljRn). 

Sell, School ; HcbiioiMM'. 
S.C.M. State irrtmcd mid. 
wile. 

aor. iSernplc (iin'aHiin'). 
Soulp(s), *SVg(/wi7,( Latin), lii^ 
made thin Hculptiire, or 
lie engrave, d. 

Sd. Signed ; Honiid (goo- 
gnipidcal). 

S.D. Siaiuence-datlng ; night 
draft. 

ad. Sevv<Ml flKHikliindiiig). 
a.d. Semi-del, ached ; Hevi'ral 
dates; mne. die, (hid.ln), 
wit liont a day, Indidluittdy. 
S. IXak). South Dakota,. 
S.D.t Soft DrlnkH ImhiHtrlea. 
S.E. South" KaiHt; Stnek 
Lxehuugis. 

Sec. Si'iamdary ; Hi'crelnry : 
Hei'tioii, 

see. Si'cant ; Hi'ooinL 
sect. Section. 

Sem. iSmidmiry ; Simittle,. 
acm. Semhe.olon. 
semp. Ptempre (Italian), ah 
ways, tljroughout. 

Sen. Siuiate ; Senator ; 
Mimlor. 

aep. S(mand)le; Hiqairale ; 

sepHltm (lad, ill), hurled. 
Sept Septemlier ; Septiia- 
glut. 

seq, Rcqamlim (I.ahin), the 
following ; mjuitiirOe\il\\), 
it rollowH, 

ser. SericH. 

8.F. Sinn Fcln. 

a.ff. S|ici'i(lc gravity. 
S.H.A.P.lt Supn'iui' Head” 
quarti'rrt Allied Powci'h In 
Fni’opc, 

8.L Sandwich iHlanda ; 
Seined nfcrlcure ; hIhH In- 
apeelor. 

Sig. Sipnor (Italian), Mr 
sig. Signal : Hignnture. 

Sigra. S itinora ( I ta Han) M rw 
aiuK. Slngiilnr. 

Kit. SitiniDon. 

Sit Sericant. 
sk. Sack (wciglit,) 

Skt Saimkrlt 
SI 

S.L, Serjeant at i,aw : Solich 
tor at l.aw'. 

Slov. Slovak ; Slovtme. 
i.l.p. Rinc feqithna prole 
(iiatin), wlthonl lawinl 

iKHUe. 

S.M. Simlnr niagi«trat.e : 

Hhort niea.HUre (muMle), 
S.m,T. Seott.lHb Mol, or 'frac- 
tion (dompany). 

8.W, Riue nomirtc (Latin), 
without name. 

So, Soulh. 

8.0. Hat nrdayt4 only ; atamh 
lug order; Htiitlonery Dl- 

llce ; HUh-ollhH*. 

8.0, SeBetV option 
Soo. SoelaltHt : Society. 

S, o! S. Secretary ol Slate ; 

Song of Sidmnon. 
gob HoUcltor ; Holutlon. 

Som* S<inierHet. 
lOp. Soprano. 

80 V, Soverelgtl d;i). 
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Section IL ASSOCIATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, TITLES, HONOURS, DEGREES 

hi^ ill inuJiU’ lo savt' sfuici' and iiniuTt'ssary ri'Juiihini, ///o.sv ahknivia/iitnn ivhivh, when eon- 

joined with (<t/u'r in i/ia/s, jdaiul for Menihcr, IJcenliate, As^weiaie, J'elhm^ or President of an association, 
or stH'ieiv are not usiiailv listed under M,, L., A., F., or P, 'Plierefore, if an ahbrevialion is not found under 
any of t/n>se letters, looh under the heading of the second letter in the abbreviation to fmd- the name of the 
nssoeia/lon tu sindetw with the affrofriate (teyrees of membership iihtieafed in bold type. Also included 
lore are various “ roof ” abbievialions eoninum to many loealities {e.y. U.D.C. Jor I'rbati District ('oune.il), 
'Where the (nil abbreviation 'woubl normally include a preliminary initial, variable in accordance with the 
name of the localitv. It should also he noted, in connevion 'ieith such root" abbreviations as R.C. 
{llowiny I'lub) and D.S. (Dramatic. Society), that a preliminary A. may signify Amateur: thus in the 
town of Z , the abbreviation Z.^.D.Sw<eauld be reeoyniced as siynifviny the Z ■ • Amateur Dramatic 
Saeiety. ^ Dy eambininy two or more of the ^A-ool" abbreviations in this list, r.ij. O.U. /or Oxford 
Dntveisily plus D.S. /o/- Dramatic Society, the inquirer may casitv work out for himsetj the siyuificance 

of many more abhreviations than eoatd possibly be printed here. 


A, Prardina other iiiifiidH, 
noil! sfaini Jor Aninl(‘iir. 
As!;isinti1, or AshocIiiI-c. 

A.A. Ar<‘liil(‘cl and Associa- 
Mon; Ass(»ciali' in Arts; 
Al hlt'Mc Awancial ion ; Aiiio- 
inolillo AsHoi’iiit'ioti. 

A.B.A. .Vmalnur 
AssociaMnn. 

A.B.C. Australian Ilrnad. 
castiiu': Cnriioridioii. 

A.C. Ad\'iMor.\ CniniidM <‘(‘ ; 
Appeal Assislrfint 

( 'oniinis, sinner ; AMdet 

Mild). 

A.C.A. ,'\HMi)einl ol' liisMlnh! 
of (’harterc'd Aceninil aids. 

A.C.P. AHHn(‘iaMo>i of t'nr- 
rt'elors of tlie I’n'Hs. 

A.C.S. Ana'i'ican ('nll(‘i^i5 ol' 
Surueons (F.). 

A.D.A. Atnniie I)ev(‘lopuu‘nt 
AuMiorit.y. 

A.I2X.T.C. All Mnwland laiwn 
'I'enids Mini). 

A.E.E.A. Asso(<inti‘ ,Fn- 
praver, Royal Academy. 

A.B.U. Anial'-amad'd Km 

!.dn<'erinp Uiiiou. 

A.F.A. Aniattnii' Knotl)a.II 

■Vssoelal ion, 

A.F.C. AsHn(‘ialiou KooMinll 
Clnl.. 

A.F.L. Aua'iiean IdaleraMou 
<)(' I<:dior, 

A.G. Aeeountaiit Meiaa'al : 
Araad. General: AMoniey 
( Jeneral, 

A.I. Anieriean Instilntt!; 
AnMirop(do(':ieal 1 iisl itnlei ; 
AueMone(*rs' and Ksl-al-i' 
Apeiils' hisMtute (A., F.). 

AJ.A. Assoeial ion nl’ hilertui- 
tioiial AeeiMiiilautM (A„ F,). 

Aid. Aldennan. 

AJj.P.A. I inatrporaliul Ho- 
<*l(d.y ol' AiK'tioin'era an<l 
Kainh'd Ri’o|)i'rty Ayaads 
(A., F.). 

A.M. Aliitai. Medal ; Ahho* 
elate Alendna’. 

A.M.A, Ineoi'poi'ataal AflHO- 
eiatioii <d’ Assislupl. Mas- 
t(a’s ill Hiaauidary Sehools. 

A.M, Cl. Art Maslaa'id t'erti- 
lleale. 

A.N.S. Aeadiany ol’ Natural 
Sehaiee, 

A.O.X). Aiieliad. OrdiT of 

I Maiids. 

A.O.P, Aneliad. (MaUa’ nC 

t'oresdM'H. 

A.O.H. Aiielenl. Order nl' 

mill rulans. 

A.O.S. Aiudiait Order nt 

Slieplna’ils. 

A.P.S. Alioriyitu's PiadiH’liioii 
Soeiidy ; Assnelntlnu of 
Preparaiairy Selmols. 

A.K.C, AutiOinoliiU' Uaeiui^ 
Mini). 

A.B.O.K, Aeadeinleal Rank 
nl’ fivil Kuyliieia*. 

A.S.A, Afuateiir Swhiuiiliuj; 
AH.aindat.lnu, 

A.S.B. AuiaJyanud.eil Kurtety 
of KiitsliieiTH, 


A.S.L.B. &: F, Assoeialial 
Soeii'ty of lauanuot i\a‘ Km 
pdinaa's and l''ir(an(Mi. 

ASUB. AsHoidaMou orSpee.ial 
Kiliraries and InrnnnaMnn 
Kureaux. 

A. S.W. Association (d'Scdcau 
tilit* Wul'kaa'S. 

B. A. IRududor of Arls ; 

Krit.ish Aeadiany (FA ; 
IR'it.isli AHSoeiatiou. 

Bao, liaccalaiircus (Katin). 
Hiielielor (deynad. 

B.A.O.LE. Hi'itirili AHHoelat ion 
I'or ( Mninnaadal and 1 adus- 
trinl Kdinadlou, 

B.Af?r. Ilaehelor of AurK 
(Mill tnaa 

Ball. Hnllinl Molknua 

B. & F. B, S. BrlMsli and 
Foreign ltild(‘ Soeiidy. 

B.Aroli. Baidndor of Areld" 
ti'id nri'. 

Bart. Bnroind. 

B.B.B.C. Brltisli Boxing 
Itoard of Moidrol. 

B.B.C. British BroudeasMug 
( 'orporatioii. 

B.C. Boat t'lid); Borongli 
('omiidl : Britisli Komiell. 

B.Ch. liarealaureus Whir- 
ui'iiiue ( hat in), Baeindnr of 
Snrgia'y. 

B.Ch.B. Baelielor of Oiadal 
Surgery (( ddrinvine, hat ln), 

B.C.L, Baelielor ol' Kivll haw. 

B.Com(m). Baelndor of 
( 'onmieree. 

B.D. Baelndor of Divinity. 

B.D.A. Brltksli Dental Ah- 
Hoidatlon. 

B.D.S. Haidielor of Oentnl 
Surgery. 

B.B. Baidndor of Kiiglniaa'- 
lag ; (Order td’Mie) BritiHli 
I'linpiro (in tJMi's). 

B.K.A. Brlidsli tlHpia'aidiO 
Assoalallon ; Biitisli Knrm 
pean Airways 

B.Ed. Baelndor of Kdueatlon. 

B.Eng. Baelndor id’ Kngineer- 
hig. 

B.E.S.A, Brildsli Knglaeerlug 
StaiidiinlH AKsoelallon. 

B. to A. Parhelier in Arts 
(Kremdi degrei'). 

B to L. Pae/irlirr to JtwttrcH 
(Kreueh degree). 

B. to S. Jiarhrtier is Sciences 
(Kri'iieh di^groe). 

B.E.tJ. Britisli Kniplro 
K'nioii. 

B.P.L Brftlsli Kilin histlMite. 

BrlMsh DmMlade of 
Adult Kthiiad loti, 

B.LE, Hoard of liilaiitl 
Hevi'liue. 

B.I.S. Bank for Intenmtlonal 
Set l iemeid-H, 

BX. Baelndor of Law ; 

BriMsli Legion, 

B. Litt, Jhududor of Lotterft 
ihitterunnu, LaMu). 

KlU Buehclm* of Livwh. 
(twiiuni, Latin). 

B.M. Bachelor of MwUOnc. 


B.M,A. Brilisli Medieui 
Ahs( lelat loll, 

B.M.E. Ikndielor of Mining 
tingineiu’ing, 

B.Mcd. Baelndor of Meilh 
eine. 

B.Mus. Biudndor id' Mnsle. 

Bn. Baron. 

B.N.O. Bra.s('UOH(‘ ('ollegi*. 

B.O.A. British Optieal Assm 
(dation (F.). 

B.O.A.C. Britisli OviM'seas 

Airways Corporat.ion. 

B. ot E. Bank of Kiiglanil ; 
Board of Kdueatioii. 

B.O.G. Bank Ollieers’ Ouild, 

B.O.T. Board of Trade. 

B.P.C. Itritish IMinduiHing 
Oomndssion. 

B.Fh(il). HaiMiclor of 

BhiloHopIiy. 

B.R.,C.S. British Red Oross 
So(d(d>y. 

Br. Omn. Box. HrltunnUirnm 
Onmiuni /(eg* (ha.Mii), King 
of all tihe BritaiiiH, 

B.S.A. Bncdndor of Sidentdlle 
Agrleiilt nri' ; Britdsh Sidiool 
at At.lieiis. 

B.S.A. A. Briti.Mli S, Ameriean 
Airways. 

B.So. HaeJudor of Sidenco, 

B.S.C. BrltlHli Supply (loum 

tdl. 

B.SX Bold, and Shoe Im 
duHtry (A., F., M.): Brlt.^ 
Ish StniulardH limtitutlon. 

Bt. Baronet. 

B.Th. Baidndor of Tlieology. 

B.U.P. BMliHh Union <d' 
KaHidHlH. 

B.'W.I. BrlilHh Workmen'M 
liiHtItntas 

B. W.T.A. BrlttHh Women'H 

d'eniperanec AHHOclnt-lon. 

C. A. (diarl,ereil Aeconnl4iiit ; 
(diureh Army; (’linindi 
AHHiKdaUon ; Ununt.y Alder- 
man ; Cmirl/ of Appeal. 

C.A.C. (Nditrnl AilvlHory 

('onnnltteo ; (.kmnt,y Agrl- 
eulturnl (kmnnitiee. 

C, and B. (diinnlHt and 
DrnggIKt^ 

Cantab. ( ' a n, ( a b r i q I c n w < k 
(L athi), ineipher of (^lun- 
hrldge Unlvcnslty. 

C.B. Companion ol the Order 
of Mie HaMi. 

C.B.a Canadian Broad- 

easting (’orporatlim. 

C.B.E. Commander of tln^ 
Order of the BrlMsh Kim 


C.C.F, Co-orieniUvo Oom- 


1)1 re. 
O.B.S. 


(dhnrcdi Building 
Society ; Columhia Broad- 
caMt.lng Hyatem ; Confra- 
tmiilty of the IheHned 
Hnerament. 

0.0. CiiIuM (College ; Chamlw 
ofliomnieree ; OhUd’ Clerk ; 
Circuit Court ; City (kmu- 
ell; (dvll Court; County 
CoimdlC-lor) : County 

Court; (trioket Club; 
Crowu Clerk ; Ovcllng Club. 


C.C.C, Central Criminal 
( 'nnrt ; Clul> Cricket Oon- 
I'erenee ; CorpuH CbrlHti 
College: Comity Cricket 
Club. 

penitl 

monwealth Federation. 

C.C.J. (Mnnty Court dudge. 

C.C.P. Court of Common 
UleaH. 

C.C.S. Corporation of CerM- 
IliHl SeeretarloM (A„ F.). 

C.D. Cinmeery DIvIhIiui ; 
(At rps IHphmuttique 
(Krenidi), dlplmnatlo body. 

C, cle G. Untix dc (Pierre 
(Kreneh deooratlou). 

C.E. (.Uianeellor of Mm 
Kxidieoner. 

C.E.A.P.E, ('mmeil for Kiln- 
eatlon and Appreelatlim of 
I’liyHienl Knvironment, 

O.E.M.A. Connell for t.lie 
Kneouragement of MuhIc 
and the Arts. 

C.E.M.S. Church of Fmgland 
Men’H Hoekd.y. 

O.E.T.8. Church of Knglaml 
Temiienmee So(d(d;y. 

C.E.Y.M.8. (diuriih of Kng- 
land Young Mou’h Society. 

C.F. CorreHpondlng Fellow. 

O.G, CmumlHHary Ccncral ; 
CotiHUl (hmeral. 

C.G.L (dty and GuIIiIh of 
hoiulon hiHtdtute (A., F. ). 

C.G.T. (hmfMSrut'lon ( toitoir/r 
dc Tnreuil (Kremdi trmli* 
union body). 

C.H. Companion of Honour; 
(kinrt UmiHe; CuHtiom 
IhniHi^ 

C.H, A, Co-opcratlvo UolldayH 
AHKoidailon. 

Ch.B* tdiirurqhie Hnceidatw 
reus (Laidn), Bachelor of 
Surgery. 

Ch.Ch. ClndHt Church, Ox- 
ford. 

ClmUA. (mr0 (PAJfaircs 
(Frcmdi), diplomat. 

Chev, (fhmtlier (Froucii). 

Ch.M, (thifuntiae Mapistcr 
(huMn), Manter of Surgmw. 

Chr.C, ClirlHt'H College, 

CJ. Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India; liiHUlute 
ol' Commeree (A.i F.), 

C.I.A. Corporation of In 

Hurauee Agenta CA„ F.). 

CXB. Corpomtkm of In- 

HU ranee Brokern (A.. F.). 

CXB, Committee of Imperial 
Defeuee ; Criminal invert" 
tlgatkm Department. 

C.I.E. Companion of the 

Order of the Indian Km- 

jdre. 

C.lL Chartered Inanranoe 
JuHtltute <A,, FA- 

C,LD, Congreart of Induntrlal 
OrganlxaiiouH. 

C.LF.A. Chartered Inutltute 
of Patent Agente. 

0.18* Chartered institute of 


Hcorctarlea (A*» F.), 
nj. Chief 
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I.L.S, Incorporated I.aw 

H()ei(‘.ty. 

I.M.A. IiKllan Military 
Academy. 

Imp, /mpemtitr or Impnm- 
irix (Latin), Empiu'or or 
EmpnwH. 

KnstLMur.E. JnHtItute oP 
Miu'iiai KnfJcliUHWH (A., M.), 
l.M,D. Indian Medical Uo- 
partment, 

I.M.E. Inatltutlfnii oP Mlnhiy: 

EnKlneoi’H (A.* M.). 
I(nst).M 0 Oh.E, 1 n h tit u tlo n 

(if MeoUauicai EiiKinecrH 

tM. lUBtitutcofthoMiotor 

'I’rad(^. 

I.M.T.A, InHtltUfco op Muni- 
cipal TrcaHurcrB and Ac* 
coiintanta (A,* F.), 
I(nst).N.A. JnHtitution oP 

Naval AroUltetstM (A„ M,). 
Inst. Act, luHtikte oP 

Actuaries. 

Inst. F. Institute of Fuel (F,). 
Inst. M.M. Inntitutc) oP 

Mining and Motallurisy (M.) 
Inst. P. Institiibo oP IMiysIos 
(A., F.). 

Inst. P.I. Institute of l*aten- 
te(^H (A., P., M.). 

Inst.F.S. Institute of Privates 
Hecretariea (A„ F., L.). 

Inst. T, luHtibuto oP Trans- 
port (M.). 

Inst. T.E. Institution oP 

Transport Engineers 
(A„ M.). 

1.0. India Offleo ; Institute 
of Opticians (F.). 

1.0. B. Institute of Builders 
(A. I, F. • IWl.). 

1.0. P. Independent Order 
of Foresters. 

1.0. G.T. lutornatlomU Order 
of Good Templars. 

1.0. J. Institute of Journal- 
ists. 

1.0. M. Indian Order of M(U'lli. 

1.0. 0.P. Independent Order 
of Oddfellows. 

1.0. E. Independent Order of 
lIceluibiteH. 

I.P, Institute of Plrnnhers. 
I.P.S, Incorporated PUoto- 
grapUle Society (F.), 

I.E.A. Irish Eopul)Uc!m 
Army. 

I.R.C, International lied 
Gross, 

Knst), R.K, lustltuto of 
Radio Engineers (F.). 

1.5. A. Incjorporated Hecro- 
tarlos' Association (A.* F.). 

1.5.0. Imiicrlal Service 
College. 

Isoor, Cron and Steel Cor- 
poration of South Africa. 
I.S-I. Iron and Steel lu- 
Htltuto (M.). 

1.5. M. Imperial Service 

Medal; 1 lujorporatod 
Society of MuHlcIans. 

1.5.0. Imperial StTvIco Order. 

1.5. T.O. Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation. 

I. Struefc, E. Institute of 
Structural Engineers (F., 

IW.'^ Xnstiector of Works, 
I.W.T. Institute of Wireless 
Technology (F., M.), 

I. Z!, I Zlngarl Crlekefc Club. 

J, A. Judge-Advocate* 

J,C,D. Jurk (Jivilk Doctor 

aat.). Doctor of Civil Law, 
J.D. Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence: Jurum Doctor 
(Latin), Doctor of Laws. 
J.I, Institute of Juurnallste 

(F., ml 

J,I.O* Joint Induatrlal Ooun- 
clL 

J.P. Justice of the Pcacft, 


J.P.B. Johiit Froduetlon 
Board. 

J.S. .lapan SooU'ty (M.), 

J. TJ.D, Jnrk IHriiwuic 

Jhu'Uir (Latin), Doctor of 
Civil and Canon Law. 

K. King. 

K.A. Klng-of-Arma ; Knight 
of S. Andrew. 

K.A.N. Knight of 3. Alexan- 
der Nijvsky. 

K.B. King’s Bench ; Knight 
Bactluslor ; Knight of tli.e 
Batii. 

K.B.D. King’s Ihnmli Dlvi- 
hIoii. 

K.B.E. Knight Cotiuuander 
oi' the Order of the British 
Empire. 

K.O. Kennel (Hub ; King’s 
College (A.); King’s Ooim- 
sel ; Knight of Ooluralms. 

K.O.B. Knight Conunander 
of the Order of the Bath. 

K.O.H. Knight Conunander 
of Hanover. 

K.G.I.E, Knight Commander 
op the Ordiff of tho Indian 
Empire. 

K.O.L. King’s 0 olio go, 
London (F.). 

K.O.M.G. Knight Comman- 
der of tho Order of S. 
Mlehaol and 8. George. 

K.C.S.G. Knight Commauihn 
of the Order of 8, Gregory. 
r;. 0.S.I. Knight Oomraaruler 
of the Star of India. 

K.0,V,0. Knight Commander 
(d' the Royal Victorian 
Order. 

Keb, Kohlo College. 

K,G. Knight of tho Garter. 

K.G.O.B. Knight Grand Cross 
of tho Order of tho Bath, 

K.G.F, Knight of tho Golden 
Flc(Hie. 

K.G.St.J. Knight of Grace of 
i;ho Order of R, John of 
,1 eruRtihun. 

K.H. Knight of Hanover. 

K.H.O. llononnry Chaplain 
to the King. 

K.H.P. Honorary Idiysleian 
to the King. 

K.H.S. Honorary Surgeon 
to the King; Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

K.LH, KaiHar-i-lUud Mtulal 

K.J.SI:.J, Knight of Bwticc 
of the Order of H. John of 
Jenisahnn. 

K.L.H. Knight of tho Legion 
of Honour. 

K.M, Knight of Malta. 

K, o! 0, Knight of Columhim. 
K,P, KidgUt of tho Order of 
S. Patrick. 

K.P.M, King's Ihdloe Medal. 

K.R.O. Knight of tho lied 
Cross. 

K.S. King's Heliolar, 

K.8.0, Knight of S. Gregory. 
K,S.L Knight of the Star 
„ of India, 

K,8.P, ICnIglit of B. Patrick. 

K.St.J. Knlglit of the Order 
of H, John of Joriwalem. 

Kt, Knight. 

K. T, Knight of tho Tldstle ; 
Knight Templar, 

L, Jl^ccHinq otfm 

may ^iand Joe Licentiate. 
3j,A. Legislative AHsemhly 
(M,) ; .Library AsHOolatlou 
(A,* F.) ; Literate in Arts ; 
Local Authority: Member 
of Incorporated Society of 
Law Agents In Seotlana. 
L,A,A. London Assuetatlon 
of Aooountaufcs (A,» F.). 
L,Adv. Lord Advocate, 
Xi.A.M. London Academy of 
Music, 


L.A.S. Land AgeiiiH* Moebd-y 
(F.) ; Lord Adv(i(‘a,te of 
Scof.ljuuL 

L.A.U.K. Library AHHocla- 
tlon of tho Hnited King- 
dom. 

L.C. Lt)rd ChamlH'rlaiu ; 
Lord Chancellor. 

L.O.B, Lord Child’ Baron, 

L.Ch, Lioentijite In Surgery 
(OMrurylaa, Ijatin). 

L.O.J. Jjord (ddef .Iiisthse. 

L.O.M. London City Mission ; 
Loudon College of Minsic 
(A., F., L.). 

L.d’H!. L&'jioa d*Ilo)inour 

(Freiicb decoration). 

L. Div. Lleimtilate In Divinity. 

L.D.S. Licentiate in DeutaJ 
Surgery. 

L.E.A, Local Fdueatlon 

Authority. 

L.B.O, Local Employmeut 

(Jornmittce. 

L.dis L. LiceticiS tk Lcttm 

M<''ronch di'gree). 

L.G.A, Local (ioverniuent 

Association (F.), 

L.G,B. Local Government 

Board. 

L.G.TT, Lndl(^.s’ Golf Union. 

L.H.A. Lord High .'Vdmiral. 

L,H.O. Lord High Cliaucellor. 

L.H.T, Lord Hlglx Treasurer. 

Lie. iJeontlai,e. 

Line, Lincoln (toUogc. 

Llt.D. Doctor of IJtiu'ature. 

Litt.B, Bachelor of .Letters 
(fjittmtnim, Latin), 

Lifct.D. Doctor of Letters 
(fjLtcmrum., Latin). 

L. J. Lord J UHtice. 

L.L. Lord- Lliuitenant. 

L.L.A, Lady Literate in 
Arts. 

LL.B. Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws. 

L.L.L Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

L.LL, Licentiate in Laws. 

LL.M. Master of i,awH. 

L.M, Llecntiate In Meilielue ; 
Llc.entiate in Midwifery ; 
Lord Mayor. 

L.M.H. Lady Margaret Hall. 

L.M.S. Liee.utlato In Medi- 
cine and Surgc.ry ; London 
MisHlonary Hoclety, 

L.N.TJ, League of Nations 
Union. 

L.P. Labour X’arty ; Lord 
Provost. 

L,P,0, Lord Xh’OHldent oi’tlie 
Council, 

L.P.O. London lidlharmoule 
Orchestra,. 

L.P,8. Lord Privy Hoal. 

L,P.T.B, London PusHongcr 
iVansporb Board. 

L.E.0, Labour Repnwenta- 
tlon Committee ; Leaiuler 
'Rowing (Huh ; London 
Rowing Club. 

L,8. Lbmean Bucloty (A„ 

jm ^ .r, n, T 

L.S.0, London Hoclety of 
Compositors (M,). 

L.S.E. London HesUool of 
Eoonomles. 

L.8.0, Labour Hupidy Dr- 
ganlzatlon ; London ,Sym- 

I dmuy Orchestra. 

',A. Lawn Tenuis Amho- 
elation ; London Teachers' 
Association. 

L.T.C, Lawn Tiuinls Club. 
L.Th. Licentiate In Theology, 

M. Preoedvm atfmr inUlttk^ 
may stand for Member, 
IM.A, Master of Arts ; Mili- 
tary Academy, 

M.A,A. Master at Arms, 
M,A*B, Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board. 

Magd. M:agdaIon(-e) OoHego. 


M.A.I. iVtfi/iskr Ui A Hr 
iHUoninria (Latin), Master 
of Kngineming ; MiMiilier of 
the Antliropologicul Insti- 
tute. 

M.A.O. Master of Obstetric 
.‘VrI,. 

March. Marehiimess, 

Marii. ManiiH'SH. 

M.B. Baehelor of Medicine : 

Medical Boaii'd, 

M.B.E, Miunber oftbe Order 
of the BrUiish Emidri’. 

M.C. Member of CemiciL 

M.O.C. Marylebone (iieket 
Club. 

M.C.D, Doctor of Compai'U- 
tfivo Medicine ; Member oJ’ 
the College of Deutists. 

M.Ch, Maukter H/iirurinar 
(Laiiu), Master of Surger>*. 

M.Ch.Or.h, Mjuster of Urtlm- 
pnedle Hurgery. 

M.C.L, Master of Civil J,aw, 

M.Com. Master of Com- 
merce. 

M.Comm. Master of (^im- 
meree and Adniiiiistrnthm. 

M.D. Doctor of Medieiui*. 

M.D.S. Musti'i* ol' Denial 
Hurgery. 

M,E, Most l')xeelletit. 

M.E.O, MienluT of Kvecii 
(live Gouiuil. 

Mod. MednllhiL 

M.Bng. Maiil.er of Engineer' 
ing. 

Mort. Mmieii College. 

M.Fed, Minia-s’ Kederatlmi. 
Mgr, MotiHiiguenr ; Mon- 
slgnor. 

M.Hon, Mosl. Honourable. 

M.K.W, Military Kuiglit ol 
Windsor, 

M.L.A. Modern lamgiuige 
A'lsoclatlon, 

M.M.S. Methodist MlHslon- 
ary Society. 

M.H, Mercliant Navy. 

M.P. Mcmbiu' of Paiilamenl ; 

Minister IMeulpotimMary, 

M.PhCil), Master cif lMiHo< 
MOphy. 

M.E. Masticr of tin* Rolls, 

M.E.a Mcdieid Besenrcli 
Cumudl, 

M.S, Master of Surgery : 

Muslml Hoeieiy. 

M.So. Master of Heienee. 

M.S.L Membtn- oftbe Cluir- 
Uu'od SurvcyiivH’ lUMl.ItU' 
tloti. 

M.U. Mothers' Union ; 
MotoiistiH* Union ; Musi- 
cians' Union, 

M.V.O, Meuiiier oftbe Ro.^ni 
Vietmiaii Order. 

M.W, Most Worthy. 

M.W,B. Metroimlitan Water 
Board. 

M, W.F.G.B, MlneworkerH' 

Federation of Great, Brit- 
ain. 

H.A.L.G.O, Nathmal Asiioeb 
alrhm of Local Government. 
Olheiu'H, 

H,A.S.tr. NatUima Adult 
Hchools Union. 

N. B.A, Nortli BidtUh Acml" 
euLV, 

N.B.G, National Broiuleasl Ing 
Company (U.H.A,), 

N.BiL. N a ti 1 0 n a 1 B o o k 
League. 

N.B.S, National BroadcuHt 
ing Service (New Zealand) 

N.O.O.L. Natloun] Coimell 
for Civil LIherUes. 

N.C.O.V.D. National Uouneli 
for Combating Venereal 
I JlMeascH, 

N.O.L.O. National tkameil 
of Labour ('ollegoH. 

N, 0.8,8, National Connell 
of Social Services, 
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E.S.C. Koynl Soolel'.y ol 

(ijm.'ul.'i (P.). 

R.S.D. lioyal of 

Dublin. 

R.SJ'L lioynl Sn(‘-!ol;y of 

(F.). 

E.S.G.S. S(!oW.iHh 

D(*o>.':rui»lii<',iU Snclf'ly (F.). 

R.S.L. Itnynl WncioDy, 

bniidnn ; lioyal Wociniy ol 
l/it.nniturn (A., P., M.). 

R.S.M. RoyjU Hchool of 

M ('did no (P.) ; Royal 

Sclutol oT (A.). 

R.S.F.B. Royal SocDly for 
(he Rrob'dJon of ItirdM. 

R.S.F.C.A. Royal Soc.iol.y 

r<ir lilu‘ ?!’(' volition of 

('l•Ul'l(.v I'O Anlniala. 

R.S-P.?. Royal Society of 
I‘orl.ralt PalntcrH. 

R.S.S. JirifnliH ^^oridatin^ 

Sodnfis (Ratlii), Follow ol 
Dk' Royal Sooirty. 

R.S,S.A. Royal Mcottlah 
Soolid.y ol’ Arts (P.). 

R.S.T, Royal Sooloty of 

'roaolim’H (I^, M.). 

R.8.T.M.II. Koyal Holiool of 

'I’roidoal Mialioinn and 

IlyKioiu' (F-). 

R.S.W.S. Royal Scoi-ttsli 

\Vai<‘V“(ioloni' Sooloty (A»). 

R.T,C. Royal 'IVilinloal (Job 
loyo, (JlaHKow (A.). 

R.T.S, KolifJtioua Trad, 

Sooloty ; Koya,rj'oxoi)liillto 
SooH'i.y, 

R.T.Y.C, Royal Tlmnu'H 

Yacht dub. 

R.XJ. ItuMby Tfnion. 

R.UX Royal lliiivi'rHlty of 
Iroland (P,). 

E.TJ.S.I. Royal Unilod Sor- 
vioi' InHtltutiou (M,). 

R.U.S.MUS. Royal ITnttod 
Sorvico Muhouiii. 

R.V.O. Royal VioturlauClhala. 

R.V.C.I. Royal Votorlnary 
(kdli'Ko of Inland. 

R.V.I.A. Royal Victoria u 
Insl ituto of Anliiloota (A.» 
E.). 

R.W. Rlidit WorHliiiirul ; 
Rlyld, Worthy. 

E.W.A. Royal Wo.sl. d’ 
Rntjiand Aoadoniy (A.). 

R. W.S. Royal Sooloty of 
Raintiu'H in WaiordlolourK 
(A.). 

E.y.S. Royal Vaohl, S(|nad- 
ron. 

S. other 

>imu i^iand for ISodali^ 
(lailhi), Follow. 

8.A. Sa. Ivatlon Army; 
Soiloty ol' AnthiuarioM (F,). 


S.A.A. Soohly of Inoorpor* 
atod Aooountanto and 

AiiditorM (A., F.). 

S.A.A. A. SoolllKh Amatonr 

Athlotio, AsHooiation. 

S.A.C. Sootlish Aiitomobilo 
Flab. 

S.A.E. Sooidiy of Ani,omobil(‘ 
Mii!J:in(MWH. 

S.B.A.C. Sooloty of Rritlsh 
A iror.alt I ’oiiHtruntorM. 

S.B.H. SiottlHb Hoard ot 

Ib'allli. 

S.C. Salvap' CortiH ; Sniirmnn 
Fiairt, : Swiinininy ( 'lub. 

S.C.Ii. Shuhnd, ol’ Fivil Raw. 

S.C.M. Slodont Fhrlstian 

Movimimif,. 

S-C.B. Si^otliiahFydhu.’: Fnioii. 

S.D.F. Social Dmnoorath^ 

Fo(l('ration, 

S.K Sooloty of FmdiuMU'H (F.). 

S.E.C. Sl,o(:k F.xchanKn Coin- 

inittiOis 

S.E.D. So.otllsh Fduoatloiial 
Dopa rtmonl . 

Selw. Solwyii Follofzo, 

S.F.A. Sooltiah h'ootball 

AHHOolatlon. 

5.0. Solioitor Foiu'ral 

5.1. Sl.ar oF Indhi. 

S.J, Sochi, y of -lOHUH. 

8.J.A.A. S. John Andadanon 

AHHotlal.hm. 

S.J.A.B. S. John Amhulaiioo 
IhlKado. 

S.M, Sons of Malta. 

S.M.P, Society of Miniature 
PaintiM’H. 

S.O. ScottiHh Office; 
Sintloiuu’y Olllcc. 

Som. StmiorvlHc Folh'we. 

S.P.C. Sodcl.y for t he 1T('* 
volition of Friiiu'. 

S.P.C.K. Society for llu' 
JToiuotion ol ('hriHtlan 
KnowliMlKc. 

S.P,E, Society for Rurt^ 
lilnKliah. 

S-P.G. Socioty for the Fro- 
paddvhm of t,h(' (loKpd, 

S.P.R, So(lel,y for FHycbical 
RcHoardi. 

S.P.R.C. Society for tin* 
IM’cvmitlon iiiid Rdiof of 
( 'anc(‘r. 

S.P.R.L. Society for Ihc 
I'nmiotion of Rtlhloii and 
laairnlnK. 

S.F.V.O. Society for iho 
Rrevcnlion ol Voncroal 
Diw'aHC. 

S.E.U. ScottiHh RimbyRnlon. 

5.5. S('crct.a,ry for Scotland ; 
Socrct.ary ol’ State. 

5.5. C. Smilpl nral Socioty of 
('aaiada ; Solidtor of tln‘ 
Siipnmu* (h)urt, 


5.5. J.E. Sodd-,y of S. John 
FvaanJtdlHt. 

5.5. M:. Socioty of the Sacred 
MlHHion. 

S.T.B, Hachelor of Sacreil 
Tlu'oloi^y. 

S. T.D. Doctor of Sacretl 
'I'heoloiry, 

St. Edm. H. S. Kdimmd 
Hall. 

T. A. TypoKraphhad Ahho- 
elution. 

T. & G.’W.U. TraiiHpert and 
Ocneral Workei'H* Union. 

T.C. 'fown <!l(wk; 'fown 
(Sunndllor; 'frinity Fol- 
IcfTC ; I’omlnK Flub. 

T.C.D. Trinity ('oIR^kin 

Diihlln (F,). 

T.C.F. iVnrinp: (liih of 

JD’ancc. 

T.C.L. Trinity (hilh^fJd'. 

London (A., F., L.). 

T,G. 'Il'achcrH' Onlhi. 

T.H. TraaiHport Houkc, 

T.I. Tcdmical Insl itnlc ; 
IVxtile InH(H,u(,e (A., F.). 

T.I.H. Their Imperial llluih- 

IKIHHCH. 

Toe H. Talbot nouflo (Toe. 

T In Movho). 

T.P.I. Town Rlannhm in- 
Htitutc (A., M.). 

T.R.C. TeadiD’M’ Ili'KlntrU" 
thm Fcmndl ; TlnuncH 
Rowing Flub. 

T.E.H. Thdr Royal lllgb- 
ncHHCh, 

Trim I'llnity Followe. 

T.tT.C. TratIcH Fnkm (Vni- 
sircHH, or Fonndl. 

T.W.R. 'fran.sport Workern* 
tJnimi. 

T. y.C. TliamcH Y'aclit (Inb. 

O.A.P. United AUHlrnlia 
Party. 

0.C.(L.) UniverHity Folh'gc, 
London. 

0.C.H. Unlvernlty Folloge 
Howpilal (Loudon). 

U. C.P. United Fount ry 

Flirty. 

U.D.C. Union of Dmnoeratlc 
Fonl,rol : Urban Dint, rid, 
(touiidl. 

U.F.C. United Free Fliurch, 

0.J.D. UtriUHffm durin Doc- 
dr (Latin), Dod.or of 
FivH and ('a, non laiw. 

0.K.A. UlHtd- King-ol- 
Armn: United Kingdom 
Alllanci'. 

U.N. Uniteil NatloiiH. 


0.N.A. United Natloim 
AHModatioii. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. Unltc<l Natlonrt 
FdiicatlonaL Sdi'iithle, and 
(hilt oral Organi/.allon. 

Univ. Univm’Hity (Follcge). 

U.N.R.R.A. United Natlonw 
JUlief and Rehalllltutlon 
AdmIiiiHt,rat,ion. 

0.P.C. United Fn'Hhyterinii 
( M i 

U.S.I. llnitcd Service In- 
HtitnUon. 

0.S. ot S. Undm’-Si'crd.ary 
of St, ate. 

U. S.8.C. Unitml Staten Su- 

prcim* Foiirtr. 

V. A, Ordm' of Victoria and 
Albert ; Vhiir-ApoHtk'. 

V. Si A. VIdnria and Alhm't 
Mimcnin. 

V.C, Vlcc-Fhancdlor. 

V.D. Victorian Decoration. 

Ven. Venerable. 

V.H.S. Honorary Surgeon to 
the Vlem'oy of India. 

Vis(ct). ViHcmuit. 

V.M.D, Doctor of Vd'crl nary 
Medidms 

V.M.H. Victoria Medal of 
Honour. 

V. P. Vice-FrcHidcnt. 

Wadh. Wadluun (Alh^g^". 

W. O.A, Women Ulth/CUH' 

AHHodatlon. 

W.D, War Depart, meni, ; 

Workn Di'parl.nu'ut. 

W.E.A, Workm'H' Hduca- 

t.ional AaModaJion. 

W.I. Wommi’n limilt.nte. 

W.E.F. WomcifH Liberal 

Federation. 

W.O. War Dtllei'. 

Wp. WorHhlf) (title). 

W.E.tJ. Wdnh Rugby Union. 

W.S. Writer t,o the SigmR. 

W.T.A, Workern' I'ravil 
AHKodatlon. 

W.U.S.E, WhimeiFa United 
Hm'Vlee LcjikUO. 

Y. C. Vneht t'lub. 

y.H.A. Youth lloHtelrt Ahho- 
vhitliiti 

y.M.C.A.’ Young MciFh 
( lirlHthin AHHodat,lon. 

y.M.C.U. Young Meu’n 
UhrUtlan Union. 

y.M,F,S. Young MciFh 
F rlmully Sodet.y, 

y.E.A. Yacht Riudiig Ahho- 
dnJlon. 

y.W.O.A, Young WommUrt 
(ihriKtlnn AHHodaUon, 

y.W.S. Young Wali'HSodidy. 

Z. S. 7a)ologleul Society (P.). 


Section III. WAR, THE SERVICES, CIVIL DEFENCE 

The (ibhreviations that follow are those used bv the Navy, Army, the Air Forces, and by the various Civil 
Defence and other assoeuited Services in waiiime. The list is ueeessarilv selective though eomprehenswe. 
Decorations with both civilian and military classes are fiiven in Section IL 


A. Acting; mlmlnintratUm ; 
aHHlHt.anl, ; AuNlllary Air 
h'oree ; Naval Aviation. 

A. A. Antbalreralt; Army Act* 

A.A.C, Army Air (kiriiH. 

A.A.C,U. AntJ-Alreruft Fo- 
ofienitiou Unit. 

A.A.D.O, AnU"Alrcral*l, De- 
fence Fommauder. 

A.A.F, Auxiliary Air Fnn'e. 

A.A.G, AwlHtam, Adjuta.ntr 
Ueneral. 

A.A.li.M.G. A uti-airoraft 
light m!iddne*guu. 

A. & A.E.E. Aircraft and 
Armiimmit Mxperimental 
FHtahUHliment', 

A,A.a.M.a. AHHlHtaut Adju- 
tant and (JuartemiaHter- 
t’em'raL 


A.A.S. Auxiliary Amhulane(‘ 
Service. 

A.A.S.C. Army Air Support 
Foutrol, 

A.B, Aiile-hodlod (eeninan); 
Army Hook. 

A.B.C. Air Hooking Fmitrc. 

A.B.C.A. Army Uureau of 
Furreut Allalru. 

A.B.O.D. America, Hritalii, 

Fhhui, Dut.di KaHt Imlli'H. 

A.B.I),A. AmerlcamllrltlHli- 
l)ut.di-AuHt,rallan area. 

A.B.P.O. Army UaHC Font 

umee. 

A.B.T.S. Army Blood Trarm- 
fuHiou Service. 

A.O. AircmCt carrier ; air- 
craft, man ; armoured ear : 
army coope, ration. 


A/C. Aircraft. 

A.C.l, Aircraftman, 1 h 1 

( 'lUHH, 

A.C.3. Aircraftman, 2pd 
FhirtH. 

A.C.C. Army Fat.crlnw (kirim. 
A.Cdrs. Air Fommodore. 
A.OflL Air (Uimmaadaivt 
(W.R.A.F.). 

A.C.F. Army UadiR, Force, 
A,C/H, Aircraft, hand, 

A.C.l. Air UouncU liiHiriic- 
tion; Army UouncU In- 
Btnud’Joii. 

Aok. Acknowledge. 

A.C.M. Air Flihd’ MatHhaL 
A.C.S.E,A. Air Uommaml, 
SouUi-JlaHt AhIu. 

A.CX Anmmre<l command 
vchlc,lm 


A.C.W. AlrcridTwomam 

A.C.W.X. AlrcridUvumati, 'iHt 
FIjihh, 

A.O. W.2, A 1 rcraft-vvoiua ti, 

2nd FlaHH. 

A.D, Air dlaUatch ; armonml 
dlvlHlon; nuMlntant director, 

A.B.C. Aide - de - camp ; 
Army Ih'nt,Hl Forpn. 

A.D.D.Xi. Airlleld Dummy- 
Heck Landing. 

A.B.G.B. Air Dcrence of 
< I rent Hrlt nlu, 

Adj, Adjutant. 

Adm. A dmhilwt, ration ; Ad» 
mlraUly). 

A.D.M.S, AHHlHtunt Director 
of Medlcid ServlccH, 

A.B.0.8. AHBlHtant Director 
of Ordnance Hervlcen, 
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D.C.L.I. l)uk(‘ of (loniwaU'H 
Litfht Infanta’y. 

D.O.M. DlsMtmulwlUMl Cou- 
<Ui(!t. Mialnl ; Dintrict. (\mri 
Martial. 

D.O.O. Doiital (1('rk OnUu’ly. 

D.C.T. I)ol)fch"olu^r^^(‘ tlirowor, 

D.C.W. IX'imriiiuoit of 
(*h(iml('.al Warfan*. 

D.D. l)r.r)u.ty ilin'otor ; 
Dtiplax Odvo. 

D,E.M.S. J) 0 f (' UH I V a I y 
(aiuippad nvan'hanli Hblp. 

Dot. Detacdmd ; (Ictachiiuuit ; 
(i(‘tonat.or. 

D.F. l)(d‘('iinivo (l(‘Htroy(‘r 
lloillla ; ilin'otiloii llndiM' 
(-iti/i). 

D.F.C. DiHtiuKiiiHlK'd t'lyins^ 

(U'OHH. 

D.F.M. DlHtluaiuiHlK'd KlyiiiM! 
Modal. 

D.F.Opa. Ulm-tor of Ki^litar 
OporafioriH. 

D.G. .OawmsHiiiK ; Diirclor- 
(Jonoral ; Dragoon (diardH, 

D.G.D. l)li’t‘rtor of Ground 

D.D.M.S. f)irt‘otor-(4i'utu'al ol‘ 
Mcdlaal WervicoH, 

D.G.O. l)IrtM'.toi‘“G(!U(*nd of 
OrKanizatiou. 

D.G.P. J)irtM;toi’diI('iU!ml of 

Fniduoliiou, 

D.G.E. l)in,H!ior('(jlou(U'ul) of 
( 4ra v(SH Ilowiatirat i ( )n . 

D.Q.E.D. Dlroctor-filcinu’al of 
lloKoarch and Dovelopnuunti. 

D.G.S. Dlroctior-Gcinu’al of 

fSiKualH. 

D.G.Tn. Dlmdor-Giuu^ral of 
Traonportatiou Sorsici's. 

D.G.W.I.F. Diroctor-Goiu'ral 
of \V(‘Ht)ons and Instru- 
nnaits Production. 

D.H. l)ir(‘(dior o(' Uys^itMU'. 

D.Hrs. Director of Ulriii(.?H 

!S(u'vic(‘. 

D.I. Da,Uy liiHin'.cfioii. 

Div. Division. 

D.I.W.T. Dinador of Inland 
Waf(u* 'franHp<irli Siu’vici' 
(.Vriny), 

D.Lab. Dinu’tior of Lalnnir. 

D.L.C.O. Di'ck Landing Con- 
trol Olllccr. 

D.L.I. Diirluiiu Idj^hli In- 

laniry. 

D.M. DIplK'nyl-ainiru'-cliloro- 
arnlrK' ; Director of Mia'li- 
anDat.lon. 

D.M.O. Director of MiUlju’y 

(!ooperat4on. 

D.M.I. Dlioetor of Military 

1 ntollip;en(«('. 

D.M.O, Dlioctor of t,li(‘ 
MetuMiroloptlcal Oltlce, 
(lt..\.K.). 

D.H.b.i. Iilnaiiorof Milil»U’y 
DperatlouH and Inidll- 
wen(‘u. 

D.M.Q. Dlnuit(n' of Movo- 
pientH and t^,uairti'rltu.c. 

D.M.S, Dlivctor of Medical 
ServlcuH (Anny). 

D.M.T. Director of Milll.arv 
'rralniiifj! ; driver, naadianl" 
<*al t.rauHport. 

D.N.A. Dhxndor tU' Naval 

.\eeotint.H. 

D.N.A,D. Dlnador of Naval 
Air DivlHlon. 

D.N.E. Director of Naval 

Dindpinenti. 

D.N.P.T,D. Day»Ni«bt t’ly- 
ink TnilnIniJt Unit.. 

D.N.I. Director of Naval 

lntoUliu!(»nec, 

D.NM.S. Director of Na.val 
Mcdhad Servlei'H. 

D.N.R. Dlr(*ctor of Naval 

HceruItlnK. 

Do. Dornier. 

D.O. D(Mnl-ol!Udal ; Dlna-tor 
of Or^ianlsiatlon ; l)lvl« 
Hioual Order, 


D.O.D. Director of Of)cra- 
tiouH Division ( It.N.). 

D.O.I.O. Director of IntcllD 
p:(‘iua‘, Op('rat.ionH (U.A.K.). 

D.O.IS. Director of Intidli- 
tnuaa', Security fJt.A.K.), 

D.O.M, Dii’octorof M.nnuln|jc. 

D.O.N. Dir(‘ct.<n' of Navijj;n- 
(ilon. 

D.O.S. Diriador of SlRiudH 
(It.A .P.). 

D.P. Deep pe, lustration ; 
delivery point ; <liHperHal 
point ; (liapljeu'd pi'i’Kon ; 
drill pnrt)OH(s.s ; Dnl.y Pilot.. 

D.F.E. Direct.or of IhihWv, 
lU'liitiouH (R.A.K.). 

D.P.S. Director of Persinnil 
S(‘rvlc(‘H. 

D.E. I>(‘ad leekoniniu:; din- 
pateh rld('r. 

D.E.D.S. Diapateli Rider 
(.('l.t(‘r Servle*'. 

D.E.O. Daily (or DIviMionul) 
Koutliu' ()rd)‘r. 

D.S, Dce.ontainination Scpiad; 
Di rise, tiny: Staff. 

D.S.C. Dlst.lnvulHlu'd Servic(' 
(iroHH. 

D.S.C.D, Diriador of Small 
Graft. DiHpoHaJs. 

D.S.E.A. Diivis HUhinariius 
eseaiu' aitparatUH. 

D.S.M. Director of S(‘rvi(‘in^^ 
and Maintcimne(‘ (R.A.f'.) ; 
liiHlinKuiHlual St^rvieu' 
Medal. 

D.S.O, DistlnKutHhed S(srvicc, 
Drder. 

D.S.E. Dlrce.tor of Seii'utille, 
Rcstsansli. 

D.T.A.C.F. Director 'IVrri- 
torbil Army and Gadd. 
l'’ore,(', 

D.T.D. Delia rl.numt. of 
dV'clmleal I )(‘V(dopinent . 

D.T.F. Direct.or of Plying 
Trainltm (R.A.P). 

D.T.O. Director of Op(M'a- 
t.ional 'rriilaiiur (R.A.P.). 

D.T.T. Director of d’ee-linieal 
I’rainlnaflGA.P.). 

Dvr. Drix'cr. 

D.W.A.A.P, Diree.ior of 
tVooKui’s .Vnxiliary Air 
Pore(‘. 

D.'W.D, Director of Weapon 
l)('velopineni.. 

D.Z. Droppinjx zone. 


E, PamlnciU' ; cttulpnient . 

E.A. Patvptlnn Army ; enemy 
airerait ; Knwhieer Admiral 
(R.N.). 

E.A.A.S. Fannins Air Anna," 
ment' Seliool. 

E.A.M. iUhuUi'on Ap^'lfftJir- 
ivtihin MrUrpuii (Gr,), 
Nat.Pmal IdlH‘ra.t.ion Pnmt,. 

B.A.N.S. Panpire Air Navlwt- 
tlon Si'liool, 

E.O. PaiKlneer(^i.iit,aln(R.’N.): 
I'irieort (sarr|(‘r, 

E.C.F.S. Panpiris (teutral Ply- 
ing Seliool. 

Ech, PasheUm. 

E»D. PnUsiemw Decoration. 

B,F, Pxpedit.louai-y l^'oree. 

E.FX Expeditionary Ponca 
lnHl,l1.Ull‘H, 

E.F.M. 'P.xpedltlouary Porcew 
MeHHaui*. 

E,F.T.S. Eh'nn'nt.ary Plylmi 
'fraialnu: Seliool ; Empire 
IdyluK Tndnluiis Sisliool. 

E.G.iVI. Empire Gallantry 
M(Hlnl. 

E.-ta-C. PaiKlncer-liV'GUlef of 
the PItHsl.. 

E.i.A.S. Ethoifm Laikon 
A iirIrfthmilUw S* trafoit 
(Gr,), National Popular 
Idbt'ratlon Army, 

KX,0)p, Ent^lnear UauteniMitr 
OommamUsr, 


E.L.S. ExprcHH Uet.tm' Sm'- 

E.M.S, EmiM'Keney Misdleul 
Servii'C, 

Ens:. Eimliuasr. 

E.N.8.A. EnI.ertaInmeolH Nji" 
t.ional Servi(S(* AKH<ielat!ou. 

E.O, Eiluentloa (Paiainem', 
Ent.ertalnmeiilH, I'kpilp- 
ment or Est.aliliwluiemt.a) 
OlUeer. 

B.R.A. EntJd fie-. Room Arli- 
tleer. 

E.B.S. Enipiic Itadio Seliool. 

E.S.O. EmbarkaGon Stall’ 
Glllei'i'. 

Estabs, EHtablisliiiiisut.a, 

E.T.A. Eal.imaltal tbius of 
arrival. 

E.T.C. EmerKiuuw 'I'raliiinK 
(Jentre. 

E.T.D. EHtimati'd time ol’ 
departure. 

E.T.O. Eurr)peau 'Plieatre of 
Gpiu’atlons. 

E.T.P.S. Emplias 'feat, idiots* 
Scsliool, 

B.V.T. Edmaitlona! and Voe.H- 
flonal Trahiiuf(. 

E.W.8. Enu-rj^imey \val.er 
Hupiily. 


F. I‘'ijjili1er ; plu)tou:rapbI<s 
nlreraft (U.S.). 

F.A,A. Fleet, Air Arm. 

F.A.M.O. Forward Airtlidd 
MaJutcnauei' Druanii^uliitn. 

F.A.N.Y. First .Vld NurHiiu^ 
Yeonumry. 

F.A.P. First. Aid Party (or 
Post). 

F.A.D, PriendH* Amlmliuiee 
Unit. 

F.B. IPivliterdiomlau' ; lire 
brlKude ; llyliw-boat. 

F,C. Fire control; llei-t. 

F.C.O. Piyintd'oid.nll tHllem*. 

F.C.P. Forward Gont.rol Post. 

Fd, FFId. 

F.D.B. Fi«li(.er divi'dMirnber. 

F.D.B, Forward did'ended 
loeaJi til's, 

F.E. Fliwdit Fiikiiu'i'r, 

F.E.U. Fsirwanl Eimlinueut 
Unit., 

F.F. Free Freneb ; Fnmtb'r 
l''oree. 

F.F.F. Fbddlmi: Freneb 
f'onses, 

F.F.I. Free from Infeet Ion; 
Freneb Forces of the In* 
tevior. 

F.O. Fire Guard; Foot. 
Guards. 

F.G.C.M. Field General 
Court MarUal. 

FIDO. Invi’st.lRallou 

Dispersal Dfieiatlmi. 

FX. FIlKbt tU'Ut.enam. 

Flak. Fliri/rriihtvrliH'inumr 
(Ger.), ant! nbci'aft. lire. 

Fit. Fliglil. 

Fit. 0. FiUdit Dfficcr 

F.M^'^'lclrf'lJiarsbnl ; Eligbi. 
Mecbanb!. 

Fnan, Eormatlon. 

F.M.O. FI(S't Mall GlIF't'r. 

F.O. idag Gllli't'r ; Plying 
Olllccr, 

F.O.I.C, Plag OlUctsr In 
(Mia,rg(s. 

F.0.0. Forward Observation 
Ollbscr. 

F.P. Field pnulsbmi'nt ; tins 
lilckott 

F.P.a ideld Post Olllce. 

F,R, Fighter rcconmdssance. 

F.S. Picld seusiirlty ; llebl 
H('rvi(*e ; Fleet Hnrgenn ; 
Flight Mergeaut. 

F.S.M.O. Field Service JVIardi" 
ing Oriler. 

F j.O. Field Beourtty ORlecr, 


F.S.P. IdiMd Security Per- 
sonnel. 

F.S.P.B. Idi'ld Service I'oeket 
Hook. 

F.S.E. Vh id Service llcgula,* 
lions. 

F.T.B. FhH't torpedo bomber. 
F.T.O, Fleet torpedo olllcer. 
F.T.S. Flying 'rrainingSehook 
Fiis. Fusill<'r. 

Fw. Poelo'-Wulf. 

F/W. I'Mlr- weal her, 

Fwil. l'’orward. 


G, General Stall'. 

G.A.F. Geeman vVir Foree, 

G.B. Gunboat. 

G.C, Gciitli'iiian itjuMt; 
George Gross ; Group Gap- 
lain. 

G.C.A. Gioimil •' coiit.rolle<l 
a)>]ironeh (radar). 

G.C.C. Group Gutitrol Geni.re. 

G.C, I. Ground - (‘(»u( rolled 
Interception (radar). 

G.C.M. G('neral<*onii M r'lal. 
G.D. Geiu'iul duties ; giounil 
<l(*feia‘e. 

Gdsma. Guardsinau. 

G.E. Garrison Ibiginecr ; 

Ground Fnglneer. 

Gan. General. 

G.G. Gia'imdicr (Juards. 

G.H.Q. General Heail- 

i|nm't<'is- 

0,1. General ior Go\ ernnu'nt) 
Issue (U.S.), lu'iiee, eollo* 
Muially, a U.S. :ioIdier 
O.D. Gunijt.ver; 'piiida.ving 
(radnr), 

O.M. tlemve M.'dal, 

Onr. Gunner. 

O.N.T.O. Girls' Nanlieal 

'I'ndning Gorp''* 
O.O.C.(-iu-C.). Gi'ueral 
()llie(‘r Gommanding («lm 
Gbiel ), 

0,0. R. Gnu Opi'i'nliunu 

Room. 

O.F, General puriKries. 
Op.natR. Group ( 'attain. 
O.P.O. Gun Position Gliieer. 
O.F.R. Glider I'ilot llegiment. 
O.F.T, General Pnriins.-s 
'I’runsport . 

O.E. ( b'liei'a! iveonnait.sauei’ ; 
Gui'klia lUr.c"., 

O.ll.O. General Ronllne 

( b'th'i’. 

0,8. tleneral ser\ lee ; Gen 
eral SI ail'. 

O.S.C. General S(*r\ lee ( 'm ps, 
O.S.D. Genera! S| ad’ Gibeei. 
O.B.F, ( *00(1 aer\ ice iienMioii, 
O.T. Glldf'i' lug. 

O.T.C, Giiis’TraiabigGol'ita, 
O.T.V. Gimdowinu wddele. 


ILA. Hluleangle, 

H.A.A. Heavy antiaircraft. 

H.A.O. Hoiuuirabk' AillUery 
Gompau.v . 

ir.C.F. Honorary Gliuplalu 

10 till' l''oreeH, 

H,D. Henvy diilv ; Hbdi- 

lanil DK lalou ; Home i)t'* 
fene(* ; borw’ dtawn, 

Ha. Helukel, 

H.E. llieii explosive. 

H.F, Higlhlevel flgliter; 

Home Flet'l.; Home lAu'ces. 

H.O. Home. Guard; Home 

Guards. 

H.M. HIgblaud bight In- 
laid ry. 

H.M.A.O, Hla Majesty's Air- 
eraft Garrier. 

H.M.AJ. Hla Majestya 

AiiKl rullau Ship. 

H.M.C.S, HD MaleKty*'( 

( 'anudlaii Ship. 

H.M.F. Ills Ma|efit,v's Ftave>.i. 

Hla Majwdy‘s 
Indian Bblp. 


ABBREVIATIONS 3: WAR AND SERVICES 


1? r? 


0.0. OhwM'vntloii ; 

OlxTiitiou (h'drr; Orderly 
OllhMM*; ()rdii!m<‘(‘ Ollh'i'r. 

0.0. W. Ointrr on.lK' Watch. 

O.P. ()hH<'i‘\ ataon jkikIi. 

Op!*. OpcraticMirt. 

O.Ri. 0 |)('ra. t. h)ns room; 
orderly room ; ((l.lior 

rajdu 

Orbat. Order oC hattli'. 

Ord. Ordnaiie(\ 

0 R.8. Orderly Hoom Sim*- 
^searit. 

O.S, Ordinary Seaman , 
ordnnta'c him'vIcck. 

O.S.S. Olhei'. oC Slnl.<‘ij;le 
S(M‘vIe('H 0 hS,). 

O.T.C. OllieiM’s’ 'rralniny 
CorpM. 

O.T.S. OlUeer.M’ TrainiiiK 
Sehiml. 

O.T.TJ. Opi'raOonal Trainint' 
Unit. 

02E. Odieer in eliarjJie of 
2nd ICclielon. 

O.TJ.A.S. Oxford ilniviM’Mity 
Air Siinadvon, 

O.W.I. omeeofWar Informa- 
tion (O.S,). 

O.W.L. OpiM-ator, wlndi'Hs 
ami limx 


P, Pai rol-boni ; pevHonnel 
hraneh (R.A.K.); purHuit 
airernft 

p.a.c, IbiHHiHl advanced eluHn, 
Military I'ollt'pjc of Seimiee. 

P.A.O.tT. I*araehutt^ and 
Ual)l(‘ Unit. 

P.A.D. PasHivi' air didmuax 

Pailiorce.. P(M'Hia and Iran 
Uonax 

Paymr. PaymaHter. 

P.B Pa,trol boat; patrol 
bombei*. 

P.B.I. “ Poor bloody in- 
fant rj*." 

P.O. Paymaster Uaptain 
(R.N.); Paymasti'r (toiu- 
nmndiM’ 

P.D.C. INM'Honnel Disposal 
Centre. 

P.D.G. Paymastar Dlnador- 
UmaM’al. 

Pdr. Pounder (Kuns). 

PSc. Privati* lirsti-elaMs (U.S.). 

P.F.F. PatbilmhM* Poree. 

P.H. Purpli! Ibairt (U.S. 
de<’oraOon). 

P.I, Ibdnt of linpael,. 

P.I.A.T. Projector, infantry, 
anti-tank. 

PI. IMatoon, 

P.L. i'aymaHtar-Tdimtonnnt ; 
plain lanj^cmiKo. 

Pit. Pilot. 

PLUTO. PliH'-llno nnder tbe 
o(a*an. 

P.M. Payinastnr ; Provonti- 
Marslud, 

P.M.O. PrcHident of the Miw 
Uommlt.tni'. 

P.M.E.A.F.N.S. Prineiw 
Mary's Royal Air Poree 
NiirshiK Servh'e. 

P.O. Petiy Ollleer: Pilot 
Olllem* ; PloOlny Ollleer. 

P.O.L. P(‘trol, oil, and 
luhrleaiila, 

P.O.E. Personnel Oeenrnmee 
Reports 

P.O.Tel. Pid.ty OlUeer Teli*- 
Kranhlst. 

P.O.W, Prlsonm’of war. 

P.P. Petrol ttoint, 

P.P.I. Plan position indloator 
(radar), 

P.E. Para(dmte Iloptinient ; 
photOKrnpbU*. reeonnalH" 
Haneo ; faildle relat ions. 

P.E.A. PayniuHter Rour- 
Adtniral. 

P.E.I Pnsldent of tbo 
Ri'gimental Instltiitio. 

Pio. ProvoHt, 


P.E.O. Public Ri'lations 
Ollleer. 

P.E.P. Pei.rol relilliim point. 
P.E.U. Pliotowraphie, Re- 
eimnaissanei' Unit, 
p.s.a. Passed R.,V.P. Staff 
Uollem*. 

p.s.c. I'assed Stall' Uolimn*. 
P.S.I. IN'rmaiumt stall' iu- 
strnelor ; Prewideid* of tla^ 
SiM'viees Institute. 

P.S.L. l>ay master Siib- 
bimitimantu 

P.S.T.O. Prineipni Siai 
Transport Olllem*. 

P.T. Idiysieal Traiain}’;, 

Pte. l'Ti\Mit(‘. 

P.T.L Physical Training; 

Inst rneior, 

p.u.n.s. IkM'inammtily nnllti 
I'or naval sm’viee, 

P.V. Paravaau* ; pirtrol 

vi'WHid ; t)rlvat(‘. vent ure, 
P.W, IM'iHoner of war. 
P.W.C. l*ost-War Credit. 
P.W.R. Police War Resi'rve, 

P. X. Post ,Uxeban«(‘ (U.S.). 
Pss.Kw. JUttunkmfhmipni 

((i(M',), tank. 

Q. (biariennasl-(M‘'M Brnneh, 
Q.AA.M.II.S. (bu'cn Alex- 

andrn/s liuperlid Mdilviry 
Nursinp: Sm-vlee. 
Q.A.R.N.N.S. Queim Ali'X- 
andra’H Royal Naval Nnrs- 
IniJj Sm'vkax 
Q.O. (brnrliM* I)(*e.k. 

Q.E, Quadrant. (‘levation. 

Q.F. (biiek-llriiiK. 

Q.M. (bnirterimist.er ; (Juemi’s 
Messenm'i’. 

Q.M.A.A.C. (biemi Mary's 
Army Auxiliary ('orps. 
Q.M.G. (), u a, rticr m aHt<u’- 
OeniM'al. 

Q.M.S. (biarlermaster- 

S(Maj:(‘atd . 

Q. O. (binlilied in Onlnanee. 

E. Ri'eonaaisHamM' ; rcHeue ; 

I'i'serve ; rlnlil airship, 

E.A. ilea r- Admiral ; Royal 
Artillery. 

E.A.(A.). Rea,r-A(lmiraS o( 
Alrc'raft ( Carriers. 

E.A.A.F. Royal Anstialian 
Air Uorca*. 

R. A.C. RiOyal Armoured 

Corps, 

R.A.Oa.U, Royal Army 
( 'haphdn'H D(M»nr(.menl;. 
R.A.(l).). R('ar Admiral of 
Oest royers. 

R.A.D.C, Royal Army Den- 
ial Corps. 

R.Ailm. Rear-Admiral. 


R.A.U 


Uo^’al Airerull 


Mstahlisliment. 

R.A.E.C. Royal Army Udn- 
eatloiml Corps. 

R.A.F. Itoyal Alrera.ft 
Ibmtiory : Royal Air Ibiree. 

R.A.F.O. lUwM-ve of Air 
l'’oi'e(‘ Oibem'H. 

E.A.F.R. Royal Air Poren 
Ueyiimmitu 

E.A.F.V.E. Royal Air t'oree 
Volant cm* Resm've. 

E.A.M.O. Royal Army 

Medical Corps. 

E.A.M.O. Rear Alrlleld 

Maintenance OrKaiil/.ntUm, 

E.A.N. R(jynl AuHtralia.n 
Navy. 

E,A.O.C. Rf).vat Army 

Ordnance (J(>rps. 

E.A.P. Regimental !d<l f)Ost. 

R.A.P.C. Royal Army l*ay 
Corps. 

E.A.P. W.L HepatrlatUni of 
AllMd Prisoners of Wiir 
and lnteriu*es. 

E.A.E.O. lit^wular Army 
ItoHorvo of OllU^ors. 


R.A.8.C. Ko.val Army Sm*- 
viia' Carps. 

R. Aux. A.F. Rf)yal Auxi- 
liary Air Koreci. 

E.A.V.C. Rnyal Army 
Veterinary (torps. 

E.B. Rille Drixadi^ 

E.C. Rt'i-rnilimi: eimlii'c ; 
liiMl Cross, 

E.C.A.P. Royal Canadian 
Ail* Pore(‘. 

E.C.IVI, Reyinnmtal Corporal- 
Maior (Household C!l\alr.^'). 
E.C.N. Royid Canadian Navy. 
E.C.N.C. R(..val Corps (T 
Naval Const. rnetoi's. 

R.C.S. Royal Corps of 
Sii^nals. 

R.D, Royal Naval Reserve 
Deetiral Ian, 

R.B.F. Radio diivClon- 
llnd('r(-inu:). 

E.D.X. Ri'saareh Depart- 
naml. Ponnula X ((Wplo- 

MiV('). 

E.B.Y, Royal Doe.kyard. 

E.E. Royal lOnwinem's. 

Recce. Ri'eomiaissjnu'e, 

RoS. RefcM'iMiee. 

RokI:. Ib'Miimmit. 

R.E.M.F1. Royal Kli'ctrie.al 
and MetTaaleal Umdneers. 
Rof?. Resm've. 

R.B.S. Rival’ Panermmey 
SiM-vh’e. 

R.F. Raii'/e-llnder ; Rayal 
Unslliars. 

R.P.A. Royal Kleld Artillmw. 
R.F.O. Ro,\al Plyini.' Corps. 
Rln. Rilleman. 

R.O.A. R(»yal Cnrrl'j(»n 
Ar1 

R.G.B. ■ ’ River Cnnhont. 
IR.N.). 

R.H.A. Roval Ilorsi* Artillery, 
E.H.Q, RiTimeutal ilead- 

(piarl (M'S. 

R.I, RiKoraus Imprisanini’id . 
R-LA.l**. Rayal Indian Air 
Koreix 

R.LP. Royal Dmlsklllimt 
UnKlliiM'H : Royal Irish 

l<'nsllierH. 

R.LN, Royal Indlaii Njivy, 
E/L. Radiolocation. 

R.M. Royal MarincH. 

E.M.A, Royal Marhu' Ar- 
tillery; Roj'al Military 
AeaibMuy. 

R.M.C. Royal Military 
CoIDTi', 

E.M.P. Re,(x!numtal medical 
iioHt : Royal Marina’ Police. 
E.N. Royal Navy, 

II.N.A.IS. Royal Naval Air 
StM'viee, 

R.N.U. Royal Naval ColleiKv 
R.N.D, Royal Naval Divi- 
sion. 

Bi.N.E. Royal Naval Resm'vix 
B.N.S.O. Royal Naval Stalf 
CoUcmKX 

B.N.SJ. Royal Naval 

SiOentHle Sm’vlei'. 

B.N.V.R. Royal Naval 

Volnnls'cr R('aerv('. 
B.N.V.S.R. Royal Naval 
VnlnnteiM’ HupplmntMitiary 
RcMtM've. 

E.N.2:.A.F. Royal New 
Z(*akind Air Porei’, 

B.N,21.N. Royal NmvZtmland 
Navy. 

E.O. R(rrnllln« Ollleer; 
ReH(M’V(’ of Olllem's ; Rmi- 
tlm’ OrtliM'. 

E.O.C. Royal 01 sm'V(M' Corps. 
E.O.F. Royal Ordimuee 
Piu'tory. 

E.0.0. aalllamd Ordnance 
Ollleer. 

E.O.S. RcMibmmlval Orderly 
S(M*(j:ennt, 

E.P. Rcfm'llhw point ; ri'seiie 
party ; rocski'it projectile ; 
UtiloH of Prooodurc. 


E.P.C. Royal Plonee.r 
t 'urpa. 

R.p.f?. Rounds iKM* Kun. 

E.F./K. Repairs Parly, 

I leaxy. 

E.P./L. Ib’pidrs Party, 
Lildd , 

E.P.O. Ri’^mlallmJ: P('ity 
oilie('r. 

Epbl. Repealed. 

E.Q.M.C. KeKhioMdal ()nar- 
t(M'mas( (M'”( 'orpornl. 

E.Q.M.S, Reidimolal (jiiar- 
t(M‘maslvr-S(M'!;eanl. 

E.E.C. Royal Red Cross. 

E.S.B. ReM(‘n(‘ SiM'viee and 
D(Mmtlillon, 

E.S.F. Royal Seols Pnsili(M'S, 

E.SifW. Royal ('(o’p.s of 

Siymds. 

E.S.M. IbidmiMilal SiM'm'anl- 
Major. 

E.S.M.S, IbMukM’hujf Safe of 
Mim's StpimL 

R.8.E. Raiding Support 

RcKinnmt ( ArtilkM'y). 

E.S.U. Repair and Salvmn’ 
Cult. 

E/T, Radio l('l(M»lnmy. 

R.Tunto or E.T.C, Royal 
Tank Corps. 

R.T.O. Railway Tramiport 
Oliha’i’. 

E.T.R. Royal Tank Rew1« 
niiMit . 

R.T.U. Ibd nnied l(» unit. 

R.U. |{(‘ad.v-UMe. 

E.U.R. Ro>al UIsliM* Rilles. 

E.V. K(Mnle'/\‘oiif(. 

E.W. Royal Warraiil. 

U.W.A.F.F. Royal M'esf 
African Pronli<‘r Poi'(*e. 

E.W.F. Ro.V(d WOsh Uinu- 
li('rs. 


S. Si'tnals. 

S.A. Senii-auloinal h ; supply 
jiHslst.ant (It.N,). 

8.A.A. Small arms animnni" 

I inn. 

S.A.A.A, Sclmol of Anti- 
Alrei'fd'l Art liiiM'y. 

S.A.A.F. S(adh African Air 
Unrem 

S.A.C.S.M.A. Supnmic Allied 
Cominnnik’r, Soiilli Uic'l 
Asia. 

S.A.D.F. Soudj Alriean 
Didciice Por<‘e, 

8. T. Supply and Tranm 
part. 

S.A.H.S. Soutli African Naval 
Service’. 

S.A.P. Semi armour-pliM'elm.!, 

S.A.E. School (»!' Airerali 
ReeoyplU Ion. 

S.A, 8. SehmH of Air Support ; 
Sjieelal Air SiM’vleix 

S.A.S.O. Si'nlm* Air Stall 
Ollie(M*, 

S.B. SHaial latalmvatn; 
HtridalMM'diimi'ci*. 

8.B.A. Sii’k lmy ailendnnt. 

S.C. Small tM'iiIl ; S(,'dl 

Capbdn ; stalf < 'oII(T('. 

S.C.C. Sea Cadid Corps. 

S.tkilr.i .S(miIoi ('(inimander 

IWMTA.C.) 

S.O.F. Senior Chaplain b» Da' 
l‘’orc(*H, 

S.B. S(Mwle(' dreMM; Hpcelal 
did i('s ; Htall' dtitlcM ; sup- 
ply dnupphiK. 

8.B.O. S(Md<»r Dental (RUeer ; 
Signal DlHtrlbutlng UlUee. 

S/E. SlimltHundned. 

S, E.A.A.F. Kouthd’last Asia 
Mr IdnwH. 

S.E.A.O. Sonth-Fawt Awla 
Ctammind. 

S.E.A.L.F. South- Kant Asia 
Ijjind PoreeH, 

Seo.Lt. Second* ldtMd4manl. 

S(Mdor EdnUmumt 
St, air (Rllour. 
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C. ('uU)rl(', 5 ciipnci- 

; niiuK'Ui.v ; (‘arixni ; 
nuil;ifj:ru(U*, ; ('(nilonib. 
c. ('{Uoi’ic, uniull ; curnMit ; 

voloHty ol' liwlit ill vaaiio. 
Ca (iaU'luui. 
cal. Lalorh^. 

Cb (kilunihiuiu. 

C.B. Contiral Im.tti’ry. 

C,C. (lontiiniouH (‘urroiits 
c.o. CottiOii (’ovcriMl ; cubic 
c.cntiuK^tn'. 

C(1 ('luimiinu. 

00 Ledum, 
eel. (Jciialuric. 

C.G. Conti'u or Mi'ji,vily. 

Off. (.Vuilgnuimu'. 

C.G.I. Lm’ru(jcatc<i Kjilvauiricd 
iron. 

e. G.S. (j('til.iuu‘tifc-ij:i’ammc.- 

Hccoud (Hyrttcui of uid(,H). 

C.I. Laat iron ; coniiircHsloii 
ifxuiUou. 

C.I.E. CoiuprcHHion Iguidon 
(uiRha^. 

01 Lhloriiu*. 
cm. (JunUuict re, 

On (lyiinoucn. 

Co (Jolialt. 

cos. (JoHiim. 
ooseo. (loHccant. 

cot. CotauKcnti. 
o.p. (landlo powi'r. 
o.p.s. (lycioH lun* Hccoad. 

Or (Jhwimium. 

C. R, Lold rolled ; comiircHHion 
ratio ; coiuhu’ reHiHtanci!. 

or.p. Lril.lcal lUH^HHurc. 
or.t. Odtical tenipcraturo. 

Os ('aeniuni. 

Cu CopiH'r. 

c. w. (loutiuiious \vav('. 

D. Deuterium; electric Hun 
dcuHity. 

tl. Dlopd'r ; dorHal. 

df. Specillc Kravity (ciieui.). 

(lb. Decibel. 

D.C. Diri'ct eurnuili : wtaii- 
dard tliiekucHH ol' iiiiiplate, 

d. c.c. D(.)ubl(‘ eotdion 

iiovered. 

DDT. DiehlonMllpheayi- 
tdcidon'l liaue (iiiKiad.icldi')* 

D.P. Diri'ctiou lliidm' ("lup;) 

Di Didyudum. 

D.P. Donl>le"pol('. 

D.P.C, Damp-prooi* eourHi^. 
(1.8.0. Doublt^ Nllk COVlUlHl. 

D. T. Double (4irow. 

Dy DynproHlum. 

E, Ka,rth; (‘laadcity mod- 
uluH ; (dcetro-iuotive i'oree ; 
llluiuluadon ; piu'udttlvity ; 
voltage, 

O. Dane ol' logarlthiuH ; 
diargo on electron ; ('law- 
ilclty ('(Hdllcient ; Htralu. 

e (epsilon)* DIel(Hitri(j cou« 
Htaut ; electric lorce ; t‘lee« 
t.i'ode potential. 

E.D. KhMitro-dyuamle. 

E.H.P. MtleeDve Uorai^ power ; 
eleetrUaU liorHo power; cNlira, 
blgU pnwiire. 

B.H.T. Extra Iiigh ii'iiHlou. 
©1. Element. 

©.m.f. EI(‘ela*o-»uo(,ive (‘or<‘e, 
B.M.D. EliTdro-magnctlc unit. 
Er Erbium, 

E.S.D. ;Ele(d4-o-Hiatle unit. 
Ell Euroiilum. 

P. li’almmhelt ; farad ; lliior- 
lue ; force ; lumiumiK Ilux, 

f, Pre(iuency; function; 
focal aperture of lenn 
Hhiitter. 

Lh.p. Id-aetional horne 

pow’cr, 
a. Eluld. 

P.M, Ere((ueney modulation. 
Lp. EreoiKlug point. 

P.P.S. EooLpound-Hi'eond 

(HyHtmn of unitH), 


Fr Elorent.imn. 

h'eq, h’nupieney. 

P.S. t'aetor of salety. 

S.s. t'oot.-HeeoudH, 

F. W.G. Ereneli wiri* gaiigt*. 

G. (?ent.n‘ of gravity; gul- 
ly ; baikaaiee. 

0. Aeeideration due to grav- 
ity ; eoiiduct auee ; gramnu^; 
gravitat.ion. 

y ((/aiHrno). Damma raya 
(radioaeliivtd. 

Ga Lallimu, 

Gd. ( kulolinimu. 

Gc (bM’maniuin. 

Gl (Jlueinuin. 


H. Ilmiry (uuil' of iiidurl- 
aiiee); liori/,outal eom- 
pmu'iili of inteiiHity of 
inaguelisation ; liydrogcn. 

H. Ih'ury (unit of induet- 
aiiee). 

H, and D. lluiier and Drif- 
lleld curve (Hpeed of plioto- 
graiihk' IllniH). 

H.E. Ili'at engiiui ; iiori- 
/.outal <‘((uivalent : iiy- 

draulie.K engiiuicr. 

Ho Helium. 

m Hafnium. 

H.P. Hlgii fnapumey. 

H.P.C. lligli fi'euueney eur- 
reiiti, 

Hr Menuiry. 

H.M.D. Ilydrauiie mean 

deptii. 

Ho Holmlum. 

H.P, HorH(* power. 

H.T. Hlgli imiMion. 

H. V, Higb voltage. 

L (lurre.nt; bawthi; iodbu'; 
liiminouH intmiHity. 

I. Angle of incldmiee : (d(‘e- 
trl(! current ; intermit, itad.. 

I.C.E. Int.ernal-eombUHtlon 
(mgin(\ 

I.F. Inl,('rmediaie frmiueucy. 

I.H.F. indicated horsi' 


po\v(‘r. 

II illyrium. 

In liKlium. 

I.P. Input prluuiry. 

Ir Iridium. 

I.S. Input Hceondary. 
isot laotope ; Inotopie. 


J, .InUaiHltv of magnet, ina- 
l ion ; jouic'. 

K. INiiiaKHlum, 

K, DU'kail lie eonHtmit. 

k. Magnetic HUHceptlbillty : 

radliH of gyraHou. 
ko. KJIoeyeks 
kos. ICiloeyi1(‘K per aceoial. 
Kg.-oal. K ilogramme-ealorle. 
kin. Klnet,|e.. 

Km. Kllonudre, 

Kr Krypton. 
kV. Jvlllovolt (1,000 volt,H). 
kVA. Kllovolt.-atnpere (1,000 
voltrampercH), 

kVAE. Kllovar (renet.lve or 
wattlcHH kVA). 
kW. Kilowatt (1,000 waitH). 
kWh. Kilowatt hour (1,000 
watt-lmurH). 

D. Selfdnduetanee (eoein" 
dent) ; (luautlty of light, 
X (kimbda), Krldilon angle ; 

wavdengtli. 

La Eantbanum, 
lat. ht. Eutmit hea,l'<. 

Id. Load. 

L. F, bow fnupieney. 

LI bllidum. 

log. Logarithm, 

L.T. bow teimlon. 

Lu butdium. 

L.W. binu^ wldte. 
by, bight-yciUN 


M, IVtadi number ; mnna ; 
mutual induct, nnee : 1,000. 


m. Metre; minim; minute 
(t.ime or angle); momeu- 
t,um ; H(,nmgtli of luagnel ie 
pole; milt'. 

/.•(. (nin), Frid lon eoillideut ; 
mitu'on ; la'rmeuliility (mag- 
ud, I hiu) ; refraetlvi^ bid('\. 
Ma Masurium. 

M.A. Mi'diauieal a,dva,utage. 
mA, Milllauiperi*. 
met Met al ; nieteunlogieab 
/-tp Microfarad. 

Mg Mngia'Hium ; milligraimue. 
mho. bult of eoududivity. 
mH, Mlcnihenry* 
mil. Unit of aiiguliir iiu'aHun'- 
menl ; I l.OOOlndKbi 
syst('m). 

mist Mhtnra ibatiii), mix- 
I, lire. 

M.K.S. Metre-ldlogramiiie,- 
.Miauind (sy.stein of uiiit'M). 
mm. Millimet.ri'. 
m.m.f. Maginlo-motHe for(*e. 
Mn Manguue.se. 

Mo Molybdennm. 
mol. Moleeule. 

MV A. 1,000 kVA (I million 
vull.-umiiereH), 

M. W. Moleeular wdglitu 
Mii. Megoluu. 

N Nitrogi'U. 

Na Sodium. 

N. A. Neutral axis. 

Nb Niobium. 

Nd Neodymium. 

No Neon. 

N.G. Nil,ro-glyeerln. 

Ni Nle.kd. 

N.L Nou-iuduet,iv(>. 
nit Nil ra.lc ; nitric. 

Nt Niton, 

N. T.P. Normal tmnperature 
and prewure. 

nuc. Nudeus. 

0 Oxygen. 

Si iomet/n). Olim. 

O. H. Overliead traunmls- 
hIou. 

O.H.V. Overliead valw, 

O.P. Dntpul. primary, 
orb. Oridtal. 

Os OKinium. 

O. S. Output, Hceondary. 
ox. 0.s:ula(,e ; oxUle.. 

Oss. Oy.oue, 

P, 11ioH|iliorna ; pltdi (of 
gi'ai'H) ; power ; priwure 
pm* unit area, 

p. Partlde. 

Tr(‘/n‘,), Itatlu of diamet m* to di*" 
eumt‘eren<‘e (!Pbl 100 . . . lu.) 
Pa Ih’otaeUaium. 

P.A.B.K. i’Tlvati' aut.oniHlic 
la*audi extDange, 

Pb btuid (uH'tal). 

P.B.X Private liruudi ex« 
dxange. 

P.C, Portland eemmit, ; 

iirluu* eortt. 

Pd Palladimii. 

P.D. l*otentIal dillerenee. 

F.E.(C). Photo-deetrie (rll. 
/iH. Hydrogen dun eonemi 

iratlon. 

Po Polonium, 
pot Potmitlul. 

Pr PrnwHidyniUmi ; proton. 
Ft Platinum, 

P.V.O. Polyvinyl dilorlde 
(claSH of pltWtiCH). 

P. X. Private exdiange. 

Q. tliarge ; (plant, It, y (of 
deetrkity), 

R. HAaumur ; reHi,sl anee. 

r. KiuUuh. 

Btt Radium, 

yad. HiuUal ; radiation ; radio ; 

radiuH ; root. 

Eb Kubidium. 


RDX, Ammonium picra,t,e 
(explortive). 

Re Ulumimi). 

R.F. Kadlo-iVeipU'iiey. 

Rh lUiodiiim; In H.U. 
positive, IHi. negallvo, 

IMlCHIlS. 

E.I. IbiVaeOve index. 

R.M.S. Root mean .square. 
Rn Uiidou. 

r. p.m., r.p.a. Kevolnl ions pm* 

mlmit.e, pm* .second. 

R.S.B. Rolled .sled iK'am. 
R.S..T, Roll<‘d Hteel joist. 

R. /T. RaditileU'pliony. 

Rn Riilbeiilum. 

8. ."^nlitliiir, 

8a Samarium. 

81) .Autiiiiony. 

Sc Sentidium. 

s. c. Silk <‘overed : Htopeoek ; 
siiiuM'-ealmidered. 

8. c.o, Siiigli^ eotiim (‘overed. 
8c Selmiiiiiu. 

S. E. Stopped end. 

S.G. Spedlle gravit 

s.h.p. Shaft, hor.se power. 

Si Siliemi. 

Sm Sauiarlimi. 

Sn 'fill. 

S.P, Siugle-pole ; Huil-pipe, 
Sr Slroiitiuui. 

8.E. speellle reMistniu'e. 

s. a.c. Siugli' silk eovered. 

S.T. Single throw, 

S.t. SI lU'IIHl . 

S. W.G. Imperl.ul Hlaudard 

wire gauge. 

T. Period; IranHuiliislon 
I'adnr. 

t 'rime. 

Ta 'rmilaluui. 
tan. 'fniiuiu, 

Tb 'ferbhuu. 

T.D.C, Top deatl ernitri'. 

T© 'rdlurlum. 

Th 'rhotium. 

Ti Tituiiimu. 

Tl 'rballlum. 

Tm 'rUulium. 

T.N.C. TrI-nilru-eelluloHe. 
T.N.F, Trloiitro-pbmiol. 
T.N.T. Trbuitro-toluob 
T.P. 'friple-pnie. 

t. p.i. Tedli itlireadi*) iier 

lueh, 

T.V.R. 'rmuperature varia 
tiou of reHiHliUH'e. 

D Itrunlum. 

V. Potential dllfermiee ; 

\uuadiuni; \oH. ; volume, 
V. Speellle volume ; vee(»u*; 
vciuelt.y, 

V.A. Voltmmipere. 
vab Valeuey. 

Vb Vlrginlum. 

V.L Vert leal Interval. 

V.LR. VuleunlHed ludtfh 
rulibei*. 

V.P, VanlHliliig point ; vent, I* 
latlug pipix 

V. E. Vdodfy ratio. 

W. 'I'll ligate n ; vvati, ; weight, 
w.g, Wire gauge. 

Wh, Wntt.dionr. 

W/L, Wnvekmgtb. 

W, 'T. WirdcHH telegraphy. 

X. Hmietnnee. 

X. MnsH HUHeeptllilltiy, 

Xc Xenon. 

X’e. AtmoMpherlcH. 

X tgd* ProHH tongued. 

Y, Admltt,anee ; yttrium. 
Yb Ytterbium. 

Yt Yttrium. 

Z Impedmiee, 

Zn //lie. 

Zr /Ireoidum. 
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visitinii:; London UiIkI LariiS. Kis 
iiH'a.piidiiy and (wl.rava^aiuai pro- 
vok<^d (liHo.ouliOiitu Ho was (U'.posod 
May 30, IS7(), and found dcs'id in 
liis aparinKUiliM diitu^ L 1S7(). 

Abdul Aziz. Kin.!:; of Saudi 
Anihia.. SV'r Il»u Siuul. 

Abdul_ Hamid I (17^5 SO). 
Sidtan of ^Purkoy* Son of Sultan 
Aliinod III, ho was horn May iil), 
1725, and snoocaMlo'd his hrotlior 
MuHtat)lui HI 1773. N(u\ii ytatr 
tlu* Turkish ai’iuy Wfis doloaiod 
hy tlu^ HussiaiUH, and on .Inly 
21 Abdul Ihiniid sigiuMl Hio 
treaty of Kiudiuk Kainarji, in- 
volvin|:>; liu^ loss of Ihirkish sir/or- 
ainty ov(U' the (k’inUMi and otluu' 
d7irta,r districts. Another war re- 
sulted in Hie loss of Oohakov, I78S, 
Abdul Ha, mid dual April 7, 17S0. 

Abdul Hamid 11 {1842H0LS). 
Sultan of Turkey. Born S(‘.pt. 22, 
1842, second son of tlu', Sultan 
Abdul Mejid, ho laHiamc sultan on 
Aug. 31, 187(5, on the deposition 
of his brother Mura,d V. His long 
reign witnessed many changers in 

Turkov, nuiiU" 


Na/J synipathi(‘s, and took red'uge^ 
in d’ransjordan. Aft(U' the revolt 
had h(‘(‘n put down hy Bridsh 
nnmweuit ion in lra(|, Ataliil lllah 
wa,s reinstaleal .Inoo L 15ML 
Abdullah Ibu Husseiu ( 1 882 
11)51). King o( dordan. Born in 

JVleeaiu, seaauid 
sou of King 
; ’H u s H (H u of 
tfi ^\' *' ■/*' the Hcda,z a-nd 


hrotluM' 






Abdul Hamid II, Vu’ 

Sultan o! Turkey ‘ 

Burope against 

one anotluu', but his (vnipin^ was al- 
ways in disordiu’, a,nd t,lu^ Arnumia,n 
masHacreH in 181)5 won lor him 
the tiiiles of 'Plio Hreat Assansin 
and Ahdul the l)a,mn(al. In A})ril, 
H)01), the Young Turks undeu’ 
Kuv(u' Jky rose iii r(‘VoI(,, ami tlu^ 
uaiHonnl assernhly voted Ids 
(h^position. Acc(sp1,iug Ids fate 
without a, strugghu lu^ heea.nie a 
stai,(^ tuiptive at Saloidian and iu 
11)15 lu' wn,H lauuoved, llrst, to 
Smyrna a, ml tluui to Magruwia,, 
Ahdul Hamid was larg(dy r(^sI)ou- 
sihle for the itdlmmec^ gaimal hy 
(lormany iu Turkiy, Ih^ di(‘d in 
('oust, a u t i - 
imple, K(d). 10, ' 

1918. 

Abdul lUah, 

Am K ID II (1). 

1913). Regent ' 
of Iran 1939“ 

53 during the 
minority of his 
neplu'W King 

Keisal 1*,. In Abdul lllah, 

.\ p r 1 1 , 1 91 1 , Regent of Iraq 
whiU‘ ahsemt 

from Bagdad, he was detamed hy 
Rashid Ali, a politioian with pro- 


! ' of King lA'isal 

I ,i 1. of Ira,(|, lu^ 

' tdzed in April, 

' \ ^ a,me<u' 

Ibn Hussein Abdullah 

King of Jordan pemleut sta te, 

of ^’ransjordan 
(from 1949, .Iordan ). His ndahion- 
sld])with the! U.K. w'as (‘stahlisluKl 
by tresdy in 1928, and in 19*1(5 the 
U.K. rei*oguiz(ul 'rransjordan as a. 
MovuM’iugn sl,n,te, Ahdullali assmn- 
ing the titile of king. In 1950 
he mdteal Arab Palestiiu' with 

rlonhin. Shot dead in .hunsakun 
fhdy 20, 1951, h(^ was sucuHa^hul by 
Ids son 4’ailal. His nuunoirs 
jiuhlisluMl in hhiglish, 1950. 

Abdul Mejid (1823 (51). Sultan 
of'furkev during Hud ^’InuMiu War. 
T\w eld(k sou (A' Mnlmuul II, lu^. 
Hue,e.(‘ed(‘(l .hily I, 1839, wlum Hie 
d’urkish arnay a,n(l Heel, surreu- 
(U'rml to Hu^ Bgypt,ian viiau’oy 
Mtdumu't AU. Howtwm', (lie (b’eat. 
Rowan’S iutiervemal to proteet. 
Turkiy. Abdul M(‘jid conHuuml 
his faliluu*’s ndbrniM, Iu 1839 he> 
proclaimed th<! right^s of all suh- 
jiH'ts irreHp(‘e(,iv(‘ <d’ (aanal. The 
Mtatms orcihristiaus iu 'Purkiy Jnxl 
the gmuu’al tom^ (d* the adminis- 
truitiou gt’(Mit,ly improvial hy 
this (uliet. He dim! .Line 25, 18(51. 

Abd-ur- Rahman. Name of 
sevauad Arab ruhu’s. Oma a, fob 
lowm*<if Mahoimds on the d(ud,h of 
Onmr iu (5-M, refusial tiu’ ea,liplia,te 
1,0 which he had hiam noudiiatial. 
Anotlu'r was haulm* of tlu*! Sara, mm 
hosts which wvtv delented hy 
Hhark’s Marl.id at, Tours in 732, 
Three, mmnherH of Hu^ Ommiad 
family, w(‘r(' ealifihs of Hordovn, 
Ahd-ur- Rahman 1 fouuding this 
ealipluda' iu 75(1, aCtcu* his (^siaipe 
from Bagdad wlnm th(‘ <iity was 
taken hy tin* Ahbasides. Ahd-ur« 
Rahman II, t,}u‘ lnurt,h <adiph, 
was distiuguiHlual hy his lova* of 
luxury and display, and his <meoie 
ragiuYient of n,ra9dl,(Md,uia\ musii*, 
and littwature. lb* died in 852. 
Ahd-urdbihmau IU wars caliph 
from 912 (51. Ih*- wagial many 
wars against mnghhouring ruku’s, 
nu!oviM’(Ml much (.(writorv lost hy 
his predee(\MHoi*H, ami ctdargial tlu* 
houmlaricH of Ini’s kitigdom. 










Abd-ur-Eahmau ( 1 8‘M 1 90 1 ). 
Auuhu’ of Afghanist,a,u, Hramlson 
of th<^ giaart Jinuau’ Dost. Moharu- 
nual, liC! wa,Hdriv(m out, ofAlghan- 
istau wlum lu^ iirst, claiimal t,lie. 
sma’aassion. In 18,80, at l,he closi^ 
<d’ tk(‘ siaamd Afghan War, he 
wa,s (,h(^ (!a,ndidal,(^ a,cknowIedged 
hy th<^ British. He jirovc'd hirnsi'll 
a si,rong and slnauvd riih'r, \vi(,h 
ji, t. borough uml(M’Mt,anding of his 
position as Ix'tiwaam Itussia and 
Hriait Britain. He })r(ss(M’V(‘d tlu^ 
indi'pemhmce of his country, a,nd 
his wusdom at 

th(' time of t,he ' ‘ ' 

Rmijdi’h in-' 
cident, iu 1885 
avcM’ted what, 

H(‘em(‘d t,o b<' 
im^vitaible war 
lKd,w('(''ii t h (’ 

1, w 0 Hr e a. t 
RowiU’s, 0 11 

i! 'I'/m I ’ Abil-ur-Rahmau, 
Oct. .5, 1901, Afgluui Ameer 

h(5 was sue- 

eeedc'd hy Ids son Hahihullah. 
(Jolt, Hull Umhu’ 1,h(' Ah.soluti^ Amir, 
Prank A. Ma,rt,iu, 1907. 

Abd"Ur-Eahmau (1778 1 859 ), 
Sullsin of IVhinMsm 1823 59, His 
riMgn is<ihi(‘lly untahh^ for tht» a,han- 
donimmt, of l,h<' claim t.o l.rilMi(,(^ 
l<^vi(‘d bv t,h(^ rnhu’s id' Moroeiio on 
Kuropmin slops in the Medherra,- 
iKMUU 'Phis was t,o smuiriHilumi from 
tins a,t,t,a,ekH (d' pirat.i^s, who heca.mt^ 
t,r(Md)lesorm' again as soon ns the 
new a,rra,ng(mnuit wa,s conelmbul. 

AbecedaTiau Hy mus Hymns 
(M>mpoH(‘d in imitation id' Hidin'w 
a,(!rostie po(*try. In t,ht‘S(^ ('aeh 
V(U’,s(^ or i)art, eonnmmeed with 
this Iirst and sueceisling lett,('ni of 
the* alphahet in their ordm’. 
Abecedarians (Lai,, n/a-rc. 
piu’taining to tlu' nlphahtd ). 
PandliiO' name of n,n Ana.hapl,ist. 
si'ct, foumb'd in (Jiu’inany hy Nitur 
la-iiH Stioreh in tiu' Klt.ii eent-urv. 
TUoy held Hurt all hinmm know- 
ledge previmttHl men from in 
wau’dly luuu'ing HodN voice, ami 
ri'fuHiMl to Iea,i‘n mum the a,l}>haliet. 
or A B H hemu' tlu^ idekname 

k Beckett, 

' HiunoRT Aimorr 

WcHtminsler and 

Wmlinh humorist i ,1! ' ! V ‘ 

In 1831 hcM‘Htah- 

UhIumI Rigaro in London, and wnis 
a (‘onsiiant (umtrihutor to Rnrmh 
from th(‘ start of that journal in 
1811 until Ids d(*ath, at Boulogne, 


ABEL TEST 


A0ERCORN 
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Abel Test. Modo of icHtiiiipf 
petroleum ho uh to asccM'taiii the 
temperature at whieh it givcH otl 
inflammable vapour. The is 
uamecl after Sir Prederic.k Abel 
(«7,?’.) ; it in HOmetimen called the 
eloHcd tewt. 

Idle object of the' test iH to Hud 
out whether a sample of i»ctroIeum 
is safe \mder ordinary conditioiiH 
of Htorage and uho. ' Mxperiuierit 
showed that oil which giv(‘a off 
inflammabk' vapour only when 


tiu' temp(*ratur(‘ rt'aclu'H 73” F. 
representB tlu^ niinimum of Haf(‘ty. 
'Phis tenip(‘ratur(‘ is known as tin* 
llaHh-point, but it do('H not follow 
that oil answering th(‘ t(‘Ht is sah^ 
under all eondilions. The test 
appunituM is dcHcrilHal in tlu^ 
lA'troleum Act, 1S79. A saniph^ 
of the oil is gradually heated 
luitil, on the application of a light, 
a bhu‘ flame or flash is setsi above' 
fih(' Hurfat'o of the li(|iiid. Th(' 
flash is due to the ("xploHion of f ho 
mixture of oil vapour and air. 
There is also an Abel test for 
nitro-explosives, 

Abenaki OH Abnaici. Name 
of a f(‘(h'ration of Anurii'an Indian 
tribes who liv(‘d in the distric't 
now eov(B'e(l by Maine and New 
Brnnswiek. Among tlunn w('re tlu' 
Norridg(‘wockfl, 'Penobsf'ots, and 
Passamacpioddies, names perpetu- 
nt('fl in the locality. In tin' wars 
betwec'n England ami ,Erane(' in 
the ISth century the Abt'iiaki 
fought for t h(‘ Eretudi, ai\d in 1724 
their settlement at Norridgewoek 
Avas destroyed by Iht' English and 
the eonf('dera('y hrokc'ii up. A 
few of them remained in Maim' 
and N('w Brunswick, wIktc their 
descendants are still fou ml ; others 
migrated farther into (lamidu.. 
AVc Anu'rie.an Itidians. 

Abencerrages. Moorish family 
vvdiieh s('ttled in Spain in lh(' St’ii 
(‘entnry. They at tained to a posi- 
tion of inUuem*(‘, but in the ir>th 
century, according to tradition, 


the i)rincipal members were mas- 
saerc'd by Boahdil in the Hall of 
the Abenccirrages in tlu' Alhambra. 
On this incident ( lhateauhriand 
based a novel and Oberubini an 
opera. 

Abeokuta. Town of Nigeria, 
in the Yoruba t('rritf)ry. Capital 
of Egba district, on th(‘ Oguu 
river, (K) in. by rly. N. of Lagos, 
the town, or rather group of towns 
and villagi'H, covers a largi' an'a, 
nud is (melosed by a high mud wall. 

it was roundcfl 
in 1 (S 2 5 Ui H a 
refugi' from tlu' 
im'ursions of Hk' 
slav(‘-hunt(M‘s of 
Dahomb and 
Ibadan. 
various 1 1 ’ i b (> s 
eoustituti'd it a- 
free eonfi'dernt'y 
whih^ I’d.ainiiig 
th('ir H e p a, r ale 
religions and cus- 
toms, Er('(|m'ut.ly 
atitae.ked, notably 
in ISf)!, by Gt'/.o, 
king of Dahomb, 
it resisted all 

atlt'mfifs to cap- 

ture it. On'ally improved in 
reei'nt years, it has courts of jus- 
tic(', goviunment buildings, and 

waterworks opened in 1914, and is 
tIu' eeiitri' of an aetivt' tiudi' in 
palm oil, rnbbei*, timber, and otlua* 
lo('al produce aiuLEuropi'an manU” 
faetured goods. Following dis- 

turbanees in 19M, th(' Alaki*, or 
prt'sident of th(^ council of eini'Is, 
placed th(' district of Egba umh'r 
the direct control of the Nigerian 
government. Pop. (est.) H2,()(HI. 

Aberaman (( VHh*- nhvr, mouth ). 
E(*elesmstieal distrii't. and vdllagi' of 
(damorgarUshiri*, Wales. If, is i'ont.i- 
guouH to Aberdar<\iH smwi'd by rly,, 
and tiher(‘ are a,(ljaem\t ('ollierics. 

Aberavon. d'own of (da- 
tnorgansbin', Wah's ; part of 
Port 97dl)ol,. On the right bank 
<»r tin' Avon, 11 m, E. by S. of 
Swansi'a, tin', inwn gnw with t,h(' 
industrial d('V(4opm(»nt of S. Wah's, 
and has larger tiipdati' and en- 
gineering works. Cwmavon, with 
impoi’iaiit c.oppiT-snn'lting works, 
lies about 2 m. to tlu' N.E. Alx'r- 
avon gives its nann* to a county 
eonstitueiiey which inelmh's tin' 
borough of Port dVlbot and tin' 
urban districts of Olymerrwg ami 
Portlu'awl. Mark(*t*day, Mat, 

Aberbrotbock. Old tuum! of the 
Si'ottish town of Arbroath (r/.r.). 

Abercarn. Urban district and 
town of Monmouthsluri', Eng- 
land. It is in ih(' Ebbw valk'y 
10 m. N.W. of Ni'Wport on tlm 
railway, with eollic'rk's and iron, 



Abeokuta. Native chiefs about to take their seats arouul 
the Alake, President of the Council 


tiiiplat(‘, eln'inical works. Ma,rk(‘t 
day, Mat. Pop. (19,71) 18,757. 
AbercoBway, Cuaulish Bkk- 

JAMFN BiUOUT MldjAUBN", LSP 

Bahon (1850-1934 ), British (‘oal- 
owner and polith'ian. Born in 
Edinburgh, May 12, 1850, son of 
Duncan IVU'Lan'ii, M.P. for Ediu- 
hnrgh, he was a lu'plu'.w of John 
Bright. Aftc'i* a brilliant lainn'r at. 
Edinburgh univi'rsity, In*, ht'caun' 
a. sm'cc'HHfid eham'i'ry barrist.i'r. 
He married in 1877 tlu' daughtrcr 
of a wi'althy landowner, fli'iiry 
Poehin, M.P. Having turned his 
a.tla'nHon to e.omnu'rei', lu' bi'came; 
ini('rest('d in eollii'rh'S and iron- 
works, shipbuilding and railway 
muh'rta kings. In ISSO Mi'Lari'U 
('nti'H'd pai'lianu'nti ns a Padieal ; 
in 1902 1h' was niaih' a, ba.rom'1>, 
and in 1911 a, ba-ron. Hi' dicil 
4 an. 23, 19,14. His wde wuiS aji 
a,etive advoi'afic of womi'n’s suf- 
fragi' and kimlri'd mov('im*nt,H, and 
his sons, Hi'iiry Duncan and 
I'raiiH'iH, W('r<^ Ixdh M.P.s in the 
parliament of 1901, Fram'is was 

a, cm id ('iitad ly 
k lilt'd while 
Hying in the 
Royal Flying 
Corps, Aug. .30, 
1917. IR'iirv 
( I 87!) 1953) 
Huet‘eed('d as 
2nd Inu'oii, 
Liberal M.P. 
for N. Mtahs, 
1900 10, for 
Bosworth (lA'ics), 1910 he wan 
also ('hairina-n of John Brown, Idd. 

Abercorn, Met tleimait in North- 
ern RhodesiH., It. is abtudi 10 m. 
8. E. of Ln.k(' 'I’anganyika on the 
Stevenson Rioad eonneethig t.lmi 
lake with La,ke Nyasa. Estnb- 
lislu'd in ISS9, it. is a (railing 
ei'iitre and li.ij. of ihi' Inter- 
nal. ional I'cd Ioi'uhI eont.rol aHsoeia- 
thm. Hi'i’e on Nov, 14, 191 H, a 
(h'rman forei' umh'r Ch'in'ml von 
Leit.ow-Vorbeek Hurn'iidered to 
till' British. 

Abcrcorn. Mining dist rict ami 
Ht't.t. lenient in Soul. hern Rhodesia. 
It. is eonru'cted by riv, with Salis- 
bury, 90 m. S.W. 

Abercora, DniiMoK Title, hehl 
by till' Hamilton familv. It origi- 
natt'd in 1003, 
w h 0 n .lames, 

(' 1 d e H t son of 
L o r d (U a u d 
Hamilton, was 
ert'ated baron of 
Aht'reorn. 1 n 
R500 th(' baroay 
Ik ca ini' an t arL 
floin, ami in 1790 
a. manpicHsate. 
dames llmnilton 



Lord Aberoonway, 
British politiciau 
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ABERDEEN 



Aberdeenshire. "With an area oli nearly 2,000 sguare miloa and a coast line ot 64 inilea, ili is the sixth, in 

regard to size, of the counties of Soolland 


Peel returned to oflieo in 1841. 
He cultivated friendly ndatiouH 
with Franco at a time when HcriouH 
trouble exiuted. .H e earric^d throuf^h 
smoothly the Oregon trc'aty of 
1846, wliich ended a long diaputo 
by extending the 49th pandlel of 
latitude as the boundary between 
Oanada and the U.S.A. vVst also of 
the Kooky Mts. He was also 
prominent in his cfTortn to avert 
the disruption of the Ohurch ol' 
Scotland. 

Aberdeen resigncal with PtH'l in 
1846, and after his lcad(‘r’a dc^ath 
W'as the rccogni/.od h(>ad of the 
party which had followed that 
statesman in his conviu’sion to 
Free Trade. As such ho bcicarno 
prime minister in Dee., 1852. The 
main event of his term of oflica^ 
was the opening of the Oinu^an 
War, into which the minisf^ry was 
' Hlrawn somewhat against the will 
of its chief. Then came ihe 
rumours of sneering in the Crimea 
and of incompi^tcnco in the man- 
agement of affiiirs at home. 
Clearly Aberdeen was not the man 
to organize the country for a 
vigorous war, and the passing of a 
vote of censure on the. government 
was followed in Jan., 1855, hy his 
resignation. He died Do(u' 34, 
1860, and was sucioeeded by his 
eldest son, Ceorgo John James 


II ami lion Cordon (1816-64), 1lu‘re 
are biographies of AlHM’de(Mii by his 
youngcT sou Lord Slanmons 1H96, 
and by Lady Pramu'S Ihilfour, 
1923. 

Aberdeen, John Oamiuikij; 
CortnoN*, 1st MAnyuKss of 
(1847-1934). Hvirish fiolitieian. 
Horn Ang. 3, 1847, and (‘dueatt'd 
at St. Andrews atid Oxford, lit! 
Huec('('ded his broUu'r ns 7th earl in 
1870. Otu^ of (dadsfioru^h itd)imaf(* 
frhuKls, h(» was lord-1 i(uif,enant of 
Ireland in 1886, and in 1893 98 
govtTiior-gem'ral of Oanada. In 
1905 he was lord-licsitcmani of 
lo'land, a post he ndabu'd until 
1915, when on Ins nMlnanent he 
was made martpu^ss of Alaanham 
and l\unair. II had hvm\ a 



IshbolJWaria, lit Matauw^ 

Lady Aberdeen of Aberdeen 


privy eouncillcjr sinev 1886. He 
died March 7, 1934, Lady Alua*- 
<l<a‘u (1857 1931)), a daugh(t*r oi’ 


tlu^ Ist Lord 9\v(aKl mouth whom 
h(‘ nmrriefl in 1877, was prom it unit 
in p(»litit'al atul phihuil liropic 
<urel<vs. Nhe diial April 18, 1939. 
In 1925 a xaihinu* (»f reminisefSieeM 
by Lord Aherd(Ha» and bis wife 
was published, entiilod 'fun, 
followed in 1929 hy Mt»re (Vaeks 
with WtDJVa. Lord Haddo, <4deM(. 
son of the Ist itun’qucHfi, HU<*e<H‘ded 
on his fal.lu‘r’H dt'alb. He was 
born dan. 20, 1879. Haddo House, 
Ab<'rd(S'iiHhir<\ is tlu^ family weuf. 

AberdeensMre, N.IL maritime 
CO. orSmtlhind, Hoimdetl N. and 
K. l>y tile Nort h Htar, \V. hy IbudT 
and lnv(U'ti('Hu, and S. hy Perth, 
Angus, and Kineju'dim*, i(. is popti- 
larly apportioiual itd.o |he di.s* 
(.riels of Praeuinr, Mar, Htrath- 
bogi(\ Carioeh, I0>rniartine, and 
llucshan. 1 1 has an (^xtnmie length 
from N.K. lo SAV, of 84 m., a 
gn^atest Im^adth of 46 m., and an 
area of 1,071 stp nu, atal is the 
sixlJi largt‘Hl. ol' Hut WetdllHli wlures, 

I’lu' (Huwl., tS4 m, in extent., is 
laid and ro(*ky, hut. almost frett 
Irom indtmtations. 4'he ithlef prtr- 
nmntorieH are Hucthan Ness, tht* 
most, easterly exircmtiity ol Heot> 
land, Kimuilrd’s Hf‘ad and Hattray 
Htwl, 9'he Htirfaee is generally 
hilly, atid hei*ottU‘H extreitmly 
tuoutitaiuous in (he HAV., where 
th(‘ CrampiauH throw ttul. the 
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ABERYSTWYTH 



John Abernethy, 
British surgeon 

Si r T. La w reticc, PJt.A. 


Abernethy. Police burgh of 
Perthshire, (Scotland, on thecstiuiry 
of the Tay, 0 m. S.E. of Perth. It 
has one of the two ancient round 
towers in (Scotland. Pop. ( 1 951 ) 675. 

Abernethy, John (1764‘-181U). 
British surgeon. Born in London, 
April 3, 1764-, ho was educated at 
Wolverhamp- 
ton Grammar 
School. After 
serving as as- 
sistant surgeon 
and lecturer at 
(St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospi- 
tal, of which 
he was surgeon 
iti 1S15“129, ho 
w a s m a d o 
professor of 
anatomy and })hysiology at tlui 
College of (Surgeons in 1814. Aber- 
ncthy, who first enunciated the 
principle that local diseases are 
symptomatic, bclicnaal that most 
of them arise from disordered dig(is- 
tive organs. Popular and eccentric 
in manner, he was an exci'lh^it 
modi(ia.l l(‘acher. He died at 
Enlield, A])ril 28, 1831. 

Aberration. In optics, any way 
in which the image fonmul W aii 
optical system fails to realize 
theoreti(iai p(u‘feciion as a sharply- 
defined scal(^ model of the object. 
In ])ractico the most troublesome 
is chromatic aberration, whi(di 
[u’odiua's (a)lounMl fringes round 
the boundaries 'of tlu^ imago. The 
others, in decreasing order of im- 
portanee, spheric*, ai aberration, 
coma, astigmatism, field curvature, 
and distortion. 

Chromatie aberration arises in 


lens syslenis becaiuse the shorter* 
wavelengths of light are r(d'ra,(d',e<i 
le^ss than the longer* wavoleuigths. 
Thus the images of a point preiducerl 
by a simple lens is not nnollur* 
point but a short linear spe'ctrum 
spimd out along the direclion of 
the lens axis. The defect ea,n bo re- 
duce^d by using t'ombiuaHous of 
louses made frotn dilTeu'emt kinds of 
glass which have different disi)er- 
sions. An achromatic doublet may 
consist of one lens of eirown glass 
and another of flint glass so ehoscu 
that the focal length of the.^ com- 
bination is the same for two dis- 
tinct wavelengths. In t‘e)m[)omul 
loii.ses each component, tmist separ- 
ately be made aeluromatie. It was 
hoeaiiHO mirroi’s arc not subjexit to 
chromatic aberration that Newton 
turned to thorn iu preforeneto to 
lenses for astronomical telescopes, 
Spherical aborration arises when 
a lens with spherical surface.s or a 
spherical inirror is focusing light 
from a point on its a,xiH, booauso all 


tion in fi'ont of him. If luunove's at 
constant, sper'd around a. edrcular 
path, t he point, of origin of the* rain- 
dr()[)s appears t.o him a, Iso to move 
in a circles traverseul in tlie HJime 
HtriHe. Th(^ siz(^ of the, a,i)par(rit 
circles is proportional to tlu^ oh- 
ser’ver’s sp(*ed. The u,b(*rrational 
motion of a, star is in geiH'ral 
(*llipt,iea,L The e‘xt,i*(‘m(\s are a, 
st.ruight. line*, when tlu^ st.ar lie^s in 
tlie*! phnu^ of (luMuirth’s orbit, and a 
circles wheai it He's (almost.) along 
t.he normal to tlie^ orbit. d,’h(^ angle 
suhtenebal by the^ seuni-major 
axis of the (Bipse^ is (allied t.he eon- 
sta,ut of alxu'raiion, and its value 
is about 20*5 seconds of are*. 

Abertillery. IJrb. dist. of 
.Vlonmouthshire, England, 16 m. 
N.W, of Newfxn't. It. gre'vv wuth 
the*! d(n'(*lojmHmt. of t,h(^ adjaceul. 
e*oa,l mines and has iron and tin- 
plates works. Uud(*r t.lu^ 1918 n*- 
distribution it. ga,ve it.s nanu^ to a. 
eumiit.v eonHtil.iumey. MarKud. da v, 
(Sab. ‘Bop. (1951) 27,617. 

Aberystwyth. Bor,, niarln*!. 
tiown, seaiporf, and IioIi(!n,y nasorf, 
of Ga,rdiga,nHhir<', W'ab's. It. sl,a.iHlH 
at. tlu^ juu<‘tion of tlu^ riv(*rH 
Vst/Wytb and Itlnudol, on (brdigan 
Ba.y. It ha.H a pi(u* originally built, 
in IK(5‘I, and n. promemade ('x((‘ud- 
ing from (tmstit ntion Hill iu tlu^ 
N., round (lastle Point, to 
har'bour. 

llem^ are^ lTtnv(M‘sit.y Golb^ge, ai- 
t,a,elu*d to ilu*. university of Wah'.s, 



Aberystwyth. Facade of Bnivewity College 


the rays are not brought aeeui'ately 
to a focus ill a single ima,g(i point, 
as is assumed iu simple or Gaussian 
optics. Instead the rays become 
tangemtial to a surface of revolu- 
tion formed by a HO-e*a,ll(*d caustic 
curve so that rays lying farther 
from the axis are brought, to a. 
shorter focus. Thus with a. six- 
iiKih mirror of 30 ins. focal lengt.h, 
the image of a point at the position 
e)f be'ist foeus is a cire*lo with, a, din,- 
mtder of I/iOO in. Por any givTii 
object elistiinec, spheriejd aber- 
ration (‘an be ceuTcetecl by chang- 
ing (“ figuring ”) the surface of 
mirror or lens to a parabola. The 
dilTeroueo in ligure is very slight ; 
it can he produced by a, skillet I 
workman in hand polisliing, but is 
not practicable in mass produet.ion. 

Of the other aberrations, coma, 
gives for the image of a point, not 
on the axis a. shape like a. eoinet.’s 
t.ail with the head pointing t.owards 
“the axis. Astigmatism resultis in 
t.he forimit.ion of two line image's, 
])erpondicnhir to tw.h ot.her, at. dif- 
ferent diHl.a.ne(^H from tlui lens. 
With held curvature the imagt^ of a 
])la.ne surface perpend i(,‘,ulu.r to tins 
axis forms a, curved inHt(*ia.(l of plane 
surface. When e,orreet.ed th(^ new 
phuio image may ho distorted iu 
oiu*! or other of two wa.ys ea,ll(^(l 
barrel and pincushion distortion. 

All these forms of alxuTation ea.n 
1)0 mitigated by liguriiig, hut they 
cannot be entirely renu)v<Hl for all 
positions of oh-' 
joet and image : 
compromise isal- 
wa,vs necessary. 

Moreover, it is 
impracticable t.o 
determine the 
best form of a 
e 0 m pile a te d 
optical system 
pur(6y by tlnxiry: 
calculation hasto 
be sujiplenumted 
by ra,y tra<*ing. 

The problem in- 
creases in didleulty whh tlu^ 
nearness of t.he object to the 
lens— and is most trouhl(W)me in 
tlu' manufacture of mieroseopi's. 

Aberration of Light. Astro- 
nomical phenomenon iirst olism'vcHl 
by damew Bradley (1693-1762), 
and eoriTctly interpreted by him iu 
1728 when lie was trying to mea- 
sure parallax, Bradley’s measure- 
nuMits provided the * first direct 
venfica,tiou of tlie Gopm-naum 
theory of planetary motion. 

The phenomenon may be undcu*- 
Htood from the analogy of falling 
raindrops : if they are fiUling 
vertically tho^r appear to a moving 
obsorver to originate from a diree- 


witli a frontage of ov(U' •HM) rt,» 
opmuMl in 1872; the National 
Library of WaI<*H foumhHl 1907 ; 
and the ofliec's of various Wi'lsb 
govt. d(‘pls. 9’he ruined I2th" 
century cuHtle, (UsmanthMl in HM7, 
is said to liave Ixam built by (jilhm*t 
(Stronghow, mid was used l»y 
Gluu’les 1 as a mint, d’lui town de- 
pends on t.rnde in agricultural pro- 
duets of the vi(*inil,y and on holi- 
day visitors, who are attracted by 
it*H fine IxMich, boating and fisbiirg 
faeilith'H, a-ml bt'auiiful surromub 
ings. tlovcirned mu ha* a elinrltn* 
granted by Henry IV, it was one of 
tludhrdigaii par. borougbstill 1885. 
Marketday, Mon. Pop. ( 195 1)9,323. 
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on wliirli s1k‘ ni.'uh' In^r la.sl) 
a,])|)ejiran(i(‘, n.s Lofly I’iicki'i. in 
'Vhivv \Vvrk< nJ’Ic'r Mamaya, Api'il 
12, 1700. NIk* flicfl Marrli I, iSla. 

Abiog’enesis {<0'. noi'; hios, 
lilo; f/(f'/a‘-s7‘.s‘ ori^!;in). Oiu' lliooi'v 
of Mi(‘ oi'in'in ol’ lii'r. O'hi' iciaii, 


|K)Wor -lo many indusia-ial ininin,i!; 
('oiKH'i'iiM. 10l<' pnlf) juid papcM’ 
italiislry has Oaon ,L»;i‘oa.ily do- 
v(»Ioi>(‘(i from tlif naini’aJ nwanaav-a 
of' Ok* I la <a'nlr(* in ak 

Ii'(njiioiM Alatihi alao 

inchuli'S 1 \vn lajn'M, niio liO tu, lony. 



A.lbinj?©r Haminor. The name of this piotiu’astjino Sm'roy villaKO its a remimlei' 
of the iron industry which once flourished here 


chief baron of the Kxchc(iiicr. 
Scarlett was M.Ib, first as a Whi,if 
and then as a Tory, ISIO 05, 'and 
at one thnc attorn<‘y~ju;cno!'al. In 
1835 lie was inadci a fx^er, tlie 
title Ixa'ne; still lu'lrl by liis d('sc(>ii- 
tlants. A))in,<;Y'r's secoinl son was 
Sir d. Y. Scarlett (1701) IS7I), the 
cavalry kanlcr at Balachiva. A'cc 
Memoir, I\ (\ Scarlett, 1877. 

Abinger. Villa, a:e of Surrey, 

8 m. S.S.K, of (luildford. It 
has a clmrch with a Noianan nave 
(damagod by emnny action, 11M4, 
restored lOoti), a British bnriivl 
numnd, and stocks on the green. 
Abingor Hammer, w'ith a clock 
portraying a smith striking tJjc 
hours, is the site of a vanished 
iron industry. ddie magncti(^ 
station of the Royal Obsorvatory 
was at Abingor during 1924“58. 
In the neigh bf)iirhood arc Cross- 
ways Farm, claimed to b(dhe ])lace 
<leseribed in Aleredith’s Diana of 
th(‘ Crossways, a,nd tlu' pietur(‘H(|U(‘ 
hamlet of Friday Slnsd, a ]>opn!ni‘ 
lYmdezvoTis for walk<u‘s. 

Abington, Francks - 

1815). Fnglish aidn'ss. DjYughier 
of a private in tfie Guards, Inu' 
maiden name' ^vas BiYinees Barton. 
Bho was lirst a llower-seller, then a 
street singer and n^eitei' at tav(Tns 
and lat(M* sfu'vant to a Id'cneh 
millincu* in Coekspur Btreeti, Lon- 
don. Bile. made h(U' st'agfi (Uduit 
at the nayinark(‘t as Miranda in 
Mrs. Ocmtlivre’s (tomedy, 4’he 
Busybody, Ang. 21, 1755, mid in 
1759 marri(‘d her nnrsic master, 
Mr. Abington. After five years 
in Dublin, she was inviliMl by 



Mrs. Abington, English actress 

Patn1iii(/ hiJ Sir ,Toii}iun ItrunoM^, r.R.A, 


David Garrick to Drnry Lane, 
where she romaiiK'd for 18 years, 
playing the groat ladies of comedy, 
Shakespearean heroines, romps, 
and even chambermaids, ami 
ereaiing the i:>art of Lady 'IkuiKlo in 
the original prodiietaon of Th(^ 
School for Scandal in 1777, In 1782 
she went to Covent (hirden, and 
during 3790--7 was abacut from tho 


tirst nsf'd by Ifuxh'.y in 1879, is 
opposed i>() i)ing(m(‘sis. Aiteording 
to it, living matter may laJc' 
its origin from non-living rnatitcu*; 
ill ot,h(T words, then' is such a 
thing as ibc! spontnneoiis g(‘ii(‘rn,- 
tion of life. S'ee Biology ; Lite. 

Abipones. ^ South Anu'i'ioan 
Indian iribcs fornuTly inhabiting 
N. Arg(miina. I'lu^y a,r(i known 
mainly from the sojourn among 
tlu'm'of an I8th-(teutnry .h'suit, 
DobiT/hoder, 44i<\v firaijt ised tat - 
tooing, 11 P" pi f ‘j’C i 1 ig, ear- j licu'c! ng, 
and boy inhnitieiih'. Allied in 
speech to th(^ (juayeunis, they 
haw(dji(^en absorlK'd or extingnisbed 
by tli<‘ Toba, t rilx' (fjf.'/h). 

'AbisliaL Son of: J^eniiuh and 
nepliew of King Davi<l. A man 
of l■(mlarka-bl(^ eouragf*, lie wt'idr 
with David into t.lie c.anip of Sa-nl 
(1 Sam. 20), whom lu' wIsIkhI t.o 
kill, and fonght- against Fdorn in 
the Valley of Salt (I Chron. 18). 
One- of th(' thn-e who risloal their 
liV(‘H by (uitoring llu^ Idiiiistim' 
lines t'O gt't; wa.i<(M' for David from 
the W('U at Ih'th-leheni (2 Sam. 22), 
he also sav(‘d ilu^, king's Htb by 
killing thei Fliilistine giants, Tahbi- 
benob (2 Sam. 21 ). 

Abitibi, R-egion of N. Ontario, 
Canada, through wliii-h Hows tlie 
200-m. livin’ of tlu' same naim*, n 
t.ribntary of the Moose, 'ilu' 
Ontario govt, rly, runs paralkd 
to tho river for 150 in. are 

sev(*nd hydro-eh'Ciirii! pow<u’ plants 
within tho region, supply ing 


and a govt, gjune nsserve.^ Abitibi 
eminty, in the provinei' <4’ (|)iu'b<'e, 
lias be(si an agrieultiural sett lemeni- 
u.r<‘a sin<‘(^ 1912. 

Abjnratioii (Ibati, _ o/a from ; 
t-o swear). In gemwal, 
renuneiaf i(pi of any kiml, more 
parUeula-rly lYuiime.iation of an 
(lath of allegianee to a sovereign 
or ere.ed. In Fngland th<' vvuuyI 
was UMi'd of ru'iminalH and othecM 
W'bfjb Hwori' to Imi.vi' eount'i’y. 
Th(‘ oath of alijurntion was an 
oath impoMCsd by an Aet» of 1791 on 
all M. B.h ami (illieials ; by it, they 
abjureil all allegiance (n t he .laeo" 
bite cause, and (H'omisisl to maim 
tala the suecesHion to tJu’ throne 
as Hxed by Hie Bill of Rights and 
th(' Ae,t of Si'tth'ment. 

Abkhazia. Autonomons soviet 
Hoeiafist r<4ml)lie within Georgia 
S.S. IL, Hiussia, home of tlie 
Abktiay,, a piMiple of (hneusian 
origin. In N.W. Giairgia, it. lies 
between Hie Blaek Sea and Hie 
S.W, slofH'H of the Grc'atm’ Haa* 
eaauH, Grain and )nglo(|unliiy 
tobacco are t-bci Hiiiple crops; the 
lovvlamls also produe<^ lulniH fniits, 
l('a, and oHier Hiibd.ropieal plants ; 
tho mount.ain slopes are forcHtial. 
Lumbering ami iiapernnaking, 
wine-making, tobaeeo.proetwing, 
and frnit.-eanning a.re among the 
induHtriiNs, Mount.ain HtrimuiH ari^ 
ImrnesHed to provak* hydro 
(‘hwtrie powm\ 'Ihe Black Sea 
eoast- has health and holiday 
ri'sorlH, Sukhmni, Hn^ eapitnk in 
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Commonwealth ; e.g. in (Janada 
there is a department of Indian 
affairs ; in the Union of South 
Africa and in Australia a depart- 
ment of native affairs ; Papua has 
a commissioner for native affairs ; 
New Zealand a minister rc'pre- 
senting the ]\laori. 

Bihliographi/. ''Pho of Man, 

A. C. Haddon, 11)29 ; Rolations of 
the Advanced and Backward Baci^s 
of JMankind, J. Bryce, 1902 ; Native 
Races and Their Ru1(M‘s, C. L. 
Temple, 1018; The Savag(,s of 
America, H. H. Pearce, 19.13. 

Abors. Primitive Mongoloid 
tribes inhabiting the Abor hills in 
the Assam borflcrlands. They 
were subdued by a British punitive 
expedition, 1911-12. 

Abortion (Lat. ab, from ; oriri, 
to be born, to ar-isc). Expulsion of 
the contents of t,ho uterus or 
womb before the offspring is pos- 
sibly capable of surviving. lu 
human-beings, this is befi>re the 
28th week and a^bortiou has ihei’c- 
fore the same meaning as tnis* 
c‘a,rriage. in law, however, fibor- 
tion means tlio artilicial expulsion 
of the uterine contents at any 
period of pregnatiey. 

Abortion in the medi(‘al sense is 
very eommou, having been estiim- 
ated at as much as oiu^ in ev(My six 
pregnaueies. It is more (jommoii 
in first pregnaueies, and some 
women abort usually at about the 
same period with eauh pnginuiey 
(habitual abortion)- Bonui of tlui 
jtiany causes of abortion are mal- 
formation of the fotdais, discaise or 
displacement of the uterus, ma- 
ternal ill health, and hormone im- 
bahuu‘(‘. Accidents and emotional 
shock rarely pnxluee abortion un- 
less the j)atieiii is prone to it. The 
cause is not always kiiown, hut it 
is biheved that uneonHcious (uno- 
tiomil factors play a larger part. 

Abortion can bo deUlKn'at(‘Jy iii- 
dueod by certiain poisons (ergot, 
(jiiinine), a.nd by iuslaMimential in- 
terfereneo with the ulerino e.on* 
t(mtH. Any at tern j)t to eaiuse ud)or- 
tion is illegal. In law tlui essence 
of the offence is Ihe iattmliou to 
IJrociirc abortion, and it is an 
offence to supply any instrument 
or drug for the ,purpos(s even al- 
ttiough the woman doc‘.s not use it 
and_ is not even pivgnant. It is 
lawful for abortion to be induced 
for medical i-easons (therap(niiic) ; 
that is, when the continuation of 
pregnancy is a ha/aird to the life or 
health of the mother. 

The symptoms of abortion are 
uterie bleeding followed by inter- 
mittent pains like labour psiiria and 
by the eventual expulsion of the 
products of conception. Bleeding 


by itself may indicate only a 
tlircatened abortion, aiid after 
bleeding ceases the prc^giuuiey of- 
l(ui cx)niinu('H normal Iv. 'iMie idsks 

I 

are infection and (‘xcc'ssive hfiem- 
ondiage. Occasionally tlu' ahor- 
iion is inc()mpl(d(‘ in 1 ball the ovum 
is expelled but the membranes ar(^ 
retaiiKxl. This may ne(!essitiat(' 
eva,eua.tion of the uti'nis bv 
operation. 

In Domkstk! Animals. The 
most common sfXH'ilit; diH(vis(^ 
causitig abortion in (hiiry e.ahtil(‘ is 
a form of brucellosis, t'anscid bv 

mi 

Bruc.dUa (ihortUi^ (Ihing's bacillus), 
and t(U‘med contagious (or (^pi/o- 
dtiti) bovine abortion (or Bang's 
disease). 

infection is cc)mtn()nly intro- 
duced into a luu’d by an infe(!te<l 
cow, which may c-alvci at or ii(\'U' 
full term. The g(u*ms arc^ lilxu’aited 



H.M.S. Aboukir, sunk by Gorman 
submarine XJ9, September 22, 1914 


from the afterbirth and dischargers 
af (or an abortion or ftftirr the ejilv’- 
ing of an infected aiUirnai, and (ton- 
taminalcr jjastui’crs, food ami watcu* 
suf)plies. hifee.tiou is normally hv 
mouth. A cuff from an infcMdch 
cow, if it liv(‘s, will pa,HH out the 
ba,tdlli in its (Irof)pingH, whilst: an 
inleet(Hl (‘.ow may hn.rboui' the 
germs in its udder ami so inha-tthe 
milk for a long peuiod. Inhaffion 
e.an also bo trajisnn’tted by a. bull 
UH(al for s(rrvi(‘(‘ shortiy a fter iti has 
HCirviced an inhrctcMl <‘o\v'. An in- 
feeted (!ow or heif(»r usnuily adsui-s 
at tlur sixth or scrvcanth nionih of 
l)r('gmuuy. Abortions in an in- 
feeted herd tend to diminish uJ’Ru’ 
a year or so in ihe ohl sicudv --ovying 
U) ati aecinired tohrra-nee— -hut liar 
ineidemar in luril'crrs, and eo^v^s 
introducaal into tlar inleeted luu'd, 
remains high. 

In (Ireah Britain, vacmiiation 
with straiti 19 vae-cimr (S. 19) has 
been Hiuajosslidly nscal to <-omhnt 
bovimr abortion. Tlnr law recpiircrH 
that iioii(*.e her givtm of a rtaamt 
a,l)ortion at the tiimr of sale or s(n*- 
viee of a. cow and prohibits tiu^ ('x- 
posurtr of a taaamtly aborRal (row 
on eommou gimings* or in a markch, 
A valuable aid in ridding herds of 
abortive inftaffion is Artiffeial in- 
semination (f/.r.). 

Contagious abortion in marerw is 
gCHiorally caused by Balomdla 


(iJxyrtKH egtd. Mju’C's trarrying 
twin foals Frecpiently abort at the 
•Ildi-Ttir month of gcrstaiiion. 

1 nfcrei.ious abortion in pigs 
caused by Britcf/fa abnrlu.'^ .v/r/.v is 
fr(M|u(‘nt in th(r U.tS.A. and on the 
(‘ontiimmt of Europ(‘. d’lur most 
imp()r(.a.nt (aiuse of iideet.ious abor- 
tion a.mongst. hIks'p in Enghind jiiiid 
\Vah‘M is ]'ibri<> ])><•( its wlnddi is 
widt'sprcsul ami, in soimr hxraiitrii's, 
(mzootie. It. usually oee.urs during 
tlur (‘4uiier ptniods (d' pr(ginuury. 

BrnceUd nivfiliniHls {str IJmhdarU. 
hVnari'), a common ca-use of ai)or- 
tiou in goats in H. Europ(r, is un- 
known in (.b'CNtt. Brit ain. 9 ’he goat 
is also siise(^[)tihlo to HthcvIIh. iihar- 
fns infection but, although tins 

orga,nism is wiih'spread in British 
dairy lus'ds, it. d()(\s nol. a [)p<raii‘ t,o 
h(r a. fad 01* of any imparl a mar 
a,inong British gaais. Abortions 
in bitcrlu's may <Mieur as a rissidt <d' 
iiiletrtion with luumiolyljdr stnrpto- 
eo(rci and t.his may h(r t rn,nHmitt.(*(l 
by liar stud dog. 

Aboukir. Shit) na.im^ in tJur 

Rioyal Navy, first, givcm to tlur 

h’rirneh 74-gun Hhi[j A(|idlon, taken 
at tlur hal4l(' of lh(* Nihr in 1798. 
4he tiame was r(‘viv(Nl for a 7'l«gnn 
ship huuurlurtl in 1807 and fora. 90- 
gun ship lauiuiurd in 1818. Tlur 
fourt.b Abo(diir was an armoured 
(rruiserr of 12,000 Ions eompkrf cMl in 
1002, On S( 0 )t.. 22, 1914, umhw 
thc) (rommand of (Vpt, 4. E. 

Drummond, and in (sunijany with 
tlu^ Iloguci and tlur OrirKH<ry, she 
was torf)(rdo(rd by tlurOm'inati sub- 
nmrin(^ 1 19, and sunk, wit b a. loss of 
21 o(lie(rrs and 102 nuai. 
Aboukir Bay. Nre Ahukiu,. 

About, EuMONI) i'liANOOlS 


Vai.lntin (1828 81), 

wn'ilcrr 



Eclmoxul About, 
Fxenoh writor 


b’rtmeh 
Horn 

at Ditru/a', 
Mos(dl(\ lAd*. 
hi, 1828, About, 
was (slueaUrd 
ill I’liriM, ami in 
1811 a.ttiUKled 
tlur Kmuicli 
He, bool at. 
Atlurns. His 
st.ay tlurrc* ill- 
spirt'd ha. (lu''C(' Uonttuiiporaiiu' 
(eonlempora,ry (hvt'ce), iSIt, ami 
dnring_ tlur Hamt' y<rui* \\]a 4’n|la 
hVraldi a tab' of modern Romt' 
imrrcrnHC'tl his I’amt*. 11 is ntinrr 
novirls inelmied (h'rmaitur, 1817; 
Treidtrtrt.l^hiarante, 1818; Madtrlon, 
1803; Ltr Uoman (fun Brnvtr 
Htmumr (romamrir of an homrst 
man). 1880, Ahout.’s attack on 
the ttrmptii'al po wtu* of tiu' Roptr 
arul his aritit'h'riealism mathr him 
(rmrmies, but lu* tu'ver shrank from 
coritroviM'sy, ami hw book on Ah 
Huctr, 1872, involvtul him in trouhk* 
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ia to Jew and Moslem alike the 
supremo typo of faithfulness, 
courage, generosity, and wisdom. 

Abraham, Whxiam (1842- 
1922). British labour leader. After 
some education at C'arnarvon, bc‘ 
entered the coal mines, his father 
being a miner. Elected in 3 886 
M.P. for the Rhondda division of 
Glamorganshire, he retained his 
scat at several elccliona. In 1911 ho 
was made a privy councillor. His 
gifts as a singer won for him the 
title Mahon. He died May 14, 1922. 

Abrahamites. Sect of Syrian 
heretics. It was founded in the 
9th century by Abraham of 
Antioch, who denied the divinity 
of Christ, The name was also 
given in the IStli century to 
certain deists in Bohemia, who 
falsely claimed to reprosent tho 
teachings of John Hus. 

Abraham Lincoln. Flay by 
John Prinkwatcr {q.v.) based on 
the life of the great U.S. president. 
First produced Oct. 12, 1918, at 
the Birmingham repertory theatre 
under the author’s direction, it was 
staged at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
the following Feb., and ran there 
for 460 performances. William J. 
Rea played the name-part in each 
production. Lyric Theatr(\ 

Hammersmith ; Playfair, Sir Nigel. 

Abraham Men. Slang t(u’m 
used in England in the 16th* 18th 
centuries i'or a (daas of able-bodi(‘d 
beggars. One of the wards in 
Bothlem Hospital, London, was 
for lunatic beggars, and was named 
flfter Abraham, probably becauH(‘ 
of thc’i referonco in S, Luke’s Gospel 
to the beggar carricnl into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. These lunatics wo^(^ 
a special badge and werc^ allowtal 
to go about begging. Tom o’ 
Bedlam or Abraham Man was the 
name giv(.m to a beggar of this 
type, and the country hf'camo in- 
fested with their imitators, known 
as sham Abrahams or Abram coves. 

Abrahams, Habot.t) MAtniToia 
(b. 1899). British athlete. Born 
i)eo. 35, 1899, and educated at 
Ropton and (Jam bridge, he ropre- 
.sentod Great Britain in the Olym- 
pic games in 1920 and 1924, win- 
ning the TOO metres in 3924. ,M(‘ 

captained the British athletic team 
in the Olympic games of 1928. 
Galled to tlu^ bar in 3924, lu' 
became secretary of the national 
parks rommission in 1050. A 
popular broadcaster and w'riter on 
athletic subjects, he wrote, in cob 
labora-tion with his brother, 8ir 
Adolphe Abrahams (b. 18HJ), hon, 
medical olficer to tln^ British 
Olymi)ic atbl(4h^ tiaun, two books 
on training atbhdes. 


Abraham’s Bosom. Figura- 
tive expression used by Jews and 
Ghri.stians to signify the abode of 
the faithful departed. It was so 
used by Christ in tin', parable of 
the ri(v]j man and ].({W.arus (Ltik(' 
16). The term is d(M'iv(Ml from 
the amaent pra,ctice of reclining 
on couches at meals, so lliat iJu' 
bead of eac^h gue.st was leaning 
towards tlie bosoiu of bis neigle 
bour. Thus the chief guo.st was 
said to recline in the bosom of 
the hosti — the plae(’> of honour ; 
e.g. in John 18 it is recorded that 
there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of the disciples, whom Jesu.s 
loved. 

Abrantes. Fortified town of 
Portugal, also a. rly, junction, in 
Rlbatojo province. On the I’agns, 
32 m. N.E. of Hantanun, it is 
noted for cork, woorlworking, and 
pottery. Founded by the Ibtwiaus 
and colonised by the Romans, It 


from \vat(MfallM,inFran(^e,HwU.W‘r- 
Innd, (Jaauida, and tlu^ Gniterl 
8tai.('s. Low-grade jibraisives an** 
(TuhIhhI quarliz for sa,!i(lpa,pcu’, (,'te.; 
(juarliz sand for plal^'-glass mfiking 
and for (dching glass and sUuu’i ; 
feidHi)ar and quart/- for polishing 
powders, etc. ; pumie(^ [lowder, 
<liatoma(!eous (‘arth or tripoli for 
.scouring matiulals ; Hint pel.>l>l(‘H 
for UH(‘ in grindirig pigiinmts, etc. ; 
and, finally, grimlstoties, such as 
those made from I h(‘ millHlone grit 
of thePenniiKss, whtdstones, hniu'w, 
<4c, *SVr' Garin M’undum ; fjrinding. 

Abraxas. A mystk^ word en- 
graved on |i;cmH amn^aitly worn, 
sometimes in ring.s, as amuhds. 
Analogous f,o abrai*ada,bra., tlu' 
word abraxas datos a|)parenlly 
from th(^ tiimci of tln^ Gnostic 
Basilides, and thi^ Gns^k letters 
eompo.sing it, used as mimerteal 
ehataeters, represimt tln^ unmix'r 
.365, ludd by the (Jnoslies to sym 



Plains ol Abraham, near Quebec, Canada, showing the monument to WoUfe 
and Montcalm on the scene of Wolfe’s irreafc victory in 17 fJ) 


lias b(‘en t lu^ site of many bat ties. 
Its castle is numtioticd by the 
poet (Jumoens. Poi). (1950)48,925. 
An industrial subiirb, Rossio dc' 
Abrantes, lies aoroHs tlu^ Tagus. 

Abrasives. Scouring and polish- 
ing materials used in a variety of 
manufacturing processi^s. High- 
grade abrasives are n a t u r a I 
minerals, such as emery or corun- 
dum, or artificial produevts of alu- 
mina or siUcon-carbidti, su(?h as 
carborundum ; these materials ar<^ 
largely Umit(?d in use to the m<4ial- 
working industries. Corundum is 
obtained from l^almer Rapids, On- 
tario, Corundum Hill, North Caro- 
lina, the IdOydsdorp district in thc^ 
Transvaal, and Madagascar. Emery 
is obtained from Turk(\v» Naxos, 
and Peokskill, New York" Mtate. 

Artificial abrasives are, in giuitnal. 
made by electrical power obtain ihI 


bolise the spiril-ual manift'Htabons 
of the Supreme Deity, the uumbm' 
of worlds forming the imiverst*, 
or tlm number of days in Ihe fiolnr 
year. Abraxas anml<Ms, wliiidi 
often ianir eaprieimw symbnls or 
figun^H, w'ere largely imitated in 
meclitwal tijm\M. Tl'n^ word is said 
to be dtu'ived from ihe ( Joptie for 
Holy Nanu' or tlie Hebrew Ibo 
Braehah, bleHsing. GmwIleH; 
eonsnlt also 'rin* GiiostlcM atul 
their Ibunains, (5. W. King, IHH7. 

Abraxas* A Speeii's of nmlh. 
best known as the imigifu' moth 
{Abrawfi groH^i(hiri(tf(t)* wdiitdi de. 
stroys the l^UlV(^s of hush fruit > 
triHW. ‘'fhe grubs are pale In 
colour, with hlaek Mpots, tuul arrive 
at the usual eabu'pillar stage in 
early sum nun*, 'they are Is'Ht 
dealt with wlieu the fruit U Iri Mm 
early stagoB of formation, ami 
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Absalom and Lord Shaftesbury as 
Achitophcl, the satirist drew re- 
markable parallels between the 
times of Charles 11 and those of 
David and Absalom, all his eon- 
temporary characters and parties 
being thinly disguised under 
Biblical names, A Second Part 
of the satire, 1082, was mainly 
written by Nahum Tate, Drydem’s 
contribution to it being only about 
200 lines. 

Abscess (Lat. ah, from ; vedere, 
to go away). (V)llc'etion of pus or 
matter boundcHl by tissue callcHi 
the abscess wall. An acute or in- 
flammatory abscjcss is diu^ to 
septic infection by bacteria, and 
is usually treated by hot fomen- 
tations in the earlier stages and 
incision in the latcu*. A chronic 
or cold abscess is nearly always 
a manifestation of tuberculosis 
iq.r.), and may indicate (Uh'j)- 
seated disease. Abscesses res[)ond 
well to treatment by aniabiotics. 

Abscissa. In plotting a gra])h 
on squar(Hl T)aper, points on the 
curve of the graph measured from 
the horizontal i)asis or axis are 
abscissae', those nu'asmx'd from tlie 
vertieal axis bc'ing ordinates. *SVjc 
C o-ordinates ; (traph. 

Absentee (Lat. ahma^, being 
away). In general, one wlio is 
absent, but tlu' word has come to 
bo s])eciaUy associated with Irish 
landlords. Many of these, whih') 
continuing to draw tlu'ir n'lda 
from Ireland, liv('d els('wlu'r<', and 
the Irish n'garded it as a grii'vanee 
that the money paid by ilu'm in 
rent should be spi'ut in otlu'r 
lands. The probh'in wiis an old one, 
and in Tudor tinu'S measures wen^ 
taken against absentees, Por some 
years in the l8tJi cc'utury llu^ 
holders of olhct's in Irc'land had 
their inconu's heavily taxed imI('HS 
they iH'sidt'.d in tbe countiry, 'TJu' 
epu'stion was again aicute in 
19th century, after the union of 
the Parliaments had provith'd an 
additional reason for absenti'iMsm 
from Ireland, hut it was larg(^iy 
resolved by the gradual transfer of 
the land from the loiudlonls to th(^ 
tenants. 

Before the Itevolution there was 
a good deal of abseutec'ism a-mong 
French landlords. The U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, and other new 
countries have nmny ahsc'nt('t^ 
landlords, .owning large ti'acts of 
land but living elsewhere. 

Absinthe ( C rc(' k apsiiith ion, 
wormwood). High pcrccmtage (50 
to 85) alcoholic licpior prcq^arc'd 
from flower and leaves of ArtendHia 
nbsiyithimi or wormwood. To the 
oil of wormwood angidica, star 
anise, hyssop, babn, mint, cinna- 


mon and other aromatics are 
added, the artemisia being digest.ed 
(irst with spirit and the aromatics 
for a few days. The resulting 
infusion is stcam-heatc'd witli 
artemisia, halm, and hyssop 
leaves to extract the chlorophyll 
which gives a (!ha,ract(u*istie. grt't'n 
colour. The bitter prinei[)le in 
geiiuinc absinthe has toxic- (duirae- 
teristle-s, and manufacture and 
sale have ther<'.fore l)('(m eoutrolled 
in several Furopc'an e-ouutries. 

Absolute (Lat. (V<'(‘). 

Philosophical term. That which 
exists in and by itstdf, indtqxui- 
dent.ly of all ot.her conditions or 
relations, and cannot Ix' otlu'r 
than it is. Its oppositii' is n'laiivo. 

Absolute Units. Fundanu'iital 
unit,s, HiK'-h as the ('.entimet.n' 
(k'ligth), gram (vv('ight), ami 
second (tinu'), whi(9ii form t.lu' 
basis of the (ULS. systc'in of 
seientifK! units and from which 
othm* units an* derived. AhsolutiO 
U'niperatun' is enleidated frofu tlu^ 
absolute zc'ro whi('h, by tlu'. laws 
of tlu'rmodynamicH, is tlu* lo\v<'sti 
tiunpc'ratun* that <’au ('xist. It 
is ■~27.‘i-r' cenfigrad(*. AVv; llnits. 

Absolution (Lat. ah, from ; 
mlafuM, tV('e). Tlu'ologi(‘al L'rm 
for the forgiveness of sins, alter 
public or private conf'ssion, f)ro- 
nouneed by pric'st to j)enitent in 
the namt* of Cod. Ahsolullou 
was r('<u)gni'/<'d l)y the Jews 
(2 Sam. 12). Tlu' forms usixl in 
Christit'iulorn vary with the doc- 
trijK', hut are based on intit'rpn*- 
t-a.tioiis of Matt-. Hi n-nd IS, John 
20, Acts 2, 2 (\)r. 2 and 5, and 
Janu'H 5. Anglic'SiU usfigt* is as 
prescribed in the liook of (t)mmou 
Ih’ayer. In tlu^ Bomau (lalhoUe 
Clnireh tlu'H' is an olhee of a-hso- 
lutiou ff)r tlu* (lead. Contrition 
and, wlu'i'e wrong hau haan done, 
n'sCtutiou a-re ('ssc'nliial to absolu- 
tion. In law t-lu^ word implii'S 
([uittal. Arc Coidession, Auricular. 

Absolutism. Condition or 
principle of ruh^ by a singh^ 
individual uneontrolhvl by any 
otlu'r constitutional authority, In 
practicu*, the powt'r of an nhsohd-e 
rul(U' is limilc'd by what- bis pt'oph^ 
will ('luluro without n'volting. 
ddio 'fyrants of anei('nt Cnyec*, 
such as Polyerab'H of Samos aiul 
PeriaiuhT of Corinth, and In 
rnodc'rn tinu's t-lu^ OWr of Bussia 
bt'fon* the revolution of 1917, 
examph'H of absolute rulers. aSV'c 
C overnment ; iSoveix'ignty, 
Absorbent Materials. Ma- 
tc'ihds whi(di haves tho propc'rty (tf 
absorbing licjuitls, gases, lu'ah, 
light, or sound. In lunhiing, 
bricsks, stoms e-ement and (X)uer('t<A 
need damp-prootiug treatment to 


prevent l-lu*ir absorpt-ion of wat-er. 
Bricks vary in tlu'ir ahsorluint 
(jualitie.s from II ]K'r cent of their 
volnnu' for tlu* hardest bluet bihdvs 
to 22 ])('r etent for ordimvry sUxdc 
brinks, the averages brick ahsorb- 
ing wat(*r to about 15 p('r e(*nt 
of its volume. Stoiu* vaih's from I 
pc*r csent for granites to 10 p(U‘ (H*ut 
for sandstoiU' and III for PortJaiul 
stoiu*. Absor[)tion in (tonend-e de- 
pc'iuls upon tlu’i j)rof>ort.iouH and 
quality oftlu^ (K'^ni'id-a-ndsaod us('d. 

(Ilu'mleais usrd t.o absorb mois- 
ture' fr’e)m the* a-ir imdiuh't sodium 
chloride* and zinc- chloride* (driers). 

For surgical aiul otiu'r pur|»e)H(*H 
(ioi.ton is made^ n.l>Horl)<*nt by re*- 
moving IVom the fibres il-s nafural 
wa.x. \VaiSt(^ or unH]:)inna,bl(* (vjtton 
is l)oiled vvit.h cn-nst-it^ soda leaving 
a virt-ually pure^ ei'llulose*. 'riiis is 
e*mploy('d for surgical dressings, 
for making gun-eoifon, a,nd in t-lu* 
manufacl-ur(» of a-rtiiileia.l silk. 

Case's a.re' absorbed by ca-rbon, 
(‘sp('e'ia.lly wood eluireouil, in vary- 
ing proi)ortii(mH. Oru* volume' of 
amorphous (noii-e'rysl-aUiiU') t'a-r- 
boa e'a-n aihsm'b as many as 85 vols, 
of liydroehlorie! ae'id or 90 vols, of 
ammonia, the' amount im'r<*aMing 
eonsiek'rahly wit h tlu* t(*inpe‘rattn’(*, 
Bceause* of tliis prope'rty, eharc'oai 
is eiM('d in gas masles as a- dyspe'psia 
iv'inedy, and in iudusti'inl prexu'SHCH. 
A're Aelsorption. 

(Crl,ain nmte'rials siu'h as 
asphaJt- a-nd biluiueu lui,ve spi'chd 
(‘.apae'i tie's for jlu' absorfition of 
lu'a/l- and have* llu're'fore* to be* 
Insedatod agahist. it,. d’hermal 
insulat-ion in gi'ucral is aehie'ved 
by tiu' pi'e'se'nct' of inert a.ir eclh in 
lihrouH or Hpong(*dike* nm-te'riurl. 

Mate'i'iaJs use'd in the* a hsorpihin 
ofsouiul are' nedi'd under Aeousih's. 

Absorption (lad-, ((haorhaty, t(» 
siudv in). tSueking u)) ol’ a, litiidd 
Hohd-ion tbrouglu)Ut, t.he masH of 
the* solid alisorhiag nialoriid. 

AltMOUI*TI('N OK LiOIIT, dhlH is 
the' re't.e'ution of semu* part of the* 
light- frmn a,uy lumituniH Houre‘(‘, 
by the' medium air, wale'r, tu* n- 
t i‘n.nspnT(*ni, or Kcniidrauspn,re'nt- 
Holid thremgh whie'h tlu' light, 
lira.ve'ls. I fa, luminoUH bexly la* in a, 
IX'rfcet void tlu' e'lU'rgy of its light 
lost'H not.hing as it trav(‘ia end- 
wu-rds. But hct\\('e*n tlu' Htui'H 
tlu're* is light ahHorbing niattt*ri; it. 
e.ontaiuH an imeertain epiantity of 
e'OHinie' dust aud, it- is HuppoMcd, 
some* unilliiminat.i*d ma.t.ti*r agglo- 
nuM'at-e'd in dark ix'hula'. 

The* atmosplu*rcH of plaiu'tH may 
also be* highly abseu'lx'nt, r.f/* in tlu* 
cloudy atnioHph(*ri' of tlu* planet 
Vh*nuH. Beit ns on thee one haiul no 
nu'dium is e'ntirt'ly t rauHpaivnt- to 
liglit, and always ahsorlm some* 
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ABUSHE.RE 


Abu Hussan. H(‘r<) of iho 
story, Tho 81ecpcr Awakened, in 
The Arabian Niglits. lie is a eiii- 
zen of Bagdad who, entertaining 
the C'aliph nimwares, becomes liis 
friend and favoiirit(‘. A similar 
story is told of tlie (lrunk(mL tinker 
in the Induction to Shak(^sp(‘ar(fs 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Abukir, Aboukik, orAbu-Qik. 
Village in Egypt, on Abukir Bay, 
14 m. N.E. of Alexandria. N(‘ar 
here Nedson at th(‘ battle of the 
Nile defeated the French Ile(‘t, 


al-Hakam H, h(5 wrote his medical 
vado mccxim, a. sort of (mc.ytdo- 
jxMlia in 30 sections, the last and 
most importuait of whieb dt^alt 
with Hurgt'ry, hitherto m'ghjeted 
by Muslitu juithorities. This stir- 
giea-l part, ti’anslated into Eatin, 
was long the standard text-hook 
of Euro[)ean surgery, and is one of 
the foundations of modern surgery. 

Abulfaraj (1220-86). Syrian 
hishop and writer in Arabi<^ and 
Syria(*, .surnatned Bar-bh'braeus. 
Born at Malatia, Arjneniai, of 


Abridgment- of t he .History of the 
Human K.aee from tlu^ Creation 
to 1329, and a geography. 

Abul Ghazi (IbObdH). Kluiu 
of Khiva, said to ho a. desta'ii- 
dant of d<mghiz Kha.n. He is the 
author of a gimea logical history 
of thc! Mongols and d’arta.rs 
from Adam to his own Hnu's. A 
V(n'sion from th(^ dietaHou of a. 
Bolcharan merchant, was reiid<Ted 
into thaanan and introduced int(> 
Europe by .sotne Swedish otliciu’s, 
who inul IxH^n intiuaual in Silau'in.. 



1% Alexandria, toughtiaear Abukir, Sir Kalph Abororomby (q,v.), commanding th<^ 

Mediterranean expedition, defeated the French under Baron de Menou, but wa« himsell mortally wounded, dying a week later 

I’lthithia hti VliUlmf i/r l,()nthi*rhitur(h It, A, 


Aug. 1, 1798, Na})ol(‘on overcame 
the Turkish army, July 25, 1799, 
and Ab<‘r(a‘omby d(‘}eated tln^ 
Fnmeh, March 21, 1801. In the 
iHughbourhood arc^ (^xtensivM^ 
Egyptian and Homan nnuains, in- 
cluding th(‘ ruins of (ianopus. Tln^ 
old (/a.nopi<'. mouth of tln^ Nih‘ 
(uupti<'d itsi'lf into tJu^ buy, 

Nile, Battle of thi‘. 

Abu Klea. Name of some! wells 
in tin' Sudan, on tln^ route (Vom 
Korti to Metommeh, wlnu’c thc' 
British repulsed tlu^ dervislun in 
1885. The (expedition led by laird 
Wolseley was proceeding aking tlu' 
Nile to the r('li(d' of Cordon. 
save time by avoiding the loop 
made by the Nik^ above Dongola, 
a (lamei corps under Sir Herbert 
Stewart was sent across the d(‘H('rt. 
On Jan, 17 this was atiaciked at 
Abu Kk*a, and on the Itlth at Abu 
Kru, wher(' Stewart was mortally 
wounded. The litthi forcie n^aclu'd 
the Nile near Khartum, but was 
too late to save' (ilordon. 

AbiUcasis (d. c. 1013). Arabian 
physician. Practising at the city 
of Cordova, in Spain, where he was 
court physifMhn to the (Inlipk 


.h'wiHb dc'sei'iit. In' was diHiiii- 
guislusl by his knowkslge of 
language's, philosopliy, tlu'ology, 
and nu'dienne. Made bisbof) of 
Cubas at the age* of twe*nl,y, he^ 
took l,b(^ nu,me' of Cre'gorius.' His 
be'st - known writ ings are^ a 
Chronicle of Universal History and 
a eomme'uiary on the' Syriac' 
ve'rslon of the' Bible'. 

Ab^Fazl(l55l 1«02). Indian 
historian. A vizie'r of tbe^ Mogul 
('inpewor Akbar, he won fame wit.h 
bis Akbar Nfimeb ( Book of Akbar), 
(onslsting of a history of Akhar’s 
re'ign and an ae.e'ount of t.lie poli- 
tical, civil, and re'ligious institu- 
tions of the^ India of liis time'. It 
has b(‘('n translated from the 
Persian into English. Abul Fazl 
was assassinate'd at llm instigation 
of Akbar’s son Selim, a-fterwarelM 
the emperor Jehangir, 

AbulfediLi I s M A r n - n» N - A B r 
(1273-1331). Arabian writer and 
warrior. Born at Damaseus, he^ 
distinguishe^d himself as a military 
leaekw, ('specially against the Cn!- 
saders. In 1312 lie was made 
pH nee of Hamah, in Syria, His 
Ix'st.-known writiiign ’ are' an 


An English tran.slation was puh. 
lislu'd in 1730, mal the uriginal 
te'xt at Kazan in I82.i ami St. 
Pe'te'rshurg in 1871, 

Abulug. Hivi'r of Euzoii. 
Philipiiim' Ishnals. H. rise's in (la* 
(kirdille'i’H ek'l Neirteand Hows N.E. 
Horne' sixty miles to the N. eoasl 
of the' island, through a vnik'y 
rich in tobneeo, rice*, and maize, * 
Abu Mansur Muwaffaq, (el. c# 
950)- Pe'rsian pliysie'ian. lie* wrote 
iH'ai'Iy a. (houHmid tre'atise's on 
simple drugs and a fiharmfmopoe'ta, 
ealksl 'flie^ Founekit ions of I be' 
Propt'rtie'H of He'im*fii(*H, in 
whieb 585 (IrngM an* (l(‘Mt'Hb(Ml, Hm 
information Is'ing drawii from 
Cre'e'k, Syriac, Pe'rsian, Arabian, 
and Hindu soiirceH. Tbc' first, 
meclieal book in motk'rn IVrwian, 
it is also one of Hu' e'arlte'st pirow' 
works in thuf language*. 

Aburi. Healtli Htation, British 
Cold Coast Colony, 25 m. N.E. of 
Ace'ra. In the* Aquaplm HIHh, at 
at alt^, of l,d(K) ft. it- has a sarm« 
torium and Imtanlcal garde*ns. 

Abusher©, Varlanti Mpe'lling f»f 
tlu^ name of tla^ Pe'rsian port 
Busbire^ 




abyssal deposits 
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Abyssal Deposits. Geological 
deposits formed in the deeper parts 
of the oceans, and characterised by 
the absence of all but the very 
finest particles of sediment de- 
rived from land areas. They are 
usually fine-grained oozes, mainly 
derived from the hard parts of 
minute unicellular organisms such 
as foraminifera,, radiolaria, eoeeo- 
litliR, and diatoms, which live at or 
not far below the surface watei’s, 
and whose dead “ shells ” sink 
very slowly to the bottom. A cer- 
tain amount of volcanic ash and 
wind-blown dust also settles in 
these parts of the oceans. The 
area covered by abyssal (leposits 
amounts to about half the surfac^e 
of the world ; yet they are rankly 
found with any subsetpuMit strata 
overhung them. 

Abyssinia. IndeiKmdtmt state 
of N.E. Africa, also called Ethiopia^. 
It is bounded on the W. by tlu^ 
Sudan, E. by the Ited Sea and 
l^'rcnch and liritish Somaliland, S. 
by Kenya and (ftalian) Somali- 
land. With a greatest extent of 

1.000 m, from W. to E. and from 

N. to S., Abyssinia resembh's a 
triangle, the af)ex being towards 
the N. Area (including Erit.rca) 
about 395,000 s(|. m. Abyssinia 
may be divided into four (lislinc.t 
zones : (a) the narrow maritime 

plain ; (b) the marit.ime ra,ng(‘s, 

generally parallel with the coast ; 
(c) the raised undulating plateaux 
which culmiimte in the Hai’ar high- 
lands, and are continued S. in the 
hilly country that forms the hasins 
of the Webi-Sliobeli (Wahi- 
Shevegli) and the Juba; and (d) 
the region bordering the Sudan, 
which is mountainous, rising gra.- 
dually from tbo W., a,nd iiiter- 
Hcotod by mimesrous deep valleys 
and remarkable ravines, some 
nearly 4,000 ft. in (hsptih. 

The mountains of this last re- 
gion are rugged a,nd prccajiiious, 
particularly towards the E. Tlu^ 
eastern wall of the interior'" high- 
lands runs due S. until it reaclu^s 
the valley of the river H awash. 
Here the main range Ixmds to tJu^ 
S.W., while another chain com 
tinues S. From this a third range 
runs E. towards the Gulf of Aden, 
The loftiest peaks arc found in tht‘ 
Simyon range, wlau'C tJie snow- 
capped summit (yf Has Dashan, 
N.E. of Lake Tsana, reaches 

15.000 ft. The principal rivers 
forming the head-streanm of the 
Abbai, or Blue Nik \ isHiK' from 
Lake Tsana, neai which tlic 
Atbara, also a tributary ol the. 
Nile, takes its rise. None of the 
rivers of Abyssinia is navigable, 
except for small craft, liuring 


the rainy season torrent iaJ waters 
of the Blue Nile and the Atbara 
cause tiio animal Nik' Hood in 
Egypt ; yet in the dry season 
these rivers almost cease to How. 

In spite of its iroi)ical latitude, 
most of Abyssinia, owing i.o its 
ekwation, has an a,gr(‘ea,bl(‘ climate, 
but ill thc" (h'cp valk^VH and soutk- 
ern plains and on tlu' Itcd Si'a, 
coast the lu'at is often oppn'ssivc. 
The rainy season [)rop(‘r extenrls 
fi'om IVlid-.Iime to Oct. 

PnorLK AND LAtanTAOK. TIh^ 
population of Abyssinia, ('sli- 
matcnl at about 19 million, consists 
of a diversity of peopk\s speaking a, 
diversitry of language's. On tlu^ 
plateau, espceially to the N. of 
Addis Ababa, dwell the grou}>s 
forming the Abyssinia, ns lyroper, 
referred to g<'uerally as Amhara, 
who have become dominant in tlu' 
country. They speak a Semitic 
language, an old form of whitL is 
St, 111 (‘xtant in the saiu'i'd langiiagt' 
of tluMr pHi'sts a,n(l is closely nllii'd 
to the aneiimt Sa.baean ; Ain- 
haringa, Tigrc'iiga., and (kiraglu'h 
a,r(y t,he main current diak't'ts. Also 
on the pla,tea,u, surviving in Hca,!,- 
tered communiOt's (c.f/. the Aga<y 
to the S.W. of L. Tsana), arc rmn- 
na,ntH of another pcayph's wliose 
languages are Hamitic. Amyther 
small part of the population is 
hyrined by the Nilotic groups in 
the S.W., ('.{h the Antiak. Miysl, of 
the rest of tlie c(yuniry is (Xicupicyd 
by Ifamitie groups ; in the S. aaul 


W. live the Galla, Sidama,, and r(‘- 
kdt^d pc'oples, wliih' the E. is 
(yeempyied by Siyiuali and I)a,nakili. 
Therty are’ also small griyups (yf 
Bantu akyng the H(yulL(yrn rivcTs 
(c.r/. jihyiig the W(‘bi-Slu'b(di), a, ml 
('lsc!wh(yr(y <yf Ealasha (.h'ws). 
Arabs, Indians, et,(y. 

KKJ.uinyN. Amhara, any 

(Hirisiians, and H(y t<y<y ar(y siynny (yf 
t he Gallas. H'luy mst (yf t,h(‘ (Sallas, 
th(‘ S<y)nalis, and Huy Danakili an' 
Mahonu'dans, with a,n a(lnnx1,ur(y 
(yf pagans. Tlu' Ba,iH,u and Nikyti(y 
grcyuiys are pagn,n. HHie hkilashus 
arcy .I('Wh. 

The Abyssinian Ghunyh, tyr 
Ghurch (yf Et.hiopia, is a hrnneh of 
the Gof)l,i(‘ (Huireh (yf Egypt,, and 
(hit,(y,M fr(ym tlu' 4t1i (y(ynf,ury, wlK'n 
At-ha.nasius (yf Ah'xandria, cyon- 
s(yera.t(yd Erunu'ut.ins il.s lirst,met,r(y» 
p(yli|,an (yr abiina. Siiuy(' tha,t, t.iimy 
th(' ahuna, has h('(yn a, (kyptie monk 
ehos('n by tin* Gofytky patrian'li in 
Egypt, ('xe('pi wlu'u llu' ruk'r him- 
s('lf has t.a,k(yn t,lu' (yine.('. Erum('n» 
t,iuH f<yund .h'wish rite's ('xi.sting 
witli t,ra(y(\s <yf Ghristkvnity, The 
Ghristianit.y is still mixasl with 
Judaie. ami pagan c-UHtxymH, t-Iuyugh 
it, appnyxinml('s Monuywbat, ('hystHy 
t(y the Gr('('k f(yri»u Buy chief dis- 
tam't,ion ly('ing llu' lynylession <yf 
M(yiuyphyHil,iHm Ij\ t hat> in Ghrist 
wa.H but oiuy nntuny, lluy dlviiuy, a 
lu'nysy adopted in Buy Ath (((yntury. 
Tluyre are many imynasB'ries ai’ul 
eoiuu'iits uiuUn’ Buy (syntnyl (yf 
na.t,iv('-b<yrn biMluips, In tluy IHBi 
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I. C hu'f oi tlu' Ounlamo tribt\ a. Primitive agricultural 
implomeutH of the Onulaiuos, with two of tUdr daggers^ 
autl dagger eascK, ;}. Cereuiouial coHtutiie of ii vvomaa 
of liarar, ,j, Abyssinian girl, 5. (»ov(*rnor's latstle 


at (buidar, b. 'rvpi<*aUv ruggeal countrv aeeu trui 
the t'lmivait rotiic' beweeu Adilia Ababa uud Dessh 
7. Native farmer erusbiug grain wiih a laeule an 
inortari H, Street fa the uaeieut laarkt't town id I taia 
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Abyssinia, Native chiefs and soldiers swearini? allegianoo to the emperor 
Haile Selassie on his restoration in 19dl rhnio, itviUnii afiMtti 


into force on Nov. 18, 1935. Italy 
promptly retorted by banning 
trade with any nation that acted 
on the League embargo. Mean- 
while she had pressed forward with 
the war, occupying the holy city 
of Aksum on (ict. 14. General do 
Bono, the Italian commander-in- 
chief, issued a ])rof‘lamation on 
Oct. 19 abolishing slavery in 
occupied Abyssinia. Early in 
November General Graziani ad- 
vanced from the S. across the 
Italian Somaliland frontier. At 
the end of the month do Bono 
was replaced by Badoglio. After 
some setbacks the Italians, witli 
the help of aerial bombing and the 
use of poison gas from the air, 
swept on to th(‘ occupation of 
Neglndli (Jan. 22, 193(>). Amba 
Alagi (Feb. 28), Gondar (April 2), 
and Dessie (A])ril 15). Tlu* cmi- 
peror lied from Addis Ababa on 
May I, rcaidiing llaifi a wiadc 
later in the Briti.sh cruiser Fntcr- 
])rise, whicdi had takim liim off 
from dihuti. Ibuloglio ocimpied 
the capital on May 5, day on 
which Mussolini annoniua'.d the 
end of the war and the annexation 
of Abyssinia. Giw/iaiii (HanipiiHl 
Hanir and Dire Dawa on May 9, 
the two Italian fonu^s meeting at 
Dire Dawa tbt‘ following day. 

Mussolini announced that Abys- 
sinia was now nmler tln^ rule of 
king Victor Emma, mad III, who 
assumed the title of emperor of 
Ethiopia. Badoglio was appointcal 
viceroy and governor-gimcn'ab A 
decree of iluno I constituted tlu^ 
new colony of Italian Fast Africa 
by the Joining togeiilun' of Eritreup, 
Ethiopia,, and lta,lian iSomaliland. 
llaih^ Selassie made a moving 
address in peu’sem to tlu^ Assiunbly 
of the League of Nations on flinu^ 
30, but the League took no further 
action on his behalf, ddie arms 
(unbargo against Italy was raisiul 
on July 14. 


Graziani siKicceded Badoglio 
(created dulce of Aildis Ababa) as 
vic(u*oy on dune II, IblJb, a, ml was 
himself sucauM'ded by the duke of 
Aosta, on Nov. 21, 1937. (hwmany 
rtH'ognized the Italian eonqiu'st 
of Abyssinia, on Oct. 25, 1930, and 
h(‘r recognition wa,K follow<*!d at 
intervals by that of most of tlu^ 
other governments, itududing tliut 
of (L’cat Britain (Nov. 10, 1938), 
But Italy luwer comph'tdy sub- 
jugn,i(Hl 'th(^ provimu^ of (h)jjam, 
bonhning on the Sudn,n. 

During the oceupation Duly 
amply provkh'd for desle.nsive and 
oircmsive opcM'ations. A IbrtH^ of a,t 
least 300,000 num, with 400 guns 
a,nd 200 a,lrcraft, was on th(‘, spot, 
and of theso some 100,000 \v(u*(^ 
stationed near the Sudan bonhu'S.^ 
n(U' position, tlier(dbn\ in view_t»f 
the general vv(Mi,kru^Hs of the British 
in East Africa, stauued asHunHl. 

The Liberation ot 1941 
In dutu\ 1940, shortly aft(n* 
Italy’s (Uadaratiou of war aga-inst 
Great Britain, Italia, tr troops in- 
vad(sj the Anglo- Fgyptian Sudan, 
British SonnUihiud, and Kimya,, 
Italy also ustal Fritr(ui, us the 

base for nsval 
oi>(‘rations on tlu^ 
vital Red S(m 
co mm uni cations, 
'rhese eontingtm- 
()i(^H bad, howciver, 
been foiuiseen. 
In the Sudan, 
Abyssiniaiii refu- 
gees had been 
traiiusd to be 
the first tnodiuai 
Abyssinian fhdd 
force, under able 
British 0 (beers. In 
Kenya a sitnilar 
but smaller force 
hatl been pre- 
pared. To aid the 
local contingents. 


South Africa, ns i,rekke(l through 
(amtral Africa f o K<'nya, and Indian 
f'ort‘,('H vv(’r(' massed around Kassala 
a,nd (h'dari'f, in (he Sudan, aiul on 
t,he Red Sea, I'ousf,. ddien' \ver<' 
thus fiwo main bases foi' Biilish 
nptuaitions against Balia n East 
Afri(‘a„ From Kharf.nm ea,m<‘ tlu^ 
fore('s op('Valing against, Erif,r<‘a, 
a,nd Nortlua'u Abyssinia, hh’om 
Nairobi (umu» thoH(‘ which eon- 
(pu'i't'd tlu' (^(>aHtal t,(‘rri(,orieH of 
Italian Soiiialiland and ndvamsHl 
north-west t(» Addis Ababa. 

Ikuiv in duly, 19 91, a, handful of 
British' oiVivvm and N.G.O.s bad 
twosHC'd tb(' borders of Abyssinia 
wifih a,n im porta tit eonvoy of 
arms. Afttn- trekking for nniny 
wiH'Us til rough mmmtainous 
eouni,ry ami jungh' tlu‘y reaelied 
iluir bt‘a,d(piari,erH sonu' 509 miles 
witihin the bordiu's of Ethiopia, 
wluu't' th(\v undertook to train 
Abyssinhiu' patriot, s in th(‘ tise of 
modm’u lirearms and to raiw' tlie 
standard of rt'Volt,. J’he ItnliaiiH 
fa,ik‘d to bauite Ibt* groups of 
pat, riots (4tlu‘r on the grouml or 
from f,he air, ami tu'ver foresaw 
i-be growl'll of a hoHtih' army. 

Aft,er six tnoidliH tlu' British 
ollieer in ehargt^ (O' tlu' mission was 
abk* to rt'port to Haile Selassie' 
that Hit army was tridmal, 
tupiipped, and renily to at.taek. 
and that tlu^ inim awaiting 

tU(^ pri'Hmuu' of their emperor, 

On dan. 20, 1941, Haile S.-lasHio 
eroHHial flu* bordt'r, and unfurbal 
th(' standard with em'emonhd and 
ridigious ritual. Drum telegrapli 
earriial tlu^ news throughout the 
laml, and Hie revolt of the patriots 
bt‘ga,n, B(‘sideH tlu^ two armit‘H (tf 
tb(' N. (patriots and Imperial 
troofm) and llu* S, (patriots aiul 
South AfrieaJi troops) two otlim* 
foretw attaekiuL one from the E. 
and one from the S.E. Tlu* opera- 
tiuus in AbyHsiuia, took the form 



Abyssinia. British offloora with acme of the troops 
they trained secretly before the oampoi^n of 1041 
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1795 as one of the four clasHeH 
(now academies) of the National 
institute, was authorized to ro- 
sumo its old name and rejj;ula- 
tions.” fiince then its history luis 
been uneventful. The chief aim 
of the Academy is io safeguard 
the purity of ' the Fi-ench lan- 
guage. Its first work was a (onti- 
cism of the ('id of (brueille {\ihl7). 
In the same year it undertook the 
compilation of a detinitive Frcmch 
dictionary. This, published m 
1694, has since been under con- 
stant revision ; it is the stand-hv 
of all French axithors. a’hV 
Academy remains a dominant 
literary influence ; when there is 

a vacanev, would-be menibt'is 
*/ ' 

have personally io canvass the 
actual members. 

Acad^mie Gonconrt. KrcMieh 
literary soeietiy. Koundcal by 
Kdinond do Goncourt in 1SI)6, 
its purpose is to fostx'r tlu^ work 
of yoiing authors. Thco'ti are Id 
members, chosen from the mem- 
bers of the Academic Fran^iaisi', 
to which de Goncoui'l. himstilf 
belonged. An annual prize* is 
awardcid for the v<*{ir'’s best nov(*l. 

Acad^mie Natioiiale de 
Musixitie. Offieial titU^ of the 
Of)era in Ikiris. It/ w'as t'oumh'd in 
16()9 hy Louis XIV as tlu^ Acarle- 
mie R'Oyale de Musicnu*. ; it has 
laid many faiunns direc.iors, r.f/. 
Gluck, Rossini, M(*ycrl)t‘(*r, Goun- 
od. Mahit-Naens, aiul Mass(*net'. 
'file imposing l»uil(Iing honsiug it' 
<lates from 1875. Tlu^ (tmH(*rva" 
toire d(! Mnsicpie was (px'iUNl 
in 1784 as a training grouiul for tin* 
Opera,; but it has since extc'iule.d 
its rang(‘, whi(‘li now inehides 
every kind ef nnisi(*al training. 

Academy (Gr. ahtdeitieh). 
Originally tlu^ uami*. of a public 
[)ark and gymnasium N.W. of 
Athens, nam(‘d alter its supfiosial 
former owiu*r, the licro Aeadi'inus. 
hi its oliv(^ grov(‘H Rla,to taught 
for nearly 50 years, and alter his 
death it remained the haunt of 
Gr(‘ek scholars until .lustiuian 
closed the old pagan schools in 
A.n. 529. Phase's in the. iiitc'rpn*- 
tation f)f t,h<^ Platonic. do(d,rin('H 
have been minuHl th(^ Old, (lu^ 
Middle, and tin*. N('W Acadenfu'S. 

The term is now most (».\acily 
used in roferene.e to any soiuety 
for tho disinticn'sU'd pursuit of oiui 
or more of the arts and Heit'iuu'S. 
In this mod(*rn sensi* the earliest 
academy was the MnscMim at 
Alexandria founded liy Ptok'my 
fSoter during thc^ 3rd ei'iitury u.o. 
Hero the finest scholars came from 
Oreoce and from tht^ Fast, all tlu^ 
known arts and H<ui*ne,os w(>re 
taught, and a gW'at library came 


into being. The dews, and lati'r portaut inehido the Royal Hociet-y 
the Arabs, took it as modi'l for (h><»^)» lioyal hiMtitutiou 

tlu'ir own learned institutions. (I7t)9), the Britisli AsHoeiatiou for 
Alenin fornu'd a similar (sstablish- t htwidvanei'nH'nt of se.ienei^ ( 1831 ), 
im^At for (Jbarlemagm^ at hJ. tlu^ Royal Acadcuny of Arts, tin* 
MariiiPs, Tours, in a.d. 796. British Aemkuny for the promo- 
Belginm is said to hav(^ had an lion of histoi'ieal, philosophical, 
a.ea<I(*my in the* 12th CK'ntury, and philological studies, tin* Royal 
and the Acuuh'iny of h’loral Geogra|>hicnJ Boeieiy (1839), tin* 
Games, founded at 3\)u]ouse in Roynl Mistoricial Boeik't.y (1868), 
connexion with the d’roubadonrs, a, ml th(^ Soci(*l,y ol Anthpia.ri(‘s 
has eont.inuc<l in exisRmcc*. to (1751). 


mod(u‘n times. But it was in Italy 


litKLANO. The Dublin R.oyal 


(luring the Rennissane(* p('rio(l, Soch'ty (1759) ; tiu* Rioyal .Irish 
that thc 5 a(uidemy, as a,n assoe.ia- Aca,(lemy (1752); the Royal 
tiou of learned m(*n, attained io Ilibi'mian {Soc.it'.ty (1893). 
fiilk'r development. Un< 1 (* r (Josi mo JfitANUn. In a, d( lit ion to tlu* live 

de’ Medici (1389-14(54) was acachuuiew that, coinfxwti th(^ lusli- 
foiuuh'd the Platonic Academy, tute of b’ramx*, tlu'Ci^ a.r<* tin* 
th(i chief representative of which Acach'mic'. de M('deeim*. (1820), Ihe 
was Mai’silius Fiisinus ; oth(*r National Boeiidy <»f Ih'f'mdi Aiit i- 
acad(unies were associated wiili quaries (forrm'rly tlu*. G(‘hie 
llu^ names of Laurentius Valla Acad(*niy, founded 1895), mid 

a<ui.d('mi(‘H in 
l(*a.ding pro- 
vim ;ial cities. 

B nno urM . 
Tin*, Royal Aca . 
(h*my of Sei" 
(*ncc‘, L<*(.t.<*rM, 

and Fhu^ Arts, 
Bruss('lH((773). 

H oni. A N 9. 
3’ht* Hoy ad 
N i) thcHrlands 
hiHtitutt' ol 
8ei('mx*M, /\m« 
Ht(‘rdani( 1808), 
and lt‘arnt‘d 
so(d(d i<‘H a t 
R.o 1 / 1 (* r d a m , 
Utrecht, llanr” 
lem, and Mid 
d(*lburg, 

Poirrno At.. 
I'lu^ Lisbon 
AeiuL'iuv of 
Seh‘uees((77i>). 

ScAiN. Tin* 
R<kyal Mpanisli 
A (* a d <* m y , 
fuumled in 1713 



Academy. Plato’s academy derived its name from tlio 
grove of Academus, near Ath©M. Tliia mosaic is believed 
to represent the philosopher teaching in his shady reiroal; 

Mutiuii*. fruoi. lUjiuiH'ii; Nat. Maw., Naplvti 


(Aemlemy of Naiih's) and Pom- for tlu*. study and fuvH(‘i'vation of 
poniuH Latd.uH (A(unhuny of lioiru'). tht* ( 'asliliau lnngimg;(*. 

Thi^ Acduhnuia (k'llu ('rusea set SeANlUNAViA. d’he Royal DnO' 
the siandard of the modi'rn writ- ish A(‘adeniy of iSeimn’(*s, Uo|>etn 
i(‘n laiiguagi^ of Italy. Anotlu'r hag<*n (17t2); tlu^ Royal Soei(*ty 
('a,rly Italian academy was tlu* of Bciene.(*H, 'rrondlu'ini (1790)’; 
A(um(h*mia del Ginumto, founded the R.(*yal iSw(*diwh A<anh‘iny of 
in 1957 with the ohp'ct of carrying Sci(*nceH (fouml(xl, 173t», hy iU\\h 


on sei(*ntilio (*xp(*rim(mtH. 


k('n and Lintun'us) ; thc> Aeadi'iny 


Below is a list of the leading of Giipsala for tlu' study of .Scum 
acadc*niio or similar institutions in dinavian languages (1729); the 
dilTeriiit countries : So(d(daH Seientarum, IL'lsinki 

Gukat Bhitain, The nuinlier (1838). 
of soih'tics and asHOoiations de* Russia. Aea(h*my of fSiuenees 
voted to various branelufs of (d' tluh U.H.HJi., t’ornn*rly the 
learning in Great Britain, tlu* Imp(*rial Academy of Helein'cs, 
BominiouH, and tin* (’olonit's is fonmk'd by Gaihenne tin* Great, 
v(‘ry large. A list is given in the PrAOY. ' Aeeademia. Nar.ionale 
Year Book of Heientihe and dei Line<*i, Roim*! (1993); and 
Loanu'd yooicties, Tho moat im- many aeadmnies in otlH*r prim*ipal 
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Accademia della Crusca. 1 1- 

alian learned Hoeioty, founded in 
Florence during the second luilf of 
the 16th century. It a,do])tod the 
name crusca (hrai) or chalT) as an 
indication that- its aim was to sep- 
arate ^ood Italian from had ; and in 
1612 it issued a- dictionary wliich 
set the sta-ndard of th(i wril.ton 
language of Italy. Tu 1783 it (lom- 
bined with other socieites to form 
the Reale Accademia Kioreniina 
(royal Florentine academy), but re- 
sumed infle])endent status in LSll. 
aSVc also Della Crusc'.an Scliool. 

Acceleration. In mechanics, 
the 1 ‘ato of change of velocity. In 
ordinary apeceli, acceleration indi- 
cates an increase in speed. If a ea,r 
is travelling at 30 m.p.h. at the be- 
ginning of a,ny given second, and 
its speed is incnvised so that it is 
travelling at 40 m.p.h. at the end 
of the scHMuid, then it must havci 
accelerated by 10 m.p.h. in one 
second, Tcm n\iles p(M‘ hour is 14tj 
ft-. p(‘r sec., so that tlu^ accaF'rat ion 
of the car (if maintained) may b(^ 
cx})ress(^d as 14rj ft. per sec. pcu’sec;. 
(in every second the ear increases 
its s'|)e(Hl by 14| It. per sec.). In 
the metrical system tlu^ unit of 
acceleration is 1 (‘in. per s(h;. p(U' 
sec., Honudimes written as 1 e.m.-^. 

Ill Hcientilie usag(\ a.ccehu'ation 
may be n(>gative as well as i>ositiv(‘; 
when iK'gative it refers i-o decrease 
inst(‘a.d of increase in spcH’id. Thetas 
is a distinct. ion also bcd.wiam hjkhmI, 
whicih may be along any path, 
st.raight or curved, and vedoeity 
whiidi presnppost^s the dircM'-tion as 
well as tlu^ HiaaMl of the. motion. 
Thus any ehangis of dirtHdiou in 
the motion of a body is also an a.(^- 
celeration, and a.ec(d(M'a.tion, liki^ 
vehxdty, is strie-t-ly a. vi'Kd.or rather 
tha.u a. seahir (puintit.y. 

For motion at (umstaiUt Hpe(»d, i\ 
in a cjirele, of radius r, the! atuadia'a- 
tion is towards tlu^ ('(Mitu^ of 
the cirele. This is tlu^ ccaiirifugal 
aecolorntion and is also (Mpial t.o 
where w is the angular v(do» 
city for the eircular motion. For 
motion in otluu’ curvial pat.hs, the 
acceleration has two eomjxment.s 
at every point : tlu^ ra.diail avedta'a,- 
tion normal to t.lu^ tangiait to the 
curve ; and the tangimtial acaudm’a,- 
tion in the direction of the tangtmt. 
The aecehn'aiion duo to gravity is 
about 32 '2 hmt per scie. per sih*. at 
the (Mirtirs surface and is the ralio 
of weight to mass of a body. 

Accent. Fromi nonets given to a 
particular syl la.blo of a word in pro- 
nunciation. Tlier <3 are two chief 
kinds of accimt, pitch (musical, 
tone) accent, and stress (empha- 
tic) aet'.ent. 8treHs aiaavnt pro- 
dominaic^s in modern Furopean 


languages, and frcapieiitly indi- 
cates a diircront meaning or shades 
of meaning, as in c(nuhnd'., eon- 
chict ; Cierinau vinstcIUni, sur- 
round, nmstoUen, tra,iis})os(\ In 
some uon-Furopean la.nguages, 
notably Cbui(‘se, pit.cli acccMd. is 
much more imjjorta.nt. 

The term accent is also applienl 
to ('a.ch of (‘ortalu nuirks usimI to 
indi(‘ato pronuniuatiou. Thos(^ 
now most commonly iisial, cjj. in 
Frimeh, a, re d<M‘ivcal from the 
(h‘(‘ek system of setHmtua.tion, al- 
tribulcfi to Arisiopluiiu's of F»y/iin- 
t.ium (200 u.o.). In Freiieh, th(‘y 
are i.he acute, i.e. slump, or rising 
( ' ), the grave, f.c, heavy, or falling 
( ' ), a.ml the eircumlh'x, i.c. hiait 
round, or rising-and-falliiig (^); 
tlie use of t.he eircumllex giMua-nHy 
in(liea.t(\s the dropping out. of a. 
consonant before' anot lnu’ conson- 
a.nt., CJJ. liclc for l)('st.(', (hre for 
a.nme (Lat.iii anima). (Vrtain 
otlu'r marks ealhsl dincrit.ieal a.re 
not strictly aiaH'ids though th(\v 
serves as guides to promuieia,t.ion, 
Tlu' (‘('dilla. (^) is tihimMl under e, 
elii(dly in French a.nd Fort.ugu('s(\ 
wluai thci l('.U.(‘sr is t-o lx's soumb'd as 
H, not as k. In Fnglish tln^ diaisav 
sis ( " ), from (Ireadv datirchi; to di- 
vid(^, is jilaccxl oven* t.he seeeynd of 
t.wo vowels to show that, ('uch 
vowed is to he pronouneeNl se'pai'- 
a.tedy, and the' gnive" or ae.ut.e’' ae;- 
eent is oecasioiia-lly ustMl in poed.ry 
ov(M‘ the ey in ed t.o show tluit it. has 
to he's iironouncexl as a se'pande syl- 
lnhl(\ c.f/. le'arnesd. In Spa-nish the^ 
tilde (*“) and in Polish 'ares phieexl 
ov(M’ u (h, n) to indicates the y 
heard in Fnglish in poniard (eafion, 
Pozrnu'i), In the Tmitonie. ami 
Scn.ndimwian language's modifiea.- 
tiouH in t.luy sound of t.luy voweds are^ 
('xpre'Hsexl by (serl.aln marks (Abo, 
(liitter). I)ia.e‘riii(‘!il marks are 
usexl in ee'rt.aiu OrieMital language's. 

In musies, a.e(‘.<Mit is (I) a reygu- 
larly ree.urring stre'ss on certaiu 
nol,(‘H ; (2) a. spiM’ial hI.itsh on note's 
not normally ae'e'e'nte'el, indieaitexl 
by sj\ J\ ami otlu'r signs. 

Accentor. *SVc Medgey Hpariow. 

Acceptance. In eommeree they 
act by wbiedi a. fyerson on wdiom a 
bill of e'xesbange' is drawn ngre'e's to 
pay the bill when duey. He aee'e'plK 
it by writing bis signature' (with or 
witliout tlies worel ““ aeeeptt'd ”) 
across tlm face'! of the' bill. An ac- 
eef)t.a.ii(:e may bee e'ilher general etr 
epuditied. A qmdiliexl ae.e'ept.nnce 
varies the tea'ins of tlui bill as to 
tinier or place eif tmynusnt, ctes. 
Access, PinuT oi;, In thes 
British, parliament, they iirivile'ge of 
direct intereemrsey with tli(3 sove- 
redgn is still forrnallyedaimexl by they 
Spcidicr as one eif tlui aneiemt and 


nndouhte'd rights and privile'ges ” 
of the (hmitnons. ft. is a. redic of 
they t imey whe'ii they monaresli t.ook a 
nuK'li morey direyet- i)arl. in they gov- 
eriinu'nt. of ilu' esountry tlia-n he or 
she doe's tej-day. Re'fasal ley lu'ar 
an inelividual pe'titieyn, eyr still 
meyrey t<y lu'ar a |yeytitieyn eyf the' 
(kmimeyns, might. Inive' eause'tl se'i’i- 
oils dillicult ie'H ; hene-e' sleyps we're' 
take'll t.o k('('p the' right, alive'. 
Right, of avee'ss is e'lijeyyed by t he' 
house' eyf e-eyrnmeyns eseylh'e't.ive'ly, 
through t.lu'ir S[ye'akeyr' ; peye'rs nnel 
privy esouneilleyrs ha\'e' an iiulivieU 
ual right eyf aeex'ss t.ey t.lu' seyveM'e'ign. 

Accession (hat. ad, to; ccdcrc, 
tey e'ome'). I n t.he' Unil e'd Kingdeym 
and eythe'r nuyiuire'hie'iil eounl.rieys, 
they act of aeeayding tee they threyne' ; 
ley hey dist-inguisheye I freun i.hey eeyrey- 
natieyn eyr e'nl hreyne'ine'iit., which 
nsnally take's plaeey lat.e'i*. In Fug- 
land Ihe' feyrmnlit.y <»f an e'h'e't.ieyii 
wjiH nbandoneyel aft eyr t.lu' time of 
Fdward 1, and a. seyve're'ign Hue'- 
e'ce'ds tey they thi'eyney eyf the' U.K. 
immeyeliate'ly Ids eyr he'i* pre'eh'e’e'Kseyr 
is ek'a.d. On a.eee'ssieyii, a.t. a. meM’t- 
ing <yf they privy e'eymu'ih the' iie'W 
seyveyre'ign t.uke's an eyath t<y geyve'rn 
ae'e'eyreling tey they laws eyf tlu' land 
a.nel is the'ti prexylaime'd. 

Accession. In law, a meydey of 
ae'epiiring eywuu'rship in preypeyrty. 
VVherey Heyme" thing e'xisl.s anel tl»<‘'r(' 
is a.eldeyel ley it by nature* or lalxyur 
seymey ne'w thing, the' addiHeyn he'- 
leyngs ley t.hey eywis'i* <yf tlu' prin('it»al 
thing. 'Thus they eywiuTship eyf 
ainmals eairrie's with it. they eyvvner- 
ship eyf ihe'ii* yeyung. 'rhe* eywau'r- 
ship e>f l.re'e'K ami tylants taking reayl 
in i.hey greyiinel Ix'leyngM tey t.hey eywou'i* 
eyf t.hey land, theyugh theyy we're' 
planteyd by nnol.lie'r. 

Accessory. dVi'm use'el in 
eyfiminal law wit.li re'lere'm'e' tey 
fe'lemie'H tey eh'iuytey t.luit. wdnle* n. pe'r- 
seyn may not. luive* ttdseyii a principal 
paid, in they commiHsion of the* 
eyllVnee', y<*l. he* has ineurre*d Home* 
eh'greM* of erimiind re'MpeynHibilily, 
Aen'eysseyrie's are* eyf tony ktnelH ; iu*» 
e’e*sH<yry be'feyrey the' fae't- Jinel ne'ce's.- 
seyry afie'r tlu* fae't.. An aee't'SHory 
heyforey the faed- is eyne* whey, theyng'h 
absent at- the* time' the* lehmy was 
eeymmitteyel, yc't. preycure'd, e'eynn- 
HC'lleyel, <yr aheylte'el aneythe'r t.ey de> it, 
If Hitch a. |yerHOii we're pre'se'iit he' 
wemlel bey a. tyrincipal in the* seyeond 
eh'gre'e. An nece'HKe>ry be'feun the* 
fae't is liable,' to they same' pnniHh- 
me'id/ as they lyriitcipnl. 

An ae'(‘('MHeiry afie'r t he' fnet is one 
whey, knowing that a lelony has 
b«'('n ceymmiiteyd, re'liewc'M, reyewive's, 
('Oinlorl.H, eyr asHisU they teliyii sey 
thad. hey sbult CHr'upey from jnstie'e*. 
An ae'e'eysHeyry a.fte't* the' fae't. is in 
ge'ne'nil liable tey ImpriHonme'ni feyr 


ACCIDENT 


iuicident.s which cauHO Iosh ot life 
of an employee, or disable him for 
more than threes days from cart\in<^ 
full wagCKS — must be notified to the 
factory inspector. All boiler ex- 
plosions must be notified to the 
Board of Trade within hours, 
and the board may order an in- 
vestigation. The Home secretary 
may also direct that an investiga- 
tion be hold into any ac.eident. 

The factories Act, 1937, and 
r<‘gulations inad(‘. nndcr that act 
contain most detailed provisions 
designed to reduce the risk of a^ccid- 
(‘nts in factories ; many of th(\se 
provisions make the owner or 
occupier liable to a line if they are 
not observed. Unless thc^ act or 
regulation imposes some other 
[jenalty, the maximum penalty is a 
line of £20, and, where the oltcnce 
is a continuing one, a fine of £5 a 
day. Where any person is killed 
or suffers bodily injury because of 
a contravention of the ju^t or 
regulation, the maximum fine is 
£100, and the money may bo given 
to the injured person or his family. 

Railway Acctdknts. N'otkic 
must bo given to tli(i minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation of 
accidents involving death or injury 
to any person or of accidents in 
whic/h a paHsong('r train is involved 
in a collision or where a passenger 
train Icaa'cs tlio rails and in certahi 
other specilied circumstiuices. The 
minister may direct an impiiry by 
an inspeetor or a ptiblic investiga- 
tion, and when a death hasoeeurred 
may, if nMpiested by the coromn’, 
appoint an inspector to sit with 
him as an uHsessor at the im|neHt. 

(daims to (compensation in rx^s- 
pect of death ov injury to a pas- 
senger on a railway a, re govermal 
by the ordimiry common law rulers 
under wliieh liability depends on 
negligence. A (a)llision or causing 
a train to hsave the rails is evidence 
of nogIig(uu,!e, as also is ovxTcrowd- 
ing on a platform or in a (uirriage, 
failing to shut a ca.rriag<i door pro- 
p(uiy bofoix^ a train leaves a, 
station, or allowing a^ ])latforin to 
bocouK'j dangerous beisausts it is 
badly lit or Hlipp(nT, as with has un- 
less in the last instaneo passcmgfM's 
are warned or steps n.re taken lo 
remove the dangtn’. Railways are. 
now proluhited by law from mak- 
ing Hpeciid contraxi.H with pas- 
sengers limiting the railway’s 
liability for deatli or injury. 

The liability of the railway In 
resp<ud( of goods lost or damagcMl 
is similar to that of other (iiirricu's. 

Road Acxudicnth, /SVr ?D(//rr 
Motoring. 

Coal MiNwa. Aechhuits causing 
death or serious injury and accid- 
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(Mits causing any pcrsnna.1 injury 
if due to certain (‘ausf^s w.g. ex- 
plosion of gas — must ht* rc^portefl 
to the local inspector of miiu's. Idic 
ministry of Fiud and Rower may 
direct an inspector to make a, 
sjxjcial ix'port if loss of life or ptn*- 
sonal injury is caused, and llie 
ministrv mav direct a torinal in- 

t 

vest igat ion to b(^ luhl. 

The (Joal Mines Act, I9.‘{(), con- 
tained many provisions to reduce' 
dang(‘r, and iiifringcmK'iit of nuiny 
of tiu'so is an onemxa The lin(’) for 
any oUe.nce involving loss of lih^ 
or personal injuiy may be given to 
any person injurt'd or the relative's 
of anyone killed. 

Industkial iN.iURiiw. Apart 
from any rights to (hiim a lumi> 
sum as compensatyion uudc'.r com- 
mon law or under a statute sueh as 
the Factioru's A(d', 1937, ibetx^ a.r('. 
the rights to weekly bemdits luuh'r 
the National Insuranec^ (Imlus- 
trial fnjnru^s) Ac.t, 194(J. Theses 
benelits are indepemhmt of any 
nt'gligeneo or fault ou the pai't of 
the (unployer and are administer'd 
by flu's ministry of RensionH and 
National Insuranet^ as part of the 
social Hcu'vices. d’hcsy arcs [)ayabl('s 
to all ])orHonH employed in insur- 
abh^ (anployment if tlicxv sulTer pm*- 
Houal injury by a(‘.('.ident arising 
out of and in tlu^ course of t-ludr 
employment. Th(\y replace tlu^ 
payinonts undt'i* tlu^ Worknum’s 
(lompensatioa Acts, 1897-1945. 

Acc'idionts at JSioa. Wlu'u an 
ac(‘i(Ient. oeeurs to a. Briiiisb Htoain- 
ship, or a, forx'igu steamship ea.rry- 
ing passcmgtM'M b(d.w('('n plae(^s in 
tilics iJnit('d Kingdom, which oeca- 
sions loss of lifes or H(‘rious injury 
to any pi'rson or madu'ial da.niag(^ 
to tlu' ludl or tnaebiiuM’y alTeeting 
tihe ship’s seaworthiness or ('lliei- 
(‘uey, tlio ac(‘id('nt nnist b(i rejjort- 
<xl to the minisifi’y of d’ransport' and 
Uivil Aviation. A prxdiminary 
iiupiirymay he ludd into n,ny Hhi|)- 
ping (xisuaity by a. coastguard or 
(Uistoms olli(fer or a p(U’Non ap« 
f)oint(Ml by tlu^ ministry, and a 
formal inveHtigaiion followed by a 
report to tfu' ininiHt.ry may be held 
by a court of summary jurisdiedion 
or a, wnuik cominlssiomu' with the 
aHsistaiK'e <4 one or more mudu'nl 
or* (yflier expert assi'SHoi’s. 

They liability of a. NhipowiKw for 
tlm d(yath or injury of a passeyngeyr 
is gemyrally goviyrmyd by t.lm spcyeinl 
contract contained in tluy th'kc't 
issued, and they shipowner is ftTc 
U) limit his liability in this thykeyt 
to HUeU extent as he pleTseys. In 
tiluy abseyiu'ey of a. speyeial contrac*!- 
the duty of tho shityowneyr Is lo 
takey reasonabUy eyarty of they pas- 
senger. When persons are killed 
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or injured, whtdJicyr on ihe^ shif) or 
on some otlier vc'shoI, they sliip- 
owmer’s liability, whei'cy tihey dea,th 
or injury, although duty to some 
m'gligeiice', has occurred witimut 
they shipowne'rV a.ctua.l fault or 
privity, is limit.eel in re'speyeyt of 
eae'h oeafasion on which sue'li de'uth 
01' injury eHwurs— a.g. e'ae'Ii ceyllision 
“”-t.o an aggregaley eif £15 pe'r loii 
e)f t.hey ship's leeiinage. 

OtiiioR AceuoLNTS. Aceyiele.nis 
may ai’isey in a, iniiH ipliedty of e'ir- 
eaimstunce's. Feir e'xampley, a peu'- 
sem may bey injured hy trapping 
eiveu’ soiney tirojeye-.tiem err slipping 
on senne slippeyry surfae'ey em liny 
jravement eir in a. shop err hospit-al, 
ciiu'ma, or otlier pnbliei buileling, 
or tihremgh be*ing sirue’k, while* 
weilking on t-hey highway, by a. fall- 
ing tree', eir a, slurp sign, err by a, 
slate err ae‘e‘iunulal('d snerw frerm a 
roerf, eri' Ire'ing snppUeyel with in- 
jurious fexrel in a slurp err re'sl.aiir 
ant, err by the (yerllapsey erf a, eyhair lie* 
has Inreyd at they He'aside. In sernu' 
cire'umHtanctyH, a pe'i’son injure'd 
will be ('.ntith'd t.ei re'ly em sernu' e'erii 
traeyt- he luis (yntnix'd Into whiley in 
ertlu'rs hey will re'ly on they law of 
ne'gligeyncey err ern spe'cird dntieys 
erweyd te> him by reason of his posi- 
tiern as an invitee err a Ueye'nHe'e' ; 
but very often he will not bey abley 
te) seeynrey eompensataern. 

UiSAHTiunis Aeieu dmnts. Amtmg 
aeyeieleynt.s itiverlving styrious lerhs of 
lifey rnentiieriu'd in this ICneyyeylo- 
peyelia* eerey : they loss erf they Birke'u 
lu'ad and tiu' Titaniey (e/f'/.a.) and of 
they lerry Hti<ya,nu'r Rriru'e'HS Vityferria 
(see DemagliaelcHy) ; erf an air line'i' 
in Kernth VVale's (see; Siggiimtem), 
arid of they RlOl (r/.e.); railway 
eiisasteyrH (e4 Ureytna (Ire'e'U, at 
Harrow, and at Nashvilley, 'IVnn, 
(e/e/.e.) ; tJiey Imrningorthe' Noronic 
(//./’,) at Terronte), erf they Bn/.ar d(y 
la Uliaritd (e/.a.), Reiris, and erf they 
munitiems fa.eterry at Silve'Hown 
('/•a.). 

Accident, In lergie*, a non- 
e'sseyntial (tun lily erf a peu’Hon or 
thing. Ink, wlu'tlu'r bhud^ err real, 
is still ink; a man, virtuous or 
viederuH, is a. man. Blackne'Hs, red- 
neyss, virtney, vicey, are* ne*tyidents, 
Nem-eysHontial ejualltU'S werey eyoin 
sieh'i'eyd not to bey uee'e'ssarily, or 
eansally, eemmyeteel with then*)' 
subject, luvneye they me'iun'ng erf 
feirtuitouH, or nuyreyly nechlental, 
wbieh JU'erse*, 

Accidental, in mushy, a. sign 
ferr teymporarily raising or lowayring 
n. mrtey, i.e, afteyring the pitedi by 
sharp, Ha4, err natural. 

Accident Froneiiess# Hta.t<' 
ele'serlbeyd in serme individuals wlur 
reptyaieydly injure the msedveys, ofte'u 
sustaiuing fratytures, This sedf- 
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reserve accounts, and ilio undistri- 
buted income. This iype of balane-c 
sheet is coninion to all forms of 
undertaking ; but undortakingH 
which are not primarily in exist- 
ence to make profits, sucdi as 
learnctl societies, charitable bodies, 
and friendly societies, compute 
their net income or delicit for tlio 
period in an income and ex})endi- 
ture account. 

The method of constructing the 
account for income, the ])roht and 
loss or income and exptMiditure 
account, is to show on the credit or 
right hand side the gains or income 
for the year, and on the debit or 
left hand side the losses or ex- 
penses for the year, the diffoixaice 
representing the net protit (or loss) 
or the surplus (or deficiency). 

In forimu* times the strict com- 
putation of annual Lticome was not 
an important matter, since nor- 
mally profits wen's tiot divid(Ml 
annually, and altliougb the early 
teachers of accounts t'allcd f(»r the 
periodi<‘-al baiancing of the hooks, 
protits or losses were not normally 
declared until the trading venture 
was eomplcded ; tiie t‘u,rly joint 
stock trading compa-nios frcciucntly 
shared out (capital and })rolit to ilie 
subscribers when the voyage or 
ventiure for which sucli a eompa,ny 
had been formed came to an (mhI. 
Ah the character of trade cluuigetl, 
and jirodiu'tiou and industry be- 
came continuous, a widespn^ad 
body of shareholderH he(aim(^ in- 
terested ill profits, and the state 
(‘.ailed for paynuait of iiu'ome tax 
based on animat profits, so that the 
])reparatiou of aeeunitc^ a.(‘(‘()unis 
showing the animat nest gain of 
(Mieti uiufertaking hi^camo vital. 

Profit and Loss Account 

The profit and loss account stvls 
the exp(mH(w of the yiMir agaitist 
ttio eom^Hponding iiua)mo ; but 
one of the major problems of 
accounting is t.o compute (‘bai’g(‘s 
on a correct basis wlua’o tlu^ benefit 
of exjKMiditurc (extends over mor(^ 
than 0 TU‘ accounting pmtod. Tin's 
type of problem is called tlu^ dis- 
titietion hetwiam capital and in- 
come. Thus a nuKjhino will perhajis 
be UHCi'id in production for ten 
ycbars ; it would obviously be in- 
a(icurat.e to charge the wliole of its 
cost against the income of the year 
of its purchase ; so its cost will bo 
charged against income over its 
estimated life, the charge btang 
called dejn’ceiation. The Himpb^si 
method of (udciulating d(^preciation 
is to spread the cost eipiiiably (yver 
the macliiuo’H estiimitiyd life, th(‘ 
straiglit-Iine method ; tduwH aw 
other mctliods suitable for other 
types of property, parthadarly 
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such items as long leases. Broadly 
speaking, the ohji'ct is to charge 
against profits eaicli yca,i' a reason- 
able part of original cost ; hut 
whin'o there has been a genm-al rise 
in prices, including ilu^ rc'placiv 
ment costs (yf plant, it is jyrndent to 
increase (‘hargii to (‘(yver th(‘ n*- 
lylaceinent rntlier than tlu^ original 
(or '' hisi(yrica.l ”) eiysi. lOxpcMidi- 
ture is siiid i<y Ik' (‘apital (‘\’i)(nydi- 
ture, in generaJ, when its Ixnndit is 
likely t<y extond (yvm- imyre than 
one aecjounting period ; this may 
beheld to justify ticaiing as capital 
cx]yenditiire some part (yf advf.'r- 
tising costs, and similar it('ms 
somotinies called defeiTcd rev(mue 
expenditure, but the valuati(yn eyf 
these is a matter (!a.llii)g hyr 
])ru(len(ie. 

Whereas a, lyrofit and loss account 
is an ac(‘(yuut slnywing the inc<ymc 
and ex])cnses during a. (hTnu'd 
p('riod, a. ha, lance slu'Kd, is a, staf(‘- 
ment of i,hcy p(ysiiion (yf a, husim^ss 
a,t a. stated dale ; as hetW(H''n iw(y 
dai(‘s, idle su(‘cesHiv(‘. hudanecy slns^is 
will show the p(ysiti(yn on each, and 
the profit and loss uceiyunt sliows 
in Hiunmaris(’'.d form tln’i trans- 
actions h(‘iw(‘en the lw(y dati's and 
f(yrms idie (‘onm'Citing link h(''d,W(Hm 
the net worth shown by tlu^ two 
balance slunds, 

in t,h(^ LhK., tile form and I, fie 
c(ynt(mtH (yf the annual uceiyunis 
are, for (uu’t.ain lKy(U(‘s, g(yvenied 
by statiUte ; these', include building 
seyeieties, pnyvident seycieties, in- 
Huramai ('(ympaiiic^s, unit/ trusts, 
and fri(Mi(lly seyeitvldes. 'IMk'. direai- 
t<yrH (yf limited (■<ympa.ni(\M, undei' 
tlie e(ynH(ylidat('d (,hmpaiU(’'S Act of 
lf)4S, are reejuired to lay be'fore^ tlu^ 
shareluyldcM’s a ]yr<ylit and loss 
axieount a, ml a balance slnn't each 
financial yexir, bat tdiere is no pro- 
s(‘ribed f(ynu (yr eoidxait, b(yy(yn(l 
the dirc/ctiiyii that t/h(\Y must (nu’h 
giv(^ U/ “true a.iid fair view’’ (yf 
tdien’r subjeHits. Ihihlic (xyinpaiiies 
(he. nminly those having nnyre 
than 50 mmnbers and raising tluar 
capital from tlu'i general public) 
must hydge tlu'si' accounts wit h t.lu' 
registrar of e.om])u,nmH whmx^ th(\v 
are open to general inspcc-tiiyn, and 
are therefeyro usually drawn up so as 
t(y give tlu'i cl(d,ailH prescriht'd by 
the Act, particularly the eighth 
schedule thoredio, but not much 
more. The aceouuts (yf naikyiialisexl 
uiukTtakingH, f<yr example the e<ya,l 
board, are recpuriMl to preparcid 
either to show specifi(Hl jyarticulars, 
or generally in accordance wit/h 
commercial practice, and laid 
bef(yre parlia.mc'int 

rii certain types of undertaking 
expenditure may bo limited in 
aecnyrdanee witli a budget ; for ex- 
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a.miyle, in a C(yll('g(^ W(yrkiug on a 
grant/, in ni luyspil-ad, or a, soen’ety 
W(yrking on an a,nnua.l subscriptd(yu, 
it is lUHK'ssary to limit expciiulit/Ure 
on tbc variiyus it.eins of (ynt/lay soas 
t(y s('curc‘. tlu' maximum Ixmelit 
from funds a. va-ila hie. It iMa(H‘(yrd- 
iiigly (l(\siral)I(^ t(y set n[y a. systmn 
(yf a(u'(yunts siu'li as will provide at, 
t lu‘ end (yf eacli nuyiit li, (yr (ytilu'r 
p(‘ri(yd, t,lu' (^xpc'nditint' undc-r (‘aeh 
li(‘ad lor (’ompari.s(yii w'il h the hud- 
g('t.. Inlormaiion giv('n lyy the*! 
ac('<yunts will tlu'n indicate' tliC' 
iuxmI for cnrlailnunit/ (yr thc! jxyssi- 
bility (yf ('xpaiision, imyiith lyy 
month wil/liin the hndgcit. 44n's 
system of budget has ly('cn ('ix- 
tended to commercial umhu’tak- 
ings, pr(y^•idillg for s<yme Ih'xibilily 
a.(‘c(yr(ling t(y tJi(y volumes (yf sah's 
and thus (yf a.vailahl(‘ imuyim'. 

Tlic annual pi^yfit and kyss 
account, will slnyw the t(yt.al c<ysls. 
the t(yt,a,l iii(xynu\ and thi^ lud. pro- 
fit, hut d(y(vs myt in ilsiylf giv(' any 
inf(yrniati(yn on t/lx’s (xyst (yf each 
unit, (yf (yulput. (lost/ accounts, 
which tell ifu' nnumgcnuMdi the 
(‘.(yst, (yf (‘ncli unif. of (ynt put. in tc'rms 
(yf labour, niaUn'iaJ, and exp(*ns(', 
are tilK‘r('f(yre (yri('n piH'panMl to 
('imhlcs the managenumt t.(y aHs('sss 
('fl(i(nenc.y <yf im^t/liods and mat<yrialN 
as (!<ymjyar(xl with slandard (Mysling 
set up in a,dva,necs. 

Hanagemout Aocountiug 

it was formta'ly eustomury to 
a.ri‘ang(' llu^ h'dgi'r u(u‘(yunt,s and to 
classify (nxpenditurty and inciyme iu 
such a way as to lit- in with tlu' 
form, (yf flu^ animal slati'imnit. eyf 
ac(‘<yunts t.o he laid h(‘f(yi’(‘ thc' 
ownci’H, A In.t('r t(‘nd(‘msy is t.(» 
a.rra.ngo l.lu^ acc(yunt-H in such a, way 
as to yield at. ail t inuy.s t hcs ma.xi- 
mum informat i<yii r('(inir(Ml by (.hc' 
mHnag(xnent. Ida' principal call 
for this lia.H b(s(ai in c<ynm^xi(yn with 
stniida, rd coslhig, but tiu' HC(yp('s (yf 
wdiat is calUxl mH,iiug(mi(nit. 
('oimting g(y('S h(\vond this. Tims 
disscc.ti(yn of snh's and tin' pix'pnra- 
ti(yn of (h^partiiuxital prcyfit and 
l(ysH accounts will rc'VCMii th(ys(^ de- 
jyart.nu'iits and liiu's wbi(di can pny* 
litably be(sxpmid(xl ; t.lui prepura- 
ti(yu (yf loin’- weekly tnuling at*- 
(xyunts will indi(‘af(y more cl(xirly 
than tlioHi' f(yr cah'iidai' miyuUm tiny 
tnmd and variation <yf businesH ; 
the c(ymputati(yn (yf aviu'age sUyclcH 
in Hucc(SHive acciyunt.ing pcrkxtH 
and tlnar c(ympan'H(yn with t.lu' ciyst 
of sa lt's will revixd VH,riati(ynH in tins 
rH.t(y of sUyek turnover and tnukty it. 
possible to k('ep Ht.(yekH at a. 
minimum 

Tins CotnpauitsH Act, 11)48, com 
tainted regula,ti(yns conctH’idug the 
animal nctiounlH <yf groupn tyf 
compauies iu which, witluyut com- 
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variable. An accumulator which stant prcHsure sui)[)ly to iiu'ct the 
stores up water under ])ressure fluctuating dcinauds of th(‘ 
when the demand on the puni}) is machines, can perl'orm their duty 
low, and releases it when tiic satisfactorily. Working ])r(.‘SBurt‘s 
demand exceeds the puiti]) (h*- obtained !n this manner usually 
livery, smooths out the fluctuations range IVom 700 lb. to 1,500 lb. 
so that a smaller but continuous- per .s(i. in., although tmich gn'uter 
running pum]) can he used. pressures can be obtained. ''.Idle 

Hydraulic accumulators fall into only auxiliary power required is 
two main groups : a fixed vertical that for driving the water ])un’ipH. 
cylinder fitted with a loaded ram ; The main ])rinciph‘ of tlu*- dif- 
and a fixed vertical ram fitted ferential acanimiilator (fig. 2) is the 
with a loaded cylinder. The first same, but a secujnd and larger 
type is illustrated in fig. 1. The cylinder is superimixiserl on the 
movable ram is heavily loaded first, and the top eiul of the ram is 
with weights which teml to force fitted with a larger i)iston working 
it downwards. Pi])ing connected in this upjier cylinder. Valves 
to the cylinder is laid to the various and piping control the number of 
hydraulic machines to be served, jnstons used, thus giving a cUoicr 
The. accumulator is charged by of working f)resHureH. 
pumping water into the cylinder 
at the lower eiul. This lifts the 
loaded ram to the tof) of its stroke 
and, when the cylinder is full, 
the water sup})ly is automatically 
cut off. The pressure in lb, per sep 
in. exerted by the ram u])on the 
c.olumn of water is H'/A where W 
is the weight of ram plus its load 
ill lb., and A is the erosH-Bcctional 
area of the ram in S(i. ins. 

WluMi water is drawn from tlu' 

(ylimh'r, the desci'uding ra,m main- 
tains a uniform pressure on tlu' 
water. As soon as watm* is drawn 
off, the pumps automatically come 
into a(‘tioii to maintain the neces- 
sary HU[)])ly in fihe cylinder. JJy 
this means the pumps, which 
could not directly maintain a. con- 

^ Cross hmd rsstjng on top of ran 

JfiL ’ Fig. 2. DiJffierential Accumulator 
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linder the pressure imparled ly 
all hydraulic aecuuuilator, wafer 
can be regarded as a. lli^xible piston 
;ro(l ; b(ung almost as hu'ompr(‘HH- 
ibl(‘, it instantly communicati's 
liressuri* imparted at one mul 
throughout tlu'. huigth of a pijxu 
ITessun'S of many IhouHandH of 
tons can be obtaiiUHl from a siiigh^ 
hydranlie iin^ss. ''fhe hydraulic 
nceumulator ixanains iudisiauiHable 
for luaivy work where great 
preHsurt‘.s are riapiinxL 
»Stwam Acoumui.atok. This, 
shown in fig. 2, is a modified form 
of hydraulic aeeiimulaior in which 
steam im^ssure is Huhslifulial for 
water iiresHure to load tlu* rum, 
A steam eyiinder is fixed above the 
hydniulie cylinder, in whieli works 
a piston, seeured to tlu* upper end 
of the ram. {Steam is admiltixl to 
the iqiper eyiinder, which is of 
much larger diumeUT than the 
hydraulic cylinder and, acting 
upon the larger piston area., exerts 
a constant |)r(‘,HSure upon the ram. 
% proportioning the ar(‘aH of the 
steam piston and tlie ram, a com- 
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paratividy low sti'ain pressuri* can 
i)(* mad(^ (.0 ex(*ri< a far gi'eat(*r 
pri*Hsure p(*r sq. in. on tlu* ram. 
by varying the sl(>nm pressun*, 
any (h^nired in'essun* ean Ik* ob. 
faiiUKl i stea.m, moreov<‘r, while 
maJnt.aining a sb'ndy pressuri*, 
provid(*H a. eiiHhioning (*neet as 
compared with tlie dead weight ol 
water. It- ni‘e(*HHit,a.l-i's the use ol 
a l)oiI<*r for gen(‘rnting the steam. 

Pniuim \Ti(! AeiaiiMi'nATott. This 
is a (brill of hydraulic aeeunmhitor 
similar in action to (he sienni 
aecumulator, hut using compreHsed 
air in flu* upper cyliiuter. 

MmoiTKic AiH'UMiiLAroit. 'Phis 
is a Hccoiidary e<»II, storage cell, 
or re.versihie cell,'’ in whieli 
('liK'trical (*niu'gy, passed into the 
cell as ail eleet-rio eiirrent-, is eon 
v<*rf ed iut-o (*lec(iro-elieinieal (*m*rgy 
and reinniiis iunef-ivi* until ri*- 
converti'd into an elect, ric eurreni, 
by the diseliarge of thi* <-ell when 
the terminals of the positive and 
ni*gufive eleetrodes an* eonnocled. 
An aHH(*mhlage of sneh eells 
is^ termt'd a storage haitery, to 
dislinguish it from a primary 
hatbuy. A H<‘condary ei'll, wh<*ii 
charged, )'(SHemld(‘H a primary cell 
in that it ean gi'iu'rafi* current, hut 
with ilut dilVerenee that, when 
exluiusted, it enn he recharged 
again a-nd again by paHsing an 
eleeirie eurreni thnmgh it 
^ Si'eoudary eells eonsist esseii- 
tially of a. container and om* or 
more pairs of Hp(*eially treated 
plates, or electrodes, immerHiul in 
an eieelrolyte. In each nalr there 
is a positive plate (anode) and a 
lu^gative pJaU* (cathode). Tin* 
capacity (if the cell denends on 
the HUperfieial artxt of tlie plates 
(*xpoHe(l to (he el(*etroIyie, The 
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trical trefliluent mjiy be eiiooim- \vlik;li a. baiicM’y will (lisc'hiirp;e at a 
tcrod. TliL'i nickcl-cadmiuru typo particular currcMit inuU-iplital by 
in preferred when^ the duty eallH that eurreni', a-ud iw (\xpi-<\sH(‘(l in 
for elose-voltago UinitH, bi}i;h dis- aanpcnavhours (Ah). Ah 1 he e.a.pa- 
obar^e rattss, and freedotn from (litiy, partioubirly that of leufkacad 


Helf-diHcha.ri^(\ 


eells, deereaHCH wiiih inercaisini^ 


SiLVKR.-ZiN(’- C ell. Thin (‘('.11 (.sar ra.te of diseha,rge, it is usual to 
fig. 5). iavented by Henri Andr('^ slatc', caipaeity at a, gi\'('ni rate of 
was first us(hI in ib’ilain in HHt). diHeha.rg(‘. 

It is not('(l for it.s light.iu'ss and Tlui watt-hour ea))a<*iiy is tlu' 
compactness. b1ie smallesti slaiul- product of the ainpeia^lioui' ('a.pa- 
ard type, which has a, c.a.pa(atiy city and the UKaui volts during tlu' 
of O-T.”) amjK're-hour, W('ighs only yield of tlie ampta-e-hour eai)a,(‘ity. 

()'/>., and imaisiires ft . U X I i in. With haul-acid c'clls this diminislu's 
An SOampere-hour cell weighsonly fairly rapidly as tlu^ discharge'. rat(' 
28 o/i. increase's; with otlmr typeas the 

The i)osit.ive electrode is silver fall is nioi'e^ gradual. 


and the lU'gative is /tne’. hydroxide, 
and the alkaline (deedrolyte^ poias- 


The elUeiemiy of a ce'Il is tlu' 
ratio of tin', outipnti to inputi multi- 


sium hydroxide, wbieti acts only as pliesl by lOO. The^ a.mp('re-hour 
a, conductor. The jdate^s a.re separa- (dliciemey of lead-acid ce'lls is 
ted by celkdosie; material, whieih approx. t)t) ; that of silve'.i’ cc'lls is 


allows good dilt'usiou of the oUm 
trolyte. The act of charging eon 
verts the silver into silver oxide 


lKkav('!en t)0 and 1)5. In lU'ithe'r typ(' 
do(‘s the rate of diseliarge' malei'i- 
ally olteejt ampere-hour edlicieMicy, 


and reduces the zinc hydroxide to l)ut with lea.d-aeid cells tlu', wall- 
zinc. Tdio reverse reaction occurs hour ellieioncy is eonsidt'rahly 
on discharge. The voltage per cell aifectx^d, falling from atxmt 75 at 


over the greater part of tbo dis 
charge cycle is between 
l*t and 1*5, tlie lower A 
figure being at tbe one- 
bour rate, and tbe 
Ivighcr at tlic lO-hour 
rale. 

There is no gassing 
during charge, and 
extremely high 
charge and disebai gc' 
rates are possibk'. 
with lelatively low 
drop in elteelivi^ 
e.apaeity. Sihaa’-zinc 
cells do not deUa’ior- 
atc ((uiekly wlu'u 
stored, do not 
“ boil ” at high 
altitud<'.s or low 
[)resHurt's, operate at 
temperatures well 
hel ow zero ( — 50" ( 1 . ) , 
and high t(mrp- 
erature op(a'ation is 
possible up to about 
85" 0. 

The eolls are 
robust, and (‘n,n bo 
(diarged by a.ny 
normal erpupnu'iit 


tbe lO-hour rate to 08 al. tlu^ otu'- 
hour raloi. The watit.-hour elli- 
ekmey of tlu^ silver-zinc c<'ll 
B is b('lw(Hm SO and So. 

l)ii‘(Hd. (‘urnmt 
4 — — “ C m ust be uscul for 
_ (d)arging a.('cn- 

nuilators. Wber(j 
^ t.he supply is alt('r* 
iiating curiamt, it 
must be conv(Mt<al 
to 1>.C. Tlu'iH^ ai'(^ 
t.wo nu'tiliods of 
cluu’ging l)att(a’i('H : 
t he eoustainl-c.urrtmt 
or serii'.s method 
with e.onti'olled 
(‘harging rate ; and 
tlu^ constant polcm- 
tiinl nudihod, wluwidy 
th(^ charge to iht' 
battcay is automati- 
eally goveinuHl by 
tlu^ a.mon nt of (luirge 
in the batUay, r.if. 
by the terminal 
voltage o r tluH 
buttery. 

During eluu'ging 
tlitu’e is moiH^ risk of 
(bumige to lead -acid 



AoouHiulatoi:. Fii?. 5. 
Silver-zino cell A, positive 
terminal ; B, Alter and 
vent pluff ; C, negative 
terminal ; D, negative 
electrode (zinc) : E, pos- 
itive electrode (silver). The 
whole is enclosed in a 
transparent plastic case, 


able to supply li-1 volts per cell at cells than there is to uiekel-iron, 
the recpiired (diarging rate. Their nickol-eadmium, and silvei'-ziuc 
cost is relatively high, hut for (alls, CVoav/t// ; The Batt(uy Book, 
many purposes tlu'ir liglit weight 11. V. H. (Toss, lO-tT ; Aeeurnulntor 
makes their cost worth whiha Charging, W. 85. Ibbetson, H) M). 
Tludr chief applications arc for Accusative. In inlleuUal laa- 
hatt(.)ry-jX)Woro(i traction tupiii)- guages, the name given to lh(^ eas<' 
mont; mobile and ]K)rtable power indicating the object of action (U' 
a.nd lighting otpiipmcnt ; miners’ tlie goal of motion ; in Knglisli 
lamp)s ; flasli photography ; test usually called tlio ol)jectivc ease, 
instrumeats;(d(ictroiiic equipment. The name derives from Latin 
The capacity of an electrical accuMitivus^ a translation of Greek 
^^-accumulator is the period for aUiaiiki^ tbe “ causing ” case, i c. 


the t^asi' showing thiu'ausc^ of avlion 
of tlu^ v('i'h. 

Ace (Lnt. r/.v, a, unit). Tei'm oi'ig- 
inally (h'uoting Hu', sick', of tlu' (li(u‘ 
with ft singles pif). Ib^rn't's tlu^ ex- 
prc'ssion, wIk'ii dicing with two 
cuIk'h, d('n(‘e ae(', i.r. deuecs (lavo) 
lunuMl up oil on<' diei^ find fU‘(' on 
tli(^ otluM'. 1’lie term (h'lmtes one 
])oint in the court gjinu's of hfid- 
minton find rfU'lo'ts. ’’riu'. fiee is 
filso the om^ pi[) in pitying cfirds. 
In di(*e the fu'c' ftlvvays indicfttc's 
th(' lowc'st ; in ejtrds iti is ofti'ii tln^ 
higlu'st. of ('iieh snit.. Wit h this im- 
f)li(ifLti<)n of supreme value the 
t('rm is eollo(|ui}tlly ('xtc'mhal lo 
(leserilK^ ftir pilots, jithh'ic's, and 
olher spcuhtlists of ('X(‘('piional 
skill in tJu'iv particular iKhls. 

Aceldama, Naau' im’ftning, in 
.\i-ftmfiic, li('ld or phteo of blood. 
Th<^ morku'u I lak-i'd- Dttmm, it is a 
spot S. of derusfth'm ideni iTu'd with 
tlie thirty jiit'ci's of silvc'r of Z(M'h. 
II, V. 12, at id Mfith. 27, a. 5, find 
the Aeekhinm, of Acts 1, v. U), 
which Judas bought, or tliC! chit'f 
prit'Kls ae(|uii'(Ml jis a huriftlqilnei' 
for strjiugt'rs. 

Aoeraceae (Ljtt.. Rrer, mnplt'). 
Lftrge fftmily of t.ri't'is ji.nd shrubs 
{mitjflos), whoso watery Ha[i in 
some H)K'ek's yields sngjir. The 
It'ftvt^H ftr('. lobcid or, more rftn'ly, 
divklt'd into tavo rows of loitlk'ts. 
The llow’t'i’s are sonK'iinu's without, 
pt'tfils, nuisst'd in eoiymlis or 
ra(‘(mu'H. The two-lolx'd oftrptds 
di'voilop iui.o ilu'! double kc'ys or 
samarns fnmilifir in tlu' Hyommut*. 
Aeeruei'iu^ ar(i naiivt's of most, 
north t('mp('rato count. ih's ftnd of 
mountains in the trofues, Mjiiiy 
sp(H'k»H giv(^ UHi'ful tiimlx'r, and the 
hftrk of some yiidds lii'own and 
ythow dy('H, 

Acetaldehyde. Simple orgnnte 
(duunie-al compound (Cl l;,( tUD) 
eomnuTeially importjint as n.n 
int(U'medifit(^ in the munufiie- 
l.un^ of butyl alcohol find aet'iie 
fteid, It is jt (lolourh'Hs li<(uid with 
a pungtmt, snlToeittiug mltmr, hut 
itt high dilut.ion it has tt pleasfuit, 
{tt.>ple-lik('. stm'lL Isohtlc'd by 
Sehee’.e in 1774, it. was more fully 
invest igfit('d in 1H55 by Lmbig, 
who obtfiined it by the oxidation 
of (hhyl aieobol. Sinec^ this mod(^ 
of formation involved tlu^ removal 
of bydrogi'n from the alcohol, the 
naiuo aldehyde, from ah'ohol 
(/r//./ydrog(matus, wa.H givmi to it. 
Gonunere'al preparation depends 
ehit'dy on the diseovery by 
Kuteiu'row in 1881 that in the 
pri'scmet' of mercury HJilis, aet'iy- 
leiK^ reiu'ls wiili wutm' to give 
atx'tjildehyde. In the pnwmee of 
eatfilysls, such as metallic nielu'l, 
eofqx'r, or ‘ziue, it can ht^ oxidised 
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a 35,000 kW. furnace haa a 
capacity of aiiproximately 300 
tons of carbide a day. Elcc'tricity 
for carbide furnaces is an im- 
portant economic item and plants 
are frequently sited near cheap 
sources of hydro-electric jmwor. 
There is, e.g., an extensive carbide- 
producing instalhition on the 
Canadian side of Niagara Falls. 

Acetylene production from (‘ar- 
bide can be by the ‘‘ wet ” or the 
“ dry ” process. In the wet ))ro(a'.sH 
solid carbide is dropped at a. con- 
trolled rate into an excess of 
wader ; in the dry process approxi- 
mately equal weights of carbide 
and water are used so that the 
heat of the reaction evaporates the 
excess water. 

Acetylene can also be produced 
by the cracking of sa,tnrated hydro- 
carbons. This is economically 
favoured where clump natural gas 
is available, or where saturated 
gases can bo separated from oil 
refinery waste gases. Cracking 
can be by an electric arc (iScocli 
process) ; by a regenerative fur- 
nace (Wullf process) ; or by par- 
tial oxidation, whereby some of the 
feed stock (methane or f)ropainc!) 
is burncfl to provitle boat for the 
cracking reactions (Haebser pro- 
cess or autoihcrmic ciracking). 
The a(!etylene from these proemsses 
is usually in low concentration 
(10% or less) and must bc! 
separated and eoncentrated. 

Achaea (Clr. Achaia). Name of 
an ancient division of Greece, the 
region on ttic N. (loast of Ikdo- 
ponnesuH, bounded N. by tlu! 
Gulf of Goriuth. Under the 
Byzantine Empire Achaea was a 
despotat or principality ; it was 
concpiered by the Turks in 1400. 

Achaea (or Acliaia) forms a 
nomo of modern Greece, a-rea 
1,141 sq. m., pop. (1951) 228,i274. 
Moantainous, wiiti a narrow strip 
of fertih^ land along the coast, iti 
is the chief currant-growing dis- 
trict of the mainland. The port 
of Patras is the (capital and chief 
industrial town. 

Achaean League. Kedcraidon 
of Greek cutios in Achaea. Tlu^ 
original associal ion of twedve mem- 
bers, founded in iho 4th centmry 
B.C., gradually broke up, but in 
281 H.C., after the dissolutioti of 
Alexander’s empire, ten cities 
formed a league to check Mace- 
donian encroachment. Under 
Aratus (d. 213) its iuHuonoo greatly 
increased, and under Philopoemen 
(d. 183) reached its height. After 
the defeat of Macedonia by Home 
at l^ydna, 168, the sympathies of 
the momiaerB of the league were 
divided. The Homans seized on 


infernal (Ijsscnsions and armed 

resistanec to their demands as an 

oxcaise for iutervcMit ion. In M6 

the Achaea.ns wc're doFeaicul bv the 

* 

consul Lucius Mummius, and 
Uorinth, tiuui chief (‘ity of the 
league, was dcstiroyed. Mhie huigue 
was declared dissolved and Acba(ui 
became a Homan provimm. 

The elected hea<l of the league, 
the strategUH or general, (^X(U‘cis(‘d 
control ov(‘r (‘xt(n‘nal alTairs and 
commuTifled in the: llidd. IjCgisbi- 
iion and questions of warand p<‘ace 
and allianc(\s wcr<^ s<‘thl(‘d by an 
assembly of citizc-iis over thirty, 
which met twice a year at Aegium. 
The numibtu’ citic's retained (U)nirol 
<d’ their internal alfairs. 

Achaeans (Gr. Acdiaioi). In 
Homer, the gemu'al term for all 
Greeks as opposed to Trojans. 
The Achaean dvilization of Greek 
folk-memory is now gcaierally 
identiticfl with t/he My(Hmaean 
civilization of the archa(u)logists, 
which tlourislKHl on tihe shores of 
the Aegean and tlu^. L(noint duritig 
e. 145()“12(K) u.C!., and was dt^s- 
troyed by the Land and Sea. 
Hiaidcrs (the traditional Dorians) 
of the Early Iron Age. In historical 
limes the name Acdiacvnis was con- 
fined to the inhahitauis of Acdunni 
{v.s.). (UynmtU Who w<vre tlie 
Greeks ? d‘. L. Myn^s, 1939. 

Acharuians, T li k. ( JonuHly by 
Aristophanes. Performed 425 n.(\ 
(luring the Peloponnesiarj wai‘, it. 
Hupport<‘d the party. It. 

takes its name from tlu^ (‘boms of 
(4mnH)al-burji(U’H from th<^ town- 
sbip of Acharnae, who favour t.lu‘. 
(iontinmince of the war until 
Dicaeopolis, an Atlumian citizen, 
persuades tlumi to join wHli him 
in concluding peace with S|)art,a. 

Achates. In Homan h'gend, 
a follower of the Trojan luu'o 
Aeneas. Aebatcis is always dis- 
tinguished by tbe opiibet /afvcv 
(faithful), and bis name has 
(a)me proverbial as that of a (losct 
friend and (a>m panion. /Ww. 
akayteez, 

Achelous. Hiver of Gi(aHM% 
somctiuu^is called tbe Asi)ropo- 
tamo, or white riv(*r. H. ris(^s in 
the PinduH mts., Hows S. some 
130 m., nuudi of t.he way through 
mountain gorg('H. li divides 
Aetoliafrom A(ui.rnania lud’ore fall- 
ing into the Ionian Sea. At it.s 
mouth are extensive alluvial de- 
posits. Plans for hydro-eUK’tric 
development were under diseussiou 
in 1955. In Grcndc mythology, 
Aohelous was a river-goll, sou of 
OceamiR and T(d.hys, 

Achensee. Lake in Tirol, 
Austria, 20 m. N.E. of Innsbruck, 
It is about 5 m. long by | m. broad, 


and lies aim’d pictnr('S(iu(^ moun- 
tains at a,n alt. of 3,000 fl.. 

Achemar. Star in tln^ consL‘1- 
lal.ion of En'daiins in tlu’i sohIIkmui 
liemispluu’ci. D('s<(rih(‘d in tfu'! lOl h 
(HMit.ury by the-. Pc'rsian a.st.innoiner, 
Al'SuIi, it/ is supfio.sial to lu^ i(U‘n- 
tical with 0 Fridarii, a doubh' star. 
Its nain(\ from the Arahi<', nu'ans 
the end of t h<' riv(U’. 

Acheron, fn anciimtgc'ography. 
th(^ luune of s(^v('ral rival's. 'Pln^ 
Ix'iHt. known was in Hpirns, It. 
(lowed through t.h(‘ Aelnu’usian 
Iak(^ into th(^ Arnbniclnn gulf, and 
was r(‘giird(‘(l wit.h avv(‘ as in st/im" 
wa,y coniKad.cd with Ihc' undm*- 
world. Anotheu’ was in lii-nllii, 
S. It.aly, Mythology iGls of n 
river Acdieron in Had(‘s, which 
itH(4F was oft.(Mi calk'd Acluu’on. 

Acheulian. Uult.nrx^ of tlu' 
I.ow(M' and Middle Palaeolithic 
Ago in Lnrop(\ dci'iving ils name 
from tlu^ t.ypc-sit.e at. St.. Achenl 
on the Somnu', l^’rancc^. I(. is 
(diaract.<M’iH(Ml by hainbaxi's whii'h 
luHiome progressively (hu'i* in 
((uality. In 'lOOruisknll was found 
in t.lu'gravtdHa.l. Svva.nscondtC' wlnn't' 
tluu’c a.r(^ Middh'. Acln'iilian hand- 
ax('H. lloxnt', SulTolk, is a, nolahlc' 
Late Achcmlian siti'. The Imnd- 
ax(^ users occ.upi<Ml EurojuMin silt's 
in th<^ periodsof temp('rate (‘liimde 
b(d.W(eu the Mindel. Hiss, and 
Wurm ghiciations. Other cultures, 
Kueh as the Levnlloisian, ehnrae- 
(('rised by llakt'id.oolH, ('xisii'd con- 
temporaneously wit h t.h(' Aclumlian. 

Achievement of Arms, 'I’liu 
Kull, In heraldry, a. coinph'te 
iHqirtw'-nt.aiion of a ('oa,t of arms. 
Tht' shidd is surrounded by 
mantling and ac(‘i)mpani('d, wluav 
t.he bea.rm’ is so en tit It'd, by tiresi , 
ludnud., motto, support t'rs, collars 
and hadgt^s of knightbootl, and 
insignia, of olTaieH. 

Achilles. Gn'(d< luu’o, aet'ord 
ing tio It^gtaid the son of iN'leus and 
131(4.18, and a greal.-grandHon of 
E(niH. Ah king of the Myrmidons 
h(^ took part in the <^xp(*dilion to 
Troy, and int luOliad IIomt*r midu's 
him t.h<^ fonmiost. warrior on the 
Gr('(4< side : Ins (piarnd with Agio 
memnon is tlie main tlu'iiu' of tin* 
(qiic, Wlnui A(‘hilI('H Was an infant 
his motlim* attimipted to makt' him 
immortal by dip[»ing him in t.he 
riv(u- Styx, holding him by nne 
lu'el, which n'mained untimOu'd 
by the magical wuIi'i-h uaid tlu'r<'' 
fore mortally vuhu'rahh^. This 
axauthmt gave risi^ tn tln^ pro» 
vtu'bial phrawH by whiOi a soUtary 
wini.kmw is th'sia’iluHl ns tlie Ins*'! 
of Achilk^s, 

Th(4/is t ried to piaua'nt his sailing 
to 11'oy by (Irnguising him as a girl 
and H<*nding him t.n Si'yroH, lad 





Achromatic Lens (Gr. achro- 
matos, colourless). Optical in- 
strument for correcting the chro- 
matic aberration of white light. 
When a narrow pencil of white 
light, such as sunlight, is allowed 
to pass from one medium to 
another, as from air into glass, 
the pencil of rays is not merely 
bent, but is split up into light of 
several coloui's. This pheno- 
menon is referred to as dispersion. 

But the dispersive powers of 
different substancics are not the 
same. We can obtain two prisms 
constructed of sucdi different ma- 
terials that, while the angle through 
which they will bend the average 
or mean ray of a pencil of light 
is the same, tho amount of dis- 
persion is dilfercnt ; or, on the 
other hand, when the deviation 
or bending of the mean ray is 
different, the amount of dispersion 
produced is the same. Tho disper- 
sion produced by flint glass is 
greater than that produced by 
crown glass in the ratio of ()1 to 
43- If two prisms, one of crown 
glass and one of flint glass, and 
of suitable angles, are placed with 
their refracting edges turned in 
opposite directions — the scicond 
being upside down in relation to 
tlio first-— a ray of whit(i light 
passing through tho first (crown 
glass) will be bent downwards 
towards the base, but tho red con- 
stituent of the ray will be less bent 
than tho violet owing to dispcirsion. 

When these rays, however, 
having passed through tho crown 
glass prism, sot out on their 
journey through tho reversed 
flint glass prism, tho bonding or 
deviation will be in the opposite 
direction ; but tlie red ray will bo 
less bent upwards than tiho 
violet. The dilTerencc bediweem 
the deviations of the rod and viohd 
rays being, however, the same in 
tho two prisms, the rays wlien 
they leave the scciond, or flint 
glass, prism will be parallel. 
Nevortholess, there will bo a 
general deviation of the rays on 
tlio whole bceauBc the average or 
mean deviation in tho crown 
prism is greater than that in the 
hint. Hence, by combining twcj 
prisms, one of crown glass and 
one of flint glass, the ratio between 
the refracting angles of tho i)riHm 
having been suitably chosen, we 
obtain a compound prism which 
deviates but does not disperse light. 

This general ])rinciple is ap- 
plied to construct achromatic 
lenses, which correct the idiro- 
matic aberration of white light 
when it passes through a lens, and 
when tho curvature of the lens 
disperses the different coloured 
rays to different foci. Suppose, 


for example, a parallel beam of 
white light impinges on a convex 
lens, then where the rays enter 
and leave the lens tho viol(‘t rays 
will be more deviated towards 
tho axis of the lens than the red 
rays, and thus will come to a, focus 
nearer tho lens than the focus ol 
the red rays. With a concave lens 
the conditions are reversed. If a 
concave lens and a convex l<ms ol 
the same material and of (uiual 
focal length were placed iog(d.h(u', 
the two dispersions wouhl counlcu'- 
act one anotlier ; though in this 
case there would be no deviation. 

But by making thc! convex 
lens of crown glass and thci concave 
lens of flint glass, w(^ arr^ abl(‘, as 
in the case of thc prisms, t o oi)iain 
equal and oj)})()sit(^ dispeu’sion 
and still luwc d(sviallori in the 
direction of that prodiusul by tlie 
crown glass. Jn effect the- eom- 
hination will be a convex kuis 
with thc clu'omatici aberrafion 
climinat-ed — in otluu* words, an 
achromatic kms. By the uh(! of 
two lenses it is possibles to makes a 
lens which shall be aehromalic as 
far as the light of two colours is 
concerned, i'he oombinatiou will 
not bo aclironiatic for <dlH'r 
colours. If instead of tw'o Uuiscss 
w(^ use tiu'eo, of diflcr<uit dis- 
jamsive materials and pow<M’H, tlu' 
combination can bc^ mad(^ adu'o- 
matic for threci colours, a,nd so 
on. 'rh(^ colours for whit‘h tlm 
lens system is rendered aidiromallc 
vary "with tho uso.s to which it 
is put. Thus, in a teles(a>pe, 
acdu'omatism is seemred for rays 
wliidi imimaliabdy aflcct the eye; 
in photography the lens systinn 
must be a<!hromatis(Hl priiuu pally 
for tlio violet rays, and for rays 
beyond the violent which are (uilkni 
actinic. JSoe. Alx^rration ; bight; 
8p(‘C!troH(‘opy. 

Achromatin. Gytologpcud t<‘rty\ 
applu'-d by TTeming to that lurrt of 
the nuclear reticulum (,w(\ytol()gy) 
which ho found to have lifl/h' alVm- 
itv for the usual nuclear stains, in 

n 

contrast to chromatin, which stains 
ixsa.dily with tluun. Tlu^ t(U‘m 
“linin’’ w'as used by SwartK with 
similar impli(*atiou. (Timmalin 
and acbroitiatiu ma,y j)rov(^ to be 
merely the same mabwial in dif- 
I’crcnt states. 

Achsah. Daughter of Gal(d», 
friend and ('ompuuion of doshua. 
She was givcm in marriagi^ to 
Othniel as a reward for his valour 
in taking thc (Uinaanite city of 
Delhr, and on her wedding day 
secured from luw father (uu’taiu 
springs in additioti to her dowry 
(Josh. 15 and Judg, 1). 

Achurch, Janf/c (18(14 401(5). 
Britisli actress, whose r(‘al nantt^ 
was Janet Aciluirch Sharp. .Born 


Jan. 17, 18(M, in buncashire, she 
first ]»layed at tlu5 old 01yinpi(i 
Ihieatrc,' Loudon, nndc'r Miss 
(hmeviovo Ward (1SS3), jind later 
in tlie Bimson Goinpany. In bSSO 
she joined Gliarl<‘H ( liarrington, 
wlioni she married, in the pro- 

d u e t ion ol 
Ibsen’s plays. 
As Nora- in A 
Doll’s House 
sjie won par- 
Ih'ubir (rmt-im*- 
tion, n,nd Mr. 
a-nd Mrs. Ghar- 
rington ton ns I 
the world with 
this play, in- 
t Cl r p r t i n g 
Ibsen for Hui 
lirst llnic. in 
Janet AchurcU, H ii g 1 i s h in 
British actress rnany lands. 

In iblLdaml. 
Achureh i)In-yed Mrs. bitidt' in the 
revival of A* Doll’s Ilousi' a-li (bc' 
Kingsway Theatu’tq London. Mlio 
(lied at ViUitnor, Hcipt. 11,101 (1. 

Acid ( La, t. sour). ro|>u- 

larly, an add is any sour sub- 
HtiU-iua*, but (lunnica-lly acids a-re 
Halts of hydrogcui, as ladonging 
to a class of subsliUiUH's wbieh 
always <‘ontain hydrogen, Otlu'r 
g(uieral-eba.racii(u*iHt,ics ar(^ fliati 
t-luy have a, sour tast<\ ((ossess 
thc! pnqsuly (J! mMitralising al- 
kalis to foVin will-de(ine<l sa-HiS 
and eha-nge (lu^ colour of blm^ 
litmus pa, [XU' to r(‘(k As some salts 
(vxhibit aeid properties, it is 
ueiu'SHury to add tlm,1» tin* sub- 
stances must conliain no bn-Mi<i 
(diummts or groiqi of ehnuenis. 

It is tlu^ pn'seiuM' of hydrogen 
that giv(‘s tluvse eompoumts l-lieir 
p(UMilia,r acid chara-ett'r. Lavoisier 
lu'ld that oxygen is tlu^ (l(Mn<'n(. lo 
whit'b adds" o\v(5 tlieir ebanieitu', 
but Davy sbowtal tluit hydno 
eblori(^ aeid (IK'lldoes n<4, (‘on« 
tain oxygtm, aaid Gay-LusHuc 
(hunonsl-iUitcd tliali hydrocyanic, 
acid (1 1( 'N) is a,notb(U‘ acid without 
oxygtui, HO th(^ Lavoisier Ihcoiy 
bad to be abandoiu'd. Otber 
(‘hnnenls than hydrognm arc presont 
in acids. If tlu' a,cid conlainH 
oxyg<'n, v,ij. sulphnib^ acid (II., 
Stbj), the almt.rjudlon of vvuLn* 
(IL.O) l(siv<'s tb<^ anhydrid(‘ or 
a(d(loxid(\ If tlu^ aeid eontalas no 
oxygiui, it- is indicaUsl by tbe 
pridix htfdfiK e.f/. bydrochlortn 
aeid (IH'l), or bydroeyanic add 
(IK IN), d’be termination m in- 
dieaieH iha,t tla^ eha-racfcriHilii 
(dements or group of (dimunitH, 
(‘xcu'c-ises it^H biglu'st vnbuicy or 
stnnigth in tbi' form of clumdcal 
energy. 'Phe t.iu’udnniioa ohh 
means that the st'eond higln^st 
vakmey (diiniuH, while t.la^ prolix 
A//po, tiogelluu' wit-b tliet.('rminal ion 
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efforts the study of natural science 
was introduced at the university. 
Created a baronet in 1890, he died 
Oct. 16, 1900. 

Acland, John Dykk (d. 1778). 
British soldier and politician. 
Eldest son of Sir Thomas Acland, 
he was M.P. for Callington, Corn- 
wall, in 1774. A vigorous advocate 
of the war with America, he sailed 
in 1776 with Burgoync’s expedi- 
tion. His wife is said to have gone 
up the river Hudson in an open 
boat to join him. Acland died 
Oct. 31, 1778, from a chill caught 
while fighting a duel. 

Acland, Sir RiICfard Thomas 
Dyke (b. 1906). British politician. 
Born Nov, 26, 1906, ho succeeded 
his father. Sir F. 1). Acland {q.v.), 
as 15th baronet in 1939. Educatc(l 
at Rugby and Balliol, ho became 
Liberal M.P. for Barnstaple in 
1935. For a time during the 



Aconcagua. The giant of the Cordillera, as seen from one ot the high Andinu 
valleys. It gives its name to one ot the provinces ot Chile 


Sir Richard Acland, 
British politician 


Second Great War he served as a 
gunner. He founded the Forward 
March group in 194-1, and the next 
year merged it with J. B. Priest- 
ley’s 1941 Committee to form 
the Common Wealth party, which 
he then led until his electoral 
defeat in 1945. Joining the 

' for Gravewnd 

"< trnnsfeuTcd in 
Nntional 
Trust the 
family ('stiates 
at KilUa’i.oti, 
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Sir Richard Acland, ... ^ 7 
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Acland, Sie Thomas Dyke 
(1809-98). British politician. He 
was educated at Harrow and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and gained 
a fellowship of All Souls. In 1837 
he became Tory M.P. for West 
Somersc'tflhire, but in 1846 fol- 
lowed Sir Robert Peel, and finally 
joined the Lilxu-al party. From 
1865 to 1885 ho was' M.P. for 
North Devon. Acland helped to 
establish the Oxford system of 
local examinations. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1871 
and died May 29, 1898. 

Aclinic Line (Gr. a, not ; 
Icltnein, to bend). Line along 
which there is no dip of ihe mag- 
netic needle. Elsewhere, owing to 
the magnetic attraction of the 
earth, freely suspended and hori- 
zontally balanced needles dip 
downwards at one end after having 
been magnetised. The aclinic 
line, also called the magnetic 
equator, makes an irregular curve 
roughly following the equator. 


Lines along which the magiieiic 
dip is ev(!rywhero the same are 
called isocliuic lines. 

Acne, Chronic disease of 
skin, mo.st frequently caused by 
obstruction of the (lucts of the 
sebaceous or oil glands. Several 
forms are recognized, the com- 
monest being arm iru/gariH, which 
app(‘ars most frequently on tlu' 
face, back of the neck, back, and 
chest. The first sign is an (uuption 
of small red pimples, whicsb may 
suppurate, and often in the cKMitn^H 
of these a small black point, a 
“ blackhead ” or conmlo, the ob- 
structed termination of the diud,, 
may bo seen. Treatm(uxt is by 
local applications and bnikUng up 
the constitution by healthy living. 

Acoemetae ((b'cndc akohndON^ 
sleepless ). Kasteni monastic ordiw 
which nourished in OonstantiuopU' 
in the bth century. It was (lis- 
Bolved lor luu’esy in 533. Tlu^ 
Acoemetae ngulated tlieir worship 
so that it was continuous day ami 
night, prc'Humably on a ii feral 
interpretation of 1 Thes. 5, 17. 

Acolyte ((..Jreek akoloutfm^ at- 
tendant). Name given in ilu^ 
Roman Catholic Church to a young 
cleric of the fourth minor ordtu’ 
ranking next to a subdc'aeon. His 
office, first mentioned at Kouk^ in 
the 3rd century, was that of* a 
(!andle- bearer. The name is also 
given in the Anglie.an church to 
one who piuIbrniH tln^ same iluty. 

Acoma* Indian village in New 
Mexico, U.R.A. It is 80 m. 
W.S.W. of Albuqmu’dm^ ami is 
supposed to be, the oldest continu- 
ously inhabited place in the Stati's. 
The Spaniards visited it in 1540, 
and later ravaged it, and about 
1630 the FranciBcans establislK'd 
a mission here- It stands on a 


sandstones rock or wwq at an alt . 
of 250 ft. above Hie floor of Hu* 
canon, which in 6,040 ft. above 
S(ai/ Icivel, and is approached l»y a 
winding Htairway. Around it. is 
an Indian U'wervaiion of iKMirlv 
100,000 ac,r(^H. 

Aconcagua. Lofty immutain 
of S. AuK'Hca, soimHX) m. E. by N. 
of Valparaiso. An extinct, volcano, 
it is in the Amk^n on the borders 
of (lhil(‘ and Argtmtina., Hie sum- 
nut, 23,000 ft., taung in the latter 
etmntry. It wa.H first asei'iided hi 
1897 by !XIurbriggen. A river <i»f 
the sanu^ nauu^ risew on Hm R, slopi^s 
and flows 200 m. to tlu^ Laciiie. 

Aconcagua. Cmitrai prov. of 
Chih^. Exfisiding from t.lu' Andes 
t.o ih(^ kaeifie, it is mountainous 
and is iravcwHisl by the Ai'oneagun. 
river. Tlu‘ elimati' is liot and dry, 
and the soil fertik* tii tlu' riv<‘r val- 
leys and wlnwe it is im'ga.t(‘(k 
Fruits, huss'ne, tobacco, win<’ are 
Hh^ child' prodmds ; copper, silver, 
kaid, iron, mmigmuw^ abound. 
T 1 h‘ (aipital is San Felipia Area 
3.939 sq. m, Pop, ( 1952 ) 12 H, 37 H, 
Goam///. A, and TituTa did Fuego, 
W, M. Go n way, 1902 . 

Aconcio,(itA(H>Mo (1492' *1566). 
Italian philosopher, fheologian, 
jurist, and (uigineiw, Having left 
the ^ Ghureh of Rome, h<^ was 
baniHlied and took refuge in 
England. He became a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, to whom he 
dedicaf.ed^ his SiratagemH of 
Sat an, written in a tokaamt Hpirit, 
which made- him many enmnieH. 
RhiloHOphieally, he antieipatisi 
DcHcarteH, 

Aconite (Hat, aeonilHin, woll’s 
bane). Riant bidlor known by 
its common name of monkHluMHb 
111 medicine the root of thin fdant 
is used for the preparation of both 
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r2th-century Gothic cathedral, 
two old castles, and remains of a 
Roman aqueduct. The chief manu- 
factures are silk and wine. Pop. 
(1951) 16,998. 

Acquiescence. Legal term, 
sometimes called “ sleeping on 
one’s rights.” A person who, know- 
ing his rights, chooses for a time 
not to enforce them, so as to in- 
duce another to believe that he 
does not mean to do so, will, in 
a court of equity, be debarred 
from enforcing them. 

Acquittal. Legal term, mean- 
ing the discharge of an accused 
person by order of the court after 
lie has been properly indicted. 
Acquittal is a bar to any further 
prosecution for the same matter. 

Acre (Gr. agros, field). Rritish 
imperial land measure containing 
four roods or 4,840 sq. yds. Origin- 
ally the amount of land wdiich a 
yoke of oxen cioiild plough in a 
day, and consequently variable, it 
was lixed in extent by the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878. Local 
acres, generally smaller than the 
statute acre, survive iu parts of 
Great Britain and IrelaiuL 

Acre OR Aquiry. River of Brazil. 
Rising on the Bolivian frontier, it 
flows E. and N. to join the Purus. 
It gives its name to a tract of land, 
59,000 sq. m. in extent, which 
Brazil purchased from Bolivia in 
1903 for £2,000,000 and an under- 
taking to build the Madcira- 
Mamore railway On account of 
its extensive wild rubber forests, 
the area enjoyed a boom at tin; end 
of the 19th century. It was con- 
stituted a. territory in 1943. Pop, 
(1950) 114,755. its chief town is 
Rio Branco. 

Acre, vSt. Jwan d\ Historic 
name of Ako, seaport and town of 
Israel. On a promontory at the 
base of Mt. Carmel, 80 m. N.N.W. 
of Jerusalem, it is connected by 
rly. with Haifa and Damascus. The 
harbour is partly sanded up, and 
has lost most of its trade to Haifa, 
Apart from ruins of the Crusadi^rs’ 
walls, few old buildings remain. 

Of remote antiquity, tbe Aceho 
of the O.T. (Judges 1), and the 
Ptolomais of the N.T. (Acts 21), 
Acre, known as the Key of Pales- 
tine, was captured by the Arabs in 
638. Taken by the Crusaders under 
Baldwin 1 in 1104, it was reduced 
by Saladin in 1187, and recovered 
by Richard Coeurde Lion in 1191. 
Handed to the Knights of John 
m 1229, Acre was captured by the 
Saracens in 1291 ; it was tlie last 
stronghold of the Crusaders in 
Palestine. In 1517 the Turks cap- 
tured the town from the Egyptian 
Mamelukes, successors of the 


Saracen power. 

Napoleon besieged 

it in 1 799, but his 

army was repulsed 

by the Turks, 

aided bv a. British 
% 

naval force under 
( Sir ) Sidne V Sm ith . 
In 1 832 the 
Egyptian com- 
mander Ibrahim 
Pasha captured it ; 
in 1840 it was re- 
taken bv British. 
Austrian, and 
T u r k i s h n aval 
action and re- 
stored to Turkey 
in li-’4L 

1) u ring t h e 
Eirst Great Wa.r 



Acre. View of Ako. Israel, the historic Si. Jean tPAcre 
prominent in Crusading times. Older towns on Lho site 
are mentioned in the B hie 


Acre wuLH occupied by Prilisb 
ca.valry, Sept. 23, 1918. It (^nnu' 
within the area mandated as 
Palestine to the U.K. by tin* 
League of Nations. In 1947 tlu' 
United Nations plan for pari.it ion 
of PaloRtine betwetm Jews and 
Arabs plae(?d Acre in th(‘. Ara-h 
part of that (uuintry : wluui Israel 
wuis proelaim(‘d in 19*18 and was 
at oiu^e atta,ck('<l by m^ighhonring 
Arab (‘ountries, the lirst Israeli 
HiiecesH was the capture of Acu’e. 

Acridine (Lai. arer, sharp). 
Bn, sic; substanee (C^jlIijN) eon- 
tained in crude anthracene. From 
this it can be extracted as aiCU’icUiu* 
chromate by adding sulphuric aiei<l 
and potassium bichromate. On 
treating the acricline chroma, 
with ammonia the baHt>i is obtairnnh 
Tin; most (‘barnct(u‘iHtie propiu't y of 
acridine is that ili (niusew Kne<‘ziug 
when its dust or va,[)our is inhaled. 
Acridavine^ iSVe Fhiviiu'. 

Acrisius. In Greek mytholouv, 
king of Argos aiifl father of Danae. 
4\) prevent the fullilnuMit of an 
oracle, which dcelaix^d lu; should 
he slain by his grandson, AiTisius 
shut up lianae in a brazen towcu’. 
I’here she was visited by tlu' god 
Zeus in the form of a, shower of 
gold, and had a son Iku-sims, who, 
when he gresw to manliood, a,t;ei- 
dentally killed AerisIuH, 

Acrobat (Gr. ahobah)^^ walking 
on tijiloe). (hm(;ral term for a 
professional perfonmu' on th<‘ 
trapeze, a tight-rope wa,lk('r, or a 
laimbler. A(;roba,tie skill is oftmi 
combined with daruung, skatiing, 
equitation, juggling, or eireus and 
pantomime clowning. 

Early records of acrobatic; tjxer- 
cise include a painting on a shard 
of the KlXth dynasty in Egypt of 
a girl turning a somerHault • and 
the leaping on and over tJie bntdcH 
of bulls shown in Minoan bronzes 
and mural oaintings, a tviK‘ of t,he 


hull-gaim's still playeil in thesout,h 
of Framii;. Gre(‘k vase-painliugs 
show girls Honuu’suult ing a,mong 
upright swords ; th(‘ Roman (‘omio 
p(K;t Jk'rtmee complained tlial, a 
ropt;-da,nc(n‘ <lr<‘w tlu; crowd from 
oiu; of his plays. 

Anglo-Saxon “ glemnen ” were* 
aerohats ratiu'r than minst.ndM, 
Pi<;tnr(‘H in tmalii^val maniiHi;riptM 
show th(‘ halaneing t.ric;ks with 
whi(;h “ jo<;iilat,orH ” enti'rtaim^d 
tlu; (;r<)wd at Bart-holoimwv h’air in 
London. A tumbler rod<' aluaul 
of Edward I( and fidl off his horsc' 
so <-](;verly and i)fi<Mi that the 
frivolous king gave lum twenty 
shillings. A DuU’hman stood on 
one foot on t.lu^ spire <»f rJd S. 
Paul’s elmreh t<lu‘ day liefon^ the 
coronation of Mary 1. 

In tlu; IHth (umtnry Sadler's 
Wells w'as a nursery of nt;roliatie 
talimt, Richer taking prec<‘dem‘e 
of all othiu’s tiu're. St nn't* aerohal s 
were phadiful in Vi<'t<»rian days, 
and a.r(; Ht,iH .suimdimcH to Is' seim 
on count ry fjiir groumls, 4’lu‘ IVn*- 
moHti l9th"C(mtury aerohat. was 
Gharh's Rlondiu, who Hcveral times 
i;roHH('d ahovt‘ Niagara. Falls on a 
iight-roiH;. A <;ompanibli‘ ft*at was 
recorded in July, 1948, wlum 
Sigvvart Bach, a 19-y<‘ar*'old mem* 
her of the CaanlloMeyi'r t roupt*, 
waJk(‘d on a. 490 ft . wii’o, sl rididied 
from th(‘ we,st(‘rn peak of the 
Zugsj)ilz(‘ in Austria, to the ZutP 
spitiZlmuH ill Ba,vurin,, nenmH a 
ravin(‘ 9,000 iVet» dt^qi. 

Acrocei'annia, Promontory ol 
S, Alhaniui, a, proj(s;ti(m of the 
(Vrannian mts., terminating in 
Gap<‘ Linguelta (culled also Gnp(‘ 
(lloswa), It list's 1,0 4,198 ft., and 
was of (‘vil re|inte in claHsical 
l.imtiH, (;spt;t‘ially nrmmg sniloi'H. 
lloraf;(* rehu's to its ill Jamed rindcs 

Acrogeii. Ohsoleto term for the 
liiglua* Gryptttgamin posHessing 
apical grovVth. 
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for his eminent serviees aw a lawyt'r. 
An ancient Hebrew poeticaj form 
of acrostic is exemplifical by 
119; in th(‘ original the lines of 
each verse b(‘gin with the sa.me 
letter — in the first verse with 
aleph, in the; s(‘eon(l with beth, and 
so on through the H(d)r('W alpha- 
bet. A neat (H’t'ck exaanple of th(‘ 
more nsiial form btiilt tlu* name' of 
Adam from th(‘ initials of th(‘ car- 
dinal points towards which his 
descendants spriaid : 

Arktos, north, 

Dusis, W'cst, 

Anatole, east, 

M(‘sembria, south. 

Acroterium. In classic arebi- 
tecturc', a pedestal for a statue on 
the apex or at one of tins low('r 
angles of a pedinumt (sooudinu's, 
incorrectly, the statue itsedf). 

Acrylic Acid. Alipliatu^ organ- 
ic compound, ( ■H.j -Cdl -('OOM 
many esters of which a-rc' im])or- 
tant sources of plasticjs. Acrylic 
acid can be preparcul by 
oxidation of the corrc'sponding 
aldehyde, acrohdn, which ea,n be 
obtahied from glycua’ol. The (‘sttavs 
can be prepa,red from the acid, or 
more usually by other processes. 
A process has bc^c'ii d(‘v(dopC'd hy 
which hu'.tic acid, after ac('i,ylation 
and methylaiion, is pyrolystal to 
give nu'l-hyl aci’ylatc' ; hut the' 
main proct'ss used is that from 
chlorohydrin. IVh'thacryiic acid, a 
ndated methylaitecl acrylic aeJd, is 
also maiiufactunul on a large scah'i. 
Th(^ importance of both tlu'sc^ si^jhss 


Acta Diurna (Lati., daily aets). 
Oflicial bidhdiin issued daily in 
Rome' from 59 n.c, unliil tln^ trans- 
fer of im|M'ruvl govt'rnnumt to ( tan 
Hiiant.inoj)l(‘, a.o. ITK) ; it wa,;- 
staided by onbn* of dulins (ln,('sar. 
Letieu'd in blank on a wliitened 
board and displaycsl in public, tin* 
annotinccmufuts raaig(‘d l.hrongli 
information not unlikt‘ thaf of iiic 
houdoti ( 1)17, ette. 

Actaeoii In (Ina-k mytliology, 
a fatuous huntsman, pupil of tJu' 
(‘(‘iitiMir (llu'iron. Having sur 
print'd th(‘ vii'gin goddt'ss Arlumis 
(Dijuni) bfithing, lu' wa,H <dta,ng('d 
by luM’ into si,ag, in winch form 
h(' was torn tio pit'ct's by his lifl.y 
dog,s on Mt. ditbat'ron. Stiat.ues ol 
A(dia.('on w<‘re std^ ip) as ji pn)t('c 
l-ion against drought; th<' mylli 
nuiy r('pi’('sent tlu* withtu'ing of 
v('g('t}Ltion during .Inly Uiiid Aug. 

Acta Pilati (La, tin, acts of 
Pihd-e). Namt' givt'u to th(' first 
part of the sfuirious Hosptd of Nico- 
(humiH. Originally wnii<*n in 
OriM'k, it was tureukitial in Laiin 
juid otluw hingnages Ix'foiv' tin* in« 
v(*nl ion of printing. It purpoiis to 
bt' a.ii ollieial n‘port of tin' trial 
and crucill.xion of Olirist,, drawn np 
by PonHus Pilnt-t'. 



AcliUKiii chmnnug uuu u ttUig tuni 
idiaektul l»y hia doga 

-In firmin' III Iti'ill^tli MlirHinn 


Acta Susictoriam (Lat-.. uctM 

of fib)' Siiinls). ('olb'clion n| biii 
t.orit'H and legend i (tf saints and 
martyrs project <‘d by Heril»ert 
Ro.swide (d. Killil) a, ml be^pm at 
Ant.wt'i'p in HVLl by dan van U<»l 
land, a, dtniuit. k'or further in 
fortnation, .'C'c liollandiat •), 


ACTINCS : THE ART OE THE STAC5E 

Kcx Walluu'M, X'*vof«m«ur of BrnimiU ami I^raiiia, 
OulWhaU Baliool of MuaU* anti Drama 

lliiH sithji'ii may hi' stidUcii larlltcf uHtiri 'ait h Ih'iuiiH'is tr- fha/an 
aHilThmlri%('<)iiu'ily and /'hiya'ilwand in tin' (nt*t:niidit('Mif midrs, 
and pfaya^nyhhH appi'ainny under Knnr re'if'f't'iiiU' nantr^i 


of esters lies in th(‘ fact that, tlu^y 
can be polymeristal to giv(' the 
acrylate phistie.s. 

Act. In drama, tluit portion 
of a play which is pt'rforau^d con- 
tinuously, and is followed by a 
brief period of rc'st, or enir’acti', in- 
tended to denote tluj passagi' of 
time. Division into acts, cvt'ti 
into five acts, dates Itack to Jlormiu 
times. The ancient Hreek dra,ma 
was not thus divided, in term p- 
tiouB of the action bc'ing filhal in hy 
choric pa,SHag(\s. Modern drama- 
tists have brokt'u with the fivi'-ac^t 
tradition. Their plays are usually 
divided into thn'o a,c,ts iiulica,tin'g 
three more* or less tlt'finiie stagt's in 
the story unfolded- -exposition, 
development, climax. An aiit may 
consist of one scime, or of si'veral 
acoiK'H indicating minor changt's in 
time or places 

Act. In English law, a term 
g<‘ti(u-ally n'lating to soiw'thing, 
not done in court, which has some 
legal effect. When a man seids a 
deed, ho gt'ncrally touelu's the seal 
and says, “ I delivc'r this as my 
act and deed.” AVai aim A(it of 
Parliament. 


Acting is an int(‘rpr('ta,iive juul, 
a,t ih(' same tim(\ a erea,iiv(' art. 
9’he jilaywrighi iiivmdiH and deliiu's 
the eharaoi(»r and Hu^ u,(itor inttn*- 
preliH his design ; but the mind, 
pm'Homdity, and physical (piUilities 
of the actor ereai,e the living 
vitality of the eharaeter. 'fhe 
actor's aim is to crt'ute pt'rftndi 
illusion : a. s(<ai,(^ in which tlu' 
a,u(li(mc(‘ htHcomi^ so (‘Ugrossed in 
tlu^ play that, could th(‘y stop to 
think, they would fe(4 thaf, tiu'y 
we're' ('avesdropping. Siudi ti statt' 
is not (Misily achievial, certainly 
cannot la^ achiiwed w'itbouli a 
(ionsidi'rable artistry on the part, of 
tlu' n,ctur. This artiistry in actpiired 
by a eomliination of irnagdnation, 
di^pth of etnotiional feeling, UiUd 
teehnitpa'. It is a pt'rfeeti blending 
of tbest^ (lualities thirt makt's tlu' 
great actor. 

Ttadinitpu^ is the means by 
wbieh an artist i^xpn'Msi'H him* 
H<df, It has Honuitinu's la'en 
said that actors art' born tnul 
not made, At the same tinu\ 
consid ('ra bl(‘ guidance anil 
l.raining are tieecHsa-ry bidore 
expression e>u» bi^ brought to 


“ nudienet' Mi/.e,” before the uetor 
is abh' to convey tfu' emot-ions <d' a 
cbarmbHu' in Hiieb a ttiamier Hud 
tlu* audienct' will be omvineed 
t4ud. tlie words of ini iiuthor are 
tlu* spoul.aiU'ouH iJimigbift tnul 
('motions of a, pi'rsoinand not of an 
H.et'or port.raying a pemou. 

Both mind iiml body immt lu' 
liraiiu'd bt'fore nu aelor hi eom* 
pl('t(')y etpiippi'd for Ins art. M»*a 
tially lu' must have go'ut seopn of 
imaginatfon ; lu* camna. (*\pt‘ri 
all t.hat lu* port-rays, Init he 
enn imagint' the experu'neeti of the 
el)Hra(d-(*i‘ t.o HUi'h degrta* that they 
h('eonm life likt* on llu* stage, 
lb' luusli obsi'i've life, know t In- 
int-t'riinl malu* up of mankind, and, 
theiM'rore* be alw-Jiyii iiupiihitivt* 
about peoph' and about tin* world 
in g('n<'ral. But lu* nnmt try faith 
fully to int.('rpret Ifje ehnmeter 
drawn by tlu* author, not to 
imagiiu' om* of his own. In thin 
direction he nmst la* neliljrtii, and 
sink hinuu'lf into the eharai'trr, 
Ho nnuitoilHo, wlu'n uei'miHary, aitb 
ordinato ^ his interjavt-atioir to a 
produet*r*a eoio'i'ptnm of the ebar 
md-er, n'tm'udu'ring t hat lu* in only 
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many 

wliiiih \V(a'(^ lai(‘r 

!• 

ac^hi(‘V(Ml by 

nUMlllH of KCOlHM'y 
and I ija;litin/j;. 
Th(^ Htjvr t(Mid(Ml 
liO nH(‘ only tlio 
contix' of iih(' 
r(‘rnoii(' 
from liiw follow 
aot.ors, and vocal 
p;ytnna,Ht'icH w<‘r(‘ 
oi’dor of ilu' 
day. Kdmnad 
K(ain livaal hia 
briol and vivid 
lib* durinij; lla' 
(irai half of ibo 
(toniury. 

Tln^ Kccond 
bajf of (ho lOlrb 
c(adiury waa a, 
period of 
(‘.banff(^ a.nd 
ni(i<‘.aiali develop 
nun ill. Manly 

lU'W idHOldo’l'H 

w(*r(' built, in 
wba, () wa.s a. 
jaa'iod of proa-. 
p(M‘i1.y a.nd 
art.iHt.ie. a.<lvane(‘™ 
naait., 'rb(*t.(‘(‘b- 
ni(|uo of ael.injLs 
t. e n d e d 1. o 
d(‘V('l(jp int.o a. 
moiM' nat.nra.l 

actress, a Mrs. CViloman. On tlu^ Htylt% a, Ht,yl(‘ whiidi may la^ ea.llo<l 
return of Charkvs probvsHioiial com- romaid.io a.idaofi;, It was more 
panios were formed, theat.roH w(a*e (*xtra.va.j.^ant aial Hl.atueHfpie t.lnin 
built to a (leHipjn similar to (.hat tlu^ aetinp: ni.yb* of Ok* liOl.b (u*ntiiry 
still seen generally in the 20t.b and, whilt* still diM^lamal.oiy, did 



o^cAHo-irLCruta 


Acting. Sketch ol the octagonal Old Swan Theatre, 
opened in London in 1698 near what is now Blacklriats 
Road. It illustrates how, in Shakespeare’s day, the 
actor had to pertorm in the middle o! the audience 
instead o£ inside a Irame. 


century, and sueb players as 
Thomas Bettiu'ton and Anne 
Bracegirdle (aime to (.he forci. '^Plu' 
Bestoral.ion e,om(‘di(‘H with tlunr 
sparkling wit ealUnl for a polished 
hnlliaiuc) and artilieialil.y of styh 


mak(^ use of bodily language and 
was mor(‘ ennt.rolhMl (Inui <‘V(‘r 
lieFori*. 'I''h(^ gr(*at (Iramas and 
nndodrarnas of (.his (*ra (hmiainled 
this hr(>ad(*r Htyl<\ a. style wliieh 
would, undonh(.(ally, app(*ar ridiini* 


modell;*d on tln^ Fri'iieh (.lu'atre of Ions in (.la* rea.liHtie ainl na.l.iiraliKl ie 


Molien*. 

A ma.rk(*d advance in the art of 


<lra.ina,s of (.he: mid"2(M.h ('eid.nry. 
It wa,H the period of (.In'. Mreat, 


acting came in the I8t.h century. a.e(.or-manag(*rH, Irving, dVee, (.la* 


David (larrick was mainly nsspon- 
sible, particularly during his 
regime at the Drury fjane Tln^atre. 


Bancrofts, Ilawtnw, Ibirlass. 
H.ohmi.son, (.he Ti'rrys, a.nd ot.lau's. 
The act.or-managers poHHeHS(*d ar 


His own acting had ftxvshnesH and (.istic integrity and iniagina(.ion. 
realism, characterisation Ixuiame Some of them harl (,la*ir fa.uh.H, 


of importance for the first time ; 
and he organized his thea(:,ro and 
hi.s company on l)UHine.sslike lines. 
Charles Mackliii, Sarah Kembh*, 
and, towards the end of tin* 


preferring to shine tla‘UiH(*lveH 
ra(.h(‘r than to sui'rouiKl (.hemHt‘lv<*H 
with a.etorH of Hom(nvdia.t eipml 
tahmt ; hnt their whoh^ lifi^ ri'- 
volv(‘d around tln^ tlnxU.ri* which 


century, Sarah Siddons were they lovixl, ami (.lie (.Inxifre lost a 
among the loading liglits of this great di^al of its colour ami its form 


period. During the IDth century 
gas lighting was introduced in tin* 
theatres and there were rtwolutiou- 
ary developments in staging. The 


with their passing and tlu^ (.rnnsfer 
of control to husincHsmen inf.cr- 
e.4(.(xl only in financial profit. 

Tlu^ 2(ilh eeiitTiry brought fur- 


style of acting was declamatory; ther changers. The coming of (he 
the actor made his appeal to tlie cimuna, tlu^ radio, and ti^evision 
car rather than to the eye. He all mad(Mdi(nr mark on tfu* l ln'iil re 
had to rely upon his voice for and, tluu’ofons on th(^ ae(,or, hut 


(.ho n'vival of po(*f.ic drama uu.:i 
p(*rhapH (.lu* oiiliSl.anding loal.nn* (d' 
(,h(* iniihei'iii.ury. Tlu'ro was u. 
r('riew(‘d widi'r iii(.i‘n'H(. in Shak<‘- 
spoaro’s plav.s : and (.ln‘ phtys of 
S. Kliol„'(diris(.opli(‘r !'’iy, and 
tlnur (ionliimipom.rles hronghl- a 
iK'W vil.aldy (.o ( In' dramadio ('I’aK. 
d’he andimiia* wished (.o s<*o lilo jior 
(rayed as i(. aetiially <'?viH(.(‘d, and 
(he* n.e(.or’H pa,r(. wa.s (,o giv<‘ a. 
])(*rlVe(. illusion of realil.y, A( (he 
sanu* ( inn*, lib* ea.mio(. Ih^ portrayial 
(^xmh.ly njion (ho ,s(.n.go : (In' (.(u-h 
niepte of nv(.iiig had lo ho sm*li t.lial 
it, eonid (*nla.rgi' naiura.I life to 
'' t.tiesd.rci si'/i*.'’’ 

A<'(,ini!: is a. laHcinating and 
n'warding art. Sir Uoiiry Irvin;*,, 
sandy om* of th<* gn'alofd. act or. < 
<d' Ji.ll linn*, wa.s asko«l in his la . I 
VISIT.*! wliy In* c(nitimi('d lo acl, 
H(*(‘au.s»*V’ ho said, ‘*ov('r\ day I 
l(‘nrn something nmv about m> 
art." 

ilctmie Bays (Dr. o /.*//.*<. ray). 
Hay.s of .sunlight, whii'li do md give 
out'. ln*a.(., hnl. produoi* efiomical 
I’lnuiges, a.H in ph(dog;rnphy. A 
hiMitn (d’ smdigld. is niudo up til 
ra.yH nliioli rang«* in ctdonr from 
rt'd to vi<dot, Ibyond thono rod 
rayH an" in visible rays i’allod 
iniVn ami hoyond (ho vhdol 
(d.lK'i* ray.s, also invisilde, eallod 
uK.novio'hd., 'I'h ‘ infra rt'd rays 
a.iid thos(' in Ifudr noighhonrhood 
Wi'n* rogai’di'd as (Iumo giving out 
hoa.(. and were (hiis called oalnriflo 
rny.s. 'flio ray.-i at (ho olhor end 
(d‘ (In* api'oinmu I ho ultra utdrd, 
wlii<‘h arc <d' innoh idinrlir usui* 
longt.li, do not. give lo*nl, hnt arc 
mueli moro ai*(ivo in prndnoing 
choriiical (*hang<',i. They vutc dr it 
called ni‘t.init*, or ohomical, rnyii hv 
Sir dolni Ifoniolu*!, amt iH-ha.* 
phol.ogra pido t‘mid>aons wore mad * 
Honsit ive to rod and infra n*d iii\ • 
(.ho term was applied only to llm 
him*, violet, ami ultra xiiilcl, 'Dc' 
iilira A‘i(do(. rays have ala* l»cou 
railed liitt (‘riati rays, a hot (lion 
<liH<iovoror, Hitter, 

Actiiiitim* Itadio nctiv** i'h«'m 
h’al (*l(*moid iai*latt*(l from pd*'h 
hk'mh^ roHiduo.i by Di’hmrm* in 
I. SI)!); om* ton of uranium cr* 
contains appiH»vinm(cfy Jl » }tl “ 
oz. td' aolinium. It him many <d 
the ohomioal pri»por( it’s of the run’ 
(*art.h (*h*mt*ntn. Ai*finium, I'ornmt! 
in the I'ndioaclivo disintegration 
of uranium, omits a weak /f nnlut 
tion. Dm* «if it.s disintogratiim 
[U'Oiluet.s i.H aolinium omunHliHU, 
an iHi»l<*po of Uudou SymfMtl 

Alt ; nlmnie m*. Hf) ; uuma no. 227 , 
tint iHotypi* of ma.'w uo, 2:5M in Die 
same an untMotlmrium 2 iti Dm 
tliorlum seriofi of mdioaeDve 
elonu'UtH. 
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(IccompoHitioJi ot‘ bydrogi'ii iodide*, 
at ISO^ (-. atid a concontiratioii of 
1 gm. mol(‘culo por litre*, only ahoiii 
one colliHioii in every H)^' bringn 
about reaction. It must be* con- 
cluded thcredoro that rt'ac.tloii 
occurs on collisioti only wlum the 
colliding molecules pejsse'ss bc'twe'cn 
them energy greater than a certa.in 
amount. This critical amount of 
energy can be taken to be* the 
activation energy for the reaction. 
From kinetic theory the propor- 
tion of collisions in which the 
molecules possess an (‘nergy grcuiter 
than this minimum vahu* K, is 
given by th(‘ factor Thc'rc- 

fore, the rate of the* ehemie.al re- 
action should be givcMi by this 
factor multiplit'd by the iiund)er 
of collisions. 

Furthermore* the calculat'd 
value of th(' collision innnlxT 
should he the sami* as tin* value of 
the frequeuey faetor, A, eale.ulatc'd 
from the depc'iuh'iKU^ of rc'uetion 
rate on temperature, (lootl agrc'c*- 
rneiit is often found betwet'n llu'sc^ 
values ; in the deeonqxwition of 
hydrogen iodide, 1 he actual mnn- 
ber of molecult's reacting per 
second is 2 X molecule's p('r 
C.C., while that ealeulated from the 
activation energy and the theo- 
retical collision mimlx'r is 2 X Id^'^ 
molecules per e.c. In vi(*w of t.lu' 
approximations involve'd in tlx* 
calculation of (Collision numbi'rs, 
this agr(‘em(*nt is (*xcen<'ut. 

An alternatave* tn'atuuait as- 
.sumes that in elu'mieal ^'actions 
an activat'd eompk^x (‘xists as an 
intermediat* stit'.. This eomph'x 
is considen'd to be in (‘quilihriinu 
with the* n'ael.ants, and t> luvak 
down to give the pnxhicts. The 
decomposition of hydrog(*n iodide* 
can lx* r('pn‘Ht‘nt'ed as : 


H H 

1 + 

I 1 




1 ---I 


H-H 

"F 

I I 


Then the activation (uuu'gy is th(^ 
difference of em*rgy Ix'tw’ex'u tlu* 
reactants and the* aicetivat'd com- 
plex. By using the nudhods of 
quantum mechanics conHidt'rabk* 
progre^ss has been made^ with tlu* 
help of this tn*atmt'nt, which is 
somotimea calk'd tlx* theory of 
absolute reaction rates. 

Act of God, Terra use* cl in 
English law to mean some act or 
convulsion of nature so c'xtra- 
ordinary that it could not bc^ kn-c*. 
seen ; or, if foreseen, could not 
be guarded against. For exaraj )le, 
an extraordinarily high tide or a 
tc'mpest of rare violcmco. Act of 
God is, as a tulo, a good defences to 
an action bast'd on neigligenec^ 


Act of Parliament, Ollieiul 
name for a rmxisun^ which, having 
passt'd through both Houses of 
TarlianK'nt at\d rtx't'ivt'tl the royal 
nsst'iit, has ht'conu' tlu* laav of iht* 
land. In Boim* n'cords wt'i't' 
usually calh'd ac/fi, and lilu^ word 
Inns bet'll ea.i’rie(l from tht'O' int.o 
many legislatiirt's of tlu' world. 
'Phe laws of tht' U.S.A. a.n' calk'd 
Acts of (k)ngrt^sH, and in the 
Ganadiau, AnstvaJian, and otix'r 
parliamt‘nt.H of t.he British ('om- 
monw('altk tbt^ w<»rd Atdi is used. 

Jn the iiritish Farliamt'nl-, anti 

in thost' bodit's which havt' mod- 

elk'd tlu'ir procx'tlun* upon Hs Iht' 

word bill is applit'd to a nu'asurt' 

on its introdnetiion, and Ibi* it. to 

hee.onac an act t,h(' following Ht.ag<;t‘s 

art^ nt'ct^Hsary. It is int'i'oduet'tl 

into ont' llousi' tn* tlx^ <dilx*r by one 

. * 

of its promob'rs, atitl is reatl a lirsti 
liimt', a formal prtx't't'tling only ; 
tht'.n conu'H tbt' st'eond rt'atling, tin* 
e.ritiical stagt* when tiu' tli'tssivt* 
vt)t(' is taktvn. !(' approvt'tl, tlu* 
hill is senti eitlu'r to a, e.oinnutl.et' 
of th(' whol(' IbniKt' or l,o Ui much 
smalk'r st aiuling eommittt't' ; tlx'n* 
it is exaanined elaust' by elnuHC' and 
not inIVt'tpu'iitly alt.en'd. All 
alterations art' repoi'l.t'd to the 
Houst' and, if npin’ovt'd tlx* hill is 
rt'ad a third tinx'. It is tht'n st-nl 
t.o tlie otlx'i’ Ilouwt', wlxM't' tbt' 
samt' prtx't'tlnrt' is goiu^ tbrougli, 
atxl (inally, Intving rt'ct'ivt'd tbe 
royal asstul., it heetmx'S an Act., 
(A'ce Asst 'Ills IloyaJ.) 

Such is tlx^ nsiial iiroet'dun' lor 
imblie bills, aiitb with (‘i'rtain 
mtxli/it'fitioim, for prival.t* tnu's, 
but ihert* art* ('xei'ptums, eliit'lly 
thost' matk^ by tlx* Barliaux'iit Acts 
of ISHl and HMD. Mtnx'y bills 
must/ origimiU' in thi* Ibnist' ot 
(kimmouH, ami dt) not, maul tlx* 
approval of tlx^ Lords bi'ldn* bt'ing 
pr(‘Ht'nt,('d for t-lx' royal aast'iit,, 
Ftirtlx'r, any bill wl'iieb, uixh'r 
ix'rtain eonditinns, has passt'd tlx* 
(bmniouH in two Hueee.SHivi*s<wionH 
bt'ctmit^H ail Act on tlu' royal 
asHt'ot’s bt'ing rtxa'ivtxl, wlx'tix'r 
tJx* Loi'ds will or no. 

Frtnn okk'U tinx's it bus bt'on 
the eusltun for nil tlx' Acts passt'd 
in a Hingk' st'.Msion of 1 ‘a.rliametd, to 
form a singk' statute. The At'ts 
of (xieh Ht^Hsitm a, re arruiiigt'd in 
chapters, and otbtually tinob'd 
according to tlu* year of the* rt'ign 
in wliieh t,hey w(u*e pasMial ; for 
(vxample, tlx^ Act by which King 
Edward VIII abdicated is oitcxl as 
1 Edward VIIl, eh. 3 . ''I’o obviatv 

the irnmnyenieneeH of this system 
each Act is giv(*n a slxirt by 
which it is usnally known. Tlie 
Acts ofth(^ hhiglisii Barlianx'tit go 
back to 12,35 The Acts of tlx* 


Scott, ish Ikii'lianx'id, date, frtnn 
about hb'k) to 17(17, 

Act of State, Act, titnx' by a 
stn.ti* in t-lx' I'xt'reiwt' <if il,s stivereign 
ptiwer, (or t'Kainfile, t-lx' ('arrying 
tm td' a war or tlx' ainx'xatitni o( 
t,ei'i’il,ory tn* (lx* making of a (reat.y. 
Snell aeiis tu't* eoiiHitlt*r(‘d (ti bf 
onisith' tlx* splx'i’e of law, 'rime, 
an t'tiemy nlit'ii womxle*tl whilt* 
att t'tn [it ing t o invadt' i Jn'at Hrit.ain 
cannot, elaiin thnnagt's eitlx'r fr<un 
t lx' Ch’own tu' from t.lit* mt'inlx'r nl 
tlx' armi'tl Ibret's wlx> wtmixh'tl 
him, nor, if ht* i,s taken priMont*!', 
can ht' claim rt‘It*n,m' by a writ t»l 
babeas etn-piis. Wlx'rt', bowt'ver, 
Monx' md thnx* by tlx* Grown hna 
en,UHed damage t,o a. Hrit isb Mubjt'ct,, 
it, is, with vt'ry ft'W ('\et'pt ioiut, no 
n,n.*'ivvt'r to bis claim agniiiat, (lx* 
(Vown Ht'rva.nt, resiHmaible or tbe 
Grown itst'lf that, llx' at*t' wax an 
n.et, of H(,at('. 

Actoix. Boroiigji of Mithlk*iH''v 
England, 4 in. W. of Ltmtlon 
(Ikultlington). A I’l'sitlt'nl ial nml 
iixlnxt rial luiburln it ba.i t ngint e 
ing works, print injt worlvo, Ibml 
and mot.or t'ur liiel tn'icH, laumlrii’*;, 
and many otlx'r ijxluxtriid wtnk e 

In HI22 imptu'tant, extenaitiii' 
wt'i’i* rnndt' (<» tbe hxid hoapitnl 
as tlx* chief part of Aetonki rirat 
< treat, War mt'nxu'iab ami furlln'i 
t'xtensitmx \vt*rt' math* in L)2K, 'riie 
tovvn hall, iiiebxling an a,H'it*mb!) 
hall with a. seating eapneity ol 
LbtM), wax eompletetl in HhHb 
Gndt'r t.he lltlH retliatribnl imi 
Acton wa.'i mntle a bor. eon.'tttlu 
t'liey. Among rt'xidentrt of notf 
have Ix't'ii Biehartl Hji\ti*r am' 
Henrv k'iekling IN»p. llk»d) 
b7,47L 

Aetoii,*b»HN EuMnion Kttw.xnn 
lUiUKiiii A<"roN, I.htIUuon tlH:{4 

to e o r r n 1 ) t' , If' a ’* AcUm 

t'oiTuptxnluidlntely.’ Born Jan. lb 
1H34. at NaplcH, Act tm wax (be at a* 
t)fSir lUehartl Aetomitii barf.punl 
graixFon til Sir John Aehm (e.i.| . 
luH nmihei bt'longed to a ixtble 
Hhinelaml lamily, lb* warn edn 
cated in Burin, at (Heott ltd 
ettllege in StalbnBiJnre* and at 
Muiiieh umler Ddlling^w. walk 
whom he wax tn Italy' in |KA7 
In iHbb lx* had viabed (lie tl.S.A. 
aixl in the following year la* 
wmnt with be* xtrplather Lonl 


ba bant AcUm 
BntiMli hiHittrlim 
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ADAUJE'-HT 
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obtain for all mernborH of tlio 
profession a standard contract, to 
include a minim iim wa,nfe and 
payment during relu^arsals. *SV,r 
Acting ; Drama ; Deputy. 

BihLiogrophij. The Sc.lvool o( 
Abuse, S. Gosflon, 1571) ; Apology for 
Actors, T. Hoywood, l(U2 ; Hisirio- 
Mastix, W. Prynn(\ Thoir 

Majesties’ SorvantH, J . Doran, 18(15. 

Actors’ Benevolent Fund. 

Fund established in 1881 It) [iro- 
vnde for Die systematic adminis- 
tration of the mon(‘y annually 
givcm by actors and actn'ssi's and 
others for the njief of distix'ssisl 
members of the theata’ical pro- 
fession. Its oniees are at Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.O. 

Actress. Female impersonator 
of women’s parts in stage ])layH. 
Originally female roles were actc'd 
by men and boys. Foreign com- 
panies whi(!h included ae.tresH(‘s 
visited London early in the 17ih 
century, and womcm of rank ligurc^d 
in Elizabethan and dacobean 
court masqiKis and pageants, bull 
actresses, like movable seiaici’y, 
were lirst introduced to the 
English stage at the Eestm’ation, 
by Killigrew and Davenant, lading 
later popularistnl by Btdfertun. 
Fepys saw actrossoH lirst in dan., 
and noted on luairsay that 
one of Killigrow’s productions was 
acted “ by nothing but woiium.” 
Mrs. Betterton (d. 1712) was the 
lirst notable Englisli aeiress, and 
Edward Kynaston (d. ]70()) the 
last celebrated English imper- 
sonator of female oharactiwH. 
Shakespeare has several allusions 
to the appearance of mcm and 
boys in women’s parts, e.f;. in the 
epilogue of As You Like It and in 
Hamlet, II, 2 ; and their rivalry 
enters largely into the Ihmous 
stage quarrel of 1500-1 601. 
Acting ; Drama. 

Acts of the Apostles. Fifth 
book of the N.T., giving tlie 
earliest history of th(^ (Jhrisiian 
Church. The authorship was 
attributed by (^arly writers to 
8. Luke, and this has never br'tui 
seriously questioned exct'pt by 
F. C. Baur, whose theories an* 
discredited. The author reders to 
a Gospel written by him ; dedi- 
cates his work to Theophilus, to 
whom his Gospel was dc^dicattal ; 
and internal evidence show's that 
the Acts and the third Gospel 
written by the same person. Tlu^ 
date was probably about a.d. 05, 
as 8. Paul’s arrival in Eoino is 
described, but his martyrdom is 
not recorded. 

The hast twelve of the cliapters 
describe _ the rapid spread of 
Christianity after the Ascension 


of CHirist, and deal mainly with 
th(^ Church in Palestims with 
S. P('ter as tlu‘ (lominimt figure. 
'I’hci r('maind(‘r of lh(^ W'ork 
eoiisisis of a. sonuwvhai brokc'ii 
biography of 8. Haul and an 
aevount of his missionary jounu'ys. 
In many jilaiu's in llu^ sisiond 
part tht^ author written itii the lirsi, 
person plural, showing thati h(‘ 
took parti in tlu^ events ; and this 
int(U’initt(mt usagt^ is ((uit-(5 tuin- 
sisUmi with W'hat^ is known of 8. 
Luke’s lite ami asH()<natlon with 
8. Paul. Th(^ histori(!al elmra<di('r 
of the A(diS of Apostk^s is not 
op(‘u to doubt. 1’h(^ ixderc'uees to 
it by tluo'ju'ly t’athei's ar<‘ suniciindi 
proof of its autlu'uticity. 

filhlioi/rttphg. Of th(' many e.oui- 
nu'utaries on the Acts, i.hose liy 
E. Zilhw, Faig. trauH. by .1. Dare', 
187(5: li. D. Kackham. I til 2; and 
J. A. Findlay, may erne 

Hulh'd wii'h advantage. 

Actuaries, Tuw In-mtitiitk of. 
Founchxl in 18*18 ami imuirporatiMl 
in 1884, this proli^ssional Ixxly 
exists to protect tln^ inlan'sls of 
acituaries, and to (^Ktend and 
improve tlu^ imdihods of actuarial 
H(‘ienc(^ Mennbers an' (uitiDed to 
th(' k'tters A. LA. or F.I.A. 'FIk' 
lu'adquarbn’H art' at St-aph' Inn 
Hall, llolbonu London, \\'.('.L 
Th(‘ Facidty of Aetaaih's in Scot., 
la.nd, 1S56, has its h.<{. at 23, St. 
Andrew's Squuna Fdinlmigli. 

W'ord of Latin 
origin, now mainly usml to 
(h'Hei'ihe thorn' wdio work out 
('aleulations for insiiranet' (a>m- 
pain(‘H and similar bodies. ’I’lu' 
large insumruu' compariit's usuaJly 
have sptMual HtalTs of aetuarh'H, 
and they ar(( also (nuploycal by 
Govc'rmiU'ut depn-riim'uts, local 
aaithoritk'H, traaisporl) uiul(w» 
takings, and building soc'iidhNM. In 
Rome th(' (fdnariius was a umn wbo 
wrot(5 down ih(' aria of tlu' warntta 
and th(' word warn lirst nsetl in 
England for a n'gistrar or odu'ial of 
that kind. In IHHl the Friendly 
8ocieti(‘s A('t numtiomxl a-n a('t(i- 
ary, and with that the pn^smit 
jiosition of th(' prol’ession may be 
said to liegin. Broadly, tlu' fime- 
tion of tlie moth'rn aid-uary is the 
applic'ation to prac-tical prohh'mH 
ot the theory of prohaliility. 4'he 
actuary (imployed by an iumirama' 
company deals with tlu' eaJeuIa- 
tion of premiums payable^ under 
now life assuranee ('ontraets and 
the valuation of liabilitii's under 
existing eontraets, which involves 
long-term foroeasts of the rate of 
mortality. By training and (‘x* 
perienee the nc'tuary must bt' W44l 
V(Tsed in statisth'ul atnl linaneial 
problems. 


Acuiiti, (btis-romvn on (I5t)7 r, 
lt57()), Spanish Jesnit. missinnary 
a.nd (‘xplonu’, renii'mh('red for his 
Niu'vo I )(‘scul>ri(mnenln <l('l Gnm 
Itio di‘ Ia.M Amazonas (mwv (lia 
(‘ovmy of the grenh Anuizoii river) 
pulilished ai Mmlrid in 161 1 ; 
ai Frmieh t ranH. appminsl in 1682 : 
a,n Eng. tauns. of lh(' Fiameh in 
1(568. Born ah Burgos, he mitered 
a religious onlm" at. 16, and was 
lat.m’ stall, as ih^suit. missionary to 
Gliik' mul Peru, when' at. < 'imnea 
la* hi'eatne rt'et.ornf t.In' inissiouary 
(‘olleges L> 1636 he aeeompunied 
Peilro 'r<’X(4ra. ia hi.s second 
ploration of tlu' Amazon. 

Adab, Amhmt. Sunierian cily. 
It. lay E. of Diwaniye, on I be site of 
modt'rn Bismaya. Fxeaaationu in 
1661 rm'ealed remains of mi 
ai’elm.i<' t.('mpl(‘. Goa.'o/// Bisrnayn, 

4’h(' Lost. (b() of Adali. i‘k 4, 
Banks, 1612. 

Ada- Bazar ok An\F.\zvt6. 
4’ovvn of 3’urkey, 2t in. 10. of Inmid, 
on ( he river Saliurin. 'fin' si*e of an 
Armenian hislioprie, it in an ag.ri 
eull tiral emit re ami nuiKeo agoa 
eultnral iuiplmnents and rolling 
Htoek. Pop. (1660) 36,216. 

Adad nit llvoAin Storm goil 
in ancient. Semitie mythology. 
Ah Ibulad, gnd “f thnmbn’ and 
tempest. ♦ la* was worshipped in 
Syria, from early lime.s, nnd (mr 
t rayed on a. hull. In Babylonia 
.'\(lad was ident ilied with Bamnmn, 
t.lu' beiubieeiit. briug<*r of rain : he 
ami Sliamash llu'sim god were (he 

lords of divinni ion/* 

Adalbert, Same of ivvti rsnintn, 
One, of N«irt hnmbrian birth t'd. 
»)ime26. 766), probably a g.rand *on 
of ( )Mvvald, kiugnf 1 )eira. i * repiUrd 
t.o have been the first arehdeneon 
of Ltreeht, and beeauu' Hie eol 
leaf, pa* of S, Willihrord in the 
convendou of (he Frisiaua iiml 
Nhirt h ( Jermana, lie hutll a ehureh 
at. FgnmnI, in tin* .\6q herhtnds, 
wlim'e after bin eiinoinnation an 
abbey wna foumli-il mid deih«si,tei| 
t.(|i him; if was dentro.ved h^v tlm 
Spmiinr'ds in 1673, 

'fheotlier Adalbert (t\ 63ti 667) 
WiiH lla*son of a Hoherman prmee ; 
liis iiriginal name was \*mtei4i or 
\'oieieeli, Born at Prague, hr he 
came bishop tln’re in 6H3, and 
thma* bin hmly wan <*\eiitnall) 
hnried. In 6H.» he baptized among 
otliei- llungu’ians tin* prtuee \\'a)k 
or \6dk, giving him tin* uauu* 
Stephen hv whieli lie was later 
culled as king of lluugarv nud 
saint.. Adalbert, alio prcarhml 
Christianity to the polei uud 
PrussiiutH. 'a,ml Ajiril 23, 666, was 
murdered by the heathen in Sam 
land, on tin* Baltic einsf, April 23 
is his feast day, 
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shire; and Kcdl(‘slon, DcM'hyshirc'. 
Ho imparted the unity of a sin/^h' 
imposing struct ur(‘ to a number of 
private houses grouped in a block ; 
this system gave his town archi- 
tecture gnait distinction, and his 
elegant, stneeo-fa,C('d mansions in 
the stretds of th(‘ wc'st (aid of 
London were typical ('xanpilcs of 
his modified Ctreco- Homan styh'. 

His arch it ee tuns howevc'r, was 
more than equalli'd by Ids acdiic^vt'- 
ments as a d('(‘, orator of int-mtors. 
His ceilings, ehinin(\v-pit ecs, and 
staircasiH w(‘ve designed with a 
lightness and grac(‘ that, brought 
a new not(‘ into tlu' application of 
(“lassieism to donu'stic! buildings, 
and has iutluenced interior dcs-or- 
ation since his day. He also 
aetjuired some n jmiation as a 
landscape ])ainter, and publisheil 
with his broth(‘rs a. scri(‘s (d’ (‘ii- 
gravings of their (h'signs. Ib^ 
(lied in Alb(‘marle vStnad, London, 


father of th(‘ Adam 
brotlurs, was king’s 
mason in Hdinhurgh, 
and was resiifuisibh^ 
for the design of the 
Hoyal Inlirmary in 
ttiati (‘ily, and of 
Hopc'toun Houh('. I1(‘ 
di('(l dun(‘ 24, 174S. 

Adam Styuk. This 
is t he minu' gi ven t o t4u‘ 
slyk" of furnit'Un* and 
honH(4iold decoration 
first. introdiuHul by 
Hohert. Adam. It was 
baseilon recent ly found 
(trec-o-H.onuin arelii- 
tcetni'at ixuiuvinH. 1 )e- 
Hpil(‘ tlu' intrndmdion 
o i“ a r a h (‘ s (| u o s , 
sidiinxes, and grilfnis, 
ex1ra,vagaru‘es won* 
H(Wt‘r(‘Iy toiu'd dow'ii. 
Hroininonei' was givi'ii 
to eonviodionaliy.ed 
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John Adams, 
President ol the 
U,S.A. 


business until 1912, thoucjh also 
engaged in literary work. During 
the Jb'irst Great War he scM'ved in 
the intelligence departnu^nt and 
helped Coi: E. M. House (r/uu) to 
prepare material for the pea(‘.e con- 
ference. Hia books include I’hci 
Founding of New Englaml, 1921 ; 
Searchlight on America, 1990 ; 
The Adams hamily 1 9.90 ; Thc‘ 
Epic of Ameri(ia, 1991. He wjis 
editor-in-chief of the Dict ionary of 
American History, 1941. HtMli(‘<l 
May 18, 1949. 

Adams, John (179.9-1820). The 
second proaidenti of tEe U.S.A. Born 
Oct. 90, 1795, at Brainti*ee (liUor 
Quincy), Mas- 
sach uaetta, 
he graduated 
at Harvard 
a n d became 
a law y e r 
An ardent 
ad V 0 0 a 1 . 1 
of colonial 
rights, he 
proteateci in 
1705 again at 
the enforce- 
ment of the 
Stamp Act and the right of Gnvtt 
Britain to tax the colonists. As a 
delegate froin MfaHsaclmsettH, h(‘ 
was a member of the continental 
cjongreaa at Philadelpliia in 1770. 
He proposed that Waahijigton be 
made commandor-iu-chief, was 
one of the oomrttitiee that drafted 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and served as chairman of tihe 
board of war. 

He was the chief autlior of tbe^ 
Massachusetta constitution, and 
one of the commi.ssioners who 
negotiated peace with Great 
Britain, 1789. Ho was cilocted first 
vice-president of the United StaXes 
in 1788, and re-elected in 1792. 
In 1796 he was elected [iresident 
with Federalist support, defeating 
Thomas Jefferson, the Republican 
candidate. In 1800 the two weri' 
again candidato.s, and this tinti* 
Adams was beaten. Ho retired to 
Quincy, whore he died July 4,182(5, 
While in England ho published 
his Defence of the C\)nstitution of 
the United States, 1787, ('oh,huIj 
Lives, C. F. Adarn.s, 1871 : J. T 
Morse, 1890 ; The Adams Family, 
J. T. Adams, li*9(.); Honest Jolln 
Adams, G. Chinard, 1939. 

Adams, John. Name by which 
Alexandt^r Smith (c. 170()-1829), 
English seaman and mutineer, is 
better known. Under the lead of 
Fletcher Christian he took part in 
the mutiny in H.M.S. Bounty, 
April, 1789. Of the nine members 
of the crew who left Tahiti and, 
with Tahitian wive.s, settled on 


Ril.c‘iiirn Island, lu' was in ISOS ( be 
sole survivor, bihng at. Ihnt limc' 
iH^Uid (O' a. prospm'ouH lillh^ colony. 
lTnnu)l(‘,s(t‘(l by the aut hoi'il.i<‘S, Ik^ 
diiMl in 1820. AV-e Bounty, Mnihiy 
of ih(\ 

Adams, John Coiumi (1819 
92). British astrononua’, faimms 
for having pri‘(lie.t.(*d th(‘ <''xi,st.eiH‘e 
of t.li(‘ phuuS NeptiUiii'. Ih' was 
born all Lnnensti, nivir I jauiUMsston, 
CoimwaJl, JuiK^ 5, 1819, While 
working for the (faniibridgi^ tripo.s 
in 1841, be was ril.ruek by the 
uuaeeonntahh' ninomulies in tlu* 
motions of Uranus. Afti'r gradu- 
ating as Himior wivinglm* in 1819, hr* 
devoted him.self to tlu'- study of 
these anomalies, working from (he 
hypotfiesis Huit th(\v wi'iri’i (hu'ived 
from a. more distaint and hith(H‘(o 
unknown [)huii*t. liy Del., 1845, 
he ha,d approximalely solvisl (he 
invm'Hi' probhmi of famturbation 
on whi<‘h he had beim migawMl, and 
submit.tiiMl the nvsnit. of hi.s work to 
the Ast rononuu’ Royak 
Owing to di'lays in inv(‘stiga.tion 
at Greeuwiidi a,n<l Damhridg«\ llu' 
(S’lMlit of priority (lassed to (lie 
hhameh astronoims', Levm’rier, who 
ha, (I liiHsi tmgagiHl upon tlu‘ same 
problems and workiHl out n. 

Iiyjint'het.ieal orbit for (het disturle 
ing [ilaiud^. lawisTier’s woi‘k was 
compltdiiMl in lh<‘ following ♦lime, 
and the |>la,iu4, was found I'y the 
Derma, n astronomer Gnile on Si^pt. 
29, 18«l(5, very ni'ar thi^ plaei* 

assigniMl to it by Liwinuma'. H 
was obsiS’ViHl a.ti Daiin bridge' six 
days laU'r. Ada, ms’s name is also 
asHoeiatt'd with invcHtigationH into 
thi^ periodic, rea fipe^arnnei's of the 
Lemnifls, and the didiennioatioii of 
99], years as tluar vyvlv. Rro” 

fi'SHor of astronomy at, ('am bridge 
from 1858, he was dinsMoi' of the 
ohservatory then' from 1869 until 
his (hsiith, Jan. 21, 1892. 

Adams, John (17(57 

18 - 18 ). Sixth pi’esidimt. of (l.S.A, 
Th(‘soii of John Adaims, tlu'Hi'oond 

presidimt* lu' 
was horn July 
II, 17(57. a‘t 
Quini’y, Mas" 
sa, e. h u std tK. 
Al’tu'r sttidy- 
ing at Ihu’is. 
Li'ydi'n, anti 
A mst.e rtlain 
lit* sc'cveal as 
m'crt'tary to hi.s 
I'athtu’, wtmt to 
the' bar, ami 
was miniHt.erto 
the Nt'tht'rlands undtT Washington 
and to Prussia und(T his fatht'r. 
Klecttal to the H<‘na.te frtmd MuMsa- 
chusetis in 1809, ht‘ rcMigned in 
1808, following on a dispute with 



lohn Quiuoy Adams, 
President o5! the 
0.S,A. 


t,h(* doiniiianli h'eilera.list, parly 
nvm' Ameiii'an I’lJatioiei with < Irrat 
Brilain, in which ipiarriJ Ailams 
wa,s ibr firm nuNuaireM. Afler 
a, shorl- (<'rm a.a profesMor of 
rlu'lorie a,!, Ib'trvard, he heeaine 
ministi'r to Itu.ssia,. He v\as 
elmirmaDi of (he Ameriean com 
mission t.hat, n('go(,ia(»Ml the peaee 
of < Oienti, 1 8 bi ; served (luring 
1815 17 as niinisbw to Great 
Britain : and, as fa'cngary oi‘ state* 
midi'r Pri'siehud Monroe, was 
childly r(\Hpi)nMibh' for ( Ih* Monroe 
Doid I'iiH'.'’ In Ha* pre,Mid(‘nl lal 
eh'ctiion of IH2'L he was (*ho'ieii 
presid(*nt hy (,1a' la mat* of eept'i* 
si'iitiatfiviei a,M no eaiah'dat-e' had 
ri*e(*iv<‘d a, rnajm’it y of (.la* ('h*i*(,oral 
vo(,es. Andei'W Jai'kson deleuli'd 
him in 1828. Adams eii(eet*d (la* 
house of I'epreseni at iv(*;i in 1891, 
wlii’ri* he ia’came known aa a 
e(Mirag(*oa.s opponent, oftla* " alavi* 
power ” a, ml ih'lended (he right- to 
{H't-itiioo agaiiifd, slnvi'ry. He died 
n the t'apilol lai h'eh, 29. ISIS, 
Liv(*S, J. 'r. Moray 181)0; 
B. D. Clark. 1992. 

Adamn, Man ok Ki.ikuiokn 
(1872 19*59). AaaTirnn aetrerro 
liorn nil Sail Lake (5ty No%, IL 
1872, sla* nuoh* her theatiseal 
dehut in ehildi'en'n purls. Sla* 
playi'd with .lolin Do’w in Tla* 
Lost IhirndiHi’, 1892; then under 
tla* ma,nag(*iia*nt of E. H, .Sotheni 

and (‘hnrles 
F r o h ai a n , 
making n hil 
in 1892. in *riie 
Masked Hidk 
Tina \\a?( lol 
iv\\t‘d hva aonra 

at 

ol' aueeesaes iu 
plnv i hy *L 5^1, 
Biinie ofipeei 
ally H'i llahha* 
in The Lnth' 
Minister. IH98 ; Mims Ilinohe m 
iuhudity Slre(*|, 1902; iNder Pan. 
1905. <lu!iet, 1899, and RosHliial 
in Am \'ou Lik»* lu 1910, wer* 
a,mong her raUabh* Slifdo'^ipeariita 
(larl-H. Retiring in 1918, *ihi' made 
two later app'sirmas-i in I99t nml 
liKM, Slie died at rannersv lih*, 
N.V., Only 17, I9.»:k 
Adam8, S-^HAii Know on flsoo 
4H), English Unitarian poed and 
vvrit(*r of hymns, id' wldi’h th** he!>( 
kaowm in Nean*r my (hal, to Thee. 
Born atDn*at Harlow, Eivh^v, t'Vb 
22, 1805, daughter (d Renpunm 
Flower, a polil.jejd wi its'i of r*4dt*sil 
viewH, she married W'dliam |lri*tg«"5 
Adama, an inventor ol sotiir nu 
portanet' in the (*ar!y days id' ra» 
ways. She died Aug- bi. IHIH 
^ Adams, Tuowvn Englwfi 
divim*. A prt'aeher id great eh»» 
(luenety lie flourished hetwi’cn HH2 
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Adar. ^rwc'irth inonifi of Uu*. 
sacred, aiKl ()th nK)nth oft-lH* civil, 
year of the .Ic'ws, t'orrespondiu^j; to 
Feb.-Man^h. ^flu^ fast of Fsth(‘r 
is observed on tbe Mth, and ilu' 
feast of Puriin or Lol.s on i,h(‘ I -Mb. 

Adcock, AKTiimi St, John 
(18(54- 1 980). Briiash author and 
journalist. Born in Ijondon, dan, 
17, 18(14, and vv(dl known a.s artinfi; 
editor of Tlu' l‘ookinan, he \vrot,(‘ 
more than 80 volunu's of v<n*s(\ 
Hetion, essays, and lauidon Iit('rary 
to])oj2;raphy. H(‘ died duiu^ 9, 1980. 

Adda. I {liver of Italy, ilu' 
anci(‘n(i Addmi. I^(‘n^i):th about 
ISO ni. It rises in (In' Biluu'tian 
Al})s, (levs S.\\\ (hroug'h (In' \hiil 
Tellinai, b('( ween tin' Bhaetiiaai and 
Ber^nunas(iu(‘ Alps, and forms tin' 
lake of Corno. .Issuing tlu'iHKN i(i 
(ra verses Lombardy and joins the 
Pn 8 m. abov(^ (V(‘mona. 

Addams, d^wn (18(50 1985). 
American sociologist. Born in 
(Vdarville, Illinois, S('f)t. (5, 18(50, 
the dauglder of a Q,uak('r fric'inl ot 
Ahrahaan Liiuioln, sln^ was edu- 
cated at BiCX'kford (blleg(', Illinois, 
and spent two years in Furop(‘, in 
the cours(' of which sln^ studic’d 
(a)ndi(,ions of [)ovt'i‘ty in (.In' ('a,s( 
end of London. On her r('(,urn to 
(iln^ Btatc's sln^ b('ea,nu' a. worker 
among the poor. Jn 1889, wi(h 
Lllen 0a(('s Stan', she! lu'lja'd (o 
found LIull IIonH(', a social s('(ll('- 
merit in (bicago, on tlu'^ lines of 
boynbee Hall, Ijondou, and n<‘(i'd 
a,H i(s head rc'sident.. She' was an 
ardt'ut lemiuist anti worker for 
international peace. In *1981 sht' 
shared Hu' Nobel peata^ prirx' with 
Dr. N. M. Buth'r. Ibu* books in- 
clude Dt'inoerat^y and Social FHiies, 
L 11)02; A New 


fordshirt', a.ud <'du(%'ili('d at, (lath- 
arine Iltdl, ( lamhridgt\ 'fht* t'xlit'idi 
of his nu'ditnd praelb't' is un- 
ret'oi’th'd, but at his dt'afli he h'ft 
(ht' sum of T4,000 for llu' fotnnling 
of a small physitial hospital ” in 
(bmbridgt', Ad(h'nbrook(''s flos- 
pit.al ha.N long bt't'ii an imirortant. 
aidjuuet of tin' int'dieal stdiool of 
(bmbi'idgr', bt'sith's bi'ing of direct, 
Ht'i’viet' to (,h(' town and nt'ighbour- 
hood. An ('ssay on Prt't'lhinking, 
wri(,(,en by Addt'nbi’ookt", was 
publisht'd in I7M. 

Adder oi{ V'li'ni! ( Ib'/nwr hrriffi). 
^VnomouH Hiialvt', (lit' oidy tuu' in 
(b't'ali BritaJii. ddie n'oi'd in I’t'ally 
naddt'r, a naddt'i' b(*ing eor'rnplt'tl 




Jane Addams, 
U.S. sociologisli 


(lonscieneeand 
a n A n e. i (' n t 
HviU9l2;The 
Long K, oad 
of Woman’s 
Mt'inory, 191(5; 
The St'cond 
Twenty Yt'ars 
at Hid I Houst', 
1980. Sbedied 
May 21, 1985. 
Consult Jdfe, d. VVL Linn, 19:15. 

Adda:^ {Acldfw nusomficulalm), 
Spccit'H of African ant(4ope rt'lated 
to tlu' gtunsbok. It lias tint' 
ringed horns, sometimes nt'arly a 
yard long, whi(!h twist in an open 
spiral in both st'xns. Found in N. 
Africa and Arabia, and an animal 
of the d(‘Her(% it is a little^ over 8 (t. 
in height, has a. tuft of hair on tlu' 
forehead, and develops a line inant' 
in w'i liter. 

Addenbrooke, John (1(180 • 
ni9). Fnglish physician. Ho was 
born at Swiuford Ih-gis in Htaf- 


Addor. Close view of a large sped-* 
men of Britain ’s one venomous snake 

into an nddnr, as a napron into an 
apron. It is found in I'vi'ry ('onuty 
in Fngland, fSeotlaiul, nnll Wah's. 
in varying nmnhers, hut, liki' othi'r 
snak('H, is absent from Ireland, 
It is tlu' only snaki^ known in 
Scotland, with tbe t'xei'plion of 
onc' or two ('xamph's of tlu' ring 
Hnak(' in Roxburgh. It is common 
in some parts of Wah's, in S. 
Fngland, and tbe N, of Scotland. 

9he averagi' size' of nduK. vipt'i'H 
in Hivat Britain is from 20 ins, 
to 25 ins. iV Hmalh'r variety, 
known as (.lu^ small red vipi'V, 
av('rag(‘H from 10 ins. (o 12 ins. in 
length. Tht^ adder is disthigniHlu'd 
by its llattt'iied head, upon which 
an^ (iwo dark bands converging in 
(h(^ form of a V. Along ( ho liack 
th(vr(^ is a (lark zjg-'/ag liiuy and 
along Hu' side's are two rows of 
dark^ patelH'H, one on ('ach sidt'. 
Its food oonsistH of mice', slow- 
worms or otiicr lizards, young 
birds, lunvts, and water-voles. 

'fbe hunak'H an' slightly largt'r 
than the males as a rnh', lens 
brilliantly coloured, and can be 
distingiiislu'd by tiu'ir shoritw 
tail, which is much mon' obvimislv 
an app('U(lagc (han in tlu' male, 
dlu^ nripcu* jaw oarrlcM the fioiH(m 


fangs, a.boul. 1, in. in h'nglh, poinir- 
ing Imckwarils into llu' (liroa.l, 
d’licir mechanism is (bat of olla'r 
members of Hu' sanu' family of 
H<'r()<'n(iH. ddu' n'pi'oduel ion in 
vivij)arou.s, (be young bt'ing Imrn 
a,liv(', nsmUly ti'ii (,o (hir(('('m 
'flu' bill' of' (ih(' addi'i* is ran'ly 
lalal, ('x<a'pt in (he eaH(*a <»f young 
(dnldn'U and pt'rson.M in ill la'aKh. 
'The most imporl.ant eonaidi'nition 
is (o prt'vu'ut du' poison from 
g('Htng into Hi(' syslf'in. This 
may Ih' doin' by inslanlly ligalur- 
ing (ht' ane('(.e(l par(., by (,lu' (jght 
(.yia,g of a pieet* of string, or by 
eomfU't'Hsing ilu' veins forcibly, 
'I'ln^ woumi shonld (hen In* 
sirongly sucked unlil i(. hlccda 
profiiHt'ly, 'IhiN is tpiib' sale, 
provided (Iia.t (lie lips or Ituigiu' 
ni'(' m»(< ci'a.clo'd (u‘ sort'. Strong 
ammonia, and causHea should he 
applii'd (o (h(‘ seat of lIu' injury, 
or it may be bur'rd wilh a red hot 
I'oaJ. Slightly cut Hug Hu' place 
with Hit' poini- of a pemknile uill 
assist, blt'i'ding. 'fbe palh'ut uniat 
b(' k<*f>(i chccrfid. In all caaca 
mt'dical aHsintain't' alnmld b»* 
obtaitu'd ah onct'. 

Adder’s Tongues Feru (H/i/oVe 
tjltimum vttltjttfuui). This British 
fern laeka (he typii'nl frond. 
Fach yt'jir a. aingh' h'uf la pro. 


uhich 


ei 



AdUor'a Tougim, 
ft pactum film 


divided into 
two partru a 
amooHi, hnitii 
cry, oval 
!»lml(*, 8 inn, oi* 
I ins. long, ami 
an ert't't., un 
h r H u c h t!) tf 
Mpikt* hearing a 
double row ((f 
eapriuft'H whieli 
coni at II (he 
sport 'fj, I( la 
much ^ more 
plentiful than 
IN com uuudy 
a ii n p o at'ii* 
growing iuctmapiemmaly aniong 
gniMH ill damp paHHirea. 

Adding Machines, Name (or 
nuichiue used In nu'clnun'cal ac. 
ctmnthig in tdlu'i's ami hanka, 
‘Vee ('alciduHng Machim’s. 

Addington, Ibirnu'r vtllagf^ t»l 
Surrey, part of the comdy hoorngh 
ol (Iroydon. Here is Addiugloii 
p/dacts Innlt in 1772, mmi m a re> 
sidenei' by Hit' nrehbiahoiw of 

Hiuilcrlmrvdnring lHh7 iHim. fte- 
modt'lled by Norman Shaw, li,A„ 
nfti'r heing a, country club it houmul 
tlu^ rtiyul Ht'hool of cluirch imiaie, 
Bart of the L:»iMkfO’ri' tsuatc 
was th'Vfhipt'd for hmiimg. An- 
oHu'r Addington in in lient, 7 m, 
Irotn Maidstone ; in ilu* park arc 
(hlHc rmmdna. 







addiscombe 

rc-cntcrc‘(l the town in statiO on 
May 5, the fifth anniven-sary of its 
fall. Top. (est). :{r)(),0()6. AVt 
A by.sHinia ; I^asl African Cam- 
paign ; Haile- S('laKsi(\ 

Addiscombe. Kcch^s. dintriet 
of Surrey, thigland. It is a rewi- 
dential suburb of Croydon. During 
1812-58 the Hast India (lotnpauy 
had a college here for instruction 
in preparation for the Hci(nitific 
branches of the Indian Army. 

Addison, (biRrsToeiimt Anni- 
SON, 1 st Vihoount (186!)-r>l). 
British physician and j)oliti(aan. 
Born at Hogdihorpe, Ijincolnshirt*', 
5un(‘ 19, 1<S()9, hc! was (abicatc'd 
at Harrogate and St. Ba,rtholo* 
mew’s liospital, London. Hes 
was for a. tim(‘ (alitor of ''flu' 
Quarterly Medical Journal. Hc^ 
entered parliaimmt as Lib(‘ral M.B. 
for Hoxton in 1919, and was ap- 
])ointed parliamentary siHTotary 
to the board of Education in 1914, 
minister of munitions in 191(1, and 
head of a new ministry of recon- 
struction in 1,917. TranshuTcd 
to the local government board 
in 1919, h(^ became the lirst 
minister of Health that year. I’bis 
post he resigned in 1921 aftc'r his 
bonsing selieme had been widely 
eriticiflcd, and b(‘damo miniHt(u‘ 
without portfolio until be lost bis 
seat in the 1922 (deetion. Joining 
tlie Labour party, be was M.P. for 
Swiiulon, 1929-;n and 1994-35, 
serving as minister of Agruudtnn^, 
1930-31. Created baron 1937, 
viscount 1945, and K.C. 194(), lu^ 
was leader of the bouH(» of lords 
during 1945-51, Dominion Affairs 
(later Commonwealth Biclations) 
secretary, 1945-47, lord privy seal 
in 1947, paymastt'r-getK'ral 1948- 

49. He died D(h\ 11. 1951. 

Addison, JosEim (Hi 72 “ 1719 ). 

English essayist, poet, and siattvs- 
rnan. Son of Lancelot Addison, 
who becarao dean of Licldiekl, he 
was born May 1, 1072, at MiLstou 
rectory, near Amosbury, Wilt- 
shire. Ho wont to schools at 
Amosbury and Lichfield; to the 
ChartorhouHO, where his friond- 
sliip with St(icl(3 began, and in 
1(587 to Oxford, first to ()uoen’s, 
and then to Magdalen, wlioro lui 
won distinction as a writer of 
Latin verso, graduated M.A. in 
1093. and became a fellow of 
Magdalen in 1098. The elm- 
bordered walk by the Cberw(dl is 
nanied Addison^s Walk. His 
earlier efforts in verso included 
commendatory linos to Drydon, a 
translation of the Eourth Coorgic 
of Virgil, and a versified Account 
of the Greatest English Boots. 

Through Drydcm Addison was 
introduced to Congreve and Jacob 
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7’onson, tho publisher; and 
through Congreve to tho Whig 
slatesman, Charles Montagu<% 
aftjcrwards Lord Hnlifa,x:, vvho 
induced him to abandon the i<hni 
of taking orders, aud secuired for 



li» /{ftmm'f 


him a staf-o pension in order thaJ 
he might rpialify by trav(d for 
poliii(\al service. d’lKU'o was a(i 
the time keen rivalry be(w<Min 
d'oriivs and Whigs to securer young 
nnumits of talent and promise. 
Leaving England in 1(599, Addison 
spisnt m*arly four yiairs in h’ranee, 
Italy, Austria, IS w i t % r land, 
llolland, and (humiany. In Buris 
he meli Boilenu and Midebran<‘he ; 
at a carnival in Veunee be saw a 
crude play on the subjiHit of (’ato, 
wliUdi Hugg(wied bis own play. 

Whon h(; retunnsi to England at 
the close of 1703 in straittuuul 
eircumstaneam, 9'onson itdTodmssl 
him to the Wlug ooWrio known as 
the Kit”(1at Club, and through 
Halifax he was commissioned to 
writer a poem in (udebration of the 
victory of Blenheim. This rmem, 
The Campaign, 1704, secured for 
him the suecewsion to John Lo(dtf^ 
as a commissioner of (»x(dH«» and 
an under-scMUHd'aryslnp of state. 
In 1705 be wemt with Halifa.x 
Hanover. In tlu^ same y<»ar he 
published his Hemarks on'SevtU’al 
Ihirts of Italy. His Fair Itosa- 
moud, an unsuecessful ofiera, 
followed in 170(5, and in 1708 he 
was reliurned M.B. for Lostwithitd, 
an election lat<u; deelannl invalid. 
In 1708 he went ascdjitJ se(‘rel.ary 
to Indand, where he maths many 
fritmds, including 8wift, and sat 
in thtj Irish Barliamtuil; as rmunbt'r 
for Cavan. In 1710 he btwanjo 
M.B. for Malmesbury. 

Collaboration with Htetdt* on 
The Taldor led to the funiulation 
by tliom of Tho Spectator, 1711* 
14, on big essays In whitdi, and 
espet'jially bis portrait of Sir 
Roger do Coverley, lus litiTary 


ADDISON’S DISEASE 

iijiin.i.j.iiiiinniii,ii I ifiimr^TTr-fTn^ — 

famti mainly deptmds, (-hough his 
nafsu'H in (Juardian, Fnsv 

lioldtu', and Old Wing an' also 
noi-ewru'lihy. His (7d o : aTragt'dy, 
provt'd for polil-ii'ul reasoim 
a gnud. sncts'HH in 1713, anti 
in 1714, on Anne’s tleaih, he 
l)et*ame sen-ndary ((► (ds^ n'jsus'y. 
In 1715 he was again in Indatid as 
td]ii(4 K<Ha’(d.ary, atul in 171(5 was 
appoinied a eomniissiont'r for 
l-rath^ and tsdonies. On Am^ 3, 
1710, hct mairied (diaidoOet 
eonntt'Hs of Warwitdt, whoia* ntdidi - 
lamr bo was wluai In^ netmpit'd 
Ntdl Owyn’s old honae n(. dn'Oea.. 
From April, 1717, to Mundi, 1718, 
h(^ was a tunmid-ary of Mla((% and 
he dit'd of asthma aud dropsy a(. 
Ihdlnntl House, June 17. 1*719, 
halving hy his marriage* with (he 
conntieMH cJ Warvviek (d. 1731) a 
daught.(U', Charlott,t% who ditsl un- 
marritsl in 1797. His lard- wonts, 
adtlroHHtsl (o his slc'pson, wen*: 
“ .See( in whal. lasieei a Christian 
tarn di(\” He was binh'd in 
WtrHt-minsit'f Ablx'y, wln'i'*' a men 
ument- (o him was (U’('e(ed in 1899. 

Bolit-ieally Addirion’M intt'grity 
was \vi(-hotit Htaiii, his ((untam 
(Wt-r (Mjuahle; Idf» prineiph’S wau'n 
nntdiangiug. He wsis poptilarnlilo^ 
wilh H(.at('Hmen and habii^nes of 
(‘(dhMohtmst' anti tdub. As a 
wriltw he Indptal (u hmnd mtalern 
English proHf' and establiah a 
pubhe (ioitnon, wlule the <Hn(n- 
tinuity of his personal atudiea in 
'I’ht' ^Hptsrtator fortvdiadowed the 
English m»V(d. Oift(*d with wd, 
Hid-ire, Jind insigld-, be lauglasl 
vieti tnd- of e(»nrt and minh' open 
violation of thsaaiey otaa^ fur ail 
tile mark ( J a had. Ilia frit iid.-dupri 
were many. He- lintl uiu' aeriona 
(|uarreL fasttausl upun him liy 
Bop(\ anti a rt'gndtnble ptdiO<*al 
tlilbu'imee with iSt(adt% hut in 
rudther eaMt** tlid la' alltnv ve\a(am 
(-0 rob him <J good t<unptu*. Bttpe’a 
lint's on At-tiena, the aHmd^ <m 
(’ato hy Jolm Dimiiio. and 
Bernard Mandtndlh'ki |ihrioa% *' a 
liarson in a tit' wig,” wtwe the 
stwert'Hi tlunga .-laid of him hy 
conleniporarit'M, Hia ndigitnis oiio 
et'Hty iH Hht»wn in ntnau'al hunin, 
imduding Wln'n all 'bhy im’uvin^r 
0 my Cod.” 

iillilitiifrttphtf, U'orha. Htdm. ti 
vidn,, lH5(i ; Jolmatm, Lnt’oui ihr 
I'otdH j Maeauluy, i'.Vwatn' 1‘lta*" 
kiu'iiy a EiigltMh HimnairifUH ig dt*'* 
EigIdtHmih Oontury ; Litea, W, J, 
Court hopt^ IHHf: B, Sinit Imra, lUol 

AddliOll’i Ctue-{|. 

iutitmal tlbu'aHf aHatadate*! with 
tdiangt'H in the supra renal cap 
Muh’s or email glands attaehetl to 
(lie kidm\ya, 'I’lie imait fitapirni 
eauHC is tubtu’enheiis of tlnnso 
glandn. The dtHtniMe iM'gins 
with aympt-tnuH of wenltnmw ami 
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Adelaide. King William Street, the tine tlioronghfare wMeh riuw tlirengh 
the centre o! the city trom S. Peter’s Cathedral te South Terrace 


laid out, i?» a ‘’r.H'l’* t'U'iuntion, 
slaiul uiativ inipoaiii*.': tuisldiiu"i 
tlu' juu'uniiiK'nl liourus junha 
muiil. hmiMo, lnv\ti l(iil!, SotUh 
AuMtnilian iu'.lilutc. julalor uV' 
liiiiition huildiii}.'; (1HH7), mul 
luKifutal. 

A«l('la idu iu 1 lu* utait <»l aii 
Atudiuuti and a Kiunan t'at linin’ 
latilinprir. with ratlndndM dndi 
<’ni«*d iv'ii] H'ul I \ <’l y In S. I’ntnraud 
N. I'Vain'in ila nhitd rdu 

<'alinnal inat it nt uuim hrmi,^ t hn 
UniMU'july and a aidinnl nf 
iiiiiu'fi and nidu ilcn’H. A tiutidaa 
<i(‘ (inn ’itahtr' inrhuii'a nun nt 
dnlaa'I HurJi'! and I’npn a nt 
('nnnva'.i \h'nn ! and the h'ainn.ia 
IlniTnlt'a, 'I’ha Itnlatin' thndnuM 


after a week or more of diHcnasiou, 
the AddiX'KH in vol( d, li in takcai to 
the aovcrei;ji;u, wlio ri'turnH thankH 
to the Lordn by the Lord SUwvard, 
iiiid to the (JonuuonH by IIk* (toinp" 
t roller of the HoiiHidiold. Tlu' two 
Houaes alHo addreMH ilu' HovaMX'iyni 
on oeeasions of H})(‘eial joy or 
sorrow, Hueh an a birth or dtait h in 
the royal circle, an (‘seaix' from 
death, or a recovery from ilhu^MH. 

This |J^ivile^*:e of atldrcHHin^^^ (,h<» 
sovereign gocH hack to thi‘ origin of 
Parliament under Henry III and 
Edward 1, and waiH for long uaed 
in a IcHH formal manner than ia tlu‘ 
ease to-day. In tlu^ nu'gn of 
Elizabeth, for inatanei*, Parliainumt 
a.ddroHHcd her, urging her inarriag(^ 
and a 8(‘ti-lement of the hucxu'h- 
aion ; the Petition of Right waa an 
addrcHH to (Uiarlea I, and (h'orge 
ill was the reeipiemt, of oIIhuh. 
AvS, ho\v(‘ver, power paaat'd from th(' 
king to hia miniatera, iliia medhod 
of drawing att(*nlion to gric'vanet'a 
becam(‘ leas neeeaaary. See Pari in, - 
ment ; King’s tSpeech, 

Adelaer on Kurt Sivkutsion 
( l()22-7r)). tScandinaviUin aeanuin. 
Norw(‘giau by birth, Sivcadatai 
heeame a sailor, tirat in the 
Hutch navy and t,hen in tbat of 
Venice, for whom he fought, v\’ith 
distinction againat, the 'Purka. In 
1054, with a ainghx veaaid, lu' 
aerioualy damaged iht^ d’urkiali 
licet in ih(^ I)ardanell(‘H, and 
compelled llu^ Turka to aurnauh'r 
at Tenedoa. In 1002 ho took 
command of the Haniah Heed,, nu 
taining this poat until hia deatip 
Nov. 5, 1075. Hia nam(‘ of Ad(‘- 
laer, or the e.aghp waa given him 
by the Dancfl. 

Adelaide. Capital of SoiiHi 
Australia. It standa ncair St. Vin- 
cent Gulf, 7 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Port Adelaide, The (dty, founded 
in 1836, and named aft('r tlu' 
queen of William IV, ia divided 
into Noibh and South Ackdaidcs 


lli(' latter b('iiig tlu‘ eoinmereinl 
portion, by tlu* d’ornma rivtn*. An 
i m port nm I, a tat ion on t h 
Auatmlian railway Mvateni, it. is 
aituated on Ji. filnin. ovcrioolo'd on 
tlu' E, and S. by Hie Mount Lofty 
rangis wliieb riaea Ind.wtMm d m. 
and H ui. IkwoikI the town. TIu* 
d’ornma, erosaed Iutc l»y four 
hri(lg('H, haa laam eouvinied by a 
(bun into an ('\teimivi‘ lalu'. 

On t.hn w id(N regidar alreidM. 


tln' uiljoinim' P>nlanu* Push and 
7,oidogi«'‘il (iaideiei are So aeo’n m 
<'\leut . 

'riirrr ni’i* nf’O r\f<'mu\r piirlo* 
and pnrKhnuti on t lio out 
akirt'u forunup, a yj'iaii Ltd! 
om* mih' lu’oniL the .luburbj hfung 
huilt. on the tin* :nih*. A! Mnrbh- 
IlilL 12 m. didnnt. m tfu’ Mount 
Lofty noiiau It the \a't' oand 
auniinec neiuli iu'«% Adidnuh*, wbu'h 
<daimH tt» he ti'ee ot elunen us the 
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ADENAUER 


was a popular Aclolphi hero. 
The theatre waa built as the 
Sans Parcil in 1800 by the in- 
ventor of ^ Old True Blue ” waah- 
ing blue, John Scott, who with hia 
(laughter was indefatigable in 
working for its success. Re- 
named the Adelphi in 1819, it was 
rebuilt in 1858, 1901 (when for a 
few months it was ealh'd the 
(.'entury), arid 1930. 

Aden. British colony and pro- 
tectorate on the southern coast of 
Arabia. Though under the same 
governor, each is separately ad- 
ministered. Aden colony is about 
100 m. K. of the Straits of Bab- 
(d-Mandeb and comprises the 
Aden and Little Aden Peninsulas, 
a 16-m. long strip of territory 
enclosing the harbour which lies 
between them, and the island of 
Perim at tlu'! entrance to the Red 
Sea. On the E. side of the Aden 
Peninsula, a rocky volcanic mass 
5 m. wide, is Aden town (the 
Orator) ; on the W^ is the harbour 
suburb of Tawahi. The Peninsula 
is joined to the mainland by the 
Hat, sandy isthmus of Khor 
Maksar. On the Little Aden 
Peninsula, W. of the harbour, is 
the oil refiuery and 

township b(\gun in 1952, opcuied 
1954. 

The colony is highly imjairtant 
as a strategi('aUy })laced refuelling 
station lor shii)a : about 4,(H)0 
vessels enter the port annually. 
There are an It.A.K. aerodrome, 
a civil airport scu’vcd by several 
international air lines, an over- 
scMis radio-telephone service, and 
a (‘able station. Internal land 
(‘ommnnieation is by road only, 
The climate is hot but tu'althy ; 
water is obtained irom bore-wells 
at Sheikh Othmau on the main- 
land. The colony is a distributing 
centre for trade betwenm Arabia 


and the E. African coast, exports 
including hides, skins, coffee, 
incense, and gum. Its main in- 
dustries are the bunkering of 
ships, handling of cargo, and 
fishing ; there are also salt works. 
The Little Aden refinery, with a 
cainicity of 5, 000, 000 tons a year, 
started production in 1954; it 
refines oil from the IMiddle East 
for E. Africa, It\dia, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, and for bunkering 
ships. 

Formerly controlled by the 
govt, of India, A(1 (mi was consti- 
tuted a Crown colony in 1937, 
Administration is through an ex- 
ecutive and a legislative council, 
and includes that of Kainaran, 
an island 200 m. N. of IVrim : 
the free port of Aden is adminis- 


tered by a board of trustees. 
HMiere are 2 govt, eollegcis, some 
50 sclmols, and a eivil hoH])ital. 
Pop. (est.) 130,000. 

Aden protectorate (wc map ol 
Arabia) has a eoastline running 
from llusn Murad (opp. Perim) 
740 m. E. to the frontier of the 
Hultanak^ of MuH(‘at and Oman, 
and is bonnd(Hl on the N.W. I)y 
tlic kingdom of the Yemen and 
on the N.E. by the Itul)a’ al 
Khali (empty (piarter). Area 
112,000 H(|. m. It is dividend into 


the Western Protectorates which 
rises from a coastal strip to low 
ranges with plains and a (),000-ft. 
plateatj beyond, and the Ensl('rn 
Protectorate which is mainly 
desert and bare tnountains and 
irndudes the Hadhramaut ; chi(H‘ 
towms are Laliej, 18 m. N.W. of 
Aden, in the W., and Mukalla in 
the E. The island of Socotra 
forms part of the ])rotectDrate. 
Land oomnmnication is (Lielly bv 
(‘amel caravan, -though the use of 
motor vehicles is increasing. A 
regular air service links the colony 
and tlu^ i)rotectorates. (>o})cnlt i- 
vaiion (eluefly sorglmw and date 
[)almH) is possible only by irri- 
gation ; tobacco, dates, and dried 
Hsb are exporUal. 

The (a)tiHiitueut states of the 

Western and 
Eastcu’n ProbH*- 
to rates ad- 

ininistenHl by 
their sultans and 
Hlieikhs who are 
in tr(»aty rela- 
tions with CixMit 
Britain and are 
advised by a. 
British agent re- 
[ji'csenting the 
governor. Most • 
of the treaty 
(‘hiefs of the 
W(‘Htern Protectorate belong to a 
federation fornnsl in 1954 to (h^al 
with inalt(»rH of e.ommon interest. 
Pop. (est.) 050,000. 

Part of Aralaa K(d“x, Aden was 
of <‘onsi<U'rahle importance in 
Bioman times, UnHucH-esHfully o(‘- 
(•upical by tlie PortugiKw in 1513, 
it fell to the Turks in 1538, was 
HC’i/.ed in 1735 by the sultan of 
Lahej, and was llu^ objeet of 
ntany struggles until IH39 when 
it was annexed by (Inait Britain, 
Perim was oceupi<Ml by t.h(‘ British 
in 1857, Bo(‘oka luaxnne 
a prot(H‘torate in IBHO. 
Aden wa-s tin*, base for the 
British (xim|)aign in East 
AfneH, 1940'4L 
Aden, (dnar oi.\ Arm of 
the Arabian Sea, betw(*(‘U 
Arabia and Somaliland in 
Afri(‘a. Its kmgtb is about 
,500 m, an<l its greatest 
breadth about 200 m. It 
is coniu^cted with the Iba! 
Sea by tlu^ Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb. 

Adenauer, K o m tt a n 
(b. 1870), Uerman poli» 
tioian. Bori» at Cologne, 
dan. 5, 1870, Adenauer was 
lord mayor of hk tuuive 
city 1917-33 and preiident 
of the Pruaesiun atate council, 
Oinmissed and aubaeqnently 



Aden. The tree port ol fchla British colony on the 8. coast o! Arabia. Some 4,0Ot 
vessels enter it every year, many of them to refuel 
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Adirondacks. Group of uUh. 
in the N.h]. of New York Hiule, 
U.S.A. Lyinf]; l)eliWeen Lake 
(Uinmplain, E., and St. 

Lawrence, W., the fjjronp, in vvhieh 
i-ine the liead Htrcnvtns of the 
IludHon, is the nortlun-n end of 1f\(‘ 
Appalachian Hystein. Numerous 
small lakes, many of them more 
than 1,500 ft. above sea, level, 
afford exetOlent fishiufj; ; t.lu'rc is 
a .si,at(‘. foiesi I’eserve (joveriiijii; 
4,000 sep m. 'riie. rejjiiiou, esp(‘ei- 
ally Keene Vnll(\v, is a favourite* 
huntiiti>; and tourist r<‘sorti, and 
contains rich deposits of imijSijiU'tic 
iron-ore. The hijJihesti summit is 
Mt. Mare.y orTahawus, 5,345 ft. 

Adit (Lat. <(di(i(», eutraiiee). 
Opening driven into a mine 
laterally, not, like a shaft, vertic- 
ally. Adits are generally driv(‘n 
on a slight up-gradient to allow 
of a ready How of water, their 
prineipal purpose being for drain- 
age! ; tliey are also UH(‘d for 
veutilation. Amnent mining was 
earried out by adits, probably the 
oldest method. Both coal and 
lead wore mined in this way. 

Adjective. Grammatie-al najm* 
for word used to express a (junlity 
of a noun, or to restviet or (udarge 
the meaning and application of the 
noun. 111 Knglisb, nouns are often 
used as adjectives and 
adjectives as nouns. In 
some languages the ad- 
jective usually prec(‘d('H 
its noun, in others it 
usually follows. 

Adj ournment . 

.Literally, a jiostpone- 
ment to another day. 

The word is ehietiy 
used in connexiou wit h 
flebatcs in parliament, 
sittings of the Courts, 
and meetings of otlu'r 
public bodie.s. When 
the meeting of a body is 
adjourned, the business 
before the meeting at 
the time of ihea,dj(nirn- 
ment may be dealt with 
at the next sitting. 

In the house of commons a mem- 
ber who moves the adjournment 
of the house has, hy courtesy, the 
right of opening the debate when 
resumed , 

Adjudication. The order of 
idle court in bankruptcy by whieh 
a debtor is made bankrupt and 
his property givcm to a taustee 
for the benefit of bis creditors. 

Adjutant (Lat. adj ii, tare, to 
assist). In the British army, a 
ivgiraental statl; ofliecr. Tin* 
ax:)pointment is almost always held 
by a captain, but occasionally by 
a senior lieutenant who may be 


promoted to captain on iippoint- 
meni. An a,djutant is appointed 
for three, oi* very occasionally six, 
yivirs, and receives additional [lay. 
’'Phe fkO. may appoint n lieui(Mm,nt 
as assistant-adjutant to assist tlu^ 
adjutant in ii’aiuing duties. 

The adjutant receives and issiu's 
orders on behalf of the command- 
ing 0 dicer of a garrison, regiment, 
battalion, or t raining unit ; dinads 
the training of r(a!ruits ; superin- 
t{*n(ls th(‘ work of tlu' orderly room 
and geiUM’al admituslrailon of the 
unit ; and is rc'spousihle for tlu* 
ipikeep of the r(‘ginu'ntal hooks and 
rt'eords. K.t‘gimental ollieers wish- 
ing to communicate with the com- 
manding officer do so through, the 
atljnlant. In p(‘acc time olliciu's 
of tlu*. regular a-rmy are a])j)(Mni('(l 
as adjutants of all auxiliai'y forces. 

ill the Boyal Air Idiree therci an* 
station and sipiadron a.djutjuils ; 
a, slatfoii adjutant is uonnaHy a. 
H(iua.dron-leader, a spuaidron ad- 
jutant is a ])iloli ollicer or Hying 
o dicer. 

In a mimb(‘r of for<‘igii aj'mi(‘s 
an adjutant is the eiiuivalent of a. 
British aide-de-taimp, while ad- 
jiitant-gi'iiend is the eriuivaient of 
an aide-de-camp to a royal [)(‘r- 
Honago. In the Fremdi army the 
work of an adjutant {((djvdant) is 
eqnivah'nt to that of 
a British (umipany- 
riorgeant-maj or, th,e 
work of an adjutant- 
major to that of a regi- 
mental s(*rgt‘a.nti- maj < >r. 
In the U.S. army the 
adjutaait is eoneerned 
solely with personnel 
matters; the o dicer 
eon espoii ding most 
nearly t,o tfie adjutau't 
of a British unit is the 
executive o dicer. 

Adjutant ( hvplojnhuH 
dulyivH), Indian stork 
of tihe genus which in- 
cludes the marabou 
stork of Africa. It is a 
large bird, sta, tiding 
m'arly 5 ft. high, and 
the* extended wings often mt*aNure 
15 ft. from tip to tiii. Hanging on 
its breast it has a. poueh wliieh is 
connected with tlie respiratory 
system. This, togtdher with its 
bald head, gives it a somewdint re- 
pulsive appearance. A useful 
Hcavenger, it is proteett*d in India. 

Adjutant-General to run 
Foiunw. Military m(*mher of 
the British Army Gouiu'il 
responsible for remmiting, medi- 
cal services, (vhieation, wi'lfare, 
f>risonorB of war, and tlun r(‘giwtra- 
tion of graves. Questions of 
military discipline are reforrerl to 


him, and he issues ord(*rs when the 
military is iuH*ded to airl the civil 
p()W(*i‘. He regulates the How of 
drafts to units abroad, and the 
discharge of time-expired men. 
Ill war an adjiitant'-geiu'nd is 
aippointed to the stad’ of a e.om- 
imind(‘r-iii"elu(*f, and deputy ad- 
j ut,a.n1 -gi'iu'rals, assistant adj utniii- 
g(‘nei’a!s, and dejmty assistant 
a.djutanti-gen<'rals (I).A.A.(L) to 
th(^ sl,a.n’s of (a)mmnnd(‘rs of c irps 
and divisions. 

Adler, Aiuoiki) (IS70 I‘,):17). 
Austi'iaii pm;v eliologisl . Horn in 
Vii'inia. Fell. 7, 

1 S7d, he prae- 
tis<‘(l then* ns a 
p h y s i e i a. ii 
iluring 1SH7-- 
1037, wh(*n he 
was appoiniiHl 
leid'uno* in 
jisyeiiolog.Y af 
GolumhiaAlni- 
vershy, I kS./V. 

In 11)32 he 
htaaum* pro- 
lessor of nu*dical psycHiology a,t 
hong Island college^ of m(*diein<*, 
Ih*) di(*d sudd<mlv in Al)(*rd(*e!n 
May 27, 1037. 

lie was an early colh'ague of 
Kr(*ud, from wliom he latiu* 
diltered. thinking that Freud 
Mtr(‘HH('d sexual motives too mu<‘h 
in hutmni h(*ha,viom' ratlier than 
mairs siiriving for Hii})(*riority and 
pow(‘r. Adler found(‘d the! school 
of individual psychology. His 
mosf ini (lortntit hook was The 
l*ractiee and H’luuiry of Individual 
l\y(4i()logy, 1021). A Bt- 

of Adler’s l*sYehologv» H- Main*1, 
ll)2K; A, A., V. Bottnme, U)4H. 

Adler, FitiKniiioii WoLi'’nAN(J 
(1). IK70). Aimltinii soeinlist. 

ihu’U .Inly 1), IH70, Fritz Adler 
was csdumitcd in Vit'inm and at the 
university of Zfuieh. Secretary of 
tilu^ Social- 1 )emoe. rati c partly of 
Austria, 101 1 25, on Oet. 21. lOlH, 
h<‘ slmt di^ad in a caff* the Austrimi 
prime Tuinistm*, StHrgh. He was 
Hentc‘net*d to death in May, 1017, 
hut t lu^ Hculnnci*! was eomnuit<'!(l l o 
18 yi‘n.rH’ imf)ris(mm(*ni,. A peil- 
tioii from the minisler of justice 
tio tlui omjioror (lharl(*H brought 
a full pardon on Nov. 1, lOlH. 

Adler was a m(»mher of parlia- 
m<‘ut, 1010 25. Ih^ was elected 
s(‘(‘n‘tary of tlu* Labour and 
Socialist ,lnt(*nuitionid on its 
foundation at llamhurg in May, 
1023; he served at il.s head- 
quart(M’H, lirst in 1-ondon, then’ 
ZOrieh, n,nd later Brussels until 
1041), when he went to the IBS.A, 
III* n'tuined to J^ilrieh in 1040. 

His fatluT, Victor Adler (1852- 
1018), founded tlu' Ansl.riau Baeinl 



Adjutant, a bird of 
the stork family 



Alfred Adler, 
Austrian psychologist 
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disputes, in which it may be neces- 
sary to weigh the rights of the in- 
dividtial against the benefit to tfie 
community. Moderate opinion 
recognizes that much delegated 
legislation by ministries is unavoid- 
able, but would severely limit sub- 
delegated legislation. 

Administrator. In English 
law, the person to whom arc granted 
letters of administration to wind 
up the estate of a deceased person. 
Sm Administration, Letters of. 

Admiral (Arab. amir-aUmJir, 
commander of the sea). Title 
borne bv naval officers of high 


flag at sea ho is retired when his 
turn comes. Viee-admirals arc em- 
ployed in command of important 
naval bases, battle aq\ia<lrons and 
the larger fleets abroad, and must 
retire at 05 or on completing thr(H^ 
years from their last service*. 

The rank of admiral, also 
awarded l)y selection, is the highest 
in which naval officers are iisually 
employed, and all tluj princi[)al 
commands, both afloat atirl ashore, 
arc generally held by admirals. The 
age limit is 05, and retirement is 
enforficd after three years’ un- 
employment, or immediately on 



Admiral. Insignia ot rank on the shoulder straps and the left sleeve ouffls 
of the lour officers of highest rank in the Koyal Navy, Left to right : Admiral 
of the Fleet, Admiral, Vice-Admiral, Rear-Admiral 


rank. Its iirst use occurs in a con- 
vention dated March 8, 1297, 

wherein William de Leyhourne is 
described as Admiral of the Wea of 
the King of England. Commonly 
used to indicate any naval oiTi(‘.er 
senior to a commodore, it is 
properly applied only to those* who 
stand in seniority between viee- 
admirals and admirals of the ih^-it. 

In the British Navy a captain 
selected for promotion becomes a 
rear-admiral, but may b(^ r(fl;irc*d 
at once if ho has not completed 
the necessary qualifying service, 
or if the Admiralty do not propose 
to ofl’or him further c*mployment, 
the latter including, for this rank, 
the command of naval establish- 
ments and small stinadrons, and 
the subordinate command of larger 
naval forces. Boar-admirals are 
compulsorily retired on reaching 
the age of 00, or on completing 
two and a half years from their 
last service. Promotion to vico- 
admiral is by selection, but if a 
rear-admiral has not hoisted his 


promotion if thes ollicer had not 
served as a vice-adtniral, Ad- 
vaneements to tli<^ rank of 
admiral of tlu^ Ih'ct are mtuU^ by 
the HOV(^reign’s S(0('el,ion, suhjt'et 
to cpialifleations as to H('rvi(^(', 
Officers of this rank a,ro rarc'ly 
given employnu'iit, but are boriu* 
on th(' aeilv(*, list for life. 

Admirals when on a(!livt^ Hcrviee 
(ly a flag iuclicaliive of ilieir rank, 
whc*nee th(^ t(*rm flag oflicscT. The 
admiral of the flt^efl/s flag is a 
Union Hag, and iln^ admiral’s 
a plain S. (ieorg(*’s cross, while 
vice- and rear-admirals bavc^ re- 
spectively one and two red balls 
on tht^ canton or cantons nc^xt the 
sialT. Until LSIM- tbes flag ranks 
below admiral of the fleet W(*j‘o 
aubdivid(‘d into those of rt^d, 
white, and blno squadrons, the 
rank of Nelson at Trafalgar being 
vice-admiral of the white. 

In nearly all ldrt*ign navi(^H the 
system as rt'gards flag rank is 
similar to that in the Briiisb. The 
German grand -admiral and tlu^ 


Italian gran anvm iraglia correspond 
to the British admiral of the fleet. 
In tbe U.S. lhad the highest 
subsfaTitivo rank is that of n‘ar- 
admiral, hut oflicers holding im- 
portant commands are a,ppoint(‘d 
fleet admirals, admirals or vi(‘(^- 
adrnirals for their jxaaods of ollice. 

Admiral Graf Spee. (j<*rman 
battleship. Laumflu'd in 
one of the Deutsehland (ilas.s of 
I0,00()-tou “ poe.k(*,i ” hatti<*slups, 
she actually displaced 14, ()()() tons, 
had a speed of 2t) knots, and 
carried six ll-in. and eight (i-iu. 
guns. At the outbreak oi' war in 
1929 she preyed on Alli<'d and 
neutral shipping, and was known 
to have sunk nine ships, a total of 
50,089 toms, all hut one in tlu^ S. 
Atlantir;. In tlie battle of tbe 
Plato {q,v.), fought Dee. 12, 1929, 
the Graf Spec was so damagcid 
that slio (led into Mont(wid<‘-o 
li u’hour. Itfflused santfliuary, slu* 
h*l‘t, l)(*.e. 17, only to he se.uitl(‘d 
by Hitler’s ordens in the (^hief 
anchorages outsidi*' the harbour. 
Her command(*r, (japt. Ijangwlorf, 
committed suieidrs on I)(ms. 20. 

Admiral Hipper. <h*rmaw 
cruiser whicth gave her name to a 
class of four heavy eruisers. Gom- 
pksted in 1929, slu^ had an alleged 
displaeermmt of 10,000 tons, ear- 
ri(sd eight S-im and twt'lve 
guns, and bad a e()in])l(sm(mt orH20. 
In Mjiy, 1945, she was found 
stranded in Ki(4 luirhour. 

Admiral S cheer, (human 
“ pf)ck(‘t ” batlk'Hlup with the wniu* 
l.omiag(‘, H])et*.d, and armaimmt ns 
her sister ship tlie A<lniiral (0*al 
Spec {v.H.). ,]Nh)t()riouH as a (!om- 
m(n*c(^ r}ud(*r during the opening 
mouths of the Si'Coud (h'(*u,i W'ar, 
and damage<l by torpe^do in April, 
19*1(), hIk^ was sunk in Ki(‘l harbour 
hy R.A.K. bombs on April 9, 1945, 

' Admiralty, Ih>Aiu> orv (h)V(‘rn- 
ing authority of I4ie BriHsli Navy, 
The Lords of ilu^ Admiralty eon* 
stiiiutiug the Jioanl are com- 
missioiK'rs apfioint-ed by l(‘t>t('i*s 
[latent for exee.uiing tlu* dut-ies 
of a lord high admiral, fl’he oflie.(* 
was lirst put into commission in 
1 028, and in 1090 a <hH’Jm’atory 
A(5t (tontirm(*.d the pow(U'H of tin* 
lord higli admiral in tlu' Admiralty 
Board. Prom 17(b) onward, <*xe(q)t 
in 1827“-H, \vh(‘n the duk(\ tfl 
(!larenee was lord high a.dmiral, 
the' offie(^ has always nanained in 
eortimission. Th(^ Navy Board, 
tlui OommisHiom'i’H for VictAialUng, 
and other hodh^s, subordinate to 
the Admiralty, e-ondueted the 
work of shipbuilding, dockyard 
work, vic.tuailing, (4-c. ; but this 
divichul eoutrol, wliieh liad led in 
many dlflieulties, ^ended 1822, 

l> J 
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them were abulishod in 1890, ihcir 
jurisdiction being transferrod to 
other courts. 

Admiralty Arch. Triumphal 
arch in Loudon. Tt is at the cm 
trance from Trafalgar Square into 
St. James’s l-’ark, and commands a 
fine view along the Mall with the 
Victoria Memorial and Bucking- 
ham Palace at the other end. De- 
signed by Sir Aston Webb, it is 
part of the national memorial to 
Queen Victoria. Ti is a triple arch, 


connected by a bridge wiili tlu' 
Admiralty offices, its nam(‘. 

The Admiralty library is houscHl 
in rooms surmounting th(^ arffii. 

Admiralty Droits. Rights 
which wore at one time the per- 
quisites of the office of the lor<l 
high admiral. In 1702 they wer(‘ 
surrendered to the Crown, and now 
form part of the public revenue'. All 
ships, boats, or cargoes, Hotsam, 
Jetsam, and lagan, or wrecks and 
treasure found in the high seas out- 
skk'i territorial waters ; all goods 
and property tak^ai or reca,ptur(‘d 
from pirates ; all royal fislu's, sxicsh 
as whales and sturgeons ; ships or 
goods (uxpturcd from an c'tK*my 
by a private ship ; enemy shijxs 
or goods found in British pot'ts 
or creeks are droits of admiralty. 
If soldiers from the land capture 
an enemy ship it is not a prize, but 
a droit of admiralty. 

Admiralty Islands. Croup 
of islands in the Pacilie, N. of 
New Guinea, under Australian 
trusteeship. Their total area is 
some 800 sq. m. Pop. 14,500. 
Man us, the largest, about 5,5 m. 
long, is mountainous btit fertih^. 
The islanders are of Papuan origin. 
Coconut trees abound, and th(^ 
pearl fisluu'ics are vahiabUs. Dis- 
covered by the Dutch iu 1015, a 
German protectorates from 18S5, 
they wer(^ occupi(‘(l by Australian 


troops 1914, and imLided in Aus- 
tralian mandated N(nv Gxiinea. 
1920. The Japan(\se ovea'ran the 
islands early in 1942, b\it LhtS. 
forces, landing on Loh Negros 1. on 
Feb. 29, 1944, were in control of 
the group by March 18. Manins 
was then made into a D.S. base, 
handed back to Australia 1940. 

Admiralty Unit. Praclicml 
imdi of electrical c'apacity adopti'd 
by tb(^ Admiralty. Also ealhal a 
jar (from L('yden jar). Fj([tials 


om^-niiusbumlnHlih of a micro- 
farad. Ca))aciiy ; CoiHh'nsei', 

Admission (Lat. adniiUprc, 
let in). T(Tm us(h 1 in English 
law. In civil proctMHUngs it is 
cajuivalcnt to confessiou in criminal 
proccMHlings ; i.<i, it is a stahnnent 
made by a j>arty (plaintiff, d(s 
kmdaut, pursuer, (dc.) to an action 
or suit, and is always (widcuuMi 
against the party who makes iii. 
All things writiim by a parly are 
admissions, c.p. toitries made by 
him in books of a(!Count ; bnt a 
viwbal admiHsion xyih be tc'HtifH'd 
to by anyone who heard it madiu 

An ailmission may Ix^ mad<' by 
gesture or conduct as well as by 
words ; and an admission mad(* by 
an agenrt, while acting in the 
matter for which, he is employi'd, 
is evidimce against his princii>al. 
But an admission made by ati 
agi'ut after bis employment has 
ceased cannot b(^ usi'd against 
th(< principal, An admission is 
generally couclusivts against th<^ 
jiersou who made it, uuU'Ss ho 
shows that las spoke or wrote 
under a misappreJii'iision. As a 
general rule, admissions by a wife 
arc not evidence against a Imsfiand, 
bxit they will bo (widemxj if slu^ 
made them while acting as his 
agent. 

In the Church of England 
adinissiou of a clerk to th<‘ living 


t o wbicfi ho has been pn'Honted by 
th(‘ jiatron is fierfornuMl by the 
bishop of iilu‘ diocMvsi', and tin* 
ehu'k cannot enf.iT on tin' cur(‘ 
of souls w'itluiut it. 

Admittance. 4\‘rm usc'd in 
Pnglisli law. On a change of 
owiUTsbip of a copyhold tlux new 
i.imant had to be UYlmithnl by tlie. 
lord of Oh* manor, who was al way.s, 
or nearly always, cntithxl to aJim' 
for th<* ad mitta,ne(‘. d’his uscsl t.o 
tala' plac(‘ in a e.ourt, atUnuhxl by 
the t.(!imniH of tin' manor. 4’he 
Law of Property Act;, 1922, abol- 
ished eopyliold tenure as tVoni 
Jan. 1, 1{>2(J. 

In <4e(‘j,ri(n'ty, admittance is the 
reciprocal of inijn'daiU'e; ((^.r.), 
applied partimilarly to alf. ('mating 
current eiiH'inls. 

Adobe. Sfianish word nu'atn'ng 
sim-dried brick. Tin*- term is in 
comnxou xisi* in tlu' HOUtJj-W('Ht('rn 
IT.S.A., tiUilam ov('r from tlu' M('xi- 
c.ans. Tlu'se Inti'ks are mad(' of 
mud, ehopped staYiw or similar 
m!iti(U’iu.l being ad(l(‘d to prcv(mt 
crrntcH in ihc! drying, I'bey W(‘n' 
UHC'd by tb(' Aztxs' and otlu'r 
a.m'i('nt, pi'oplcs of Mc'xicn and also 
by the Spanish Hiditlcrs, who luul 
long betm familiar witli, tlnun in 
Spain. TIuy wcri' hitx'r a,dopt(Hl in 
tlu' sonth-wt'stern Onibxl Siates. 

T1h‘ bricks an' built into walls, 
mortiiiri'd with nuul of th(' sanu' 
typi'. Tb(' walls an' then g('ner- 
aJly smooildy Iuu.sIhmI with mud 
and giv('n a, final coating of lime- 
wash. Tlu'y an' UH(‘ful for singh' 
sfion'y structures, and, if prott'itxnl 
by proJ(Xiting ea,v('H, will last a 
long f,inu' iu (by (iountih's. 

Till' word adobe is also usi'd for 
1/he earth from which (.he bricks 
an' madi' a/iid for any structure 
made of the saani' mab'rial. In 
SOUK' areas the adolx' mixturi' is 
nioulded laym* )>y lay<‘r straight 
into a wa/ll. Tbo tiuan adobe is 
I'onfined to Spaiush a,nd Arneri(‘.an 
usagi', btiii mud-brick Ims always 
be('u widity used in thy countrms. 

Adoleseonce (Lat." athlmrrf^ 
to grow up), 4Vrm applit'd gtmi'r- 
ally to the condition or proci'ss of 
growing, and spi'cilictally, iu huiuau 
beings, to the period of growt.h 
l»etwe(Mi puberty and tJu' full d('- 
vi'lopnu'nt of tiie Imdy. Adolt's- 
C(UK!(' I'xt.cuds from about ilu' agt' 
(>r 14 years to 25 in mah's, and in 
temah'S from about. 12 to 21. 

Adonai (Ib'brew, My Lord). 
Xerm usisl by ilu' Jt'vv's, in muling 
Hcripl'Ure, whi'itwcr the diviiu' 
name YIIVU (Vahv('h) or JIIVD 
occurs aloniN from tear of guilt 
tmdiu' Lt'v. 24, 19. In ihc Knglish 
version of tJu's O.I\, Lord is 
printed in capitals when usixl to 



Admiralty Arch. Floodlit view, Irom the Mall, of the Arch, erected iu 1910. 
The statue in the foreground is that of Captain Goolc 
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Virgin Mary ; and dulia. homage 
to the angels and saints. In art, 
adoration may mean a representa- 
tion of the visit of the Magi to 
the Infant Christ, or a symbolic 
picture of worship of God in 
heaven. 

Adour. River of France. The 
ancient Aturus, it rises in the 
Pyrenees and llows over 200 m. 
ISf. and W. through Hautes- 
Pyrenees, Gers, and Landes to the 
Bay of Biscay below Bayonne. 
It is navigable for about 80 m., and 
is in parts canali'od. 

Adowa on Adoa. Town of 
Abyssinia. Capital of the prov. 
of Tigre, it stands 6,270 ft. above 
sea level, and is the chief centre 
of trade between the interior of 
Tigre and the coast. Scene of an 
Italian military reverse in 1.S96, the 
town was captured by the llalianH 
on Oct. 6, 1935, during their 
conquest of Abyssinia, but was 
liberated by British forces April 5, 
1941. Pop. about 5,000. See 
Abyssinia ; E. Africa Campaign. 

Adowa, Battle of. Fought 
March 1, 1896, het’WTcn the Italians 
and the Abyssinians. Anxious to 
enlarge their African territories, 
the Italians made a treaty with 
Menclek, Prince of Shoa, providing 
him with arms in return for certain 
conccssi ons. The parties quarrel led . 
After a success at Coatit, in 1895, 
an Italian army entered Abyssinia 
and met with two rcvm’scs. Their 
general, Baraticri, then concen- 
trated his army of about 25,000 
men, including 15,000 natives, in a 
fortified camp in the hills. Hard 
by were encamped 120,000 Abys- 
sinians, most of them armed wilh 
French rilles. Baraticri was pre- 
pared to wait in the hope that 
hunger would com])cl his foe to 
move, but being urged to act by 
the Italian prcmicT Oris pi lie 
continued operations. 

Dividing his striking force int<o 
four brigades, each about 4,000 
strong, Barati(‘ri arranged for a 
night march through the hills. 
Maps and guides were untrust- 
worthy, spies numerous, and the 
Italian plans failed. One brigade, 
the loft, took a wrong direction, 
was attacked by overwhelming 
numbers and almost annihilated, 
while another, the right, sent to 
its succour, after a atubboin en- 
gagement was destroyed. The 
two remaining brigades, with a 
victorious enemy around them, 
suffering from thirst and weari- 
ness, were ordered to retire. The 
Italian losses were over 6,000 
killed and about 4,000 taken 
prisoner. The Abyssinians lost 
between 15,000 and *16,000. 


Adramyti or Edremiu. Sea- 
port of Asia Minor in the Turkish 
vilayet of Balikesir. It stands at 
the head of the gulf of the same 
name opposite Mitylene. and 80 
m. N. of Izmir. Adramyti Gulf 
is an arm of the Aegean. 

Adrano. Town of Sicily, in 
(!atania prov. At the S.W. foot of 
Mt. Etna, 22 m. by rly. N.W. of 
(.latania, it has a Norman koc]) and 
a convent founded by Roger I in 
1157. The ancient Hadranum. 
famed for its temple of the god 
Hadranos, it was rcfouncled by 
Dionysius the Elder c. 400 n.o. 
Near by Sicilian inscriptions, un- 
deciphered, have been found 
Pop. (1951) 26,385. 

Adrar (Berber, higlilaiids.) De- 
scriptive name of several ai'ea,s in 
the Sahai’a. Adrar Ahnci, Ui (Us- 
Irie.t of Ereneh Sahara, is an 
elevaUal region lying S.S.W. of 1 h(‘. 
Iloggar nils. It is extremely 
barren, and is inha-bited by no- 
madic Tuaregs. Adrar Ubras forms 
paiii of a desen-t platenu lying 
N.E. of 'Timbuktu. Most of llu* 
people are nonuuli(\ hut tlu're an' 
settlements atTtsssalit and T(4('y( 1. 
Prom 1903 it was (‘xlensively 
f'xplorcd by Ihe Premeh govern- 
ment with a view to tlu^ con- 
struction of a Trans-Baharan 
railway from Algi('rB to Timbuktu. 

Adrar Buttuf is a region of Rio 
do Oro, Spanish Africa, in the S.W. 
of the colony, iinnu'diatcdy S. of 
th(' Tropic of Ca,pri(;orn. A moun- 
tainous district, yit'ldhig salt 
d(‘positH, it was conlirmed in 
Si)anish possession by a boundary 
treaty with Prances in 1900. 'TIu' 
area is about, 2,200 sq. m. 

Adrar Tcunur is an adiuinistra- 
ttve distritit of Maundunia,, Prench 
Sahara. Lying to ihe N.P. of the 
Seiu'gal riv(T, it is niouuiahmuH 
and arid but with inmuTous f)aseH, 
The ])riucipal centu'S of popida- 
tion are Alar, wlu're dnt(^ palms 
are found, and Shing(dii, wlnu’c 
caravans si, art for St, lA)uis in 
Senegal with dates, ost-rieli fiiithers, 
and gold dust. Salt is mined in 
the Ijil district adjoining Rio de 
Oro. OtluT places arc Wadan and 
Ujeft. The mixed ])opulation of 
Biu’bers, Arabs, Tuaregs, and 
Negroc'S is estimated at 10,000, 

Adrastus. In Greek legend, 
king of Argos and Sicyon, With 
six t)ihor (ihiolH, ho organized idio 
expedition of the Seven against 
ThcbcB to restore the fugitives 
Tyde.us and Polynoicos, in wlu(h 
all the leaders perished except 
himself. ''Pen years lai,or ho led 
the Epigoni (sons of ihe fallen) in 
a second war, in which Thohes 
was taken and desire )yocL 


Adrenal Gland, ri’cc Supra,- 
ronal Gland. 

Adrenalin ( La,t. rriics, ^ tlu' 
kidneys). Active prineipl(‘ of tlu^ 
Hupra-rt'nal gland, a snuill organ 
attached to t,l)e kidiu\vH, It was 
diH(iov(‘r('d in (901, and is a very 
powiu'ful astring(‘nl. It main- 
tains the muscular toiu^ of tlu^ 
arteries and its lack produce's 
AddisoiPs diHeaH('. (^/.r.), Inj(*ete<l 
into ilu' tissue's, it causes the 
smaller hlood v<'ss('ls to eontrae.t 
and so arn'Hls hh'C'ding and iv~ 
duct's local conges! ion : it is, 
iherefoi’t', ('ITtcfivt^ in lia,y lever, 
asthma, and oedt'tua of llu^ 
larynx. Adrt'ualin is ust'd in 
local aiucslhetiitis. During physitni 
('(Tort or ('XcitenK'nt Jidremdiu rt'- 
leases sugar from thc! livt'r into 
ihe blood, ihert'by intu’t'jvsing 
bodily ent'rgy. *SV'c Ihidocrint'. 

Adria. I^lpise., town of ltaly, in 
Rovigo prov. On the Biantu) e-a,unl, 
between ilu^ Jk) and Adigt' rivt'rs, 
26 m. H.W. of VenituN it is huili, 
on the site of tlu' tnu'-t' important' 
Etruscan portornntrijuwhenet' the 
Adriatic^ now sotue I.3.J, m. distiint, 
(It'i'ivt'd its nanu'. Bop. 11,878. 

Adrian. (Christian name de- 
rived })robab!y from lh(» town of 
Ilatria, or Tladriui, Iht^ modt'cn 
Adria, in nortlu'rn Italy. It \va.H 
bonu'. by six popt'S, two of vvdmm 
(111 and V) wt're uuimttortanl'. 
Tlu^ Roman ('Uipt'ror of l/his munt' 
is usually known as Hadrian (t/.r.). 

Adrian. Roman saint,, nuirl y r, 
and soldier. (Sonvt'rtt'd by wil- 
nt'ssing the In'roism of sonu' 
(liristlan ituirlyrs, Adrian was put 
to dt'ath at Nie.onu'dia', Murtdii -1, 
30,3. lUi is rt'gardt'd aa Hit' patron 
saint of t,h(' sohlit'r, and muneroim 
e-hurclu'H in Phinders a, res named 
afltu’ him. His fi'sHval is kt'pi, on 
S('pt. 8. At‘e,oi’(ling to legend 
Ad)'ia,n’H limbs wt're <mt olT on a,ii 
anvil, an ('tuhk'm whicli a-pptau’H on 
reprt'st'ntarionH of his liguri'. 

Adrian I, Pope. 772 95. A 
Homan by Inrth, ht' is elutdly 
known t hrough his assoeiation with 
CharlemagiU'. Wht'u t.lu' king of 
th<‘ Lombards, DeHith'rius, at- 
tjickt'd his poHMi'HHions, Adrin.n 
successfully invokt'd tht' aid of 
llu^ Prankish king, and Dt'sideritiH 
was driven out. Adrian I restored 
some of thr^ Homan atiueduets. 

Adrian II. Pope H67 “72. By 
birth a Homan, h<^ suetit'eded 
Nicholas I. Ib^ was conetnni'd in 
the alTairs of th<' Prankish tanpirt', 
then in a static of dt-t'ay, hut hn<l 
littU' authority, a,nd Hm empen'or 
Louis U was his master. 

Adrian IV. Popt^ 1154 IK 
Nicholas firt'akspear by tuunt', h<* 
was the only English popt% lieiug 
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Adriatic Sea, which Italian policy between the two Groat Wars aimed at converting into an 
Italian lake by the strategic domination oS both shores 


pi<'<l 
i'onu'H, 
o)ipt/U red 
Si'pt.. 21. 


colour the Adriatic in gretnier and 
darker than the Mc^dittTraaean. 
Its navigation hy steamer is easy, 
but sailors find it dangerotis in 
winter because of sudden gales. 
It abounds in lish, and sponges are 
found. Chief ports : Venice, 
Ancona, Bari, and Brindisi on tli(‘ 
W. ; Trieste, Pola.^ldutne, Zadar, 
Split, Dubrovnik, Kotor, I)ura7-K0, 
and Vlone (Valona) on thc^ D. 

During the First Great War 
* naval forces of Italy and Austria- 
Hungary were continuously en- 
gaged in the Adriatic, and for a 
time both sides suffered consider- 
able losses, with the advantage to 
the Austrians of possessing excel- 
lent harbours on the Dalmatian 
coast. But Italy, assisted by hcir 
allies, gradually gained effective 
control, and in raids on the har- 


bours of Trieste and Pola. sank or 
damag(^d pow(‘rful .Austrian units. 
A barrag(*. of suhmariiu^ iH'l/S Uiud 
mines was maintaiiuKl ae-ross tlu^ 
strait of Otrant-o, and giuu'ded by 
Jhttish Hhi])s. 

'irho Italian lauding at I)ura///a) 
on April 7, 1930, and tlu^ suhse- 
(pient annexation of Albania, 
marked a fnriluM' stagf^ in tlu^ 
attempted fulfilmenir of Italy’s 
aim of see.uring ilu' Adriatic as an 
Italian lake. Th<‘. Adriatic again 
became an important arc^a during 
the Italian e.ampaign against 
Greece, 1940-41, when Italian snp- 
jdies W(‘re maintainc'd from Bari 
and Brindisi to Dnra'///o and 
Vlone, British warships math' a 
sweep of the Adriatic as far N. as 
Bari and Dnrazzo on Dts;. 18, 
1041. On the capitulation of 


ItiUily hi Bt'pt., 

1949, and tlu^ 
surri'ndtM* of her 
l!('(‘t, h(T Adrinliti 
seabosird Wfis 
gradiudly oe.tui- 
by AllitMl 
whitdi 
Kimini 
1944, 

iiud enttu'ed dVi- 
t stci May 2, 19-10. 

A Bi'iltsb military 
inissioii, which 

rt'ai'hcd Albania 
in April, 1942, 
bt'gniU to I, rain an 
army of Albaaiian 
]>ati'ioiu, ('Vt'uin- 
ally 20,000 strong, 
to \va.gt^ gnt'rilla. 
wa,r against Ger- 
man oe.cupying 
foriM's, A British 
comnuuulo force, 
cal It'd Bantl 
KoriU's Adrial-ie, 
c.ame into exisi-- 
('n<u> in duly, 
194-1, and, in eo- 
opt'raiion "with 
iih(‘ li.A.lA and 
the B.N,. landed 
in \’’ngoHlavia in 
Aug, a.nd in Ah 
bania in St'pi. to 
assisit tlu' gut'ril- 
las in bolb (xum« 
i.rit'H, ''rhc> Gt'i*' 
mans had with- 
driuvn from the 
Albanian and 
Yugoslivv ('.oasts 
by IJici t'lnl of tbc! 
ycnT, Koi‘ lighting 
on tln^ Adriatic 
Ht^c.inr of tlu' It- 
alian front, .vir It" 
jiily: Gampaign in. 
Acr o/so Tri<‘Ht(\ 
Adshead, S'I'anuky DAVkNCOHT 
(1808 10-10). British arcbitt'ct. 
.liorn in Maiudi(*Ht('r, h(‘ dt'voitsl 
spt'ciid ahtention to iown-{)laiming, 
and was pi'ob'ssorof l.own»pIaiining 
a.t Liveriioot IhiivcrHity, 1909 14, 
a.nd ah hondon Gnivm'sity, HM4 
20. Mis works inclndt' Itamsgati^ 
inid Wtu'ldiing pavilions, anti Ibt' 
rt'builtling of tbc (lu<4iy of (Iona 
wall t'Hi.alt', Kcnnington, 1912 14. 
lit', wrtde TowinIMaiining and 
T(»wn Di'vt'lopnu'nt, 1922 ; ANtav 
Knglantl, 19-12. Adshcad died 
April Ih 1,940. 

Adsorption ( 1 ait, ml, to ; mirberf, 
to Hue.k up). TtTin. meaning ida 
Hfirption at iht^ surfaet^ of a solid 
Imtly. In a crystal of common Halt, 
NaGl, tlu'rt'. is, t'xecpt at tbc mir- 
fata', a rt'gular arrangt'iucnl of ttu' 
atoms of cldorine and sodium; t'aoh 
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have boon extonHivcly copied in 
other countrioB, all hough only tlio 
Knglish-spcaking eountrioH and 
{Scandinavia have full ayslems of 
adult education aw undci'Htood in 
the U.K. British institutions owe 
little to overseas models ajarl 
from that of Denmark, the aims 
of which were often quoted by 
those responsible for founding 
British residential colleges. 

Adult education in under- 
developed countries is usually con- 
cerned with the improvement of 
living standards and self-respect 
through the adoption of improved 
techniques ; but literacy and 
studies of great cultural impor- 
taiKC are often linked elTec'tively 
with this so-called “ fundamental ” 
education. International orgauiz- 
aiions like U.N. B.S.d.O. have 
fostered the ju-o vision and study 
of adult, education throughout 
the world. importance of 

adult cducaition is atso rec(»gnizcd 
in pra(‘tico by the provision of 
educational opportunities in most 
firms or industries of any size. *Vrc 
also further Kducation. 

Adulteration (hat. arhiUcram, 
to corrupt.). Term meaning the 
debasement of anything by the 
substitution for one or more (d 
its i[n'()])cr ingredients of soitie- 
tliing inferior. Pliny in the 1st 
century ,\.i). mentions frauds by 
bakers who added a soft white 
earth to bread ; in ancient Athcais 
adulteration of vinci led to the 
appointment of an oflieial to stop 
the practice. Nevere punishments 
were inllic.ted during the Middle 
Agcis upon fraudulent vendors of 
foods. Bakers, hrcwxu-s, vintners, 
and “ j)(q)pci'ers ” who ofTended 
W(‘re set. in the stocks, whippcal, 
branded, or turned out of 1 he t own. 

Adulteration of food has hc'cn 
the Kohjeet of incidental l(‘gisla- 
tion from the time of Henry \'JI1, 
hut until the early luirt. of the H)th 
century the ohjeci of this legisla- 
tion was to protcci. tlu'i revenue 
from the loss of excise duty t.hat 
was entailed when excisable gocxls 
were adulterated — cjj. if what was 
sold as tea. (which was dutiable) 
consisted in fact in the main of 
some non-dutiable substitute, Only 
since the early part of the IDth 
century has it. been increasingly 
accepted that it is a fumiion of 
the state to promote the welfartj 
of citizens and to conccu'n itself 
from that point of view in matters 
such as the purity of food. The 
Food and Drugs Act, 1938, and 
the Food and Drugs (Milk, Dairies, 
and Artiticial Crean\) Act, lOhO, 
restricted the addition of any 
injurious substance to food, or the 
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abst racitioh ^ so 

as to alTect nature, 

substance, or ciualily of the food ; 
forbade incorrect iabols or acl- 
vert.isc^meuts ; gave to the appro- 
priate authority wide powers for 
making regulations as to the im- 
portation, preparaiicm, storage, 
sale, or delivery of food : and 
imposed penalties for selling un- 
sound food. The Food and Drugs 
Amendment Act, 11)54, gave still 
wider powers to the aippro]n'ia.te 
authority. Analyst, Fnhlie. 

Adultery (Bat. ad to; alter, 
other). Hexual connexion l)y a 
husband or wife with someone 
other than the lawful spouse. In 
Knglish law, adultery by cither 
husband or wife constitutes ground 
for divorce, though adultery with- 
out any otl.er matrimonial olTencc 
by a. husband wa,s made so only 
hi 10:^3. 

Adur. B.ivcr of Sussex, Frig- 
land. About 20 m. long, and for 
much of its length navigable for 
sailing hargc'.s, it rises near 
Horsham ancl Hows through a gap) 
in Hie South Downs to entcu' the 
Fnglish Channel a,t Shoi’cdiam. 
Beside or nc'ar this river are the 
ruins of ’Kna,p]) and Ib’a.mhei‘ 
eastle,M, and St.. Nieholas College, 
Laneiug;, whose lirn’i hut unlhiished 
Uiodern ({otbic cHuipel is a land- 
mark. 

Advancement. In Hnglish 
law, wh(u*e a ma,n buys property 
and has it convey ed not. into his 
owm name hut into the na,me of a 
person w’ho is his wife or child or 
someone to whom he stands in loco 
paa'Qulis, it is pr(‘Hutiieck imU'Hs 
t.ho tontrary is proved, that he 
intended to make a gift of the 
liropcu’t.y to tluit person; this is 
called pnsMumption of advance- 
ment., If an infant is entil h‘d to 
the ('n.])ita,l of a trust, either abso- 
lutely or eontiiigently — vjf. on 
his becoming 21— t lie t rust (h^h may 
under the Trustee Act, 1925, ^lay 
for his advamamumt. or lumelit up 
to half his sliHi’e, subject to cei’iaiu 
conditions. 


Advancement of Learning, 

Tiul _ IdiiloHophical work by 
Fraiuds Bacon, hrst published in 
1()()5. Its object was to survey 
the whole field of human know- 
ledge, and note sneli omissions 
and deliciencies ” as should he 
made good by learned men. 
Baeon divided learning into liis- 
tory, fioetry, and ])luloHophy, 
which he envisaged as (correspond- 
ing to memory, imagination, and 
reason, the prinei])al faenhies of 
the mind; and then subdivided 
these pai't s. H o advocat cd t-h o u so 
of induction as a mcHns of iiicrcaB- 


ing scientitm knowledge. In 1923 
a Jjaliu translalion, with con- 
siderable additions, was issiual a,H 
He Augment is Seienliarum. 

Advent (La,t. advenlias, n.rrival). 
In tihe eeelesiastkvd y(u\,r of the 
western ehurehes, the four w(H'ks 
immediately preceding (Hiristinas, 
reckoned from the Bunday rx^arest 
to B. Andrew’s Day. Jioginning tlu'i 
cliureh yea.r, thi.s siuison is ob- 
served as one of solemn pref)a.ra- 
tiion for Christmas and for t.ho 
second Advent, or Ba.rousia. (Matt. 
24 and 25). Ai'.eording to one vi(yw, 
this BtHJond Advent is past and 
judgement is proeca'ding. Tlu'i 
early Church kept a '10 (hrys’ fa.Ht 
before Christmas. 4’l»e words 0 
kSapieutia in t.he eale.udar (l)(je. 
I(>) open a r.<a.l.in ant.hem still sung 
in Bi.C. ehurehes during Advent.. 

Adventists. Njiuk^ of several 
sc'ets, imiinly of Amt'irieuji origin. 
4410 Sc'coiid AdvtMit.ists, foumU'd 
in JS3I by William Miller (1782 - 
184f)), h('Jiev(’) in tlu5 imminence of 
the Becond Advent, a.ud luive re- 
peatedly assigiual da.t.es for it. 
Bevenih Day Advimt.ist.H (ln.t(5 
from 1845, believer the Bec'ond 
Advent imminent., hut do not. pn^- 
diet its (late. They ohsiu've tlie 7th 
(lay of the week as the Bible 
Bahhuith, (miphasiHi'i 1,<mip('ira.nee, 
a.u(l promulgate: ruU's of lu'alt.h. 

Adventurers. In g(mernl, uumi 
who go forth in search of souuv 
thing va.gu(' or unknown. In 
Wnglisli history t.he (imm is ap- 
plied t.o t.hoHt ‘1 who, in tlu^ i.im(^ 
of Hlizalxd.h I, weul. out to H(a4< 
w(‘alth in Musi'ovy, Ca.t.ha.y, or 
t.ho Hulk'S by plundering tlu'i 
Bpania,r(ls, or in oHum* ways ; to 
those who bought; and s(4.ilt«I on 
the land in Irela-nd eunfisentc'd 
after the relx'lliori of 1941 ; find 
to thoHt .1 who, in th(' 17i.h and IHth 
e(mturi('s, draiiu'd the fenlands of 
Fast. Anglia.. 

Adverb (Fat., ad, to ; verba m, 
word, v(a’h). liub'cliiiahle pa.i't of 
Hp(Hieh a.(I(hMl to verbs, adjind-ivcw, 
and other adveu-bs to defiiu^ tlu'ir 
meaning more eIos(4y. vVdvm’bs 
are divided into those of [)la.ee 
(here, there), time (now, tlum), 
(pianl.ity (mor(\ I('hk), manner 
(well, ill), and others. 'They were 
origimilly e.uHOs of nouns. 

Advertisement Duty. Tax on 
Jidvert iMcuuentiH in foret'i in the 
United Kingdom from 1712 1853. 
It was a stamp dnt.y ohargcHl on all 
advertisomentH in newspapers at 
the rate of 3s. 9d. for eatdi para- 
graph. In 1833 it was Is. 9<F in 
(bmt Britain and Is. in Ireland, 
n-nd in 1853 it was abolished. In 
1830 it produced 1)170,000, of 
which The Times paid £70,000, 
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Advertising. Famous “ Punch ” drawing by 
Harry Furniss, first used as an advertisement 

in 1885 


altornatinjj: with periods of diiot, the sha])^ jukI style and con- 
(hill routin(\ A maker temt of any lalads iiwai, or otht‘r 
of motor-ears, say, ap- rea(lin<j: ruatt(‘r aec'onipanying; i(., 
[)r()ac*hc‘H that well-known ar, well as with the ))laeini.f ol' pi'oss 
advertisement ageney, and oth(M' advan'tisenienis. 

Messrs, XVZ, and says he bAanything, in fact., is considered 
ia not satisliecl with his not only in ordc'r to giv('. l-ln^ pr(» 
aides, and is considering duet an agna^ahle a[)pearai)(‘e, hut. 
an adv(‘rt.iseTnent ('a,in- also to make it stmul out from its 
[)aign. The first thing that competitors in a counter display, 
he is a.skc'd to eonsiiler is Localised Advertising 

how mneh he is prepared Advtn'tiHlng through the fiost hy 
to spend. When that is means of i'irenlars and eat.alogu<‘H 
settl(i(l,a selieduleisdrawn is aiioth(‘r method mneh usimU 
up by the media depart- espiu'ially locally, by furuishina, 
rnent suggesting how the radio ami television, and otlK'rri^tail 
monciy should be laid out, firms. 'The specia.! display in win- 
down to the amount of clows and insider shops drawing 
space that should he attention to tlu>! goods supplicHl to 
bought in eac'h selected the ret, aik'.r by particular inamda.e- 
jovirnal and the munher turors is still anot-luu* form ol 
of repeats; the numheu’ of nuinufaeturer’s a,dvc‘rtisiiig. 1’h(‘ 
minutes that should be cost of printing and pa, pen* and dis 
bought over the air, and trihiition has virtually vvipc^d out, 
the uumber of rc^pcats ; thcuuasHivcu'atalogues t.hat, duriug 
and, where poster adver- about ISHO-lOtJfi, wcu'cmlistrihuted 
tising is (amsidca'cjd suit- regukirly a.nd IVch^ by many large 
able, the sites that should lirms ; in thc^ U.W.A., whe^rt^ an im • 
be used and for how long, mense a-mount of busim'ss in the' 
When the motor-ear form of ordc'rs by post used to h(‘ 
maker has passed tliis done through sueli eat/alogm^s, their 


bought over the air, and 
the mimbcr of rc^pcats ; 
and, where poster adver- 
tising is (Nmsidca'cjd suit- 
able, the sitew that should 
be used and for liow long. 

When the motor-ear 
maker has passed this 


shrinkage of the size of the homes amendment, the (‘opy writers go 


schedule, with or without end was (‘onfirmed by tlu^ plumo- 


in which even the wealthy lived, to 
artists of even the greatest dis- 
tinction a commission to draw or 
paint pictun^a for use in advertise- 
ments came to bo acceptable ; and 
for the good, average artist, work- 


to work. With infinite labour 
and many re-writings they turn 
out what t.hey hope will prove 
powcu’ful salcvs-talk. It is carefully 
adapted to tlu^ pa,rtic\du,r nuHlium 
in which it is to be used, and 


ing for an advertisement agent was probably differs from one period- 
considerably more iwarding than leal to another ; as a poster, or 


menal growth of ra,dio and iedewision 
advertising (still, howc'Vta*, in IDfal 
absorbing only about ouc'-sixth of 
tlu' total c^Htimated amount spead 
in that c(»nntry oit adveadising), 
AHH(*s.snuad( of (expenditure (U> 
advertising is v(a‘y inm‘h a, mntrica 
of gtu^HSwork. In the U.K. 
it probably totals at. kacHt. 


working as an illustrator for the over the air, the same material will £!()(», 00(),()(K) a year ; infhclI.S 


eilitorial side of periodicals. be prc'sented from st 

Extension to New Mediums angles. Then, for prin- 

The enterprising agent was not ted versions and 
content simply with developing posters, the type- 
advortibcmcnts in periodicals. He speeialistH ami artists 
developed also poster advertising ; take oven* and turn out 
advertising on buildings by signs, rough layouts whitfh 
lighted at night ; with the itwet)- are subinittcal to th<‘ 
tion of the aeroplane, sky ear- maker for apjiro- 
writing ” ; wnth the developnuuit val, togcstlu^r with 
of the ciimma, advertising films, d(d;ails of tins proposed 
and slides to bo shown during the radio and tedevision 


be pr(‘Htmted from still anotlu'r proba,bly tem times as miuch. 
angles. Then, for prin- 



Moiea^^arOu 

Ifitti* lN»i>n flic fftf» ywHitt ttm IwH mul prrwiNi iwM 

tliw w (indfurMilM nwNTiiFi, nufi 




Advertising. Simple illustratetl advortisement 
reproduced Srom a lOth-oentury periodical 


intervals of performances ; adver- 
tising by radio and t(dcviHion--- 
these two forms something of a 
reversion to the ancient, primitive, 
vocal ^ advertisement. All these 
later forms of adv(irti8ing have the 
disadvaiHago that they art^ ad- 
dressed to the world at large, not t<^ 
a solc(;ted part of it, as is aclvertis- 
ing in periodicals, and the only 
half-attentive passer-by, listener, 
or viewer tends to assotuato the 
compelling “ slogan ” put out by 
firm A with a similar product put 
out by firm B which h(^ haiiixms 
u IrtJady to bo in the habit of buying. 

Work in an advtu’tisement 
agency has its hecti<! moments 


programmes, fiMie roughs sidectcnl 
ar(^ worked up into finished 
drawings, with ai)propriale ty))(',- 
setting, and the residts art^ made 
into bio(d<H of a suitable Hiz(^ and 
deliv(wcd to th(^ sedeeted periodi- 
cals ; th(?i posters are (-ornpleted 
and printed in colour for distribu- 
tion to H(dected bill-posting orgatii- 
zations ; the material for radio and 
television is passed to the chos(m 
producer. 

If the produ(Jt that is to be ad- 
vertised is small and is handled 
with many other similar products 
by retail shops, the ageuey will 
eout‘ern itself with th(‘ style of the 
f)a(d<aging or bottling ol’ the firo- 


the U.K. I.lu' cost, of udvtu'l.iHing is 
a,llowahl(*s in ineottu^ t.ax nsH^^HS- 
nnmt as an (^xpiami*. of busim'SH 
managcutuvnl, ami a lu'avy rate of 
tax tends to imanarw^ (^xfumdiUire 
on advertising. Tla^ adviM’tiwmuuil, 
ag(mt holds that, adviaddsing pro 
moh'H a high standard of goods. 
This is etndainly trm^ to tlu‘ extent 
that no H.moimt of advertising will 
continue to H(‘II poor g(aHls. 

It is also HonudimcH argtied ibat. 
advaudisirig, hy inensising demaml 
inereaseH outptit and redma^s there- 
fore th(^ cost of produetiorj of each 
exainph* of a t»arti<da.r product., 
thus temling to mluee pri(H‘H, No 
d(nd>t tlnsH' was wmu* t.rut h in tfiis 
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A roadway in Italy where the fine view of the distant mountains is ohscxxred 
by a series of advertisements for a particular brand of olive oil 



Ingenious use of the unusual in advertising a road-safety campaign : it would 
be a rare passer-by whose attention would not be attracted 


argument when buHinesH was, like 
nature., reel in tooth and elaw: wit- 
nesa the £5 Atlantic. paKsagea 
of the early years of the i^Oth (‘CH' 
tury when several shipping eom- 
panics were competing for tlu*: 
privilege of carrying thousands of 
emigrants to the lands of promise* 
in America. But big business saw 
the folly of this kind of eoinpeditive^ 
advertising, and standard prices, 
grouping of formerly comped ing 
firms, put an cnel ie) true competi- 
tive advertising, ajiel to iisnatairal 
elicct on prie'cs. 


A great deal ol' the* thought and 
labe)ur put inte) the })rei)aratie)n ejf 
aelvortisements is wasted bea'anse* 
it may be only at the twe‘ntiedib 
(or hunelreelth) atie'tnpt that an 
acceptable Ibrm evf we)nlH e)r elis- 
play is ae'bieweel ; but nelveu'tising 
\ve)rk[ncve*rtbe‘l(‘Bs has many aldrae*- 
tie)nH as a prolessioii, auel em tlie* 
peu'eH*.ntag(^ basis e>n which agene‘i<*H 
are run proeluce'S hanelHe)me'' in- 
ee)m(‘.s lor a. (e^w, and welUpaiel 
emple)yment for liunelreuls. 

In the' IbK. the Institute of 
Brae'tiiiioiH'rH in Aelve^riising (h.ep 


Belgrave Sepiaro, Ijonelon, 
S.W.l) maintains high standarels 
among its members. 

fjAW Bm.ATrNt^ Te) Advicktihe- 
MENTS. In the Ihiite'el King- 
ele)m adverl/ising is ce)nire)IIeMl 
by the law in a \'ar’iet.y of ways. 
Ih*e)hibiteel aelvewiisenumts inelueU' 
the rolle>wing : advoriise'ments of 
any artielc", in te'rms enleidated to 
h'ael te) its ime*. for proemring a mis- 
carriage' e)r (or treating eertain 
disemses, namely Bright’s disemses 
cataract, elia,b(‘te‘H, c])il('pHy or lits, 
glauese'ma, loce)Tne)te)r ataxy, peira- 
lysis, tube're'ulosis (BIuirmae*y niHl 
Mealicines Act, 11)41) ; e)r cnn<*(‘r, 
e)r oltering to give^ any aelvie*e as ie> 
trea,tine‘nt of cance*r ((!a,nce'r Act, 
IDIh)) ; aelv(ad.ise'tn<*nts of leitte'ries 
e)r illegal e-oni petitions ( Btd.iing and 
bediterie'H A<4, 1 9.4-1 ) ; orofille‘gal 
bettiing (Ik'it.ing Ae*l, lHr>4 ; Be*!- 
ting Act, ltS7d ; a.ml Stre'e*!. B<‘14ing 
Ae't, 1909) ; aelv(*i’t'Ht*nu‘ntiS t.hat 
the f)nr(*nt or guardian of an infant 
el('Hire*H te» have* it aelopteMi or tlmt 
a pe‘rHe)n demire's te> adopt an inOnit 
or is willing to make* arrange- 
rneudiH for the adopt-ion o(' an 



Mi'tltiui'U ViifU'r Stu'lfit 

Television advortwiuK : a boxing 
champion demonstrates the itrenglh 
of a paper sack by usin^ it as a 
punch ball 



Piccadilly Circus, London, at night ; always brilliantly 
illuminated by advertisements in ever-changing 

coloured lights 


Posters in bright coiourb and or oheerfui design enliven 
the outlook tor passengers at the underground station! 
of the London tube railways 
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approval if that pcrsoo, althouj^h 
fit to he a cler,£j:yman, is not suiteii 
to the needs of the parish. 

To take money for presontinp; a 
elerctymnn to a livin;!; is simony, 
and presentation maclc in rotnrii 
for money is void. 

Adye,'f^rR John Millrr (IRIO- 
1000). Brii.ish soldier. Born at 
Sevenoaks, Kent, Nov. 1, ISU), 
Adye was sent to the military 
academy at Woolwich in 18IJ4, and 
in 1836 became an artillery ofiicier. 
He went through the Orimeau War, 
serving at 
Alma, Bala- 
clava, Inker- 
man, and 
Sebastopol ; 
and during 
the Indian 
Mutiny he 
a.ssisted in 
the defence 
of Cawnpore 
w h i ] e Sir 
Colin Camp- 
bell was rc- 



Sir John Adye, 
British soldier 


lieving Lucknow in Nov., 1867. He 
held administrative posts in the 
Indian and British armies, and in 
1882 went to Bgyfit as chief of stall 
to Wolseley. H e was nnulc K .C. B., 
1873, G.C.B., 1SK2, was governor of 
Gibraltar 1883-86, and died Aug. 
26, 1000. Adye wrot(‘> sevcM'al hooks 
on military svibjet‘ts, including O’he 
Defonoe of Cawnpore, IS.fiS, mid 
Recollections of a Military luife, 
1895. Pron. adJ. 

Adyge. Autonomous region of 
the H.S.B.S.R., in the Northern 
Caucasus. Area 1,700 sep m. It 
lies between the Laha and the 
Belaya, two affluents of the middle 
Kuban river, and was made an 
autonomous region in 1022, as a 
settlement of the Adyge hramdi cif 
the Circassian ethnic group, mem- 
hors of whicli comprise about 45 
p.c. of the population. Winter 
wheat, HunflowerH, and tohac,e,o are 
cultivated ; horses are bred. Mai- 
kop, the capital, is the centre of 
the important Apsheron oiKield, 
Pop. (ost.) 300,000. 

Adytum (Gr. a, not; dye in, to 
enter). Term anciently usi^d to 
denote an inner sancdaiary which 
only the priests were allowed to 
enter, and where oracles were de- 
li verod, Later, the term was used 
more widely, and a church ehaiuiel, 
r.j/.,iHSometimoH called an adytum. 
' “ A. EJ* Pen-name of the Irish 
poet, George William Kusaell (r/,v.). 

Aeacus. In Greek legend, son of 
Zeus by the nymph Aogina, and 
king of the island named after her, 
where in historical times ho was 
regarded as tutelary deity. The 
father of Telamon and Pclous, ho 


was renowned for his integrity and 
justice, a.nd after his death was 
made by Pluto on(‘ of the judp’es of 
the underworld, Mini s and Rha- 
damanthus biang tlu^ others. 

Aedes. Genus of inowiuitoes 
with many species, fourtinm of 
whi<‘h oc^cur in Great liritain. 
Ai'des aeyypti, also cuilled {dtegcrniyia 
famdtci, is of great medical im- 
portance as the principal vector of 
the virus of yellow fever. It^ is 
widely distributed in thci tro})i(!s of 
the Old and New Whulds. (It, doi^s 
not ocemr in Great Britain.) In all 
spccioH the eggs are laid singly, in- 
stead of in rafts as in (^ulex ; tliey 
can withstand considerable desic- 
cation, The larvae live in small and 
often tom])orary bodies of water. 

Aedile (Lat. aedes, a buildit\g). 
Roman n\agistrat(‘. In la^publican 
times the aediles had c^lnu-ge fJ’ 
public buildings, open spaci^'S, roads, 
watiia' supply, and })roviHioning 
of the (hty, inspiaition of marki'tiS, 
taverns, weights and measui'i's, 
and of private property as its (con- 
dition alTe(!ted public salety. They 
also controlkMl the poliiu*, limidMl 
privat(i» display and nsiiry, (exa- 
mined plays, ptoventi(Hl the irdivo- 
(hudlon of ujuinthorihKHl loligions 
cults, and wer(‘. responsible for t lu^ 
puhliegames. fihvo pUdxuanaiHlih's 
won', tirstr ap])ointed in 493 n.o. ; in 
366 two eurule ac'dik's, i.e. patri- 
cians (mtiitled to use tlu' Gurult^ 
(^hair (i/.a.), wa'.re addl'd ; and 
flidius Ga.esa.r adiU'tl two more 
plehi'innsasi'ereal aediles.to inspee.t 
the stocks of ]nd>lie corn. Under 
the Bmpiro their functions were 
curtailed, and the ofiice it.self dis- 
a,ppoareil hoforo the time of 
(lonstantini^. f^ron. (M'l-dn. 

Aedui OR HAiH)ur. Geltie l.rihe, 
living hetwiH'.n tlu^ Boin^ and tihe 
8a6ne. Th(\y were the first Gallie, 
people to join the Romans, and 
were t.reated with speeial regard by 
Gaesar, who defended them against 
external foes. 

Aeetes. In Greek k'gend, king 
of Golchis, in Asia Minor, and pirn- 
HC^HSor of the Golden Kk'infe. Jasoji 
and his Argonauts W(a'<s assisti'd 
in thi^ir search for it by Mcdt^Ui, 
daughti^r of Aeetes. 

Aegades Islands (aaicj. Aegatrcs; 
Ital, Bgadi). Three mountainous 
islands, Bavignana, Marittimo, anil 
Ixvanxo, oil the W. coast/ of Sicily, 
They were tlie scene in 241 tt.e. of 
the defeat of the Carthaginian 
fleet by the Romans under Gains 
Lutatius Catuhis. Goat rearing 
and tunny fishing are the chiirf in- 
dustrms. Pop. (est.) 7,(K)0. 

Aegaeon. Nanve among men of 
the figure in Gi'cek mythology 
called among gods Briareus 


AEGEAN 


Aegean Civilizatioii. Name 
given to tiu' pre-llcllenic Bron'/e 
Age eivilizat/ion of tlii' coasts amt 
islands of the Aegean Bea., (weinpli- 
fil'd by th(' Mim){ui miltiire off 'n't e 
and the Uella-dii' eulturi' of My- 
cenae, fihryns, and ot.her Greek 
site's. Ili'inrieh Bcldieniann first/ 
reveah'd this civilizat/ion to ilie 
modern world by his excavations 
at Myeiaiae, begun in 1876, and 
3kryt\s, 1884. His e.onvie.f.ion t/hat 
(Vt'l/i' would produce eitually im- 
portant results was fully jiist/ified 
i)y the diseoveries made under the 
(lireetiou of Sir Arf-hnr klvans al. 
(InossuH (or Knossos) in 1990 a.nd 
Nuhse((uent years. 

'‘('he Aegi'an civn'Ii/aition ile* 
vi'loped at the close of t.hi' Neo- 
lithie pei'iod, about 3900 imi. Cri'te 
led thi' way, n.nd its Bronze Age 
culture, called by Sir Arthur l<lva,ns 
Minoau, after t.he legendary kin^{ 
Minos, falls ird/O t.hree periods ; 
Marly (a. 3000 2200 n.o.) ; Middli' 
{('. 2200 1000 n.e.) ; and l.at“ 
M'inonn (c. 1000 1 1 00 me.). Thi'eul 
tiures of th(' ( Sri'ek ma/inlaud and Ike 
islands divide int.o ai>proxima,t/( ly 
t.lu^ same periods, (k'eti' enjoyed 
its golden age in ike 16th and 15f.ii 
la-ntiiries n.o. Short/ly bi'fore 0100 
t-h(^ island Hun’ered a. eail/astrophe, 
almost ei'iiainly invasiim by t.he 
Aehaeans of Mycenae, and the 
])a.lae.eH a.nd t.owns at tkossuH, 
Pluiistos, Cournia, and elsi'where 
W'ere destroyed. 'I’hi' Nid)Hei|nen( 
l.iat(' Miniuiii III period is one of 
slow decline. 

The early, non-Aryan inlmlat* 
antHof(t‘ete proha.hly belonged to 
t.lu' so-ealled Mediterratiean sl.oek, 
ilist/ingnished by long heads, dark 
complexions, and Hhort.nesH of 
sliaturi'. Bssentially a Heafnring 
peo])k', they carried on aii e.xten- 
sive comttH'ree, ('Spi'cia.lly wit It 
Kgypt. fi'hey were culled Keftiu by 
thi^ l^gyptians atiil an' ri'prewml/ed 
in Kgyptiau totnb froHCoi's of t he 
t/ime of Odiothmi'H III (1500 1450 
ii.C!.). 'fhey excelled in trite martte 
faeture of finely»deoora(.ed pottery; 
they were also skilled earperiters 
ami metaO workers. 1'hey (no* 
ducoil large nuant.ities of olive oil. 
fi’hey had a met/al luirri'iiey a, ml tv 
systetn of weights of .Htikylontan 
origin, fi'he most fanumH Cn'tan 
Hitt' is the vast ptdace of (liiosHtis, 
once three or tnore Ht/oreys high, 
wiilt its public and ditutistie ipiar- 
tiU'H built round a. e,ent.nd court. 
fifiierc are a thvoni' rootn, Hbriues, a 
grand st/airiuvse, tlie apartmentH ol 
the (lucen, ami numerous storage 
magtvziues. 

Tlu^ seltlemeut of Indo-Buro. 
piavu newel uue rs tlm Grc'cks- dti 
the Ai'ginvn world was a gradual 



I. Late Mlaoan vase ornamented with a reaUsiie oe.topiis 
(<j. i()oo-ifioo H.C.), 2, Freseo at Cuossus of a girl soiuer- 

saultin^ over u biiU. 3. Throne from llic Palace of 
Minos, CnossiiB, in white'stone with hollowed seat (1550* 
1400 J3 c.). 4. Ivory and K'^dd statuette oi' the Minoan 


snake goddess ((*. 1300 n.i\). s. Itom hryiui, a 

(Ireidc i)rehistovie site {c, 1400 0, l.ioii (latt'way ul 

the citadel of Myiamae (alter 1400 u.e.) ! aiMual state, 
_ Cau’ved steatite vast' (c, rnou u.e.) IVoiu lUir.ia 
Triada, Cr<df‘, de<'oi'‘id.ed with spirited gi ou|w ot Uojims 


AEGEAN CmUZATION IN CRETE AND GREECE ABOUT 3,501) YEARS AGO 












AEOLIAN 
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Aeolian Deposits (Lat. Ae.olus, 
god of tlie winds). Deposits formed 
of wind -carried pariiclca of varying 
degrees of coarseness. They have 
been formed on land surfaces and 
may be detected among the rocks 
of various geological periods. 'I’he 
chief Aeolian deposits are the 
sand dunes of coastal regions, the 
sands of deserts — -e.g. Sahara — and 
the great loess deposits of Asia. 
W i n d - b 1 o w n 
sands arc re- 
markable for th(' 
extremely round- 
ed character 
(millet seed) and 
high superficial 
polish of indivi- 
dual grains. 

Aeolian Harp . 

Musical instru- 
ment. It consists 
of a box contain- 
ing w ires or 
strings 1 o o s e 1 
stretched to pro- 
d n c e m n a i c a 1 
no'es when a 
current of air 
passes through 
them. A gentle 
breeze causes low 
notes to sound, 
and as the air curnmt irun’eases in 
iiiten.sity higher nol(‘H of the 
harmonic seric's are elicited. 

Aeolian Mode. In music, an 
old church moch^ beginning on A 
and using only tlu^ natural notes, 
tbc white keys of the jfianoforie. 
The scab', therf'lbns was like the 
present scale of A minor. 



Aeolian Harp 




— 


llvS (Joininaut was M. iSV'C MoiUs 

Aeolians. One of the thr(‘(( 
great hramfiies of the ancient 
(Ireeks. They sfioke a dialect 
distinct from iliat of tin* Doriaais 
or the loniaiiH. The poets Alcaeus, 
Sappho, and Anacn‘on wrote in 
the Aeolic dialect. The* original 
homo of Aeolians, who 

claimed descent frorn Aeolus, son 
of Helen, was in Thessaly, but 
they spread to the otluir part s of N. 
Greece, and coloniscnl the islands 
of Lesbos and TencMlos and a strip 
of land on th(‘ coast of Mysia in 
Asia Minor, aftc'rwards known as 
Aeolis. 

Aeolipile oh Aeolipyle (Lat. 
Aeolw, god of the winds ; pila, 
ball). Mechanical toy, illustrat- 
ing the reaction of tho air upon 
an issuing stream of steam in pro- 
ducing circular motion. It is a 
hollow ball of metal witli hori- 


zontal tubular arms, bent at right 
angles. When partially filled 
with water and heated sufiicuently 
tiO generate steam from the arms, 
the metal globe will rulate. The* 
invention is ascribed to Hero of 
Alexandria. 

Aeolotropy (Gr. ainlos. shil't- 
ing ; irapein., to turn). Altera- 
tion in the electrical, opti(;al, and 
other physical qualiti(‘s of a 
body due to change of posidon. 
Thus a tube coukl be givf'n a 
tw'ist which wotxld alter its 
electrical conductivity, and woidd 
then be said to be aeolotrojxic in 
r(\gard to its electrieal conduc- 
tivity. Iceland spar is a mineral 
which does not exhibit the same 
optical refractivity in all direc- 
tions. Its condition is roiid to be 
one of optical aeolotropy. 

Aeolus. In classical mythology, 
king of Aeolia, one of tin' Ifipari 
Islands. He was tin' god of 
the winds, wliich he kept shut 
up in a moxintain. According 
to Horner, he gave Odysseus 
(Ulysses), wlum starting on his 
voyage home, a bag containing 
tht^ unfavonrabhi winds. 'Thc^ bag 
was untied by one of the ertev, 
the winds escapc'd, mid the ship 
was fonied to I'eturn to Aeolia. 

Aepyornis (Or. (tipys, t.all ; 
bird). An I'xtinct wlngh'ss 
bird of Madagascar. R<‘lat(‘d to 
th(‘, oxlhie.t moa and tihe (‘xisting 
apt(‘ryx of N('W Z(‘aland, it stooil 
about 13 ft. high, and its fossilised 
eggs, neoasionaliy found in the 
marslu's, are a foot long anrl corre- 
spondingly large in cironmferencf', 

Aequi. Aiuh'ut Italiaiii tribi' 
in th(‘ Anio valley. Tluy were 
long engag(‘d in hostilities witJi 
tlu‘ Homans, by whom tJu^v w'ere 
liiia lly subdiK’d in 304 u.o. 

Aeramim (Lat,. aes, mom^v). 
Publics t»’(‘nsnrv in juiihmt Konu', 
ca,ll('d aerariuni Satnrni, lusum.se 
tlu' moiK'y was (hqiosilii'd in the 
temph* of Saturn. Umhu' tlu' 
Kmj)ir(‘ the aerarinm h'st much 
of its importa,iu(e, bt'coniing the 
tri^asury only for the city itsedf 
and th(‘ stmatorial provincjcs ; 
th(5 financial administration of 
the imp(‘rial provinci^s was a 
charge upon the fiscus, or 
emperor’s private* purse*. At the 
h(*ginning of the* 2n(l century A.n. 
the* fiMcuH l)e*camc tlu* sexle* natieinal 
treuisurv, the functions of the 
aerarium be‘ing ce)nfineel to the city. 

Aerated Waters. Be* verage^H 
chargc‘d with an e^xccas of carbonic 
acid gaa (carbon dioxide) eir, 
oc^ea8ionally, oxygem. Aerat(*ei 
wat(*rs were e)riginally made about 
17fi7 in imitation of natural 
mineral waters, but tho term now 


incliubs bovoragcH such as fizzy 
lemonadci and ginger alo which 
eieintain no mineral mat, ter. 

Ae‘rat(‘d waters were first made 
by machine‘ry on a commercial 
scale early in t,h(* 10th cwitnry, 
the! IStruve patent (4,S.H eh' 1823) 
being the oarlie'st e!xample!i of the3 
machines emi)loyeel. The e'Hstmtinl 
apparatus consists of a carbotiin 
acid gas geumratexr, a gas-hole ler, 
a Hat,urator, and a bottler. I’he^ 
c!arbonio acid gets is made by the^ 
actiem of sulphuric ae*i(l on 
whiting (ciale'ium carl)onat,(*) or 
sodium bicarbonate, the advantages 
of using the sod in in salt be'ing 
that, th(! by-product, soelium 
sulphate!, is use'ful. In amalle*r 
installations and seyda, fountains, 
liepiiel carbonic aciel gas, pre*pareel 
b}'" the conif)le*te combustion of 
coke*, is emplejyeul. 

Whc'-n tlie gas is ge‘ne*ra,t(*el it 
is passe'el into tlu* gas-holdei’ and 
tlu! pre*SHurc applieel which is 
ret] u ire ‘d in the h u b s e* e| u e n t 
ope'rations. The* saturator cemtains 
the* water which is to be.*! satiurateel 
with tlu* gas. It is fiticHl with an 
agit,a,tor or nfixeir to e‘nsnre that. 
t,he! wa.te*r shall take up thc! 



Aejpyornis. Eeoonstruotion of tho 
extmet bird, which was 18 It high 


ma,ximum amount eif gas. In 
practieK*. four volume's of ga.H p(*r 
volume of wate'r is tlu* a, mount 
alle>w<‘(L If plain water is use'd 
in the sid/Urator the* jiroeluct is 
simply aerateul wal,eT, but for 
oth(!r vsi,rie!ti(*s the* ditTc'remi salts 
are first eUssolv(*(l in the*, watc'r, 
Kor soela-wate*r H(l gr. of soelium 
bicarbonate p(*r gallon is useel ; 
for potash water 32 gr, to fil gr. 
e)f poiaHsium hieai'bonate ; and for 
selt-zcr- water a mixt,urc of the 
(dfioriek*, hit‘arlH)nat,e', sulphate, 
anel phosphate of soermni. 

Ken- fizzy lennoinulo en* gingen- alo 
plain a,e!rat,c(l Wiiien* is used, the 
Ilavouring anel sweadening, in 
syrup form, bring ihmetel in the 
beittles or Hi])honH befeire tlm 
aerateel wat,e*r is aekkul at th(3 
bottling imu-hine*! ; this varit*H ae*- 
e-eirding as esorkcal or stiopporcal 
bottles eir sirilionB arc being filled. 
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AERO CLUB 


Aerobatics (Gr. acrohalvin, to 
walk the air). Abnormal but con- 
trolled evolutions and trick man- 
oeuvres carried out with airc'raft in 

fti 

flight. Ijooping the loop, the beat 
known aerobatic, was evolved by 
the pioneer French pilot Adolphe 
Pegond in 1913. He also intro- 
duced ux)aide-down or inverted 
flying, and the roll, in which the 
aircraft executes a complete revo- 
lution in the rolling plane. 

Other forma of aerobatics are the 
half roll, the half roll on the to^) of 
a loop, the 8X)in, and the sideslip. 
In the. half roll the machine turns 
over on to its back, the nose drox)s 
and, after the direction of flight 
has changed by 180 degrees, level 
flight is resumed at a lower altitude. 
In the half roll on top of a loop the 
pilot flies his aircraft to an inverted 
position as though he were looping 
and, when u[)side down, returns to 
normal flight by turning right way 
up through rolling. Height is 
gained in the process and the 
direction is changed by 180 d(‘- 
grees. In the sideslip the aircraft 
(icscends forwards and sideways, 
losing height rapidly. In the Hi)in 
the aircraft descends vertically and 
rolls at the sanu* time, so following 
a spiral track dowiiAvards. 

The stall turn a.n(l Xmmelnumn 
turn \vei‘c inilitaiy ata’ohalic man- 
oeuvres introdue(‘d in the First 
Great War. ddie stall t.urn cousist.s 
of a ra,|3id climb folIow(‘d by a cart- 
wheel movement and a dive to- 
wards the direction from wliich the 
machine had formerly been flying. 
The Immelmanu turn, iianuHl after 
the German fighter pilot, was basi- 
cally the same. Tlie falling-leaf 
was yet a,nother aerobatic de- 
velojied in the First Great War. 
It consisted of a descont (with the 
engine switched olT or idling) ; the 
np-and-down movement of a leaf 
fluttering to the ground was simu- 
lated by rocking tlu^ aina-aft from 
side to side. 

There was a marked develcyp- 
meUt in the art of aerobatie. flying 
between the great wars. The bimt, 
a, popular manoeuvre, eonsists of 
pusliing the aircraft into a verticuil 
dive, flying it on to its ba(ik aTid 
then bringing the nose upwa,rd and 
‘over until level flight is resunuHl, 
The butit is, in fact, an inverted 
loop. In the inverted spin the 
pilot i.s on the outside of the spin 
and, as in the bunt and inverted 
turn, forecys are introduced which 
tend to dislodge tlie pilot from the 
cockpit. 

Aerobatics are taught m air 
forces to instil confidence in the 
pilot, to help him to acquire a high 
standard of accuracy in flying, and 


to teach him to control his aircra.fi 
instinctively when soitudhiiig un- 
foreseen arises. Tost piloi.s use 
acrobatics in testing. 

Aerobic. Biological term for 
respiration in which oxygen is ab- 
sorbed. It is applied ])articularly 
to those micro-organisms rcvpiiring 
oxygen for tlu'ir growth and multi- 
])lieaii()n. Anaerobic resjyira.tion 
tako.s place in the ahscaico of 
o.xygen. Th(^ majority of micro- 
organisms are aerobic, including 
those whiesh produce diHea,HeH in 
man, but th(‘. im])ortant fermenta- 
tion bacteria are anaerobic. 

Aero Club, Royal. Assocuation 
formed in 1901 as the Aero Club of 
the United Kingdom, to eticourag(^ 
all branches of aeronauta'cs ; it re- 
ceived the royal charter in 1910. 
From 1905 the club was the sole 


rcpi’('S(a dative in tlie U.K. ol‘ tlu'! 
F<Mlcratb»n Aeronaut i(|ut' Intm*- 
nationa.U‘, a.nd as such c.ontrolh^d 
private flying, aJi‘-ra,(U‘s, and record 
attemi)ts in the U.K. It organ i'/<Hl 
the lirst Aerial Derby (umt(‘Ht in 
1912, won by T. 0. M. Bopwoth fly- 
ing a. BUu’iol, mono])t'ine with a 70 
li.]), Gnomct tmgine at 58-5 m.p.h., 
the King’s Gup air rac^(‘, from B)22 ; 
the annual national aJr race from 
19t9. Till' cdvdi, which Iu'IjhnI to 
proinot(^ light a.<M'oplaue com peti- 
tions at bympiu' after t/lx^ First 
fb’eati Wa.r, and Hriltsh flying clubs 
fiH)m 1920, eoo])eratt‘S closGy wilJi 
the British Gliding Association and 
tilio Bopnlar Flying Associationi. 
The club piaunises are a,t 1 19 Bieea- 
dilly, London, W.l ; the Aviation 
Oeiitix', sitnat('d at No. 19 Park 
Baiu', Loiuhui, \\M, was ofietual 



Aerobatics. Venom jet-propoUed fighters turning over as they roach the top 
arc of a loop : photographed from another Venom. 1955. Above, a flight of 
Bristol Bulldogs looping the loop m formation at a K.A-V. display. 1935 
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THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 

David I»o Eoi 


T,1 nHirlp fhr fh'VL'Jahmcnt of cteHal navi<j(ition from its inception is aitflined. The varied hmnvhes oj 

Hie / a .../, ;. /« A^n^; 

AinUip; 


AoronauticH (Or. ciej\ air ; 
nmdikos, pertaining to naviga- 
tion) Is the acionce or art which 
treats of aerial navigation, and of 
the design and production of 
suital)!© api^aratus and machines. 

For aerial navigation, in so far 
as it concerns the flying of an 
aircraft on a predetermined course, 
which is merely an adai)tation of 
navigation on land or sea, see 
Navigation. This survey is con- 
cerned with the development of 
aircraft and the primaples by 
whi(*h they be(‘omc airborne and 
move through the air. 

Airerad't are of two main types : 
those which are lighter, and those 
which are heavier, than air. Air- 
(U'aft lighter tha,n air began with 
the balloon, the motion of which 
can be controlled only vertically, 
and develoi)cd into the })(uv(u*e(l 
airship, thc^ motion of whicdi can 
be coTitrollod v(u*tieally, hori- 
zontally, and lat('rally. Aireralt 






Montgolfiers’ first hot-air balloon, 
June 5, 1783. It carried no passenger 


probable he had in mind smoke 
or Hoim^ gas lighter than air ; if 
so he, had hit on thc! id(‘a that 
mak(‘s hallooriing ]H)Ssil)l{^ 

Leonai'do (hi Vdnei (1452-11111)) 
and Kra,nees(‘(’» dci Larni (IblJl- 
1087) suggesiiod that an aerial 
v(d\iele could b(^ maid(^ consisting 
of a (Uiiivas box snspendcid Irom 
hollow sihau* balls from which the 
air had beam cnxiraetnd. I^iainardo 
a.n(l (le Lami appr(H‘ia.ttal that lor 
anything to (loati in tlui air it 
must be lighUn* than tlu^ air, and 
that as the halls ^\•ould ho emptied 
of air tluMi* inleri(»rs woidd Ihere- 
fore h('lighti(M’ tluin tlu' atmosplu'n^ 
oiil,sid(', tlHun. but mathm' fuauus 
t,o hav<' r<‘aliz(‘d thah the metal 
forming the halls ivould he many 
timcis luaiviiT than t'lH5 air ex- 
inicbal from them, 

Kciually imjvnudhuxhle sug- 
gestions were nunk'i by later 
((xpeu’inumters, until in 17(50 Henry 
(hvemlish (1701 IKIO) published 
his estimate of the weight of 


IjlOnTUH-TlIAN-Ani OUAKT. Tlu 

heavier than air ineludo the kite lirst authentu'. relerenee to ligbttu* . 

and the glider, wdneh have tlu'm- than-air jnachines (xamrs in tlu' hydrogmn Hydrogtm is 
selves no soure.c of poweir and writings of Roger Bacon (r. I2l4“ lighti('r than air, and m 1707 

move by taking advantage of 1204). Bacon believed that air dost^ph Black ( 1728 d 71)1)) made a 

winds and air currents, and the wa/S a thiid like water with an silk balloon ; but it waw too 
powered aircraft or aeroiilaiuy ii|)p(u* surface like that of tlu^ S(xi, heavy to hc) IuUmI by th(» amount 
which (‘an move in aaiv <lir(‘etiou and that on this surfaei^ an aii'ship (if hydrogiui ^ tluit eoidd lie got 
aecordiug to the will of its jiilot. would float oma'i it had risen tiO int() it. himikir misuecHiHslnl (“iK- 
The dovedopmont of these vari- the mauissary height, ife sug- pmamenits worci niade with pap(*r 
ouH kinds of aiiamift did notdolleW g(isi((*d that the surlaeci of this bags by .1. iberio (avallo ( I7*llb 

anv 11x0(1 secjucaKa'i ; irlnit is, the actrial scia (‘ould be reiaclKHl by 1801)), aai Italian elnmust ; but in 

luMivier-than-air nniebim^ did not, nuains of nu'tal globes (ilb'd with 17H2 iKunllaitod soUip bulibhis with 
as would scaun logical, evolve what btw-alh'd li(iui(l lire. It is hydrog(m : tlH\v Hoahal upwards 
from th(^ light('i 


than-air balloon ; 
muther did th(^ 
pow(‘,red airei'a ft 
altog(itlier dexadop 
from thi^ gli(l(M' 
and kite. Imhaal, 
thc pra(d/i(uil aen'o- 
])lane prccod ed 
1 1) e p r a e t i e a 1 
glid(T. Monaiver, 
and despite th(^ 
greater simpli(dty 
(jf the priiudpkis 
i n v o 1 V c d , thc 
balloon did not 
(‘ngag(*, s (i r i o u s 
attention by ex- 
penmonters until 
long after in* 
V 0 n t o r s had 
started trying to 
atdiieve powcuxul 
flight with the 
heavier - than - air 
aeroplane, 


until th(‘y hurst, 
lb', later tried iu- 
tlatlng small silk 
balloons with 
hydrogen to make 
them airborne 
but, like Black, h(' 
was unsmu'CSHlul, 
Mmintinie tlm 
broilnu'M ftti(mne, 
or St.eplum, (1745- 
171)1)), and tJoHf'iph 
(1710 1810) Mont- 
gohha*, wlu) owikhI 
a paper factory at 
Byoim, had dls« 
eov(U’(^d that by 
ini biting a paper 
bag with hot air 
it woidd rise. Tlu\y 
u^rgued that if a 
lKlp(^r bag (xndd be 
lilhxl with a cloud- 

^ , like sulmtamm, 

Aeronautics. Ijeft ; first tree ascent ot passenger-carryinfr balloon, Paris, utuih aw wmoke 
tSTov. 21, 1783. Eifiiht : Vincent Lunardi’s aacont trora London in a hydrogen wu(hi aw wi 

balloon. Sept. 16, 1784 't would (I oat. 
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Tlicro iH llui PcrHian talc^ oT i.lu' 
ma,i;i(i (larpoti, and in Greek niyUi 


'l\vo bimdrcd ycs'U’w Iat(a’ Allua'- 
liiH Ma-eimiH (e. lioo- 12H0) wrekwi 
ology tlic Hiory ofDaetlahm and hiH loujj; MS. on the iht^ory of 


son learuH. Gaedalns and learns 
were imprisoned in a maz;e. in (Jretc 


haac'd on liis observat-ioiiH of birds 
and flyin^^ inseets, About ibe same 


Aeronautics. Bird-like wing tor 
attaching to framework of da 
Vinci’s flying machine. The wing 
is of silk arranged in panels to 
simulate feathers and stretched 
over wire-strengthened bamboo 


killed. In 1884- Charles Kenard 
built an electrically-driven air- 
ship. The envelope was circular in 
section and of true streamline 
f<^rm. It had a biilbona nose and, 
widening to its greatest cireum- 
feronee at ajiproximately one- 
third of its length, tapered to a 
blunt tail. The envelope had a 
capacity of 66,000 cubic feet. 

Further developments WTre made 
by 8antos-Dnmont ( 1 87;j-19Ji2), 
who eonatrueted numerous small 
airahij)a during 1808-1906. In 
1897 the first rigid airshif) was 
built by an Auatrian (‘ngiiU‘(U‘ 
named Selnvartz: ; the eiuadopo 
was of sheet aluminium f)V(‘r a 
metal framework. 8ehwart//s aar- 
.ship was not a snceeas ; but it was 
the direct am'eator of ilu^ Zt^ppelin. 
With the %et)p(0in the airship 
hecamo a practicable vehicle for 
trunaport and trav(d by air. 

HRAVIUU - THAN - AIR CraFT. 
Strictly apeuking, the powtu'cd 
heavier-thaii-nir craft, or iwro- 
plane, ia the true flying machine, 
as the lighter-tluin-air craft only 
lloata and does not fly. A bird is 
heavier than air and iluss by virtue 
of flapping its w'ings. Meneo it ia 
not surprising that tin* earliest ex- 
perimenters in aeronauticH 
tended to ignore’^ lightcu'- 
than-air craft and devoted 
their emu'gies to deviaing 
machines tliat would pro- 
vide man with meehanic'al 
wings. In all ages and 
civilizations atieiU])tH have 
been made to ariueve hu- 
man flight with wings ; 
and it is an indication of 
the impor'tance attached 
to that ambition that 
moat of the superna-iural 
bcinga conceived of man’s 
imagination — ^tho gods, the 
angels, the genii/the fairies, tlu^ 
witches — have had the power of 
transporting tlunn selves through 
the air by inagie or by winged 
flight. 


and in order that they might time ltog(M‘ Bacon (r. 12bl-“129i2) 
c.scapo, Daedalus made wings of wrote proplietic’ (h'seriptions of 
feathers whit'h he and his aon fas- aca’ophuu's which, b(‘ predicted, 
tened to their shoukku’s with wax. n'ould in th<' future carry Iravellc'ra 
Daedalus flew sahdy away to to any part of th(‘ world nl, a H})e(‘(l 
Sicily, but Icarus flew too near t.lu' of 190 miles ati liotir. But no one 
sun, the wax holding hia wings took him serionsly. 


melted, and he fell into thc*i sea, and 
was drowned. In Dngland then* 


Beonanlo da Vinci (blb^-ddlb) 
mad('i a inoded h(*Iicopt(U’ (( 7 .'/’.) 



Croirn (Uitin>'iuhl : Srn'nvv Muhvhui 

Aeronautics. Model o£ the Iramework ot a flying 
machine built aocordinK to plans drnwxii by Leonardo 
da Vinci. A, hinped spar ; B, frame supporting “pilot’s” 
body ; C. cords to work the tlappiuK wings ; D* bars 
attached to wing frames and worked by ” pilot’s ” feet 


was the legendary King DIadiid, which actually work(‘d. I{<^ also 
who ia said to have built tl\c city of wrote easaya on ilu^ basic principles 
Batb. Bladud was alao a magician, of (light which mo<l<'rn aeroplane 
and made himself a pair of wings designers have found to h(^ p<u‘- 
with wdiich he flew 
to Lonrlon ; hut 
when he tried to 
land he tell to the 
groimd and was 
killed. 

From fa, hi (US 
nu'u turm^d to 
practical (*x|)eri- 
ments and, taking 
hirda as their 
mod(dM, built an 
endl(*as aiuaeMaion 
of atraing(‘i nai- 
ehinea with flap- 
ping wings. One 
of tlu‘ (‘urliest I'X- 
p(‘riuu‘ntt‘rH was 
llu* Fngliah Bt^iu*- 
dietine monk Oli- 
ver of Malmi'sbury. Aeeordijig to f<*el.ly aonnd. konia XI\'of Krnnee 
a (‘ontempora, ry account, Oliver’s wa,H intcuH'ated in tin*, poasibilil.y of 
flying maehiru^ eonaiaU^d of a, pair tlu* (lying iimeliines as a military 
of winga atrapped t-o his body, wit h weapon, and in 1660 paid for Uui 
a kind of taII])lH,ne or rudder (ix(‘d building of a. (lying mnelnius <l(*- 
lo his lu'cls. ''riu*. wingH W(*re ina,d(‘! Higm*d by .luk*H Allard, a, Faria 
of thin wood covered with liiu*n n(‘robat-. Allard’a nuielum* <-on- 
and were to be fla,pp(ul by move- aiated of a, bamboo franiework 
meuts of the weana-’s arma and (‘ov('r(*<l wit-h (‘a,nva,H, and bad two 
lega. 01iv(*r made hia t.rial (liglit in large* eanvaa wings, Htrappeul to the 
1020 when, wearing liis wings, he arms and U*gH, wld<‘h wc're to be 
jumpeal from t, lie tower of Mai nu's- lla,p)H'd like* tihoHC* <d‘a liird. Allard 
imry Abbey. n(0)(*gau to gliele* ie) at,tempt(*d his (irsi lliglit by 

glieling from a. Hpe*eially- 
built/ to\ve*r in ViMiiu*t 
Fore*M(,, ni*ar Furis, 1ml- be 
hist/ control e)f his nmehine* 
nnel was kill(*d, K((na.lly 
uusn e*ee*HHt'u 1 was an 
attemptr to llap wings by 
e.loekweirk. 

In 1678, llemri Ik'snie'r, 
a Fren(*h loekHinilb, eem- 
struedeel what lue calleMl a 
lla]>ping e-uniage*.” This 
e'oUHiste'd eif two long 
wooden peile'H at the ends 
of whiedi weree hinged 
muslin wings strete-lu'd 
earth and all went well until he^ ove*r thin wooden franu'S, A pole* 
tri(*d to turn in the air ; then a was plaee.d aeross e‘a,e‘h Hhmd<h*r 
sudden gust of wind thre^w him olf of t-lu^ man op(*ratiug t.lu* maehuu*, 
his balance and lie fell to eartli, and e*ortlH wt're* iittaelu'd to the* 
breaking his legs. feet to control the* Happing eif 



Aeronautics. Contemporary 
drawing of “flapping 
carriage ” bxUlt by Henri 
Bosnier in 1678. A, C, 
front wings worked by hands ; 
B, D, rear wings worked by legs ; 
B, P, cords joining legs to rear 
wings, The wings were much 
bigger than shown in the drawing 
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Aeronautics. Steam-driven model aeroplane built and flown by John StringSellow in 1848. The machine was attached to 
a carriage running along a wire for take-off ; when the end o! the wire was reached the aeroplane parted !rom the 

carriage and became airborne —the flrst engine-driven aeroplane to fly 


a suitable engine was designed, a 
man-carrying aeroplane could, and 
would, be built. 

Amongst the few people who 
appreciated Cayley’s experiments 
with model gliders was William 
Henson (1 8(10-1888). In 1842 he 
designed a monoplane having a 
wing of oiled silk stretehed f)ver a 
bamboo frame. Behind the wing 
were two lai-ge douhle-hhided pro- 
pellers, to be driven by a steam 
engine of 250 h.p. The aeroplane 
was to bo steered by a fan-shaped 
tail or riiddei', and he adopted 
Cayley’s tailplane to ke(‘p tli(^ 
machine in level (lighl. The aero- 
plane had a long fuselage below tlu^ 
wing and two landing wheels and 
a tail skid. With tlu^ h(‘lp of 
another ongine(‘.r, John String- 
fellow (1791)-18SJ), Henson built, 
a w’orking model. The propellers 
were tlriven by n light, powerful 
steam engine. But the aeroplane 
would not risi* oil the ground ; 
the (uigine was too luaivy. 

Disheartened by this failur(% 
Henson emigi'ated to the U.S.A., 
whore he spent the rest of his lifi*. 
But the plans of his nuiehine are. 
very like those of the hit, or mono- 
plane, while the dcsciript.ion of its 
construction eoutalus details of 
all the cliief parts used in propidler- 
driven aeroplanes in the mid-20l,h 
century. 

Stringfellow eontimied to expead- 
ment, and in 1848 ho built a, model 
which was the first engino-drivcm 
aeroplane to tly. It was a mono- 
plane with a wing span of 10 feet, 
and had two propellers, one on 
each aide of the fuselage, driven 
in opposite diroction.s by a rubber 
band from a centrally placed steam 
engine running on methylated 
spirit. The model, with water and 
fuel for the engine, weighed about 
8| lb. 

Stringfellow first flow his model 
in the long shed of a lace factory 
at Chard, Bomersot. When steam 
had been raised in the boiler and 


the engine was turning the pro- 
pellers a,t full speed, the Ut,ile 
aeroplane was started along a 
sloyiing wire extending for half 
the lengtli of the slu'd. When it, 
re.ielu'd the end of the wir(‘, ilu' 
model ll(‘w oil’ under its own powTr 
and gradually rose in th(‘ air to 
travel forward until it strue,k ilu‘ 
canvas seremi at tlu^ end of the 
shed. In 1S()8 Htringrellow mad(^ 
a, power-driven model triplaiu'. 
which won him a prir.e of £10(1. 

Ibit SLringft'Uow’s nnuthiiuw wori^ 
ahvay.s lialiU' to top})I(‘ sidi'ways or 



Aeronautics. Morlol with whi Alphon-ic iPemuul 
experimented to achieve lateral ami horissontal stability 
oJ an aircraft in flifdit. The pinshor-propeller was 
driven by twisted elastic. A later model on the same 
principles but driven by compressed air wm made by 

Juies Tatin 

to ma,k(^ a sudden dive to earth, 

This was beeause he had not, found 
the correct angles for phudng tlio 
wings and poHiiionlng the tin and 
rudder. Hir Georges Gayley had 
shown the best methoir of* fixing 
wings and tailphines on bis gliders, 
but none of his gliders was power- 
driven. A stream of air from a 
propeller has rather a di lltn'ent ettia^ t 
on wings from that of tlu^ compara- 
tively gentle airst-ream rmd/ by a 
glider floating through tlu^ air. 

Cousecpiontly many adjustnumls 
had to be made and much resiMireh 
carried out before anyone ovolvtal 
a power-driven tlying maelune 
built on aerodynamic lines that 
was both stable aud controllable 
when airborne, 


A Krimeliman, Alphonse rmiaud 
( I Sod -1 880), made the tirsi model 
aeroplaiu'. to lly without wobbling 
from side to sidi^ or suddenly nose- 
diving to tlu^ ground. His mock*!, 
which (irst, Ihnv in 1870, eonsiHi’,e(l 
of a, thin pi(H'(‘. of wood J ft. long 
which servcid ns l'uHcdag(\ with a 
wing 2 1 ft, M'ide fixml sliglitly in 
front of tlie cent, rc of t.he wo<k1. 
At th(^ (md of tlu' wood a t,ailplane 
was fixed. Btdiind the wing was a 
two-bladi'd propellm* driven liy 
t,wiHl,ed elasHm Peiuiud He(mr(Ml 
lal,eral Hta,bility by bonding tlie tip 

of the wing 
slightly up- 
wards, HO that 
(,h(^ roots or bases 
of the wings 
joined the fuse- 
lag(' n.t an a.ngle 
like a vmy widi* 
V. 'rhisa,rrangi'- 
menti, eadUnl 
d IlKolral, al • 
i,bough Honu'' 
vvhai, modiliml, 
lM‘(!am(' normal 
pract ((!<■! in niu'o- 
na,ut)CM. (A'ce 
drag, otiposih'). 

Joining the 
wdngs to Urn 
fuHi'lage at an aiigli^ si, ops llm aero- 
plain' from swaying from sidi^ to 
side. If the aeroplum^ t,ipH to ones 
si(l(\ th(^ (md of the wdng forced 
down on that side presHos againsti 
the air uudenu'ath it. Tliis in- 
ereuHOH thc< priHsure of the air, 
wliieh iminedia,t,(dy foreos the tip 
of the wing up again, 

Benaud aehievmt Umgitudinal 
bulanee by Ixmding the tailplane 
upw^ards. When the none of the 
aeropbine tried to tip downwanls, 
the tall w'as formal up and presH<al 
against tlun air above it, Thin biul 
t,lu^^ effect of eompn'HHiug tlm air, 
w'hifdi then fonaal itmJf against the 
tailplam^ and pusliod it downwards 
until the^ bottom of the tailplane 
was agjun pressing against the 
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As the propoUor turns, the air 
around it is comprcssod to a higher 
pressure, and therefore becomes 

solid ” enough for the propeller 
blades to grip it. Some aeroplane 
propellers are behind the wing, 
when their screw etiect pushes the 
aeroplane forward, but the result 
is the same. 

For any given type of propeller- 
driven aircraft, a certain speed of 
the airscrew is sufficient to pro- 
duce a strong enough stream of air 
under the wing to prevent the 
aeroplane from falling to the moved from left to right like th(‘ 
ground. If the propeller turns too rudder of a boat. Attached to (‘ach 
slowly, the airstream under the Hide of the rudder is a Icaigth of 
wing will not bo strong enough to wire or rod ; these wires or rods 
hold up the wing, and the machine arc led through the fuselage and 
will quickly lose height. If the pro- fixed to each end of the rudcler bar 
peller stops, there will not bo any against which the pilot rests his 
stream of air under the wing, and feet. The pilot moves the rudder 
the force of gravity will then pull by pushing one foot or the otluu' 
the aeroplane to the ground, and against the bar, so i)ulling thci 
the pilot will have to glide his ma- rudder to the right or to the left, 
chine to earth. This is easy, pro- Jk^Kuiusc an aeroplane travuds 
vided the aeroplane is kc])t hal- very fast, sudden turning of the 
aneed on its centre of gravity. rudder might tear the rudeh'rand 

If the propeller is made to go so fin from the fuselage. So tlu', 
fast that the airstream it forces rudder is aHsisted by making the 
under the wings is more than 
enough to prevent the acro])lane 
from losing height, the extra 
strength of the stream of air under 
the wing will force A 
thewing ui)ward8, 
causing the aero- 
plane to (dimb. 

But to go faster, 
even if ho does not 
want to climb 
higher, the pilot 
must still increaso 
the speed of tlio 
propeller, which 
then screws fastcu* 
through the air. 

Increased speed 
without inci'OiiHcd 
height can be ob- 
tained by operat- 
ing a device called 
the elevator, 
which forces the nose of the aero- 
plane down as it tries to edimb, 

HO compelling the aeroplane to Hy 
straight although its Bp(^od is irl- 
creasing, (For the adaptation 
involved in jot-])ropened flight 
.v«c Jot Propulsion.) 

There are three main csontrols on 
an aeroplane ; the rudder, the 
elevators, and the ailerons. These 
are supplemented by auxiliary 
trimming surfaecH calk'd tabs, 

The fuselage of the aerojdaiio is 
continued backwards almost to a 
point, where thc^rc is mounted an 
upright fixed fin. This k(Hq)8 th<' 
aircraft from swaying from side to 
side. The end of tlio fin is hingt'd 
to form a rudder which can bo 



di'oHUi (U)iiui'i(ilii: Museum 

Ornithopter, or flapping wins machine, built as an experiment in 
1902. The wings consisted of feathers attached to .silk stretcherl over a light 
framework. A 3 h.p. petrol engine flapped the wings one hundred times a minute 

pkdcH the [»roc(‘HH and Iiumih tlu' 
whole aircraft to tlu^ hdt. WJu'ii 
tlu^HC opc'rations are n'V'ersed, ih(‘ 
ac'roplane turns to the right. Willi 
control column upright and rudd(‘r 
bar loved, tlu^ aerophiuci llicss itsedf 
ou a level eiourse, tlu^ iiilot in(U‘(dy 
having to use tlu^ ruddeu’ to contnd 
lateral movenunit. 

Climbing and diving are asHistod 
by the cdovators. Thcsi' art^ two 
flat Hurhiccs hingeel to lh(^ rear 
(‘(Igtis of th(^ lailfilaius on(!' on (Nuh 
side of tlu' fin, and coniK'cbal to 
the control (lolnmn, IVloving the 
control (^ohumi to tlu' rear faislioH 

np tlu^ clovaf,orH, 
vvhor(Ui])on the air 
pr (‘HHCH down 
against the np])or 
Hurfac(‘H of the 
ol('vntorH, HO fori'- 
ing the tail down. 
Th(^ noH(^ of the 
aeroplane tlll-s up, 
and tlu^ nuudiino 
bc^gins to climb. 
To r('dnc(* alf,i- 
t/U(hs lh(' contred 
o.f)lumn is puslu'd 
lbr\vu,r<l, ho turn- 
ing th(*i (diumtors 
d(>wi/; th(^ tail now 
riHoH.tlnnioHodipH, 
anti th(' lUToplatU' 
glides (Mirthwards. 
Sonn^ largi' a('ro- 
IP'S hav(‘ two 
or more sids of 
fins, ruddorH, and (d('vatorH, all in 
line and worked m(.Hd)aiu('ally. 

It is safest to land an (UTophuie 
at» a slow H])ee(l. d’o rednet‘ spt'cd 
when coming in to I/ind, the pilot 
pulls a lever cauKing a hinged 
flap in (>a.(di wing to tarn down and 
thus oiler strong r(‘HiHta.neii t,o the 
air rushing past the aiVcraft, ho 
slowing itH gliding Hp(*ed. iSp(HHl is 
also redue(‘(l by lantlitig against 
tin' prevailing wind. 

Jiihlhuraphif, ddu' Th(M)rv ol 
Klight., O. (h Sutton, IDP,); 'Tim 
Ihology of Idight, Fit/.patWok ami 
•Stiles, Id'l'f ; A vial ion, M, M. VVim- 
ptu'is, ll)dr» ; A('i’ophun' tStrmd uu^h, 
Mill's and Newol), )l)n«l j IVb'ehanies 
of Fliudit., A. (t Kontuoro, Pir>r>. 



Aeronautics. Aeroplane control surfaces : A, aileron. B, elevator. 
ruddep D, control column and rudder bar. The circled drawings show 
the direction and motion given to 
surfaces are moved. 


AViuuoj. ua*. 4.UO uuuioui ui'ftWlHKS SHOW tSiOl 

a to the aircraft when the appropriate .a,, 

See text in this and facing pago^ I 


aeroplane bank, just as a eyedist 
leans over when pedalling at Hp<'e<l 
round a kuul on a road. On the 
roar, or trailing edge, of eatdi wing 
there is a hing('d (lap (‘alk^d an 
aikwon, and the ailerons a, re eon- 
noctecltotho pilot’s control column, 
wliic'h (‘an bts moved backw'ards or 
forwards or from side to sidcu 
Movement of the control coin mu 
to the kdt raises the left aileron and 
lowers the right ono. Air pn^ssuro 
then forces the right wing up and 
the left wing down. The aeroplane 
then Imins or hanks over to tlu' 
kd’t, while at the same tinn* tlie 
pilot pushoH the rudder bar for- 
ward with his left foot, so pulling 
the raibh'r to the hd't, whiidi com- 
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1. One of the Wright brothers airborne on a glider, 190a. 

2. Orville Wright making the first flight on u powered 

aircraft, 1903. 3. The Wrights' first aeroplane. 4. 

Wilbur Wright completing a record flight of 50 miles, 
1908. 5, Santos-Dumout’s biplane of x<)of). fl. Uenry 

Farmun at the controls of the aeroplane in which he made 


the first ioO"iuilc flight, r<)oti. Siuitos*l)miumt 
Hying his first monoplane, 1909. 8. Louis BWriot making 
the first aeroi>laue ilight aiu’oss tlie MngUHli Channel, 
July as, 1909. 9 « J- C. Moore ilrubazou taking off in a 

Hhort-Wriglu bitilane, i<)09. to. Claude Cirnhame'- White 
competing in the race from London tt> Manchester, lyio 
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j. lln llavill.ind ^Ul^lllmtu IV rrctuuiiU'.'i.ituMi biniilxi. 
'4. Avn* I,.ui('ui;l(‘r: unU* luuUH'slimK ‘‘iiKint* nun-.lli'S 
j, Uotubin!): up u Sli'irt Sliiliuf;. .j. tlawkii: lliuTituiut^ 
IikIiUm*, whicli (uu’i'icil I'oui' uu uiiu. u.iiuiion. Wi'sllaud 
WtiirUviuil (lay and uinUI lifj;lit(*i’. u. Handley I’Tif.'c Halilux 

AEROPLANE* FAMOUS BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS 

/‘hnldn I, (Hinrlm W. Wcniiui; 2, Uiirrui t'a; S. "H'/Va H'aWi/"; 


lioiuhiM', with lour maidmu‘-guiis m nose and lad turret. 
y, Hawkin' 'I'yiihoon, higlr spinel lipUler with Nupifr 
Sahru uuKiue and lour c'auuoii. H Vdi^kiu’s Supin'uuu'iuu 
Spillii'c XIV, hipUudiitudc luditm' ciiuippud with a two- 
spoinl, two stUKi' «up(*r('UarK<.ul KuUs Koyco tlrilfou ('u^^iuu 

USED BY THE R.A.F. IN THE SECOND GREAT WAR 

4, (}, tinil H, ItnliHli OHU'htl; 5, •‘I'Uitht"; 7. dMiushded Vnnn 









1. Bocinp! Superfortress, vvliicli carricU a grtnttcr hoiub 
load farther, faster, and hi,u;lier than any other luaehim*. 

2. Douglas Havoc night lighter. 3. N, American Mustang 
lighter. 4. Curtiss Kittyhuwk H lighter. 5, tlrumman 
\Vildcat carrier-borne lighter. 6. Consolidated Liberator 


lieavy liomhcr. 7. Ihudiig Mving Idirhes-^ lannber 
H, Consoli<lided t‘atalina llytug ImaL lioniber. n, N, 
American Mitchell bomber. 10, Lockheed LiKblnlng 
liglUer. n, Donglus Dakota trausporl. u, Martin Mac 
auder bomber, jt.i. tininunau Avengt r napeda bomber 


AEROPLANE j AMERICAN FIGHTING MACHINES PROMINENT IN THE SECOND GREAT WAR 

t'Jiotoi, 1 and 9, Planet News; 2, 6, and 8, Ih’itlnh OJflelal; 5, Ati/ifiniiftut 4, b. IL Dk <nid 13, U>i* Pfiniat; 

7, Hat'lna Alnraft Co,; H), Cnitrnl Prvs^ % 
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Aeroplane. Vickers Vimy bomker taking off txom. St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, at the start of the first east-to- 
west aeroplane crossing of the Atlantic, June H- IS, 1919 


carrying power over long distances. 
x\t the end of the war, in 19LS, 
the Royal Air Force had in 
service fighters flying regularly at 
more than 150 in.p.li., and twin- 
engined bombers that conid carry 
2,{)00 H). of bombs nearly 8(i'o 
miles at 1(10 m.p.li. 

Immediately the b^irst (Ireat 
War (‘luled, nearly cv(‘ry eoimfry 
set about ap])Iying military ex- 
perience to civil aviation. Tbc^ 
transp(n’t aeroplanes of tiic early 
post-war period were all eonvertcKl 
from military designs. TIio finst 
London-Paris air Hervi<‘e, Aug. flo, 
1019, was by a coiiverfed Do 
Havilland bomber; the first, 
direct, crossing f>f tli(‘ Atla.nti(! by 
air, flunc 11-15, 1919, was by a. 
Vimy bomber, as was tfic lirst 
Fngland-Australia flight, Kov. II- 
J)ec. 10, 1919. Th(i Vimy Polls, 
another military aircraft, made 
the first England-South Afi'ica 
flights and the first Knglaud- India 
air jfau’iicy, Jan., 19 19, was by 
a Handley- Page bomber. 

Tlic specialised chunands of civil 
aviation led to the introduction of 
aeroplanes having gr<‘a.t(u‘ comfort 
and lower peti'ol eonsuniptiou. 
Among the llrsti aeropIan(‘H d(‘- 
signed for (ivil air trans})ort was 
the Bristol Pullman tri[)Ian('. 
Thereafler the ruling tcuulency 
was to build large, but not alwa^’s 
fast, aircraft wiili a good range, of 
flight and comfort able aeeomnuxbi- 
tion for passtuigcrs. 

One of the most striking ad- 
vances in eomnu'i’cial aircraft- 
de.sign was the Handley Pag(i 
airliner of the Heracles typ(^ 
which Imperial Airways put into 
operation on tlie en)ss-ebann(‘l 
and main Furojiean routes in 1 I . 
These machines were powered jiy 
four engines each developing 555 
Inp. to give a cruising spiked of 
120 m.p.li. T’hey carried a cr(‘.w 
of four and eoiild accommodate 
J8 passengers. About the same 
time the Meipio flying boat was 
introduced to maintain the Medi- 
terranean links of the Fmpiro a,ii' 


mnitu's. '^Phis 
luacliiix' weighed 
I I 1 on K f u 1 1 V 

I 

loadt'cl and could 
carry Hi passiui- 
g(*rs and a. ci‘('W of 
live. 9’ he four 
engincHdt‘V(‘lopc<l 
inovo tliaii 2J1(!0 
h.p. to giv(^ a, 
muiXinuiiu hihhmI 
of HIO in.p.b. 

All tlu'sci \vcr(* 
I) if) Ian (OS and 
dilTcr('dliHItd‘rom 
the nuiehiiu's of 
1909-10 excef)ti that tlu'V wert*; 
bigger, and bad more (‘oud'oHablc^ 
fusclag(‘s, strongcu- wings, and nu)r(* 
])owerfuI (mginc'H. 9’be llandh-y- 
Pag(^ Ih'rach's was anything biit, 
a, graceful aircraft-: witli its bilge 
wings bi-acc'd l)y a. mass of win^ and 
metal struts, it- laek(‘d coiu- 
fikdcly th(' clean liiuss bitia* asso- 
ciated wiili aircraft Hfaxab Wood 
still bad a prominent- ])Ia.('(' in ('ven 
large airliners, while t b<^ fiisafagi's 
of smallcn* a.(U'Of)Ian(‘H wc'r(' off(‘n a- 
woodcu fraimcwoi-k covered with 
canvas or ot-her fa-bric. 

Jaite in t-fu^ I920 n aircraft- di'-* 
signers began a close sludy of 
l^v 1 1 a-in 1 ( •-s, or streamlining. 


Thin sIiovNcd Ibat I be a(*re|ilaiie 
body and winpy alaadd ha\(' a ! 
fmr firojecl idtui a.i pofculile le Ibal 
as (he airriMfl movisl forward air 
resislanei' wa;'- naltKaMf (o a luiin 
mum. Tb(‘ monoplam" niforfi inneh 
h'HH re; u‘, si a nc<* to IIh* aii' tb.iu do«r! 
a. bifilaiKo and it \\n:i I ben din 
eov<‘red tlial an atwofilane wilh 
single wings was aetmilly mojr 
stahh^ and airwor(b,\ (ban waa a 
bipbnuo Designm'H ne\l- fnrnml 
atHmlioii to I In' umb'rcnrriagt'. 
wliicb olb'is'd an enormotia ainouni 
of n'sistanee and gol rid of (bal 
drag on sfa't'd by folding Die land 
ing wIh'i'Ih inlo I In' w ingn or eugitn* 
mu'elh'H during lligbl . 

By HKM tin* moiioplnn*' v\ilh 
rel rael aJth' umb't'ean'iage waa die 
plaeing tin* biplniu* for airlim* 
opt'ralion. Dm* of the moat 
Hinnavssful was the ,\nu'rb'an 
Ibaiglas IH12 Trnunpmf. ati all 
nu'la,! ImV'Wing monoplant' fiout'red 
by two 710 ii.p, enginea which 
eaiwii'd M pi)Mseng('rM and a i ri'w 
of (hiN'e at a. lop speed of glo 
m.pjn ^ B('caiUa(‘ of its lu\nry 
ca-bin il- was ('alhal Dn* Ihfn'e 
Indel.’’ ‘ 

99n'r('afl ('i* monoplaiu' idrlinern 
ra-pidly inen'afa'd in aiz-i', (airrying 
oapacily, raiifp', and (rngitn* lunu'f. 
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AirwayTin l°3F9hoso*%c?fit'w^£^md^aonU,iSK iDa?d V 
and acooanmodaled 34 paa»4a“», w«7e the 
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1. Avro Vulcan dcslta-wiag, (oui-'-eiiKiiu'd jet bomber of 
the R.A.F. a. U.S. Air Force vStratojet swept-wiuK' jet 
bomber. 3. Royal Navy carrier-borne Vickers Attacker. 
4 * R.A.F. (Hosier Javelin diilta-wiag |et fighter. 5. 
Folland Midge jet lighter de.signcd for the R.A.F. 6. 
Bristol Brltaimiu turbo-prop, airliner operatetl by B.O.A.C. 


7. Vlc.lve.rs Viscount turbo-prop. iurlhuT iu?tervH’.e vvilh 
British and U.S. airlines. K. l)e IlavUUiml piuttm ‘engine 
Hebron designed as a military or civil light transport. 
t) l)c tiavilliind four-engined jt*t airliner thiinet U. 
ro. ^ Boeing long-range, high altitude, Htratonruiser 
airliner used for expri'HS sm’viees aerohs the N. Atluutie, 
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TABLE 2 . AEROPLANE: WORLD ALTITUDE RECORDS 


Dalti 

f'iht 

j1 ire raft 

Alfifodr 

(A'W) 

UHifhie 


Ptiur 

( 'fOos'Cnr- 
h'oii Di'loilif 

1-12-0'.) 

H, l.n(.luun 

Aid(iln('tl,c 

1,4,80 

VnfoiiK'tl.i'. 

50 

Clifilou.s ( Krauco) 

M 

B- 1 2' 1 0 

(j. L(‘tJ:aKacux 

Ulrri'd, 

10,170 

Cnrunc 

50 

P.an (KraiHaO 

M 

l-O-l 1 

[i. (OUTOS 

l]i(n’i(d. 

12, .828 

Cin'imc 

100 

St, Male ( t'rain'c) 
'ranis ( l''raiH'o,) 

M 

11-12-12 

K,. Carres 

M()raia'-Saului('r 

1.8,405 

( Jii‘‘'ini(' 

100 

M ; 0 

2S- 1 2- 1 a 

C. Levaancuv 

H, W, Sclin'Hh'r 

ltl(''ri(d. 

20,07.8 

Cc Hhuiio 

80 

S(.. Itaphai'l (Pranc(“) 

M ; 0 

27-2-20 

la'p'O'i' 

1 1*.] 

Lilx'rl y 

400 

Dayton (ICS. A.) 

11 ; () 

18-0-21 

,1. A. McKi'ady 

l;(''i)cr('' 

:]4,.507 

1 JlMui.N' 

400 

jlaytmi (C.S. A.) 

It ; 0 

:jo-io-2:i 

Sadi-Lcroinl (‘ 

Nicunort-Di'lawc 
\Vrii4ld. A dacha 

:]d,50.5 

1 lispaiio-Siii/.a, 

400 

Paris ( Pi’jmci') 

M ; 0 

2.1-7-27 

(1. A, ( 'liainpioa 

:].8,:ir)8 

Pratt A'. Whitney 

425 

Wasliinalcn (C.S.A.) 

P ; 0 

2()-n-20 

\V, Niaii'iiliollVu 

.hinkcrs \V.:]| 

4 1,705 

llristol .lupitcr 

420 

D(‘SM;ui ((hn'many) 

M ; 0 

4’0-:{o 

A. ,8()U(‘('k 

Wriald; Aiiaclic 

i:i,i(io 

Pra(4. A' Whil imy 

4 50 

Wasldiiei.on ( C.S.A.) 

11 ; 0 

1 (i-o-;i2 

C. K. Ciiwins 

Viidvcr.H V('spai 

4:1,070 

llristol IN'misus 

550 

lliislol (li.K./ 

It ; 0 

2.8-10-3:] 

C. Leiuoiia', 

Pol-az 

.14,810 , 

CnniiK'- Hhoiic. 

870 

\'ill!U“oiil)lay (lO'ninaO 

It : 0 

ii-4-:ii 

It. I)(aiatl 

('apnad 

47,:i52 

Hrisl.ol IN'gasu.s 

000 

lOima (lial.N') 

It ; 0 

28 -io-:{a 

K. It. I). Swa,ui 

Urislol 

. 10 , 04:1 

llristol P<‘i,;a,sus 

4 00 

Parnlioronah ( C .K A 

M : 0 

;{0-a-:]7 

M. ,) . Adam 

lirisl.e! 

5 : 1 , 0:17 

Hrisldl Pi'KasUH 

100 

Karnl)()roufJ!h (11. K.) 

M ; 0 

22-1 ()-:]. 8 

M. IVzd 

( 'apron! 

5(1,010 

Pianido 

1,000 

Montacalio (Italy) 

H ; 0 

2:]-3-tH 

,1. (:uiuiinp;lm,ni 

Vampire 

50,410 

I). 11. Chost 

.1 

lladlahl (C.K.) 

M : It ; P 

4-5-5:] 

W. (dbli 

('aidxn'va- 

0 : 1,008 

2 BrI.st.ol Olympu.H 

J 

Ilrist-ol (C.K.) 

I\I ; It ; P 


J. jot (txiwtn’ nuuwun'd in thru.sii). H, Itiplnno. M, monopluni'. (), pilot worn lu'('al-hinp; apiinnituK. 

I\ prortHuriHod corkpit. It, n't,nn‘iid»l(i uml(‘rciin'ia!.'(^ 

(/'tn’ btilUmii (illituifi’- rrrortls, ncr, Ikilfooii ; for vorkrt oltifudr I'crordH^ sro. liookid .) 


enabled piloiH to lly blind t.brouj»:b 
all weatlu'.rH. 

High-lTC((uon('y nidio beaniH 
wore dov(do|)ed to provider an 
inviHiblo ^uidti lino to a. naJo land- 



Aeroplane. A revolutionary wing shape was the delta, 
as exemplified in this R.A.F. Avro Vulcan bomber 
photographed Srom below (see also page 136) 

ing on a tog-bound aorodrotne. 

Kadar (f/.r.) provided aircraft 
with anti-c()lliHion Hafeguards and 
meariH to navigate w'hcn Hying 
blind. Uadio-tolegrapby and rudio- 
lelcphony made poHHiblo con- 
tinuouH contact beUvtMm ground 
and air and botw(K‘n airboria^ 
aircraft. 

Experionoo gained in the niann- 
faetnre of military aircraft during 
the Second (irt'at War wuh em- 
bodied in greatly improvc'd trann- 
port aoro))lan(m btult aft(n* it. 

By ■ 1950 giant paHHonger aero- 
planes — e.g. the Boeing Strain- 
cruiser, the jet-propelled D.H. 

Comet, the .Bristol tnrbo-propcller 
Britannia — were being construc- 


witlKHiti a.HteadiIy"in(‘.r<‘aHing (dlici- 
(MU'V in airerafi' cngini'S. dHus 
ellieicney was mainly a maU(‘r of 
ineiH'asing 1b(' ratio of horH('-powor 
to w(Mgl»t. d’lu^ lirst W right- ('iigiin^ 
dtw'eloped I b.p. for <n'ery «l linof 
its weight; by IDM Ibo ratio bad 
wenti into Hervie(^ beam iinprov(‘d to *1 lb. of engine 
onstunu’al B.O.A.C. w('igbt- p<'r horHcspowtU’ (levelop(‘d, 
rou((^H, but in lori't, and by I9IK vv(‘igbi' had been rc'- 
following ai Htnai's duc(*(l fo 1*8 lb. p('r horse-powfM’. 
of a, e- e i d 0 1) t H I mni(‘diat('l>'‘ al'ler tb(‘. Second, 
thought, io la^ dm'. (b‘(‘a.t War, wIk'U I.Ih' piston (‘Ugine 
to nn^lal fntigiuN r<'acb(Hl its grcMdost el1ici(mcy, 
it \vu.M wil.bdra.wn povvtn* nuils ha,d b(a'U Inn'lt giving 
from Ht'rvioe.. In 1 Ii.p. for h'Hs Ilian oiu^ pound. 

1955 jihuis wiu’e wi'igbt of (aigiiu'. Singh' pisl.on 

Ix'ing ma.d(^ to (rngirn's vv(‘r(^ ca,i)a,bl(^ of well ov(‘r 

r(8>bu'(^ it by iin- IbOlH) b.p. and further devidop- 
proveal and more nu'ntH might, have! eiilminaied in 
elaJiorati'ly tt'Htial powm' miils of S, (1(1(1 b.p., which 
v('rHionH. in cojiHidi'i'ial ilu' ultiande liniil. of 

Appna-ia.lion of (bo piston-taigine, and (be lindt 
(he ini[)oi’tanc(^ of at. which an airscianv drivmi by it. 
aerodymunic do- would la^ cHiciimL Ibit before 

sign lamid have tb(‘H(^ limils could b(* a.cln('vtal ilct 
aclueved liillc in IVopidwou (f/.e.) revival all con-^ 
the d(W('loj)m(mt ceplions of tmgim^ jiowa'r and of 
of (he a.i,n*oplane a(‘ropla,n(^ H)HH‘dH. 



Aeroplane. The crescent-shaped wiuf?, first used for the Handley PaKc 
Victor bomber, here shown photographed from beneath, increases the 
efficiency of high-altitml© jot aircraft 


(ed. dhie Connd. airliiu'r, jiowi'iaal 
by four l-urbo-j(v(. (mgim's, had a. 
ci'uiHing Bpc(al of -IbO m.]).h. and 
a, ra,ng(^ of 5vl(H) inilcM. l(. a,ceom- 
modaical -IH pa,HHcng(‘rs in a 
, pri\sHuriH('d indiin. 

In 1 952 (lu' ( blind; 


lilllllllllil 
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arti irwtijn- 

UODM Ol* ( 1 h' Ilfll,VM I'l. II« 

riumptrt‘, LowiH (VuniipiH*!!, iuhI 
(IIUhmIi Mtirniy, (htHHuft At*M{*h* 
yliiH, of Trap^ociy, tSillHa't 


iw itHowfj, naiiu* oi tno urt-toi 
f, 1(0(1 Amdi'piuH, lo olawiciU wyth" 
(ilogy la* wttn ilu* god of lardioitic, 
though Homo*’ HpiuikM of liioj ai a 
inortnJ, ’'riu* hou of Apol!t> and 
CoroniH, h»' wtin n |iU|)il of the 
mitaur ^(Uu'imo. By hia ktiow- 
It'dgo of t,lio hording art. ho wm 
able to roHtoo* tlu* thwl tti lUo. 
and bin uho tjf thiM power artnwr tl 
tho ang(‘r of ^Sturn. \vho killed him 
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Af&liation (Latin ad, to : jilius, 
son). Legal term meaning the fix- 
ing of the paternity of an illegiti- 
mate child. In English law, an 
application for an affiliation order 
can be made onh' by a woman who 
is single or a widow or, in some cir- 
cumstances, living separated from 
her husband. The mother may 
apply before the birth or within 12 
months after it or, if the father has 
before then ceased to live in Eng- 
land, within 12 months after his 
return. She may apply at any 
later time if she can prove that the 
father in the 12 months after the 
birth paid money for the child’s 
maintenance, or if before the child 
was born she w^as a party to a mar- 
riage which was void because she 
or the other party was under IG. 
At the hearing the m<ither’s evi- 
dence must be corroborated by, 
c.g. admission by the father or 
acts of familiarity. 

The minimum order is 30s. a 
week with, in addition, the costs of 
the birth and, if the child has died, 
the funeral expenses. The pay- 
ments normally continue until the 
child is 13 or, if the court so directs, 
16, and may later bo extended un- 
til the child is 21 if the child is to 
continue full-time education or 
training. The payments end on the 
death or adoption of the child (un- 
less it is adopted by the mother) or 
the death of tlie father ; mar-riage 
of the mother after obtaining an 
order does not end the father’s 
obligation to make the payraentis. 

Affinity (Lat. affiais, border- 
ing). In biology, an existing rela- 
tionship or connexion between 
different species of animals or 
plants, pointing to a more or less 
common origin. It is estimated by 
the resemblance of strnct.ural 
characters, not by functions. Thus, 
a similar structural basis of a fore- 
limb points to affinity irrespective 
of whether the limb be used for 
flight or other method of loco- 
motion. 

In chemistry, affinity is applied 
to the tendency which any two 
substances may have to combine 
with each other. 

In English law, the term affinity 
is used to describe the relationship 
between the husband and his wife’s 
relatives, or the wdfe and the 
husband’s relatives. It is distin- 
guished from consanguinity in 
which there is a blood relationship. 
Degrees of affinity considered by 
the Church a bar to marriage are 
set out in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Not all are legally binding: 
maniage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was legalised in 1907 ; mar- 
riage with a deceased husband’s 


brother, 1921 ; marriage with a 
deceased wife’s niece or aunt, 1931. 

Affirmation. Solemn declara- 
tion made before a competent 
officer in place of an oath. Under 
the Oaths Act, 1888, any penson 
who, on giving evidence, or upon 
any other occasion when an oath 
is required — e.g. on enlistment in 
the army — objects to being sworn, 
is allow'cd to make an affirmation 
instead, if the taking of an oath is 
contrary to his religious belief or if 
he has no religious belief. Such an 
affirmation has the same force as an 
oath, a w'ltness who affirms falsely 
being fully guilty of perjury. 

Afforestation. The raising of 
plantations of trees on land that is 
naturally bare or land that has not 
carried trees for a number of years. 
It is contrasted with re-afforcsta- 
tion (the replacement of recently 
felled trees). Afforestation in- 
cludes replanting of areas of 
open inferior forest or of scrubland. 

Affray (Fr. efjraypr, to frighten). 
In English law, a disturbance of 
the public peace on the part of 
two or more persons by acts of 
violence wdiich, while not grave 
enough to constitute a felony, are 
yet of such a nature as to terrify 
peaceful citizens. Mere threats do 
not amount to an affray ; there 
must be a blow given or a weapon 
drawn. An affray differs from an 
aswsault in that an affray is a public 
offence. iVn assault in private is 
not an affray. 

Affreightment (Fr. affretemenl, 
the hiring of a ship). Contract 
under wffiich a shipowner agrees, 
for remuneration, to carry goods 
in liis ship. The remuneration is 
called freight. When a shipowner 
grants some person the right to use 
the wffiolo or a principal part of a 
ship for carrying his goods, it is 
called chartering the ship ; the 
person W’ho has the right to have 
goods carried is callecl the char- 
terer ; and the document is callecl 
the chart er-mrtv. It is for the 

A 

charterer to decide what goods 
shall be carried on the ship or the 
part chartered to him. A charter- 
]:>arty may be for a voyage or voy- 
ages, or for a period, p.g. a year, 
when it is called a time-charter. 
When tlie shipowner does not 
charter his ship, but agrees to 
carry speciffc goods, probably for 
different persons, the contracts of 
affreightment will be bills of lading. 

In the absence cf special terms, 
a shipowmer is responsible for the 
safety of the goods carried under a 
charter-party unless they are lost 
or damaged by reason of an act of 
God, the Queen’s enemies, or in- 
herent defect in the goods — e.g, in- 


adequate packing. But it is the 
practice for shipowners to hmit 
their liability very severely by the 
terms of the charter-party, and 
this they are free to do. But under 
the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 
1924 (based on recommendations 
of an international conference at 
Brussels in 1922), it ceased from 
1925, for goods carried under a bill 
of lading from a port in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland, to be 
open to the parties to make any 
terms they please. The shipowmer 
may by contract increase his lia- 
bility, but he cannot reduce it. 
The main provisions of the act are 
that the shipowner undertakes to 
exercise due diligence to make the 
ship seaworthy ; he is not liable 
for loss or damage not chic to his 
own actual fault or privity or the 
fault or negligence of hia servants ; 
he is not liable for loss or damage 
over £100 per package unle.ss the 
nature and value of goods is de- 
clared. 

In addition, the shipowner’s 
liabilit}’, whether under a charter- 
party or a bill of lading, is limited 
by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, to £8 per ton of the ship’s 
tonnage in respect of loss or 
damage not due to liis actual fault 
or privity.' 

Affric. Glen, river, and lake of 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. The 
glen is of exceptional beauty^. The 
river, 18 ni. long, which passes 
through it and the lake to j oin the 
Glass river, is included in the N- of 
Scotland hydro-electric installa- 
tions. 

Afghan Hound. Breed of d og, 
probably an offshoot of the Arabian 
Saluki. A hunting dog in its native 
country, the Afghan can be trained 
as a highly intelligent and com- 
panionable home dog. The usual 



ASghan Hound. Dignified specimen 
oE this breed of large dog 


height is 27 to 29 ins. The char- 
acteristic shock of silky hair on 
tho top of the head and the con- 
trast of short hair on the back with 
long hair on quarters and logs give 
it an appearance that is eccentric 
but dignified. 






I. Lealder of a camel caravan. 3. An inhabitant of E. 
Afghanistan, of the same stock as the tribesmen of north- 
vilest Pakistan. 3. Open-fronted shops and street-vendors 
in Kabul, the capital. 4. Camel train winding through 


the Khyber Pass, a defile between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 5. A tree-lined motor road connecting Kabul 
with one of'the provincial capitals, 6, Suspension bridge 
spanning the Kabul river to the west of Jalalabad 
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on Sept. 3, 1879, lic_ and liis 
companions were assassinated. 

The ameer, Yakub Khan, was 
forced to abdicate, and in July, 

1880, Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, 
grandson of Dost Mahomed, was 
recognized as ameer. In the 
meantime, Ayub Khan, a brother 
of the late ameer, marched upon 
Kandahar, and on July 27,1880, the 
battle of Maiwand [q.v.) occurred. 
Eventually, Ayub Khan, totally 
defeated, fled to Persia on Oct. 4, 

1881, leaving Abd-ur-Rahman as 
the sole ruler of Afghanistan. 
Abd-ur-Rahman reigned until 
Oct. 1, 1901, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Habibullah 
Khan. In the , Anglo-Russian 
Treaty of 1907 Great Britain under- 
took not to annex Afghanistan 
and the Russian government 
declared the country to be beyond 
the sphere of Russian influence. 

In 1915 the German govern- 
ment sent a mission to Afghani- 
stan to incite the ameer to assist 
in liberating India. The ameer 
firmly refused the inducements 
held out to him to forsake his 
British ally. He was assassinated 
on Feb. 20, 1919, and the throne 
was seized by his brother, although 
the rightful heir was the eldest 
son of the former ameer. Even 
after the accession of Amanullah, 
third son of Habibullah, the 
country remained unsettled, and 
in May armed bodies of Afghans 
crossed the Indian frontier {see 
Afghan Wars). In 1929, Aman- 
ullah, whose western ideas were 
repugnant to his countrymen, 
abdicated in favour of his brother, 
Inayatullah Khan, who, however, 
was forced to abdicate. Halub- 
uUah, a brigand chieftain, seized 
the throne, but was subsequently 
defeated and executed by Nadir, 
who became king. Nadir Sliah W'as 
assassinated in 1933, and was 
succeeded by his son Mohammed 
Zahir yhah (b. 1914). 

Bibliography. History of Afghan- 
istan, G. B. Malleson, 1878 ; Asiatic 
Neighbours, S. S. Thorbuni, 1894 ; 
At the Court of the Amir, J. A. Gray, 
1895 ; Fortv-one Years in India, 
Lord Roberts, 1898 ; Afghanistan, 
A. Hamilton, 1906 ; Under the Ab- 
solute Amir, F. A. Martin, 1907 ; 
Afghanistan, the Bufibr State, J. G. 
Lyons, 1910 ; The Kingdom of 
Afghanistan, G. P. Tate, 1911 ; 
History of Afghanistan, Sir Percy 
Sykes, 1940. 

Afghan Wars. The extension 
of the British dominion in India, 
coupled with fears of Russian 
aggression, led to wars between 
Great Britain and Afghanistan in 
1838-42 and 1878-79. A further 
war broke out in 1919. 


In 1838 Great Britain decided 
to restore the ex-ameer, Shah 
Sujah, whose place on the throne 
had been taken by Dost Mahomed. 
Under Sir John Keane an armv 

V 

marched through the Bolan Pass, 
entered Kandahar, and saw Shah 
Sujah crowned. The only serious 
resistance came from the fortress 
of Ghazni, but in July, 1839, it 
was successfully stormed. 

In 1841 seven British officers 
were murdered in Kabul, and on 
Jan. 6, 1842, the garrison, wdiich in- 
cluded 8,000 Anglo-Indian troops, 
surrendered on condition that they 
.w'ere allowed to return to India. 
A treaty was signed and the retreat 
began. In a pass between Kabul 
and Jalalabad all the troops and 
their followers, 16,000 men, 
women, and children, w’ere over- 
whelmed and murdered, one man 
alone, Dr. Brydon, escaping. The 
Afghans followed the way to India, 
but General Sale held Jalalabad 
against them. An Anglo-Indian 
army forced the Khyber Pass, 
relieved Jalalabad, and in Sept, 
occupied Kabul, where it was 
joined by a column from Kandahar, 
which the British garrison had re- 
fused to surrender. At the end of the 
year Afghanistan was evacuated. 

Shere AU and Russia 

In 1875 the British Government, 
alarmed for the safety of the 
Indian frontier, requested Shere 
Ali, the ameer to allow a British 
agent to reside at Herat. After 
some negotiations he refused, and 
in July, 1878, signed a treaty 
placing* Afghanistan under . the 
protection of Russia. The viceroy 
sent a mission to Afghanistan, but 
this was not allowed to enter the 
country, and w^ar followed. 

In Nov., 1878, three Anglo- 
Indian armies took the field. One 
entered Kandahar ; a second 
occupied Jalalabad ; but the third, 
under Roberts, reaching Kuram 
without opposition, there found an 
army of Afghans in a formidable 
position on the Peiwar Kotal. 
Roberts led a force round the 
enemy’s fianl<, and on Dec, 2 drove 
them in headlong flight. On May 
26 the treaty of Gandamak granted 
the British demands. 

On Sept. 3 follovdng, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, the British representa- 
tive at Kabul, and his staff were 
murdered. Roberts, sent there at 
once with an army, defeated the 
Afghans and entered Kabul. He 
remained there for nearly a year, 
engaged in almost constant hos- 
tilities, In July, 1880, a British 
force met with disaster at Maiwand, 
near Kandahar, and there followed 


the siege of the British garrison in 
that city. Roberts was ordered to 
avenge the loss, and vith 10,000 
men, marching over 300 miles in 
three weeks, he defeated the 
Afghan army outside Kandahar 
on Sept. 1. British prestige was 
restored, and Abd-ur-Rahman, the 
candidate favoured by the Anglo- 
Indian authorities, eventually be- 
came ameer. 

In May, 1919, Amanullah Khan 
began a campaign against the 
British, his troops crossing the 
frontier at several points in the 
Kh 3 d:)er Pass district. 

Having seized three points in 
the hills N. of the Khyber, the 
Afghans advanced to Ashrafi Khel, 
and threatened Landi Kotal. Sir 
Arthur Barrett., commanding the 
British forces on the frontier, 
drove the enemy from the neigh- 
bourhood on May 9, and marching 
into Afghan territory occupied" 
Dakka Fort, 10 m. N.W. of Landi 
Kotal. On May 16 the Afghans 
attacked Dakka in force, but w^re 
repulsed. Next day they 'were 
again defeated on the hills W. cf 
the fort. On May 21 Jalalabad 
and Kabul were bombed from the 
air. The Afghans started an offen- 
sive in the Tochi and Gumal 
valleys, and a force of 3,500 
Afghans attacked Thai Fort in the 
Kurram Valley, but these efforts 
failed. Amanullah made overtures 
for peace ; a conference was held 
on July 26 at Rawalpindi, and 
peace was concluded on Aug. 8, the 
ameer forfeiting the subsidy of 
£120,000 a year which- the Indian 
government had previously paid, 

Afmadu. Town in (Italian) 
Somaliland. It lies 100 m. E. of 
the Kenya border. After severe 
bombing raids by the South 
African Air Force, the Italians 
evacuated the town on Feb. 10, 
1941, and fled towards Kismayu. 
Afmadu was occupied by the 
King’s African Rifles on Feb. 11. 

A fortiori (Lat. from the stron- 
ger). Form of argument in which 
it is assumed that what has been 
found true or applicable to certain 
cases is with all the more reason 
true or applicable to the case under 
consideration. It may be thus ex- 
pressed mathematically : if B is 
greater or less than G, and A is 
greater or less than B, much more 
then is A greater or less than 0. 

Afranius, Lucius (c. 100 b.c.). 
Roman comic dramatist. He wrote 
comoediae togalae, comedies dealing 
with Roman manners, as con- 
trasted with those of Plautus and 
Terence, whose plots were more or 
less taken from Greek sources. 
Fragments of his writings survive. 
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Africa. Arabs with their camels in the Tunisian desert. The ridges formed 
by wind-blown sand are clearly seen in the foreground 


The Ruwenzori ran^e, which 

not 


]\laga(li-Natroa lakes in Kenya. 
Victoria Nyanza,, the wmter-fillcd 
lowest section of the African 
plateau in this region, is one of the 
main reservoirs for the White Nile. 
Other lakes of fresh or hrackish 
water ineliide Lakes BangAveulu 


attains some 16,800 ft., Avas 
formed by volcanic action. 

RrcERS ANT) Lakes. Large 
areas of Africa have no outlet to 
the sea. The rest of the continent 
is for the most part drained by 
rwers floAving to the Atlantic or 
to the Mediterranean. The proxi- 
mity to the Indian Ocean coastline 
of a long I'elt of highlands means 
that most rivers floAving to that 
ocean are short ; the Zambezi 
(1,600 m. ) and tlie Limpopo (800 m.) 
reach it throAigh interruptions in 
the eastern highlands. The Nile 
(3,o00 m.) flows nortliAvard to 
the Mediterranean from Victoria 
Nyanza. 

The vSenegal, the Black Volta, 
the White Volta, and above all the 
Niger and its tributaries drain 
West Africa to the Atlantic ; the 
Niger’s beadAvaiers are in the 
Futa Jallon Highlands less than 
200 miles from the sea, but the 
river flows N.E. before eventually Rukwa in Tanganyika ; Leopold 
curving toAvards the 8.E. and II and Tumba in the Belgian 
reaching the sea, through a delta Congo ; Lake Chad in French 
in Nigeria some 2,500 m. from Equatorial Africa ; and Ngami in 
its source. Farther south is the Bechuanaland, the last being 
estuarv of the Congo ; this riA^'er mainly a vast swamp. There are 


OkoA'ango SAvamps in Bechuana- 
land, and the sudd regions along 
the upper Nile. 

Deserts. The Sahara-Libyan 
desert in the N. extends W.-E. 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea ; 
in the S.W. is the Kalahari desert. 
Both occur in latitudes where 
pre.ssure is relatively high through- 
out the year and AA^here winds 
noi’mally bloAV from the east ; 
hence these deserts on the lecAvard 
(western) side of the land-mass 
(the Kalahari in the W. of South 
Africa, the Sahara on the W. of 
the combined Asia-Africa land- 
mass). There is evidence that 
during historic times desert con- 
ditions ha.ve become more intense 
in parts of Africa ; in the Rhoe- 
nieiaii and Roman period areas of 



Africa. Village of Central Africa, in the Miisgu country : this lies between 
Bornu (part of which is in Nigeria) and the country of Baghirtai 


and MAveru in Northern Rhodesia 


(more than 3,000 m. long), Avith 
its great tributaries, drains tlie 
greater part of central Africa. 
Other rivers reach- . . , 
ing the Atlantic 
include the Kwanza 
(or C u a D z a ) , 

Kuneue (or Cun- 
ene), and Orange. 

Inland drainage, 
systems include 
rivers that gradu- 
ally lose them selves 
in desert regions, 
e.g: in the Sahara, 
or which floAv to in- 
land lakes, such as 
Lake Chad. 

The principal 
lake system, in the 
Great* Rift Valley, 
include Lakes 
Nyasa, Tangan- 
yika, Kiva, Ed- 
ward, Albert, and 
Rudolf, and the 


extensive depressions AAdiich, after 
rains, become swamps, e.y. the 
Lorian swamps in Kenya, the 



Africa. 


An oasis in the Libyan desert with its Arab village o! irregular, 
flat-roofed houses roughly built of sun-dried mud bricks 


North Africa, noAA" arid, produced 
cereaks, while in Livingstone’s 
time the region about Lake Ngami 
was relatively well-Avatered ; more- 
over, it is thought that the volume 
of Avater flowing through the 
Zambezi is less now than when 
the Portuguese first reached it. 

Climate. The greater part of 
Africa lies within the tropics — the 
. largest tropical 
land-mass in the 
world. Only along 
its northern and 
southern fringes, 
Avhich are almost 
equidistant from 
the Equator, have 
European colon- 
isers settled in 
large numbers be- 
cause in general 
the tropical cli- 
mates of Africa are 
inimical to white 
settlement. 

The continent’s 
climatic regions 
fall almost sym- 
metrically north 
and south of the 
Equator. The Congo 
Basin, the Guinea 
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ASrica. Left : woman of Tanganyika winnowing grain by pouring it from one 
basket to another. Right : thatched beehive-shaped container for grain, used 

by the native peoples of Uganda 


very import ant. The Natal coast- 
lands have woods (with palms, 
euphorbias, and wild banana trees) 
which deteriorate at higher alti- 
tudes into grasses and thorn veld ; 
the High Veld is true plateau 
gi-asslandwith a few trees (acacias). 

Fafna. North of the Sahara th(^ 
fauna is similar to that of Furope. 
and Asia Minor and includes foxes, 
wolves, and bears ; south of it is 
the African fauna proper. The, 
(»pen plains are the hornet of the 
antelope, giraffe, buffalo, zebra, 
wild ass, rhinoceros and^ bon, 
leopard and hyena ; some of tb(‘se 
occur also in north Africa. The 
elephant is found in both savanna 
and forest, and although vii’tually 
extinct south of the Zambezi, is 
still found in the Kn\"sna and Addo 
districts of Cape Frovinee. The 
chimpanzee and gorilla occur in 
the forests of western equatorial 
Africa and baboons are, with a 
few exceptions, peculiar to this 
continent. The okapi and giraffe 
are also indigenous — thc‘ okapi in 
the Semliki forests, the giraffe most 
commonly in southern French 
Sudan and Niger Tei-ritory, 
Somaliland, and Kcmya. The 
hippopotamus and eroeodile 
abound in the tropical rivers. Tht' 
single-hnmpcd camel occurs in th(^ 
northern deserts and steppes. 
Game laws and extensive preserves 
prevent the extermination of the 
rarer .species of animals. 

Robert Jones 

Peoples. It is cliffienlt to classify 
in detail the peoples of Africa. 
There are so many groups in- 
sufficiently documented ; known 
groups fall into different categories 
according to the particular culture 
traits used in their classification, 
the evidence of physical character- 
i.stics cuts across that of cidtunu 


Physically the general uniformity 
of particular charac'ters of adapt- 
ive significance in the pcoph'S of 
Africa south of the Sahara, such 
as dark skin colour, lineai’ity of 
physicpie, breadth of nose, thick- 
ness of lips, point to long (‘volution 
in th(‘ir ])res(‘ut tropical environ- 
ments. Within this liroad frame- 
work difference's in d'tail appear 
to be gr(‘ater Ix'tvveen ])eoples of 
(liff'e rc'ut main linguistic groupings 
and from region to region, than be- 
tween peoples of the sa me language 
gi’oup inhabiting a single region. 
(Similarly, wdien allowance has 
l)C(‘u made for those ittuns of 
culture diirctly related to habitat, 
tlii'ro is a gen(?ral temdeney for thc^. 
main cultural pattern to (U)iiic‘ide 
with the broad linguistic ])attern ; 
and the peoples arc classified heu-e 
on the basis of linguistic (‘vidence. 

Negro: (1) Bantu-speaking 

pC‘oples form the greater part of 
th(' population of the e.ontinent 
south of the lim^ running roughly 
eastwards from the mouth of the 
Rio d(‘l Rev to Mombasa. Before 


the arrival of the coloni.sing modem 
European, there were numerous 
migrations recorded in tradition, 
the last of which occurred during 
the times of tlu' early white 
settlors. These migratioias (facili- 
tated by the geographical con- 
ditions of Africa) have resulted in 
leather moi’e uniformity of culture 
and physical appearance than 
might have betai expected, though 
there remain eonsiclerable differ- 
enees in detail from peoxffe. to 
people. 

Most Bantu peoples, unless pre- 
vented by some adv^orse environ- 
mental factor (such as the presence 
of tsetse), keep cattle, which con- 
stitute more than an economic 
asset : they are often associated 
with rcligi(ms and magical beliefs 
and practices ; they mea.sure 
social prestige as distinct from 
economic w('alth ; they are used 
in the payment of hridewcahh by 
the family of the bridegroom to 
that of the bride wdiich Herve.s so 
important a function, that of 
“ marriage insurance,” in the 
society. Most of the Bantu prac- 
ti.se agriculture, usually some form 
of shifting cultivation, consisting 
of alternate cultivation and aban- 
donment of their land. 

Among some, political organiz- 
ation is not centralised but diffuse, 
(‘Iders having some authority over 
their own groups hut recognizing 
no common allegiance. Others 
have been united under a single 
ruler, with highly organized sys- 
tems of government. iSometimes 
authority is vested in a single clan, 
whose head appoints lesser chiefs ; 
the kingdom of Buganda, for 
example, i-eachcd an extremely 
intricate degree of development of 
this nature which compared fav- 
ourably with that attained in 
many European states of fairly 
recent history. The jDolitical unit 
tends not ta he associated with 



ASrica. Zulu craftsman in one of the reserves for native peoples ia South 

Africa mocleUing portrait basts in clay 
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pflirticulci'r circfliS of Ijiiicl, bnt with 
particular groups of persons. 

Most peoples practise some form 
of initiation ceremony, or scries 
of ceremonies, at the time of 
admission of individuals into the 
adult state. Associated with these 
ceremonies are periods of instruc- 
tion of formalised education in 
matlers not acquired during the 
ordinary day-to-day experiences 
which form the main iiart of the 
preparation for full iiartieipation 
in the way of life of the particuhy 
people. ” Sometimes initiation is 
linked with the division of males 
of the society into age grades, 
training of which constituted the 
source of the military power of 
the people, for example of the 
Zulu. Military organization in 










Africa. Boys oS the Boloki-speaking 
group, Belgian Congo 
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by secret societies responsible 
for maintenance of discipline 
and respect for custom, thereby 
serving a useful purpose in the 
preservation of law and order ; 
inemhcrship is obtained by the 
payment of dues. Age sets exist 
among many of these peoples, being 
associated in some instances, e.g* 
among the Cross River Ibo, with 
the performance of public duties 
such as policing or clearing paths. 

In their customary riles human 
sacrifice and cannibalism played 
a significant but very small part. 
The cult of earth spirits, closely 
associated with ancestral spirits, 
is much more widespread ; fer- 
tility of the soil is considered to be 


the people, for example of the dependent on ^ their fa^ our. A 

Zulu. Military organization in ation and dispersion. The Ibo of supreme deity is frequently at the 
other peoples, 'e.g. the Baganda, Nigeria consist of some 2,000 social head of the spirit hierarchy, 
was ou the basis' of personal tics units, for which there is no single. (3) The Nilotic and Nilo- 
instead of age grades. ruler ; in each the village elders Hamitic peoples are less numerous 

In many ^peoples the diiof or and individuals with personality than the Bantu- and Sudanic- 
particular' elders have ritual as or possessions share authority, speaking groups. _ Among them 
well as political duties to perform, Among the Akan of the Gold economic and social emphasis is 
and UTDOU the satisfactory per- Coast, chief.s and their councils hold on cattle, though some agriculture 
formance of these ceremonies the sway over large areas, sometimes is usually practised, in a few groups 
prosperity of the people and the by allegiance from lesser chiefs. almost exclusively, 
fertility of their herds and crojis Characteristic of most of these Northern Nilotic peoples tend 
(supposedly) depend. dome peoples is the influence exerted to look down on hunting, which 


peoples, notably those 
in the region of 
Victoria Nyanza, dc- 
yeloped a special 
priesthood. Religion 
in most of the Bantu 
included the per- 
formance of sacriticc, 
the dominance of an 
ancestral cult, and 
usually the existence 
of a vague higher 
power. 

(2) The Sudanic- 
speaking peoples are 
thought to be numeri- 
cally similar to the 
Bantu. The basis 
of their economy is 
agriculture, though 
where tsetse is 
absent some cattle 
are kept. Hunting 
plays an important 
part, especially in the 
eastern groups (e.g. 
Bongo, Macli). Eco- 
nomic specialisation 
is more developed 
among them, especi- 
ally in the -west, and 
consequently trading, 
in which women ac- 
tively engage, plays 
a more important 
part ; several large 
cities have evolved. 

Political organiza- 
tion varies between 
extremes of centralis - 




















Africa. Mother and children of Manicaland, a district 
Mozambique once adminiatered bv the Mozambioue Comnanv 




is highly esteemed 
by some southern 
groups. Authority 
among Dinka and 
Nuer is diffuse, but 
in the 8hilluk near by 
is centralised, being 
vested in the king. 
Absence of a political 
head is characteristic 
of the Nilo-Hamitca, 
who are notable also 
for the absence of 
villages. Socially the 
system of descent 
groups, clans, and 
lineages is dominant, 
affecting man y 
activities. Age di- 
visions are marked. 
Among the ^lasai the 
main function of ago 
groups was formerly 
to provide a perman- 
ent source of man- 
power for fighting. 

The dominant form 
of religion among the 
Nilo- Karaites is an 
ancestor-cult associ- 
ated with a belief in a 
supreme being, be- 
tween whom and man 
the ancestral spirits 
act as mediators. 
Among the Nihtej 
the importance of the 
ancestor- cult varies 
from people to people, 
but seems to occupy 
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1 subordinate position. Material professor of African languages in formed a single group despite their 
rulture amono- these peoples is Berlin, envisages three main f ami- broad geographical extent through- 
not extensive ° Bodily mutilations lies as follows out almost all Africa south of lat. 

occur throughout the Nilo-Hamitcs i. Khoisan N. was recognized as long ago 

and Nilotestraost tribes practising 2. Negro : (a) Bantu as 1862. Bantu languages are 

PTtraction of some front teeth. (b) Sudanic agglutinative in structure, being 

"ZnZslmtic: The peoples characterised by the use of pre- 

speaking Hamito-Semitic Ian- Hamito-bemitic to indicate nrecise meaning. 

cruages are very diverse. Galla and 


out almost all Africa south of lat. 
4° N. was recognized as long ago 
as 1862. Bantu languages are 
agglutinative in structure, being 
characterised by the use of pre- 
fixes to indicate precise meaning, 
(b) The Sudanic languages, 


aLges are very diverse. Galla and The Khoisan languages include (b) The Sudanic languages, 
Borana and Somali are nomadic those of the Bushmen, of which many as yet unrecorded, are 
d-wellers in deserts and semi- three main groups covering 17 spoken in the area between the 
deserts of eastern Africa, Tnai-eg dialects have been distinguished ; Equator and the Sahara. Some 
and Beduln in the Sahara, all those spoken by Hottentots, of of them seem to be very different 
Dosseasine material cultures that which four main groups have been from others, and there have been 
arfe tneasre on account of the need distinguished, though today only severalattemptsattheirclassifica- 
foreohsiant movement, all making two of these (Nama and Korana) tion. We.stermann’s grouping, not 
use of flocks a.s lhtermediaTie.s to are spoken. Khoisan languages universally accepted, contains 4 
draw subsistence frohi their stir- arc distinguished by the presence sub-divisions — 
roilndings. With more coin plet of click sounds together with i. Nigritic, or Old Sudanic, com- 
material culture are the Egyptians many less audibly conspicuous prising a western group which 

of today, the cultivating peoples fcaturcR. The language of the includes Ew^o-Akan and the 

of north-west Africa and the 1 




X X X 




oases, and the Abyasinians. 

Physically these peoples are 7 ^ V VV 

more akin to the Europcams > J ^ )r 

than to other Africans, being 
lighter skinned, having 

narrower noses, thinner lips, ^ V 

etc. It is among them that ^ 

the more advanced religious 4 ^ [ ^X X x 

(Christianity and Islam) «are /x iVfffftf r 

found, though .some groups A x 'r' \!^ZZZZZZ7t:^ ' 

are pagan. . X 

Khoison: The Khoisan '.ZZZZZZZZZl^yyy 

peoples are chiefly repreaen- ^ A x^ 

ted by the Bushmen and --------- AAx 

Hottentots. They possess XA/yy/A/y^^ 

distinct physical characters, ^AyyAyyyyyyAA^A^y///A^'^^' 

yellower skin, the “pepper- '^vvvvyVV/^^ 
corn hair, the absence of ^^^A/yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy^ 
prognathism in the face. 

Bushmen are skilful hunters, ^^-^^AA^Ayyy 

and subsist by means of c-rkiii-ri/- ) A Z/. 

hunting and the collection HAM ITQ SEMITIC j ZZ I ^.^ 

of wild plants and roots. . ARABIC \ 

Hottentots physically and • POT a py-^SIMIAM V 

culturally, though not Imgu- ooiiniain y ' ' ' "y 

istically, are pastoraliata LLlii BERBER \ — 

owning long-horned cattle KUSHITIC V - — 

and fat -tailed sheep. Found , ^ ) -7 

onlyinthesemi-deaertregions KHOI SAN 

of " South-West Africa, F^^fuiqumAm lZZZZTZZZm 

whither they were driven by u i-r^-r 

the pressure of stronger LcGal HOTTENTOT 

tribes, they are relatively few V Vc 

in number. ' NEGRO 

Languages. The number rnTTlMiioTir 

of African languages is not ^ J.V)... \fV^ 

known. Written forma of Y//\ SUDANIC 

between 200 and 300 have S BANTU V^o' 

been produced by mission b^OJ 

workers, and there remains a 

greater number yet to be so Africa. Map indicating the distributor 

reduced. The first classifica- 
tion was apparently that of Richard Sandawe in Tanganyika has affi- 
Lepsius (1810-84), of Berlin, who, nities with Nama Hottentot, 
before 1880, recognized three possessing the characteristic clicks, 
major groups — (1) Semitic, (2) and may he related to that group. 
Hamitic, (3) Primitive African — The Negro languages : (a) The 
(a) Bantu, (b) Mixed Negro. The Bantu languages have been more 
classification proposed in 1935 by fully studied than either of the 
Biedrich H. Westermann (b. 1875), other two sub-groups. That they 
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Africa. Map indicating the distribution of peoples and language groups 

landawe in Tanganyika has affi- Kwa (Ibo, Nupe, Yoruba) 

litics with Nama Hottentot, tongues ; and an eastern divi- 

.ossessing the f-raeteristic clicks, S°Sgo.MiUu,7^dNl“go;Bvtl: 

,nd may he related to that group 2. The Mande languages (Bam- 
The Ncjrro languages : (a) The bara and Mandingo), very close 

Bantu languages have been more ^he Nigritic. 

ully studied than either of the 3. The Inner Sudan group spoken 
ither two sub-groups. That they in the northern narts of French 
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Equatorial Alricu — lor in- 
stance, Boudouina. 

4. The '■ clasa ” lan^uiagos, oueur- 
ring right acroHM AiViea from 
Kordofan to the wchI coast.^ 
These includo the laiiguagos of 
the delta area of Koulhorii 
Nigeria, for example Tiv, and 
the Gur languages in the riorlh 
of the Gold Coast and Togoland 
(Mossi-Dagbano, etc.). 

(c) The Nilotic language sub- 
family is of nuu’o limited distribu- 
tion, being found in the Upper Nile 
region, Ugarida, Kenya, and parts 
of Tanganyika. There are two 
main branches — 

1. Nilotic: languages proper com- 
prise two main sub -divisions, 
the Dinka-Nuor group and the 
Shilhik-Luo-Aeholi group. 

2. Nilo-Haraitic languages iip 
elude Bari, Kipsigis, mid JMasai. 

The Hrumto-Sejinlic languagCB, 
found in the north and north-east 
of the continent, conpirise a num- 
ber of sub-divisions of which four 
are especially extensive. The Ber- 
ber languages arc spoken in jjarts 
of north-west Africa, in oases scat- 
tered across north Africa, and by 
the, Tuareg of the Sahara- Arabic 
dialects occur right ac-ross north 
Africa from the (*oast of the At- 
lantic to that of the Red Sea. 
Abyssinian dialects are restricted 
to peoples of the jdateau of Abys- 
sinia. The Kushiiic' group con- 
tains Galla, Somali, and various 
dialects of peoiilea inhabiting the 
eastern horn of Africa. These 
languages are highly inllected. 

‘ D. P. ItoUerts 

Agbiculture. The regions of 
e(|uatorial climate, with high rain- 
fall and constant heat, produce 
manioc and cassava, bananas and 
yams, palm oil and palm kernels, 


cacao in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, French Togoland, 
and Angola ; and rubber (the Bel- 
gian Congo, along the Guinea 
Coast, and in Liberia). Outside 
the ai'eas of ec(uatorial forest, 
where raiiifaU is lower, yams and 
manioc are still cultivated as local 
food crops, but maize, millet, and 
rice are also important. IMaizc is 
grown widely throughout trujucal 
Alrica in an area extending from 
Senegal, ihrcmgh the grassland.s of 
interior west north-central Afriea 
to Kenya and Uganda, thence 
through the Rhodesias to South 
Africa, including Mozambicpie and 
Angola ; Algeria and Egypt also 



Africa. Native worker tapping a 
wild rubber tree in the forests of the 
Congo liver basin 


produce maize. Millet is grov'ii 
particularly in the savannas south 
of the Sahara. 

Rice is grown in the republic of 
Sudan, in places with the help of 



Africa. Splitting cacao pods in W. 
Africa to extract the cocoa “beans” 


artificial irrigation. Egypt also 
profluces rice on irrigated land. 
Commercial crops of tropical 
Africa include groundnuts (especi- 
ally north of the coastal forests of 
West Africa, but also in Uganda 
and Southern Rhodesia), tobacco 
(the RlKxlesias, Angola, Tangan- 
yika, Swaziland, and Algeria), and 
cotton (Sudan, where it is grown 
with irrigation in places, and East 
Africa — it is Uganda’s chief farm 
product ; Egypt is an extremely 
imi>ortant cotton -growing country, 
cultivation being confined to areas 
irrigated from the Nile). 

Gotfee and tea are cash crops in 
British East Africa, Uganda being 
the main Commonwealth producer 
of coffee ; Angola, Abyssinia, and 
the Guinea Coast are other areas of 
colfi^c-growing. Sisal is concen- 
trated particularly in East Africa, 
Tanganyika being the world’s chief 
source of this crop, but it is also 
grown in Rortuguese Angola and in 



Village street in Monsembe, in the Congo country. All of the dwellings shown wore the property ot one man; 
indeed, were his multiple home, for in each of the huts ho kept a wife. Each fresh marriage entailed the buildmg of a 
new dwolling, as, however many a man’s wives were, two wore not expected to share one house 
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Africa. Donkey and camel caravan on a metalled road 
winding through sandhills near Marrakesh, Morocco 


these methods remain current in 
areas not served by ro uls or rail- 
ways. Broadly speakinp:, railway 
construction has been undertaken 
to connect inland areas ol economic 
development with the coast or to 
])rovide links at breaks in river 
navigation. Railways were first 
hiiilt in Egypt in 1856, in Algeria, 
ISoV, and in Cape Colony, 1859. 
There are three main gauges on 
African lines — the Capo Gauge 
(3 ft. 6 ins.) in South Africa, the 
Sudan, Nigeria, etc. ; the metro 
gauge (3 ft. .3 it ins.) used in French 
territories (former colonies), and 
for the Uganda raihvay, etc. ; 
and the standard gauge (4 ft. 
8| ins.) of many Algerian and 
some Eg\>'ptian lines. The late 
19th century was a great time of 
colonial expansion and of railway 
construction in dilferent parts of 
Africa, the main railways being : 

(1) Cape Tow'n to Katanga, via 
Kimberley, Bulawayo, and 
Lusaka (Northern Rhodesia). 

(2) Bulawayo to Salisbury and 
Beira, providing an outlet for 
both Rhodesian and Katang- 
an products. 

(3) Katanga to Port Eranequi on 
the Kasai tributary of the 
Congo — another route for the 
export of Katanga minerals, 

' as is also 

(4) Katanga to Benguela and 
Lobito in Angola. 

(o) The railway network of the 
eastern Union of South Africa, 
which links the population 
centres on the veld (e.g. Jo- 
hannesburg, Pretoria, Bloem- 
fontein) and also connects that 
region with the coast at 


Tj 0 11 r e n Q o 
Marques (in 
Mozambique), 
Durban, East 
Jjondon, and 
Port Eliza- 
beth. 

(6) Do Aar, on 
t li 0 C a p e 
Tow n - Kim- 
berley rail- 
w a y, t o 
South-West 
Africui (Wi mi- 
ll 0 e k an d 
Walvis Bay, 
with branches 
to ljuderitz 
Bay, Gobabis, 
n, n d north- 
easteru dis- 
tricts of the 
Territory). 

(7) JSeira to Tcte 
(Mozambique) 
a. n d Salima 
(Nyasaland). 

(8) The Tanganyika s^'^stem, from 
Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma on 
Lake Tangaiiyika and Mwan- 
za on Lake \''ietoria ; this W'as 
constructed to ta]) the pro- 
ductive agricultural areas of 
central Tanganyika as well as 
to serve possibly as an outlet 
for east- central Africa. 

(9) The railways of Kenya and 
Uganda (Mombasa to Kam- 
pala), along which, with their 
liranches, European settle- 
ment has taken place. 


(10) The Congo system : Albert- 
ville (on Lake Tanganyika) to 
Kabalo and Kindu ; Pon- 
thiervdlle to Stanleyville (at a 
break in river navigation) ; 
Leopoldville to Matadi (by- 
passing the low'er Congo, 
which is not navigable) ; and 
Brazzaville to Pointc Noire. 

(11) The railways of north-west 
Africa, providing a route 
from Marrakesh to Casablanca, 

. thence through north-east 
Morocco (with a branch to Tan- 
gier) to Oran, Algiers, Con- 
stantine (with other branches 
to the ports of Philippeville 
and Bone), and Tunis and 
Sfax. Branches cross the 
Athis Mountains to Golomb 
Bechar, Abadla, and Toug- 
gourt ; and run westward 
from kSfax to Tozeur on the 
Shott el Jerid. 

12) The Nile valley railways from 
Alexandria through Cairo to 
Assuan at the First Cataract ; 
and from Wady Haifa to 
Khartum and along the Blue 
Nile to Sennar to meet a 
line wliieh links tlu’i upper 
Nile valley with the Red Eea 
(‘oast at Port Sudan and 
Suakin ; from Sennar another 
raihvay runs west to El 
Obcid. The coastal settle- 
ments of N. E. Libva and 
N. W. Egypt are connected 
by a Tobruk-Alcxandria line. 

(13) The savanna lands of north- 
ern Nigeria are brought into 
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Portuguese almost completely from 
the Guinea Coast and west Africa 
became the scene of intense com- 
mercial rivalry between these 
nations, attracted mainly by the 
trade in slaves and gold. Euto- 
pean settlements hero W'ere in- 
tended not as colonics but as 
trading centres, and compara- 
tively little was known of the 
geography of the interior until the 
rate*" 18th century. The Dutch in 
1652 founded a calling station on 
Table Bay in south Africa and 
later extended their sway over a 
small area lying behind the port. 

Exploration of the interior of 
tropical Africa began with efforts 
to solve two problems : to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile and 
the course of the Niger. James 
Bruce (1730-94), in an expedition 
in 1770-72, found the source of the 
Blue Nile and traced it to its con- 
fluencewith the White Nile ; Mungo 
Park and the brothers Ijander dis- 
covered the true course of the 
Niger, speculation concerning 
which had produced a variety of 
guesses by early cartographers. 
Discoveries in west Africa were 
followed, in the 19th century, by 
the establishment of spheres of 
influence in this region by Euro- 
pean Powers looking for raw 
materials and markets for their 
developing industries. In 1857, 
France and Great Britain agreed 
upon a partition of the region ; 
France also planned the aimcxa- 
tion of the whole Sudan west of 
Lake Chad. Germany in 1884 
proclaimed a protectorate over 
Togoland. Liberia, founded main- 
ly through American infiluenco in 
1822 as a colony for emancipated 
slaves, was constituted in 1847 a 
free and independent republic. 

European knowledge of central 
and much of east Africa dates 
from the travels of David Livinir- 
stone, H. M. Stanley, and John 
Speke. Speke discovered Lake 
Tanganyika and the Nile outlet 
from Lake Victoria. Livingstone 
journeyed through much of south - 
central Africa from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean. Stanley 
showed that the rivers west of 
Lake Tanganyika drained to the 
Congo and that the main stream 
flowed to the Atlantic. After 
these journeys of exploration cen- 
tral Africa was divided among the 
major European nations, as had 
been the Guinea Coast. Portugal 
wanted to link Angola with 
Mozambique ; Great Britain 
wanted the area later named 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; King 
I^eopold IT of the Belgians secured 
as his own personal property most 


of the Congo basin ; Germany 
declared a protectorate of South- 
West Africa. 

In east Africa, Arab trade had 
brought about a great deal of 
knowledge of the interior. The 
sultan of Zanzibar claimed much 
of the territory later called Kenya 
and Tanganyika, hut Great Britain 
and Germany acquired leases 
along tho coast and established 
spheres of influence to tho w'est. 
Great Britain also gained control 
of Uganda. 

British penetration of South 
Africa was stimulated by the dis- 
covery of a rich diamond field 
in 1866 at Coleaberg Kopje, site at 
which Kimberley was founded in 
1871, and the proclamation of the 
Rand goldfield in 1886. (Dutch 
farmers had already sparsely 
settled the High Veld in the 1830"s 
despite fierce opposition from its 
Bantu inhabitants.) The wealth 
gained from diamond and gold 
mining provided capital for ex- 
pansion northwards into the 
Khodesias, an area which was ad- 
ministered from 1889 into tho 1920s 
by tho British S. Africa Company. 

French aspirations 
in north Africa were 
concentrated first upon 
Algeria where a piun’- 
tive expedition was 
sent in 3830 against 
the Barbary pirates. 

E xploratory parties 
mapxjed the main fea- 
tures of tho central and 
eastern Sudan, and 
France planned to 
acepure dominion over 
the whole territory, 
from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea. But 
Egypt, virtually a British protect- 
orate after 1880, and Great Britain 
snccceded in frustrating French 
plans in the region of the upper 
Nile, setting up the condominium 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1898. 
France eventually gained control 
over the rest of the Sudan and 
over north-west Africa (Tunisia be- 
came a French protectorate in 
1881, Morocco in 1912), with the 
exception of the Spanish pos- 
sessions of Rio de Oro, Ifni, and 
the Riff territory, and the inter- 
national zone of Tangier. 

Italy, entering the colonial 
struggle late in the 1 9th century, 
in 1889 established a protectorate 
over Eritrea ; drove the Turks from 
Libya in 1911 ; and in 1927 secured 
part of Somaliland- 

Thus the European partitioning 
of Africa was virtually complete 
by the outbreak of the First Great 
War, at the end of which Germany 



African Lilyl Right : 
Single flower of the umbel 


feet 


ceased to be a pow'er in Africa, 
tnandates being given by the 
League of Nations to the U.K., 
France, Belgium, and the Union 
of South Africa for parts of the 
former German possessions. 

Til 1922 Egypt became a fully 
independent state. Abyssinia, over- 
run by Italy in 1936, was restored 
to independence, 1941 ; Libya 
was created a kingdom, 1951 ; 
the Anglo-Egyxitian Sudan was 
proclaimed the republic of Sudan, 
1956, in which year also Tunisia and 
Morocco achieved independence. 

Bibliography. The Story of 
Africa and its Explorers, 1892-95 ; 
The Dual Mandate in British Tropi- 
cal Africa, Sir Frederick (Lord) 
Lugard, 1929; Africa: a Geography, 
W. Fitzgerald, 1934; An African 
Survey, Lord Hailey, 1938 ; The 
Germans and East Africa, E. Lewin, 
1938 ; Africa Emergent, W. M. 
IMacrnillan, 1940. Conmll also 
works by E. G. Ravenstein; T. E. 
Bowdich; James Bruce; Sir Harry 
Johnston; Mimgo Park; R. Caillie; 
David Livongstone ; Sir Henry Stan- 
ley ; Sir Robert Burton ; J. L. Krapf ; 
J.‘H. Speko; Sir Samuel Baker ; G. 
Schwoinfurth ; J. Thomson ; W. 
Junker, etc. 

Africa General Ser- 
vice Medal. British 
medal authorised in 
1902 for service with 
military expeditions in 
East, Central, and West 
Africa. Bee Medals, 
colour plate. 

African Lily {Aga- 
panthus umbellattts). 
Fine bulbous plant of 
the family Liliaceae, 
with long, fleshy, strap - 
shaped leaves, from the 
middle of which rises a 
leafless axis, two or 
high, bearing at the 


three 

top an umbel of many bright 
blue, funnel-shaped flowers. It is 
a native of South Africa, whence 
it was introduced to English 
conservatories in 1692. 

African Marigold {Tagetea 
ere. eta). Garden annual with a mis- 
leading name, 
for both this 
and its smaller 
congener, the 
French mari- 
gold {Tagetea 
p at ul a) f are 
natives of 
Mexico. They 
have m n c h - 
divided leaves, 
the Ian cc - 
shaped divi- 
sions having 
loothed edges. 

flower- heads are borne singly on 
long stalks, which are thickened 



African Marigold, 
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Bruggci^s '' Sangiro,” the Hobaoii 
brothers, P. cle V. Pienaar, PTcttie 
Smib, and A. H. Jonker, and the 
poets W. E. G. X.OUW, N. P. van 
Wyk Louw, I. D. du Plessis. Uya 
Krige, Elisabeth Eybers, J). J. 
Opperniau. etc. Co)isuU Pro- 
fessor J. J. Smith's authoritative 
article on the origin of Afrikaans 
in the Official Union Year Book 
for 1925 ; The Achievement of 
Afrikaans, by T. J. Haarholf ; and, 
in Afrikaans, E. G. Pienaar’s Die 
Triomf van Afrikaans ; Groot 
Verseboek, ed. D. J. Oppernnin ; 
also Afrikaans Woordebock (dic- 
tionary), vol. I, 1953. 

Afrika Korps. German army 
corps of the Second Great War. 
Erwin Rommel, after playing an 
important role on Plitler’s staff 
in the Polish campaign of 1939 
and commanding a division in 
France in 1940, was entrusted 
with one of Hitler’s most am- 
bitious military experiments — • 
the formation of a body of 
soldiers to serve in North iVfrica. 
The men, specially seleotecl by 
Rommel, were trained at a camp 
near Hamburg in artificially 
created conditions approximating 
as closely as possible to those in 
Libya and Egypt. 

In March, 1941, almost 
simultaneous!}’^ with the German 
attack on Greece, the highly 
mechanised divisions of the Afrika 
Korps arrived to reinforce the 
shattered Italian forces, driving 
Wavell’s troops back across Libya 
to the Egyptian border. The 
Afrika Korps was eventually 
defeated at Alamein, Oct., 1942. 
See Alamein; North Africa Cam- 
paigns. 

Afrikaner Bond. Association 
of Afrikaners, i.e. South Africans 
of Dutch origin, formed in the 
Cape Colony by Rev. S. J. du 
Toit in 1879. Under J. PI. Hof- 
meyr, it organized the rural elec- 
torate in support of self-govern- 
ment under the British crown. 
Though showing little sympathy 
with Kruger, it criticised the 
policy of Milner. In 1909 its 
leaders unsuccessfully advocated 
federation of the South African 
colonies, as opposetl to union. 

Afrit. Alternative spelling of 
Ifrit {q.v.), a demon in Arabian 
folklore. 

Afrormosia. Large tree, 100 
to 150 ft. in height, of tropical W. 
Africa, belonging to the family 
Leguminosae. The timber is 
brownish yellow and W’as first 
imported into Great Britain in 
1948. It shows a certain resem- 
blance, and has been used as an 
alternative, to teak. The timber 


is sometimes called kokrodna, a 
native name for the tree in 
Ashanti and the Gold Coast. 

Afterbirth. Term which in- 
cludes tlie phiccuta, or mass of 
tissue uniting the infant with 
its mother while in the womb, 
by means of the umbilical cord, 
and the membranes which sur- 
round tlie infant during develop- 
ment. Normally the afterbirth 
should be expelled shortly after 
the birth of the infant. 

Afterdamp, “ Blackdamp,” or 
“ Choke DAMP.” Carbon dioxide 
arising : from the slow oxidation 
of coal without fire ; from fire 
at the coal face ; or from an 
explosion of a mixture of^ir with 
either coal dust or Firedamp 
It is from this last source that it 
derives its name. Its chief effect 
is asphyxiating, owing to oxygen 
deficiency of the atmosphere 
containing it. It is poisonous, 
and may he highly so if combustion 
is incomplete and appreciable 
quantities of carbon monoxide 
are present. It is heavier than 
air and tends to collect in low 
lying mine-workings. Improve- 
ments in ventilation practice in 
mines have greatly reduced its 
potential dangers, and it is now 
seldom encountered unexpootodly. 

Afterglow. A faint, broad, 
high arch of radiance or glow seen 
occasionally in the western sky 
during very clear weather, in 
deepening twilight. Soon after 
sunset an observer and the air 
for several thousands of feet above 
him are in the shadow of the earth 
which is cast by the sun as it 
sinks below the horizon. Therefore, 
at this time, such a glow can be 
observed only in the upper air 
above the highest clouds. The 
delicate and somewhat diffuse 
coloration, varying from yellow 
to purido, is caused by very fine 
particles of dust, suspended in the 
higher levels of the atmosphere, 
which tend to scatter the com- 
ponents of white light. It is 
believed that the “ afterglow ” 
begins only when the “ purple 
light ” is present in the opposite 
part of the sky. This afterglow 
is a similar optical phenomenon 
to the alpine glow, of which it 
may be regarded as the second 
stage, occurring at greater angular 
distances from the sun than does 
alpine glow. Usually, the depres- 
sion of the solar disk below the 
horizon is from' 4° to 9°. See 
also Alpine Glow ; Purple Light. 

Afyon Karahisar. Town of 
Turkey-in-Asia, capital of Afyon 
Karahisar vilayet. It is an im- 
portant rly. junction, 200 ni. E. 


of Smyrna (Izmir), and is the 
centre of an opium-growing dis- 
trict, the name meaning “ opium 
black castle.” It manufactures 
saddlery and carpets. There are 
several mosques. Its ancient name 
was Synuada. Pop. (1950) vila- 
yet, 372. 566 ; town, 29,881. 

Afzella. Tree of the family 
Leguminosae occurring in tropical 
E. and \V. Africa. It rarely ex- 
ceeds 70 ft. in height wdbli a 
buttressed base. The timber is 
pinkish when freshly cut hut 
darkens ou exposure ; it is stable, 
hard, heavy, durable, and is used 
in the XT.K. for good joinery. 

Agade. An ancient city of 
Babylonia, near Kish ; the exact 
site is not known. Agade be- 
came the capital of King Sargon 
{q.v.) of Akkad and gave its name 
to the Akkadian dynasty he 
founded. See Babylonia : History. 

Agades. Town of French West 
Africa, occupied by the Bh-ench in 
1906. Capital of the Saharan 
oasis of Air or Ashen, in the Niger 
Territory, it is on the caravan 
route between French Sudan 
and Tripoli. Tliere are a meteoro- 
logical research establishment and 
an aerodrome hero. Pop- (ost. 
1948) 38,000. 

Agadir. Atlantic bay, port, 
and naval air base of French 
Morocco, 23 m. S.E. of Cape Ghir. 
Pop. (1954) 30,111, of whom 
G,062 were Europeans. In the early 
years of the 20 th century Germany 
watched with increasing jealousy 
the growing infiuence of P'rance 
in Morocco ; and, as the German 
ambassador to France alleged, to 
protect Gorman interests in that 
African country the German 
govt., in July, 1911, dispatched 
the gunboat Panther to Agadir — 
an action, unexpected as a thunder- 
bolt, that brought threat of war to 
Europe- Negotiations followed, 
and on Nov. 4, 1011, France and 
Germany signed a treaty by which 
Germany agreed that France 
should have a free hand in 
Morocco in return for the cession 
to Germany of rights in some 
100,000 sq. m, of territory in the 
Congo basin. 

Agag. Amalekite ruler spared 
by 8aul against the divine com- 
mand and cut to pieces by Samuel 
at Gilgal (1 Sam. 15, v. 33), 

Agaiambo. Tribe of mixed 
Papuan and Melanesian stock in 
Papua, numbering 83 in 1948. 
Driven by virile neighbours into 
the marsldand behind Ketakerua 
Bay, they erected pile-dwellings 
for themselves and for the pigs 
which, with waterfowl and fish, 
formed their animal food. The 
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Agaric. Psalliota eampestris, or the 
common edible mushroom 

Agaric (Gr. agar ikon, fungus). 
General term in botany used to 

denote numer- 
ous species of 
fungi, including 
the mushroom. 
They bear their 
spores on thin 
plates or gills 
on the lower 
surface of the 
cap and radiat- 
ing from the 
stem. 

Agas. A vil- 
lage of Ruma- 
nia. Situated 




Agaric. Poisonous 
kind, the fly agaric 


in the Carpathian Mbs., it is on the 
Trotua river, 35 m. W.S.W. of 
Baeau. Rumanian territory was 
entered by the Austro-Gcrman 
forces at this point on Oct. 18, 1916. 

Agassiz, Mount. Peak of the 
Andes, 10,400 ft. above sea level, 
named after Louis Agassiz. In 
Argentina, on the Chile border, it 
gives its name to a prov. in Chile. 

Agassiz, Alex 4nd er ( 1835- 
1910). Swiss-born American scien- 
tist. Only son of J. L. Agassiz, he 
was born at Nenchatcl, Switzer- 
land, where his 
father w^aa 
professor, and 
went with him 
to America in 
1849. Gradu- 
ating at Har- 
vard, 1855, he 
became its 
curator at the 
Mu'seum of 
Comparative 
Zoology, 1874-97, In the iutcrvnil, 
as superintendent of copper mining 
south of Lake Superior, his 
knowledge of geology, chemistry, 
and engineering enabled him to 
develop the mines atid to amass 
a fortune, which he devoted to 
zoological research. vSpecialising 
in marine zoology, he established 
a marine station on Rhode Island 
in 1875. His also wrote on coral. 

Agassiz, J EAN Louis Ro dolphb 
(1807-73). Swiss-born American 
naturalist. Born at Motier, Switz- 
erland, May 28, 1807, he studied at 
Ziirich, Munich, and Heidelberg, 
vvas professor of natural history at 
Xeuchatel, 1832-46, and an ardent 



Alexander Agassiz, 
American scientist 


follower of Cuvier. His work in 
5 volumes, Rocherches snr les 
poissons fossiles, was published 
1833-43, and his scientific investi- 
gation of the movements of glaciers 
resulted in Etudes sur les glaciers, 

1 8 <1 0. After 
lecturing at 
Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1 840, he was 
appointed in 
1848 professor 
of natural 
history at Har- 
vard, where 
later he estab- 
1 i s h e d the 
museum of 
comparati ve zoology. He left his 
great work on the Natural History 
of the XJ.S.A. unfinished. He died 
at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 14, 
1873. He gave his name to the 
Agassiz Association, an American 
society, formed in 1875. 

Agate. Variety of chalcedony 
(silica) deposited from water, 
usually presenting a banded or 
ribbon-likc structure due to pauses 
in its growth. Its hardness makes 
it suitable for mortars, pivots, 
bearings in electrical instruments 
and l^fe edges in chemical 
balances. The more delicately 
banded and coloured varieties are 
used as ornamental stones. The 
name is said by Pliny to be derived 
from Achates, a river in Sicily, 
where it was originally found. 

Agates may be classed as semi- 
precious stones. When the bands 
are fairly regular the stones are 
known as ribbon-agates. Onyx 
is a ribbon-agate with cloudy white 
bands alternating sharply with 
black bands. In cornelians white 
alternate with red, and in sar- 
donyx with brown. Moss agate, 
or mocha-stone, has beautiful 
moss-like patches of a fibrous 
mineral The choicest varieties arc 
found in India, Uruguay, Southern 
Brazil, and Bohemia. Scotch 
pebbles are pretty agates found 
chiefly in Angus and Perthshire. 

Agate, James Eversiiei) (1877- 
1947). British author and critic. 
Born at Manchester, Sept. 9, 1877, 
he was educated at Giggles wick 
and Manchester grammar school 
He was appointed dramatic critic 
of the Sunday Times in 1923. His 
many publications include a 
sequence of autobiographical 
volumes with the general title of 
Ego (1935 onwards) : these form 
a valuable record of events and 
personalities in literary, theatrical, 
and social life. Died June 6, 19'47. 

Agatha (d. 251). Saint, virgin 
and martyr. Sicilian by birth, she 
suffered martyrdom under Decius 
at Catania, after having been tor- 


tured by th« praetor Quintiaiius, 
whom she repulsed. She ivas 
canonised by Pope Gregory I. A 
chapel in Catania cathedral is 
dedicated to her, and her festival 
is kept on Feb. 5. Her name is 
in the Church of England calendar. 

Agathocles (361 -289 b.c.). 

Tyrant of Syracuse. Of humble 
birth, he entered the army as a 
common soldier, but having mar- 
ried the widow of his wealthy 
patron Damns, became the richest 
man in Syracuse. Expelled from 
the city by his enemies, he returned 
with a band of mercenaries and 
was besieged in Syracuse 310 b.o., 
but triumphantly carried the war 
into the enemy’s country in N. 
Africa, Henceforth (307 b.o.) he 
was king of all Sicily. His success- 



Agathocles, Tyrant of Syracuse 
BusL in National Museum, Naples 


fill campaigns against the Brnttii in 
Italy a.nd the people of the Lipari 
islands consolidated his rule. 

Agatlion (c. 447-400 B.o.). 

Athenian dramatist, a pupil of 
Gorgias and a friend of Plato and* 
Euripides. Only fragments of his 
tragedies have survived, but the 
Alexandrian critics assigned him a 
high place. Ho w'rote The Flower, 
the first Greek drama with a i)lot 
not based on a subject from 
mythology. Agathon was also 
the first to make his choral odes 
mere lyrics having no connexion 
with the theme of the play. 

Agau. See Agao. 

Agave OR American Aloe. 
Plant so called 
from a super- 
ficial likeness to 
the true aloe, 
to which it is 
not related, the 
agave being an 
a m a r y 1 ] i d, 
while the aloe 
is a lily. There 
are many spe- 
cies of agave, 
all natives of Agave, 

b. America, or American Aloe 
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the mechanism of age-hardening 
remain the subject of controversy. 

Jigging, Process, natural or 
artificial, whereby the properties 
or characteristics of materials are 
changed after a longer or shorter 
period of time. In rubber by 
perishing, in metals by fatigue, or 
in wood by decay, it is detrimental. 
In other materials it may be bene- 
ficial and be produced artificially. 
In alloys such as those of alu- 
minium there is a period of age- 
hardening which can be hastened 
by heat or other treatment. 
Chemical changes due to the 
passage of time can be spoc^cled 
up, as in the increased absorption 
of ox}"gen in varnishes, oils, rum, 
etc., by standing in open vats. 
Whisky is aged, or matured, by 
oxygen under pressures fn calico 
dyeing and printing, ageing 
machines arc employed. The 
weathering of clay for brick and 
pottery making is a form of age- 
ing. Iron used in electro-magnets 
in electrical machinery and trans- 
formers suffers an ageing loss 
which is considerably reduced by 
the use of special silicon alloys of 
iron, such as stalloy. Concrete 
hardens after a certain time and 
this is referred to as ageing or 
curing. See Alloy , 

Agen (anc. Aginnum). City of 
France. Capital of the department 
of Lot-et-Garonne, it is 70 in. S.E. 
of Bordeaux, on the Garonne 
(which is not navigable here) and 
the Canal du Midi. It has an aero- 
drome. A bisliop's see, it has a 
12th-century cathedral, and many 
old buildings and institutions. It 
is noted for dried prunes. Tobacco, 
maize, w^heat, and rye are grown 
in the district near by ; the town 
has mechanical engineering and 
feather and dowm dressing works, 
and makes pumps, enamelled steel 
vats, and men’s clothing. It was 
the birthplace of the scholar Joseph 
ycaliger, the poet Jasmin, and of 
Lacepide the naturalist. Bernard 
Palissy, the 16th-century potior 
who created the ceramic industry 
in France, was born in the diocese. 
Pop. (1954) 32,593. 

Agency, Term formerly used 
to designate a group of princely 
states in India administered by 
a British official agent. 

Agent. In law, one who acts 
for and on behalf of another (the 
principal) in such a way as to make 
the principal legally liable for his 
acts and defaults. 

As between principal and agent, 
the rights and liabilities depend 
on the agreement between them ; 
but when an agent acts for his 
principal, the latter is bound by his 


acta if they are ’vribhiji “ the scope 
of his authority.'^’ IKy this phrase 
is meant that an ai,g^ont of a par- 
ticular class is siippi-osed to have 
authority to do those acts which 
such an agent usually has. Thus, 
if a commercial irawllcr accepts 
an order for goods aft J2 a ton, or on 
the terms of three rnuonths’ credit, 
his principal is boainnd by these 
terms, although blic Ttravelier may 
have been told notbo accept orders 
at less than £3 n loam, and to give 
no credit. Baitnors. sarc agents for 
the other partners £m all ordinary 
matters relating to -tlie business in 
which they arc joimtjy engaged. 

By the doctrine c^f ratification, 
if a person purpeouits, without 
authority, to act for a-^principal, the 
principal niay, oa 1 corning what 
has been done, rati the agency, 
and take the bciicffiil and assume 
the burden of what Bias been done 
in his name. If, however, he 
refuses to recognize i t, the agent is 
personally liable, on irhat is called 
a “ warranty of t^aihority.” A 
wife, living with Lc r husband, is 
his agent to pledge liis credit for 
household neecssasi cb, including 
clothing for hcrsrlfaand the children 
suitable to her husband’s station 
in life. The authordby of an agent 
is revoked by the cd®ca.th or bank- 
ruptcy of the priiiKiSpal. It may 
also be expressly fc yoked at any 
time by the princiiostil. And if an 
agent is engaged, raay, for three 
years, and the piinc ippul revokes his 
authority at the end cofone year, the 
rcYocationis good,tli®ough the agent 
may still have ilic wight to bring 
an action for wrongful dismissal. 

An agent ia erabitlcd, in the 
absence of expree.s sagreement, to 
the customary a’cnuimcration for his 
services, or, if ihne :iaao customary 
sum, to a rcasonablte amount. He 
must not accept remuneration 
from anybody bub liis principal, 
and may not make aanj^ other profit. 
If he does, he foifoits the right to 
remuneration. Tea is entitled to 
be reimbursed and indemnified for 
all acta done aiud expenditure 
incurred within ih c scope of the 
agency. He is lisaHe for negli- 
gence in the condmet of his prin- 
cipal’s business, and is bound to 
display all the sklHl and diligence 
necessary and ms'nal in such 
agencies. Thus a solicitor must 
take the proper stteps in an action 
at law; an aceouuLtant must be 
accurate in an audit ; a stock- 
broker must kao\w the prices on 
the Exchange. Agceinta on particu- 
lar markets («?.g^. T lokers on the 
London Stock ISxoliange) can bind 
their principals acscsording to the 
customs of thosp unarkets. 


A principal is liable for the negli- 
gence or other wrongful acts of his 
agent if they are within the “scope 
of his authority.” 

Agent-General. Title used by 
the business representatives in 
London of four of the provinces of 
<Janada (Alberta, British Columbia, 
Ontario, and Saskatchewan) and 
the six states of Australia. An 
agent-general has offices for the 
transaction of his dutie.s. 

Agent Provocateur (Fr., agent 
provoker). An agent or representa- 
tive, usually of the state, whose 
dxity it is to induce jiersons to 
commit offence.s and then to in- 
form against them and give evi- 
dence against them at their prose- 
cution. Agents provocateurs are 
frequently used in police stales to 
detect revolutionaries. In tire 
U.K. their use is not in general 
approved of, but during the Second 
(freat War they were occa.sionally 
used to detec- 1 offences against the 
rationing regulations. 

Agesilaus 11 (c. 442-360 b.c.). 
King of Sparta. Though lame and 
of insignificant appearance, he was 
one of the ablest generals of his 
time. An appeal from the Greeks 
of Asia Minor for help against the 
Persians led him to declare W'ar 
against Persia. After a victory 
on the Pactolua in 396 he was pre- 
paring an expedition into the 
interior of the Persian empire, 
but w'as obliged to return to 
defend Sparta against a coalition 
of Athens. Thebes, Argos, and 
Corinth. The coalition was beaten 
(394) at Coronea in Boeotia. 

Thebes, however, gradually in- 
creased in power, and in 371 
Sparta was defeated at the battle 
of Lcuctra, and might have 
suffered extinction but for the 
efforts of Agesilaus. This danger 
lasted until the. death of the 
Theban leader Epaminondas, at 
the battle of Mantinea, in 362. 
In 361 Agesilaus led an expedition 
into Egypt to assist King Tachoa 
against the Persians, but died in 
the following year. 

Aggershus or Arershus. Amt 
or county of S.E. Norway, 
between Sweden and Oslo Fiord. 
It has several lakes, and an area 
of 1,895 sq. m. Oslo is the capital. 
Pop. (1946) 170,133. The fortress 
of Aggorshus stands at the head of 
Oslo Fiord, on a headland dividing 
the harbour of Oslo into two parts. 
Erected in the 13th century, it 
was a royal residence down to the 
18 th century, then became a 
prison and arsenal. 

Agglomerate (Lat. agglomer- 
aret to form into a mass). In 
geology, name of deposits formed 
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Agincourt. Map showing the route followed by the English 
and French armies before the gi-eat battle of Oct. 26, 1416 


led Henry to ovihr all but the cotn- 
mander among Iuk prisoners t,() bo 
killed. 

The number of English engaged 
may be put at about 9,000, of 
whom only a few hundred were 
lo.st. Estimates of the Frcmch 
force vary between 60,000 and a 
more probable 30,000 ; they may 
have lost 8,000, including 1,000 
prisoners. Consult History of the 
British Army, J. W. Forteacue, vol. 
I, 1910. 

Agira. Town of Sicily, in the 
province of Enna, formerly called 
San Eilipo d’Agiro. On the site of 
the ancient Agjuium, it is 35 m. 
N.W. of Catania, and is one of the 
oldest cities of Sicily, noted for its 
marble. Diodorus Siculus, the 
Greek historiati and traveller, was 
born here. During the Second 
Great War Agira was the centre of 
violent fighting, changing hands 
several times between July 29 and 
Aug. 3, 1943, when the Canadians 
finally captured it. There is a 
memorial here to the Caiiadiaus 
who fell in Sicily. Pop. (1951) 
16,167. 

Agistment. Contract in Eng- 
lish law’ under which one person 
(the agister) allows another person 
for some payment to put cattle on 
the agister’s land to graze. The 
agister must take reasonable care 
of the animals. Except in certain 
circumstances, agisted cattle can- 
not be distrained for rent. 

Agitators or Aujutators. 
Name, merely meaning agents, 
given in 1647 to the representatives 
chosen by the New Model Army to 
present the grievances of the sol- 
diers to the generals and to parlia- 
ment. Their pay was heavily in 
arrears, and there were rumours 
that they were to be di.sbanded or 
sent to Ireland. The agitators, who 


belonged to the 
rank and fih', 
acted with — 
were in fact iuscmI 
by — tlio council 
of oflicers to re- 
sist the arbitrary 
acts of the Long 
ai r 1 i a m e n t ; 
they oblaincni 
some inoiu'v, but 
their main griev- 
ances W’ore not 
redressed. The 
combined coun- 
cil s<‘nt Cornet 
Joyce (liimscJf 
an active agita- 
tor) to s{'ize the 
king at Holmby 
Hot! so. The 
army marched 
o n L o n d o n , 
availing itself of dissoiision between 
l)arliainent and city to establish its 
own power, -which was immediat(‘ly 
assumed by Cromwell. PTc ordered 
a discontinuance of the agitators’ 
meetings, and they oeased to ex(‘r- 
cisc influence, although t\mr ideas 
found continuingexpressiou among 
the Levellers (o'.??.) who sxicceeded 
them. {Sm also Agr(‘ement of the 
People.) The form adj utators arose 
from confusion with adjutants. 
Nowadays the word agitators is ap- 
plied to demagogic political or in- 
dustrial trouble-makers. 

Agnano. Former lake of Italy, 
drained in 1870. Situated 3 m. W. 
of Naph's, it is in the cratc'r of an 
e.Ktinct volcano ; in the centre are 
the principal thermal c'stahlish- 
ments. Near by are the sulphurous 
vapour baths of Sati Germauo and 
the Dog Grotto. 

Agnate (Lat. ad, to ; 7iatus, 
born). Term first used in Roman 
law to describe persons related 
through descent from a common 
male ancestor. Cognates are per- 
sons related through both male and 
female ancestors. The distinction 
in law, important because succes- 
sion to property depended upon it, 
was abolished by Justinian. 

Agnatha. Major group of ani- 
mals with backbones. Without 
jaws and in other respects showing 
a primitive grade of structural or- 
ganization, they are represented by 
a number of fossil forms, called 
collectively Ostracoderms, which 
lived in fresh waters in Silurian and 
Devonian times (c. 350 million 
years ago), and by the living Lam- 
preys and Hag-Fish {qq.v.). The 
fossil agnathians are the earliest 
vertebrates to be well preserved as 
vessels. They were small fish-like 
creatures with a complete armour 
of bone, Init lacked jaw's. 



Affnel- French coin: 
ii original size 


Ague! (Lfiiin agnellus, little 
lamb). French gold coin struck in 
the lUMgii of 
Louis in' { 1226- 
1270), and not 
m i n t e d after 
1574. It bore 
upon one s’de 
the emblem of 
the Paschal 
Lamb. 

Agnes (d. 

306). Roman 
saint, virgin, and 
martyr. She was 
beheadc‘d at the 
age of 13 rinder 
Dioelct.ian, and 
is commemor- 
ated on Jan. 21 . 

In bis ])()em Tjie Evo of S. Agnes, 
K(‘ats refers to caistoms by which 
the saint was honoured as patroness 
of young girls. A church in Rom(‘ 
is dedieaUal to her, her nanu‘ is 
retained in thc^ Church of England 
calendar, and her martyrdom is the 
subject of paintings by Tintoretio 
and otlu'i’ artiwts. 

Agnesi, M.iria Ga etana (1718- 
99). Italian mathematician and 
linguist of remarkable precocity. 
She was horn, May 16, 1718, at 
Milan, daughter of a professor of 
mathematics at Bologna. At the 
age of nine she composed a thesis in 
Latin advocating the pursuit of 
learning by women ; at 1 3 she knew 
Greek, Hebrew, and several mod- 
ern languages. She displayed 
equal precocity in mathematics, 
being the author of two volum(‘s on 
the analysis of finite quantities and 
the analysis of infinitc’simals, not 
published until slie was 30, and not 
lranslat(‘d into English until 1801. 

By the* {lilt ho r- 
ity of Pope 
Benedict XIV 
she took her 
fath(‘ris phu^C‘ 
as pn)lcssor of 
mathematics 
and natural 
philosophy at 
Bologna on his 
„ . ^ . illness in 1750. 

Italian mathematician Attt i ms (leatn 

m 1752 she en- 
tered a sisterhood at Milan, -where 
she became a nun. She died Jan. 
9, 1799. 

.^new. Family of art con- 
noisseurs. Thomas Agnew (1794- 
1871), founder of the firm of 
Thomas Agnew and Sons, wa.s 
mayor of Salford in 1851. Under 
the control of Sir William Agnevr 
(1825-1910), 1st baronet, and his 
brother Thomas (1827-83), the 
t'cputation of the iu)UHe increased ; 
it was maintained by William 
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rounded by walla U in. in oir- 

cumferGiiCG and. 70 ft. lug n an 
containing the palace of 
Jehan: and beyond the city to 
the E., the Taj Mahal {(!■'>'■) j 
completed by Shah Jclian in KJoO 
as a^tomb for his favourite wile. 
Among many mosques and palaces 
the Moti Mas j id and Jama Mas] id 
are notable. Buildings put up 
during British rule include the 
government house, a medical and 
a teachers’ training college, and 
barracks. An affiliating and exam- 
ining university was set up in 1037. 

A^ra is a busy commercial 
centre, manufacturing cotton, lace, 
shoes, carpets and mosaics, and 
serving as a market for wheat, 
barley, rice, tobacco, and suga,r 
grown in the district. 

Under the Moguls, from 156() ii) 
1658, it was the virtual capital of 
India ; and under the British in 
the 19th century it was capital 
of the North-West Provinces until 
superseded in 1861 by Allahabad. 
During the late 18th century it was 
captured successively by Jats, 
Mahrattas, and Muslims. It fell 
to Lord Lake in 1803. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 it was besieged for 
several months. 

Agram. German name of the 
Yugoslav town of Zagreb (q.v.). 

Agrapha (Gr. agraphos, un- 
written). Word used for reputed 
sayings of Jesus Christ not found 
in the Gospels and for certain 
sayings that, found therein, arc 
thought to be interpolations. They 
include the sayings in Acts 20, 
V. 35, and 1 Cor. 7, vv. 10-12, and 
those found on papyrus at 
Oxyrhyncus by Grenfell and Hunt 
in 1897 and 1904, the geiimncness 
of most of which is questioned. 
See Logia. 

Agraphia (Gr. n, not; graphein, 
to WTite). A form of aphasia (Q'.'y.) 
in which there is an inability to 


communicate or understand ideas 
ill w’l’iting. The patient may 
understand spoken words hut not 
written or printed, though he has 
ordinary speech. It is a defect 
of the mental processes, duo to 
brain damage, usually from apo- 
pif'xy* 

Agrarian Laws (Lat. agrarius, 
relating to land). Roman laws, 
the object of which was to ensure 
a fair distribution of the state 
domains {ager piibliais, public 
land). These state domains, chiefly 
territory taken from conquered 
enemies, were from the first in the 
hands of the patricians, who paid 
at first a moderate rental, but 
later none at all. They remained 
state property, though holders 
could bequeath and sell them. 
The claim of the plebeians to 
a fair share of the land they 
had helped to win led to 
bitter struggles. By the Licinio- 
Sextian laws (367 b.c.) each 

person’s holding was limited to 
600 jugera (about 300 acres), and 
there were rostrip- 
tions in regard to 
pasture-land. For 
a time tliis worked 
well, but the great 
wars ruined the 
small owners and 
led to the growth 
of large farms 
worked by slave 
labour, wliich, in 
the judgement of 
Pliny, “ruined 
Italy.” 

The Sempronian 
law (133) of Tiber- 
ius Gracchus im- 
posed a maximum 
limit of 1,000 
jugera for a single 
family, aU in excess 
of this being 
broken up into 


small allotments for the poor, in- 
alienable, and leased from the 
state at a small rental. The 
still more radical proposals of 
Oaius Gracchus in 123 were 
rendered valueless by that of 
Marcus Livius Drusus (122), which 
became law, legalising alienation 
of the holdings, which thus again 
passed into the hands of the 
wealthy. The Thorian law (119) 
assigned state domains as private 
property to holders on payment 
of a tax (later remitted). This 
put an end to all distribution of 
land among the poorer classes and 
destroyed the lower-class landed 
proprietors. No agrarian laws arc 
heard of under the empire. See 
Latifundia. 

Agrarians. Term applied 
generally to those interested in 
agriculture and to the agricultural 
population ; specially applied to a 
political party in the second Ger- 
man empire, originating in 187G as 
a society for the reform of taxa- 
tion. AYhcn foreign corn began to 


I 






Fort and Delhi Gate of the city of Agra. The fort, which was built by Akbar in 1566, when Agra hrst becanie the 
capital of the Mogul Empire, is surrounded by walls a mile and a half m circumference and 7o ft. high. Ah v . 
View of the Taj Mahal, the beautiful and famous building which stands to the east of the city 

AGRA: AKBAR’S MASSIVE FORTRESS WALLS AND THE FAMOUS TAJ MAHAL 
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Agricultural Holding. In 
Great Britain, the aggregate oi 
agricultural land comprised in a 
tenancy not being tv tenancy dui” 
ing the continuance of an office, 
appointment, or employment held 
by the tenant under the landlord. 
Agricultural land is land used for 
agriculture in the way of a trade 
or business. Agriculture incliidcH 
not only what hs normally called 
farming, but activities such as 
fruit growing, livestock breeding 
and keeping, market gardening, 
and nursery gardening. The ten- 
ancy must be for years or from 
year to year and, with certain 
exceptions, a tenancy less than 
from year to year takes etfcct as 
a tenancy from year to year. 

Agricultural holdings farmed in 
Great Britain in 1954-, sometimes 
more than one by the same 
farmer, and their size are shown 
in the table. 


The holdings listed do not in- 
clude those consisting solely of 
rough grazing or only of mountain 
and heathland. 

Under the Agriculture Act, 
1947, which consolidated certain 
earlier acts, such tenants are given 
security of tenure. The act does 
not cover all points arising be- 
tween a landlord and a tenant ; 
a great deal is left to the custom 
of the country.” Such customs 
may vary not only from county to 
county but also from district to 
district, and from time to time. 
But a custom may be excluded by 
the contract of tenancy, whereas 
any provision in a contract incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the 
Agriculture Act relating to agri- 
cultural holdings is void. 

The act is designed to promote 
good husbandry. The improve- 
ment of land is a slow process, 
and it is essential that a tenancy 
should be for a lengthy period so 
that the tenant may look ahead 
and be induced to carry out im- 
provements to the land even 
though it may be years before 
any benefit can accrue from them. 

The act contains two main seta 
of provisions designed to achieve 
its object. First, in order to give 
the tenant security of tenure, his 


tenancy can be ended only on long 
notice ; second, oven if the neces- 
sary notice is given, the tenant is 
entitled to bo compensatefl by the 
landlord for : (1) certain iin])rovo- 
ments carried out to the land ; 
(2) any loss or expense caused to 
him by having to leave the land. 

Security or Tenure. Not- 
withstanding any provision in a 
contract of t-enancy to the con- 
trary, a notice to quit, whether 
given by landlord or tenant, can- 
not terminate tlie tenancy before 
1 2 months from the end of the then 
current year of tlio tenancy. 
There are a few exceptions, e.g. 
when a receiving order in bank- 
ruptcy is made against the tenant. 

Moreover, if a tenan(‘y is 
granted for two years or moi'o, 
the tenancy will not expire auto- 
matically at the end of the period 
for which it is granted. In order 
to end it the landlord or tenant 


must serve a written notice to 
quit at least one year before the 
tenancy is due to end. The ten- 
ant who receives a notice to quit is 
also given further protection. If 
within one month he serves a 
counter-notice, the notice to quit 
will have no effect unless the 
minister of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries consents for certain reasons, 
among which are bad husbandry 
by the tenant certified by the 
minister of Agriculture. 

Compensation for Improve- 
ments. The tenant may also bo 
entitled to compensation for cer- 
tain improvements made in the 
holding ; but the exact nature of 
his rights will depend on the date 
when the improvement was made, 
and in some instances it will be 
necessary for the landlord to have 
consented to the improvement 
before it was carried out, in others 
he must have been notified of 
what was being done. 

Compensation for Disturb- 
ance. When a tenant is com- 
pelled to leave his holding, even 
on proper notice, he may be 
entitled to compensation for dis- 
turbance. The amount of com- 
pensation due is the loss or ex- 
pense caused to the tenant in 
connexion with the sale or re- 


moval of his household goods, 
implomenis, fixtures, farm pro- 
duce, and stock ; but to avoid 
dispute the amount is computed 
at one year’s rout unless the 
tenant proves that his loss and 
expenses cxocorl that amount. 
The maximum obtainable is two 
years'’ rent. 

The tenant has no right to com- 
pensation for disturbance in cer- 
tain eircnimstances — e.g. if the 
minister of Agriculture has given 
a certifii‘ato of bad husbandry. 

A tenant may in certain circum- 
Rtances ho entitled to compensa- 
tion for damage done to his crops 
by game, and is also entitled, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to 
I’emove at ilie end of his tenancy 
fixtures, such as engines or fencing, 
affixed the holding by him. 
The landlord’s right of distress is 
limited. 

Some of the provisions of the 
act are slightly modified in their 
application to market gardens. 

During the Second Great War 
it became necessaiy in the U-K, 
to plough much land which had 
not recently been used as arable. 
The urgent need for food also 
made it necessary that land should 
be cultivated very intensively, and 
this often involved a wide de- 
parture from long-established agri- 
cultural practice. The ministry 
of Agriculture was therefore given 
the widest and most absolute 
powers, many of which were dele- 
gated to the county war agricul- 
tural executive committees a])- 
pointed by the ministry to replace 
the peacetime agricuitural com- 
mittees of the local councils. 
After the war ended, extensive 
powers were retained by the 
minister to ensure eflieiont farm- 
ing. He may in certain circum- 
stances place the owner or occupier 
of agricultural land under super- 
vision, give him directions or dis- 
possess him, or acquire the land 
compulsorily. 

County Agrigultitral Execu- 
tive Committees. In each county 
there is a county agricultural 
executive committee set up by the 
minister to whom any of the 
duties of the minister under any 
act relating to agriculture^may be 
delegated. Among the powers 
delegated is that of taking pos- 
session of land where the occupier 
has been required either to farm 
it himself or let it to an approved 
tenant and has failed to do either ; 
consenting to notices to quit ; and 
making and revoking suspension 
orders. A county agricultural 
executive committee consists of 
not more than five members 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1954 


Extent of Holding 

Enghind 
and \Vale» 

Seolland 

Total 

Under 5 acres 

.5 to 50 acres 

5l) to 100 acres 

lOU to 150 acres 

150 to 300 acres 

Over 300 acres 

Grand Total 

R2,0.S8 
15.5, (HIT 
50,805 
30,000 
3.3,303 
12,880 

17,153 

32,007 

0,01 0 

0,482 

2,184 

00,841 

187,704 

00,724 

30,745 

30,875 

15,073 

375,432 

73,500 

449,022 
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AGRICULTURE: HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 

XiOHiD BOYD OBBi, Director-Generfil TT.N. Pood and Agriculture Organization, 1946-48 


This general article surveys the development, social, economic, and administrative, of mankind‘'s most 
essential industry from primitive times to the age of mechanisation and scientific research. For informa- 
tion on methods, sec Cattle ; Dairy Farming ; Farm ; Ley Farming ; Pasture ; Poultry ; Sheep, etc. - ' - 

articles on Crops ; Food and Nutrition ; Food and Agriculture Organization ' ' ^ . 


Manure 


also 

Rant (Cyn-fjsS. etn. 


Agriculture (Latin ager, a 
field; culiura, iillagc) is the basis 
of civilization. Primitive man 
depended for his food on natural 
vegetation and the chase, and 
hence human society was limited 
to small tribes moving from j)lace 
to place in search of food. The 
development of agriculture led 
to the permanent settlement of 
communities in the areas where 
food was growm and so to the rise 
of cities with a relatively secure 
food supply all the year round, 
making possible conditions favour- 
able to discovery and invention, 
\vith resulting growth of civiliza- 
tion. Agriculture continues to be 
the foundation on which civiliza- 
tion rests. The products of the 
sod, e.g. food and raw material for 
clothes and many other commod- 
ities, still supply the primary 
necessities of life and exceed in 
value the products from all other 
sources. 

Even vith the great develop- 
ment of other industries, there are 
still more people in the world 
engaged in agriculture than in all 
other occupations put together. 
Nor is there any likelihood that 
the importance of this basic 
industry will decrease, at least in 
the immediate future. The carry - 
mg-out of the recommendations 
of the United Nations Eood and 
Agricultural Conference of 1943 
was to involve doubling w'orld pro- 
duction of the more expensive 
agricultural products. This would 
have far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic consequences. 

Prehistoric Agriculture 

The beginnings of cultivation 
and the domestication of animals 
occurred some time betw'cen 
20,000 and 10,000 b.c. It may bo 
assumed that the use of grain as 
food occurred earlier. Wheat 
grew wild in Eastern Asia and in 
the great Mediterranean Valley, 
now the Mediterranean Sea, and 
it is most probable that primitive 
man learned to knead and pound 
the seeds for food long before be 
learned to grow it. The origin of 
cultivation was the discovery that 
seeds buried in the ground re- 
appeared as living plants bearing 
seeds of the same kind. This new 
conception must have had a pro- 
found effect on, the myth-making 
mind of primitive man. Rituals 


became associated with seedtime 
and harvest. Among the Neolithic 
peoples, sowing was traditionally 
associated witli the offering of a 
human sacrifice, usually of the 
linest youth or maiden in the tribe. 

Eor many centuries progress in 
cultivation was slow. About 
5000 B.c. a rapid development 
began in both Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. The earliest actual 
evidence of systematic cultivation 
consists of wheat grains found in 
pre-dynastio tombs in Egypt and 
early Sumerian dwellings in Meso- 
potamia, dating in both cases from 
about 3000 B.c. The Sumerian 
grains arc assigned by experts to 
be the bighly developed species of 
Tritiewm cnmpartwm, thus indica- 
ting that oven by this time selec- 
tion of seed for the improvement 
of the crop had been already well 
established. It is probable that 
artilieial irrigation was practised 
as early as this. 

Egypt, Greece, Rome 

.By the time of the Egyptian Old 
Kingdom (c. 2750 b.o.) and that 
of Hammurabi in Babylonia (c. 
1790 b.o.) agriculture had become 
a highly developed industry. The 
stone axe used as a crude hoe and 
other primitive tools had been 
replaced by ploughs, seed drills, 
and other agricultural implements 
not unlike those used in the ixrost 
advanced countries until about 
tlio 18th century. In Egypt the 
main crops were wheat, barley, 
millet, peas, beans, and edible 
roots. The principles of manuring 
were understood and practised. 
Cattle were selected for breeding. 
The land was divided into great 
estates worked by slaves. In 
Biblical times the Israelites were 
a great agricultural nation. The 
land was regarded as being hold 
direct from Jehovah. It was 
parcelled out among 600,000 
occupying owners, and the hold- 
ings could not be alienated by 
debt. The land was well watered 
by irrigation and enriched with 
manures. It is described in 2 
Kings 18, V. 32 as a land of 
“ corn and wine, a land of bread 
and vineyards, a land of olive oil 
and honey.” 

An account of agriculture in 
Greece is given by Theophrastus 
(c. 372-28S B.C.), the first writer 
on botany. He describes the mix- 


ing of soils, manuring, and other 
agricultural projects in vogue in 
his time. In the 5th century e.c. 
more than half of the Athenian 
citizens w^cre owner-occupiers. A 
normal-size farm included about 
30 acres of arable land, 4 or 5 
acres of vines and olives, and some 
orchard and pasture. In addition 
to these farms a largo number of 
agricultural labourers were the 
holders of small plots. 

Roman agriculture is described 
by CJato, Varro, and Virgil (2nd and 
1st centuries b.c.). In certain 
areas there was a tendency to 
specialise, e.g. in the olive or the 
vine. As Roman conquest spread, 
grain was brought from Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Africa to feed the 
growing population of the city of 
Rome, but Italy itself continued to 
produce a good deal of grain. 
Periodically small farms wore 
merged into large grazing estates 
{latifundia) worked by slaves, 
idiis was very pronounced after 
the devastation of the Hannibalie 
war, hut was reduced by the wide- 
spread settlement of ex-soldicrs on 
the land during the first century 
B.c. In the middle and later 
Empire the vast personal estates 
of the Emperors, swollen by coii- 
tiscation, were worked by farmer- 
serfs tied to the soil. In the early 
days of the Republic a high pro- 
portion of the citizens of Rome 
were working farmers. Typical of 
that period were the 150- aero 
farms worked by the owner with a 
bailiff and slaves. The Romans 
fallowed the land to rest it and 
rotated with legumes to enrich 
the soil, irrigated the land, and 
improved by selection of seed. 

The Middle Ages 

After the fall of Rome agri- 
culture detcj’iorated, and through - 
out the Bark Ages in Europe 
both the science and practice of 
the industry were at a low'or level 
than that which was attained in 
the Mediterranean civilization at 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
A notable exception was found in 
Spain, occupied by the Moors. 
There agricultxire reached probably 
the highest level which had ever 
been attained by that date, a level 
not surpassed by any Western 
European country until the ISth 
century. An account of the 
science and art of farming in 
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century, continued niid roachc'd 
its peak between 1700 and 184.7. 
The enclosures caused serious dis- 
content among the villagers de- 
prived of their land. In some 
districts they revolted. A sei-ious 
revolt occurred in East Anglia in 
1549. When the enclosure was car- 
ried out by holders who collected 
the strips into one unit by agree- 
ment, the development was bene- 
ficial and there was no discontent. 
Indeed, the change from the waste- 
ful open-land cultivation in strips 
to enclosed fields was essential to 
the development of modern efficient 
agriculture. But the enclosure of 
common lands and the eviction of 
peasants with inadecpiate or no 
compensation for the sake of tlu* 
profits to be made from sheep has 
been condemned by most writers. 
Hundreds of Acts' of l^arliatnent 
dealing with enclosures wore 
passed, most of them promoted by 
landlords to legalise their action. 
In 1845 an Act was passed which 
was designed to safeguard the 
interests of peasant-holders, but 
by that time it was almost too 
late, for practical!}’ all the agri- 
cultural land in the country had 
already been enclosed. 

Enclosed fields under the con- 
tinuous control of one individual 
made possible the carrying-out 
of experiments with improved 
methods. Early in the 18th cen- 
tury a number of landlords began 


Agriculture. Jethro Tull (1674-- 
1741), who gave up his career at the 
bar to study and practise iarming 
Itoiifil Agi'icultural Society 

experimenting with new crops and 
now methods of cultivation, and 
in the 18th and 10th centuries 
agriculture, which up to the end 
of the 17th century had changed 
little since the Dark Ages, under- 
went a revolution almost as drastic 
as the Industrial Revolution. 

New Men and Methods 
The first groat pioneer was 
Jethro Tull. He showed that the 
yield of crops could be increased 
by proper cultivation to eradicate 
weeds. He is also credited with 


inventing the seed drill to l^eplace 
the wasteful method of broadcast 
sowing. A primitive form of seed 
drill, however, was in use long 
before his time. More important 
innovations were introduced by 
Lord Townshend, who left polities 
in 1727 to devote himself to the 
imj)rovement of his estate in 
Norfolk. He introduced artificial 
grasses and clovers and the turnip ' 
crop and showed that a rotation 
of crops, e.g. wheat, turnips, 
barley, and clover, kept the land 
in better condition than the old 
wasteful method of leaving land 
fallow for a year. 

The improvement in pastures 
and the use of turnips for winter 
I'ecd was followed by a remark- 
able increase in the weight of 
cattle and sheep. The average 
weight of cattle rose from about 
350 lb. at the beginning of the 
18th century to 800 lb. at the end 
of it, and, of sheep, from 28 lb. to 
about 70 lb. In Roxburghshire 
the increase in the size of the cattle 
fed on the new pastures in summer 
and on roots and straw in winter 
was so great that some people 
regarded them as unnatural 
“ monsters ” and were afraid to 
eat the beef from them. 

The improvement in feeding 
was accompanied by an improve- 
ment by selective breeding. 
Robert Bakewell produced the 
famous Leicc.ster breed of sheep 



Agricnlture, These engravings by David Loggan, dating from, about 1675, are of the country round Cambridge in pre- 
endosure days. The lower view shows corn being reaped by the village farmers, while above is a field from which the 

crops have been gathered, leaving it free for huntsmen and the peasants livestocK 
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1. Crofter ploughing with a tvvo'horse team near Storno- 
way on the island of Lewis-with-Harris, Outer Hebrides. 

2. A four-farrowed plough drawn by a caterpillar tractor. 
3 - A single roller, horse-drawn, on a Cornish farm. 


4. Triple disk-rollers, drawn by a tractor, making a seed- 
bed on light soil. 5. Laborious hand- watering of a crop 
threatened by drought. 6. Multiple spray installa- 
tion watering a field at West Drayton, Middlesex 


AGRICULTURE : CONTRASTED METHODS BEFORE AND AFTER MECHANISATION 
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I. An Australian machine that strips, threshes, and bags 
wheat ready for sowing. 2. Feeder belt being attached 
to a combine harvester in Canada. 3. Loader with 
elevator extension for conveying bales of straw. 4. Self- 




propelled rotary hoe used to cultivate a 30-acre field of 
onions in Australia, 5, A caterpillar tractor and two 
manure drills : with these machines, 30 acres a day can 
be manured. 6. Combine harvesters at work in England 
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Agrippa. Roman general 
Capitoline Museum, Rome 


and he conducted successful cam- 
paigns in Gaul, Spain, Pannonia, 
and Syria. Agrippa was responsible 
for many public works at Rome and 
was a generous patron of art and 
letters. He had much to do with 
the survey of the empire, begun 
by Julius Caesar and completed 
under Augustus. His third 
wife was Julia, the emperor’s 
daughter. 

Agrippina (d. a.i>. 33). Called 
the Elder, she was a daughter 
of Marcus Vipsaniua Agrippa and 
Julia, daughter of Augustus. 
A woman of strong character, she 
shared the hardships of the cam- 
paigns of her husband Gcrmanicus, 
by whom she was the mother of 
Caligula and Agrippina, motlier of 
NerQ. Her popularity is said to have 
aroused the jealousy of Tiberius, 
and she was banished to the island 
of Pandataria, where she died. 

Agrippina (c. a.d. 16-59). 
Called the Younger, she was a 
daughter of Gernianicus by Agrip- 
pina the Elder, tier first husband 
was GnaeusDomitius Ahenobarbus, 
by whom she had a son, afterwards 
the emperor Nero. Later she married 
her uncle the emperor Claudius and 
persuaded him to adopt her son, 
to the detriment of Britannicus, 
his own son by his former wife 
Messahna. When Claudius died 
in 54, it was said he was poisoned 
by xAgrippina. Eive years after his 
accession Nero had her assassin- 
ated. Agrippina wrote memoirs 
(Commentarii), now lost. 

Agronomy (Gr. agros, field ; 
nemein, to manage). Term 
applied to that part of agriculture 
which is concerned with crops. A 
fully equipped agricultural depart- 


ment in a university, or even a 
farm institute, should employ at 
least one specialist who is an agro- 
nomist. 

Aguada. Town on W. coast of 
Puerto Rico, West Indies, 12 in. 
N. of Mayaguez. Here Columbus 
is said to have landed in 1493. 

Agua Dulce. City and seaport 
of Panama. It is situated on the 
N. shore of Parita Bay, a W. arm 
of the Gulf of Panama, and is a 
flourishing commercial city, with 
sugar and rum distilling industries. 
Salt is worked. 

Aguarico. River of Ecuador. 
Rising in the Andes, it flows S.E. 
for 250 m. to join the Napo. 

Aguascalientes (Span, warm 
waters). One of the states ofMoxico. 
Centrally situated on the Mexican 
plateau, it is named after its warm 
springs. Cereals, legumes, etc., arc 
grown, stock is reared, and litho- 
graphic and building stone, copper, 
lead, iron, silver, and gold are found. 
It is well watered, salubrious, and 
has a good rly. system. Area 
2,499 sq.“ m. Pop. (1950) 188,075. 

Aguascalientes. Capital of 
Aguascalientes slate, Mexico. It 
is 365 m. by rly. N.W, of Mexico 
city and has rly. connexion also 
with Tampico and the U.S.A. 
About 6,400 ft. above sea level, it 
has cotton and woollen factories 
and smelting works, manufactures 
pottery and tol)acco, and exports 
bullion and hides. There are vast 
prehistoric (catacombs under the 
city. Pop. (1950) 93,358. 


Ague (Lat, aaitiis, acute). 
Name for acute fevers marked by 
cdiill, fever, and sweating, and 
occurring in paroxysms, such as 
malaria {q.v.) ; others are dumb 
ague, and brow and face ague. 

'Aguecheek, Sm Andrew. A 
comic character in Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night (q.v.). Pie is the 
boon companion of Sir Toby Belch. 

Aguesseau, Henri Franqots 
d’ (1668-1751). French lawyer. 
Born at Limoges, he became 
advocate-general in 1690, procur- 
ator-general in 1700, and chancel- 
lor in 1717, an office he retained, 
save for two brief periods, until 
1750. Pie died Feb. 9, 1751. A 
brilliant orator, ho did much to re- 
form the administration of justice. 

Aguilar, Grace (1816-47). 
English authoress. Daughter of a 
Jewish merchant, she was born in 
London June 2, 1816, and lived 
mostly in Devon. She wrote in 
defence of the Jewish faith, but is 
chiefly noted for her novels, e.g. 
Home Influence, 1847, and The 
Vale of Cedars, 1850. These dealt 
sentimentally with domestic life, 
reflecting a strongly religious 
temperament. She died while 
visiting Frankfurt, Sept. 16, 1847. 
Prori: A-ghee^-lar. 

Aguilas. Seaport and water- 
ing-place of Spain, in Murcia 
province. On the Mediterranean, 
40 m. S.W. from Cartagena, it is a 
rly. terminus, exports iron ore and 
other minerals, and is the chief 
outlet for esparto. Pop. 17,000. 



Agrippina the Elder. This beautiiul example of ancient sculpture has long been 
traditionally beheved to represent the mother of Caligula and grandmother of Nero 

Capitol Ine Museum, Rome 
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6 600 sa. m., is chiefly agricultural. 
Pop. (1951) town, 80,873; dist., 

1,410,873. ^ . 

Ahmed (1724-73). Ameer ol 

Afghanistan 1747-73. The son of 
Sammaun, or Seman, Khan, chief 
of the Abdali tribe, he served in the 
bodyguard of Nadir Shah. Yi'hcn,, 
in 1747, Nadir was assassinated, 
Ahmed was acclaimed ruler ; ho 
then changed the name of his 
tribe to Durrani and founded 
the dynasty of that name. Kis 
wealth, which included the ICoh* 
i-noor diamond, and his military 
talents helped him to popularity, 
and he made extensive conquests. 
He captured Lahore in 1748, mas- 
tered the Punjab in 1751, con- 
quered Kashmir, and sacked Delhi, 
hut had to yield the Punjab to 
the Mahrattas and iSikhs. 

Ahmed I (1580-1017). Sultan 
of Turkey. The elder son of 
Mahommed III, be became sultan 
in 1603. He carried on unsuccess- 
ful wars with Austria and Persia, 
that against Austria being termin- 
ated in 1606 by the peace of Sitva- 
torok, said to be the first occasion 
on which the Turks observed the 
principles of international law in 
their intercourse with a Christian 
nation. According to Turkish 
writers, tobacco was first used in 
Turkey in his reign. 

Ahmed U (1643-95). 8ultan 
of Turkey. He was a brother of 
Suleiman II, whom ho succeeded 
in 1691. The chief event of his 
reign was the defeat of the Turks 
by the Austrians, Aug. 18, 1691, 
at Slankamen. 

Ahmed IH (1673-1736). Sul- 
tan of Turkey. Brother of Mus- 
tapha II, on whose deposition 
he succeeded in 1703, ho was the 
first sultan to announce his acces- 
sion to the European sovereigns. 
In 1709 Charles XII of Sweden, 
defeated by Russia at Poltava, 
took refuge in Turkey, and this 
led to war with Russia in 1710. 
The war ended a year later, and by 
the treaty of the Prut Russia 
ceded Azov. In 1715 the Morea 
was seized from the Venetians, 
but the Turks were defeated by 
the Austrians at Peterwardein in 
1716 and at Belgrade in 1717, 
peace being concluded with Austria 
at Passarowitz in 1718. Ahmed 
was deposed in 1730, and was 
kept in prison until his death. 

Ahmed Vefik (1819-91). A 
Turkish statesman. Educated in 
Paris, he was ambassador in 
Persia 1851-55. In 1860 he went as 
ambassador to Paris, but was 
recalled in 1861. From 1879 to 82 
he was vali of Brusa (Bursa), 
in Asia Minor, and his administra- 
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tion was eminently beneficial.^ 
Ho was twice prime minister of 
Turkey, and laboured to promote 
oduoaiion. A French scholar, he 
translated Moliero into Turkish. 

AKohalam. Village of Andhra, 
India, in Kurnool districdi. On a 
neighbouring bill are three pagodas 
of great local sanctity. One 
temple contains on its walls, and 
also on ii,H two great stone porches, 
wliich are supported on rock- 
hewn pillars, beautiful reliefs of 
scenes frotu the Ra.mayana. 

Ahom. Hinduised tribe of Tai 
origin living in the Brahmaputra 
valley, Assam. Their native chron- 
icles record their crossing of the 
I^atkai Pass in a.d. 1228 into the 
land named after them Assam. 
They overthrenv the medieval Chu- 
tiya and Koch kingdoms. Their 
domination, cnilminaiting in 1700, 
declined until they wi're subjuga- 
ted by British in 1826. dhieir 
Tai speech is all but lost ; matri- 
archy and other primitive customs 
survive. 

Ahrimaii. Personification of 
the spirit of evil in the Zoroas- 
trian h(dicf of the ancient Persians 
and the modern Parsecs. Like 
the Satan of the Bible, he is the 
chief of a hierarchy of demons of 
darkness, but, unlike, Satan, is 
regarded as the equal of the 
creator Ormuzd, or Ormazd, the 
spirit of good, although before 
the end of the world he is to be 
finally subdued. Other forms of 
the name arc Angra Mainyu and 
Arimanes. See Zoroastrianism. 

Ahwaz, Ah WAS, or Ahwuz. 
Town of Pexsia, in Arabistan pro- 
vince. It stands on the river 
Karun, 70 m. N.E. of Basra, and is 
notable for the neighbouring ruins 
of the capital of Artabanus, the 
last king of Parthia. In the war 
with Persia, 1857, it was captured 
by the British. During the First 
Great War the British occupied 
Ahwaz in order to protect the oil 
wells of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
company. It was again occupied 
by a British force in Aug., .1941, 
when armed intervention by Brit- 
ish and Russian troops removed 
the danger of Nazi control in 
Persia. Ahwaz was subsequently 
used as an important clearing- 
station for British and American 
war supplies on the way to Russia. A 
new rly. to Ahwaz from Khorram- 
shahr (near Basra) was constructed 
for the purpose. Pop. 53,000. 

Ai OR bEai. Royal city of the 
I Canaanites, E. of Bethel (Gen. 13 ; 

1 Josh. 7-8). The Israelites were 
1 smitten here after the fall of 
Jericho. With its inhabitants it 
■ was utterly destroyed by Joshua. 


AIDIN 

Aicard, Jkan FRANgois Victor 
( 1 848-192 1 ). French poet. Bom at 
Toulon, Feb. 7, 1848, he achieved 
recognition with Les Rebellions 
ot les Apalscments (1871). Other 
works include Miette et Nore 
(1880) and Jesus (1896). He also 
WTote plays and novels. Ho died 
Hay 13, 1921. 

Aichi. Japanese aircraft-manu- 
facturing concern which built dive- 
bombers used in the Second Great 
War. 

Aich’s Metal. A br ass alloy of 
the same group as Muntz metal 
iq.v.), containing 60 per cent 
copper, 38*5 per cent zinc, and 
1 *5 per cent tin or iron. 

A£da. An opera by Giuseppe 
Verdi. This work was written to 
the commission of the Egyptian 
government for the opening of the 
Cairo opera house and first per- 
formed there in Dec:, 1871. The 
setting is ancient Egypt, and 
the libretto, by Ghislanzoni, was 
baaed on a theme suggested by 
Marietto Bey, the French Egypto- 
logist. The music, rich and dra- 
matic, belongs to the composer’s 
middle period. In Feb., 1872, 
Verdi conducted the first Italian 
performance at La Scala, Milan. 
The opera was first performed at 
Covent Garden June 22, 1876. 

Aidan (d. 651). Saint and 
Apostle of North Britain. Ho was 
a monk of Iona and was sent to 
Northumbria at King Oswald’s 
request. There ho won the people 
to Christianity, and was conse- 
crated first bishop of Linclisfarne 
in 635. He made this place the 
centre of his missionary work, and 
when Oswald died his successor 
Oswy protected Aidan, who died at 
Bamborough, Aug. 31, 651. 

Aide-de-camp. French term, 
applied in English to an officer 
who serves a general or a governor 
in a personal capacity. In Great 
Britain senior officers of the service 
are appointed honorary aides-de- 
camp to the sovereign. The title 
aide-de-camp is abbreviated to 
A.D.C. 

Aidin or Ay din. Town of 
Tiirkey-iu -Asia, chief town of 
Aidin vilayet. Served by rly., it 
lies 50 m. S.E. of Izmir, near the 
ruins bf ancient Tralles. It makes 
leather and is noted for its sweet- 
meats, olive oil, fruit, and cotton 
goods. It suffered in an earthquake 
in 1899. The vilayet, in S.W. 
Turkey on the Aegean Sea, is 
bordered N. and S. by mountains 
that are the source of magnesite, 
lignite, arsenic, iron, copper, 
emery, and other minerals. Pop. 
(1950) vilayet, 337,977 ; town, 
20,421. 
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Aifftin OB Sakhalin Ula. Town Aikenhead, Thomas (c. 1078- The larva of the Ailanthus silk- 
of Heilungkiang prov., Manchuria, 1607). Scotsman hanged for moth feeds on the plant. 

China. On the right bank of the blasphemy. Born in Edinburgh, Aileron (Fr., wing tip). The 
Amm-'river, it is 18 m. S. of Blago- the son of an apotlu‘.(‘ary, ho was hinged atirfacc fixed to the trailing 
veshchensk. It trades in grain, accused cd' expressing contempt edge of aircraft wings to provide 
tobacco, and mustard. Here was for the Scriptures and for theology lateral control and to assist in 
concluded, May, 1857, a treaty generally. He recanted, but was hanking during a turn. Fitted 
whereby China ceded to Russia brought to trial under a stataito near the wing tips, the ailerons 
the left hank of the Amur. lk)p. whi(‘h deehired the blasphcnuing are iiiterconneetecl, and are moved 
(est. 1952) 42,800. of any Ik'i’son of the Trinity a hy means of the pilot’s control 

Aikawa. Town on the W. coast ca])ital olfence, and was hanged column. When the column is 
of Sado Island, Japan. It is 40 m. at. Edinhiirgli, Jan. 8, 1697 (N.vS.), moved to the left, the left aileron 
W. of Niigata, on Honshu Island, aftc'r declaring his full adherence is raised and the right aileron is 
and to the N.E. is the famous to the (/hristian faith. lowered. The result is that the 

Sado gold mine, discovered in Aikin, John (1747-1822). A “ angle of attack ” to the airflow 
ItiOl. Silver is also worked, and British author. Born at Kib- over the wings is reduced on the 
the town has ore reduction works. worth-Han^onrt, Jan. 15, 1747, he left and increased on the right. 

Aiken. Conead Potter _ ^ It follows that the left 

(bS. American poet. ^vi.ig loses some of its lift 

Born at Savannah, Ga., drops while the right 

Aug. 5, 1889, hegracluated '/ ‘f' ii^s lift is 
at Harvard in 1911. His : '■/ ' .G--;- . > , • , V. ■ ■ increased. The opposite 


at Harvard in 1911. His 
first book of poetry. Earth 
Triumphant and Other 
Tales, appeared in 1914 ; 
and it was followed hy 
many other volumes of 
verse and literary criticism, 
as well as a novel and 
short stories. During 
1917-19 he contributed to 
Dial, and in 1930 he was 
awarded the Pulitzer priz(5 
for a volume of verse. 
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Aileron. Diagram o! aeroplane showing right-hand 
aileron (A) ; the right wing flap (B) ; and the right- 

hand elevator (C) 


efi’ects are produced when 
the control column is 
moved to the right. On 
large aircraft the ailerons 
are power-operated. Bee 
Aeronautics. 

Aileshury, Marquess 
OE. British title given in 
1821 to the family of 
Brudenell "B nice. This 
family is descended 
from Thomas Brudenell 


Aiken, Frank (b. ISOS). Irish 
politician, born Feb. 13, 1898. 
Active in the Irish Volunteers, 
1914, he fought against the 
- Black-and-Tans,” 1920-21, com- 
manded the northern division of 
thel.R.A. in 1921, and w’as I.R.A. 
chief of staff 1923. He helped to 
reconcile Michael Collins and 
De Valera. Member of the Dail 


qualified as a physician, and from 
1792 practised in London. A 
friend of Robert Southey and 
Joseph Priestley, ho produced in 
collaboration with his sister, Anna 
Ij. Barbaiild, several popular 
books, including Evenings at 
Homo, 1795. Ho also wrote a 
number of biographies. He died 
Dec. 7, 1822. 


(ayoungersonof the3rd earl of Car- 
digan) who "was made earl of Ailes- 
bury in 1776. He was a nephew of 
Charles Bruce, 4th earl of Elgin and 
3rd earl of Ailcahury of an earlier 
creation, who in 1746 was created 
Baron Bruce with special re- 
mainder to Thomas Brudenell, 
wdio then assumed the surname 
Bnidenell-Brucc. The 2nd earl of 


for Lcuth from 1923, he was 
minister for defence, 1932-39 ; 
for coordination of defence, 1939- 
45, for finance, 1945-48 ; for 
external affairs, 1951-54. 

AikeiAead, Mary (1787-1858). 
Irish religious, founder of a con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Charity, 
Born Jan. 19, 1787, eldest daughter 
of a Protestant doctor of Cork, 
she became a Roman Catholic in 
1802. She was asked by Arch- 
bishop Murray to assist in found- 
ing a congregation of the Sisters 
of Charity in Ireland, and to this 
end remained for three years as a 
novice in a convent at York. 
She returned to Dublin, where the 
first members of the congregation 
took their vows in 1815, and she 
was appointed superior-general. 
Although almost bedridden for 
many years, she eventually super- 
intended eight convents, an 
asylum for penitents, and a hos- 
pital in Dublin, the first hospital 
in Ireland to be served by nuns. 
She died July 22, 1858. 


Ailanthus or Tree oe Heavicn 
{A . glandiilosa), A large tree of tho 
family 8imarubaceao, native to 
North China, whence it was intro- 
duced to Europe in 1751, In some 
places it is extensively planted as 
a shade tree. Its compound leaves 
are from 2 ft. to 6 ft. long, and 
may be mistaken for leafy 
branches. The flow^ers are small, 
greenish- white, and evil- smelling. 


Ailesbury was created a marquess, 
and in 1868 the 2nd marquess 
inherited the title of carl of 
Cai'digan, since used by an eldest 
son of the marquess. 

Ailly, Pierre d’ (1350-1419). 
French theologian and philo- 
sopher. Born at Compidgne, he 
became chancellor of Paris Univer- 
sity in 1389, bishop of Cambrai 
in 1396, and cardinal in 1411. 



Ailsa Craig. Basaltic rocky islet in the Firth o£ Clyde, Scotland. Rising 
1,140 it. above the sea level, it is popularly called Paddy’s Milestone. See p. 180 
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Ainu. Man and Samily in their reed-thatched hut. The tattooed marks 
round the women’s mouths are considered to enhance their heauty 


agglutinative language, clearly 
primitive, with no living analogies, 
is richly developed, a vocabulary 
of 14,000 w^ords having been com- 
piled. Their animiam includes a 
complex nature-worship of the sun, 
fire, lightning, and rivers, and a 
system of magico-religious mes- 
sage-bearers ” loosely comparable 
with African fetishism. These arc 
usually formed of wands hung with 
willow shavings, and set up at i he 
east end of the living-room. Their 
ceremonial bear feasts are designed 
to offer divine honours to the vic- 
tims, whose skulls are afterwmrda 
erected on vUlage poles. 

Air. The mixture of gases, 
roughly four-fifths nitrogen and 
one-fifth oxygen, which niakes up 
the atmosphere surrounding the 
earth. It is necessary for all forma 
of life, except a small group of 
anaerobic organisms, and is also 
the chief medium of combustion. 
Aristotle regarded air as one of the 
four elements, and this idea long 
persisted. The credit for the first 
discovery of the composite nature 
of air goes to the English doctor 
John Mayard (1643-79), who 
burned candles and enclosed mice 
in a confined space, and showed 
that air contained “ a vital, fiery, 
and in the highest degree ferment- 
ative spirit ” which was necessary 
to, and exhausted by, both com- 
bustion and respiration. 

Tor at least another century all 
gases continued to be called air ; 
and much chemical thinking was 
confused by such terms as fixed 
air ” (carbon dioxide), “ inflam- 
mable air ” (hydrogen), “ dephlo- 
gisticated air ” (oxygen), which 
concealed the fact that these were 
as much different substances as the 
various acids or earths or metals. 
The confusion was closely con- 


nected with the idea of Phlogiston 
{(J.v,), and was not cleared up until 
the pldogistic theory yielded to the 
analytic genius of Lavoisier in the 
late 18th century. By careful 
weighing of the various substances 
involved in calcifying (oxidising) 
mercury and then recovering tlie 
metal from its calx (oxide), La- 
voisier showed that “ atmospheric 
air is composed of two elastic fluids 
of different, and so to speak oppo- 
site, natures.” The discovery of a 
residmim of inert gases in its con- 
stitution was first made by Caven- 
dish in 1785 ; they w'ore redis- 
covered, separated, and named by 
Lord Bayleigh and Sir William 
Ramsay over a century later. 

Dry air is a mixture (by weight) 
of approximately 75 p.c. nitrogen, 
23 p.c. oxygen, i-3 p.c. inert gases, 
with a variable quantity of carbon 


dioxide and traces of other sub* 
stances {see Atmosphere). It can 
be liquefied at — 140° C. by a pres- 
sure of 39 atm, Lic[uid air is pale 
blue, and boils under atmospheric 
pressure at —185° C. Fractional 
distillation of liquid air is the chief 
commercial source of oxygen and 
the inert gases (except helium). 
Atmospheric air is also used com- 
mercially as a source of nitrogen 
which is “ fixed,” or made to 
combine with other elements, to 
produce fertilisers and explosives. 

Air. Tn muaic tliis has several 
meanings, apart from the chief one 
of melody or tunc. It means the 
highest or principal part in con- 
certed music for voices or instru- 
ments ; a simple song-like move- 
ment in a 17th- or Isth-century 
suite, consisting otherwise mainly 
of dances — in which sense it is 
sometimes spelt ayre ; and a sim- 
ilar movement, somew’^hat broader 
and weightier, in suites by Bach 
and his contemporaries. 

Airborne Forces. Military 
forces transported by aircraft to a 
centre of operations. The term 
includes parachute troops drop- 
ped over their objective and 
troops landed at their destination 
from gliders and powered aircraft. 
In the Second Great War airborne 
forces had five chief roles : (1) se- 
curing ground as a pivot for man- 
oeuvre ; (2) overpowering defences 
by direct assault; (3) completing 
the destruction of a defeated and 
retreating enemy ; (4) seizing air- 
fields ; (5) disrupting an enemy’s 
rear communications. 

Airborne troops played a deci- 
sive part in the German conque.st 
of Crete, 1941 ; and were used by 



Airborne Forces. British parachute troops bound for the Netherlands in a 
C-46 transport aircraft to take part in the Arnhem landings on Sept. 17, 1944 

Photo, Bntiith Official 
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are, as a general rule, con- 
kructecl of steel plates forming a, 
casing, in which an impeller ov 
series of blades is moimted on a 
power-driven shaft. Ducting con- 
necting the various units ot the 
plant to the fan and from the fan 
to the spaces to be conditioned can 
he made in a varietj'- of metals, but 
is usually rustless steel, or, occa- 
sionally,' constructed of brick or 
concrete. 

Air inlets to rooms or other 
spaces to be conditioned terminate 
with grilles, registers, or diffusers ; 
in the ducting behind each inlet 
are controlling devices or a system 
of damping. 

At the point where air is drawir 
into the plant, filters trap the 
coarser dusts and impurities in the 
incoming air. Filters may be of 
metal coated with oil. They may 
be of a size that can be conveni- 
ently washed and re -oiled ; or they 
may be self-cleaning, with a con- 
tinuous belt carrying them througli 
an oil bath. Others are of fabric, 
e.g, blanket, glass fibre, aluminium 
wool, foil. The type of filter de- 
pends on the degree of cleaidiness 
required and the method of clean- 
ing. The smallest particles can be 
filtered out of the air bv means of 
electrical precipitation, which re- 
quires a filter consisting of electric- 
ally charged wires and plates. The 
dust passes over the wires and be- 
comes charged with electricity ; on 
reaching the plates it is repelled on 


to supply moisture, consist of 
water sprays, scrubber plates, and 
eliminators. 

Air Council. The eontrcdling 
authority of the Koyal Air Force, 
established under the Air P\)rcc 
(Constitution) Act, 1917, to ad- 
minister matters relating to the 
R.A.F. and the defence of the 
realm by air. It comprises : the 
secretary of state for Air (presi- 
dent) ; parliamentary secretary of 
state for Air (vice-president); chief 
of the air staff ; air member for per- 
sonnel ; air member for supply and 
organization ; vice-chief of th(‘ air 
staff’ ; deputy-chief of the air staff* ; 
controller of aircraft (ministry of 
Supply) ; permanent undcr-secre- 
tary of state for Air. The Air min- 
istry assists the air council to dis- 
charge its administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

Aircraft Carrier. Warship de- 
signed for the transport and opera- 
tion of naval aircraft. It is a com- 
pletely self-contained air-base, with 
squadrons of aircraft, and the per- 
sonnel and equipment to operate 
and maintain them. A carrier’s 
functions arc; (1) to operate its 
aircraft to provide reconnaissance 
for the fleet, to extend the vision of 
surface shix^a when searching for an 
enemy ship, and, after sighting, to 
shadow and keep touch with her ; 
(2) to attack by its air striking 
force a faster enemy shii3 attempt- 
ing to eseax^e battle, or so to reduce 
her speed that she can be brought 



gunnery in surface actions or 
shore bombardments. 

The fir.st xfiane to alight on board 
the ship from which i b was launched 
was a Sopwith Pup piloted by E. IL 
Dunning which landed on a speci- 
ally-built deck forward of the 
bridge of H.M.8. Furious on Aug- 
2, 1917. 

H.M.S. Argus, a converted raer- 
cliant ship, was the first aircraft 
carrier ■with flush deck, and the 
first to embark, Oct., 1918, a 
squadron of torpedo-carrying 
planes. She and the Furious, the 
only two carriers in commission 
during the First Great War, were 
follow^ed by the Eagle, the Hermes 
(first carrier to be designed and 
built as such), the Courageous, the 
Glorious, and the Ark Royal. The 
Furious and the Courageous were 
converted from ships originally 
designed as 18-in. gun cruisers. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War there were 23 aircraft 
carriers in service in the world. 
The R.N. had eight, the U.S.A. 
seven, Japan seven, France one. 
The German Gmf Zeppelin, 
launched in 1938 and designed to 
carry 40 aircraft, was never com- 
pleted. Combat experience during 
that war led to the development of 
four main types : fleet carriers ; 
light fleet carriers ; merchant air- 
craft carriers ; escort carriers. 

Most escort carriers were oil 
tankers and bulk grain vessels ; 
besides carrying a normal cargo 
they operated fighter aircraft from 
a flight-deck, 450 ft. long and 60 ft. 
wide, to provide air cover against 
German submarines and long- 
range bombers attacking convoys. 
The first escort carrier was the 
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to oil-coated earthing plates which 
can be removed for cleai\ing. 

Heaters consist of batteries of 
pipes, with plain tubes or with 
tubes fitted with gills or fins, 
through which hot water or steam 
is passed. Coolers are made up 
from pipe systems through which 
circulates chilled water, brine, or 
other refrigerant. Batteries made 
of steel, wrought iron, or copper, 
"with distributing headers at top 
and bottom through which the 
heating or cooling fluid is circu- 
lated to the tubes, are fixed at two 
stages in the air circuit : bet'ween 
the filter and the air washer, and 
after the air washer. Air washers. 


to action by sur- 
face ships ; (3) to 
assist in protect- 
ing naval forma- 
tions and mer- 
chant ship con- 
voys against -sub - 
marine and air 
attack ; (4) to 

strike with its 
aii’craft at enemy 
vessels and in- 
stallations in 
harbours and an- 
chorages not ap. 
proaehable by 
.surface ships ; (5) 
to spot for naval 
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Aircraft Carrier. Stern view of the flight deck of the 
United States carrier Essex. Displacing 31,000 tons, the 
Essex carried 100 aircraft. Above, H.M.S. Ark Royal, 
a 36,800-ton fleet aircraft carrier of the Royal Navy. 
Laid down in 1944 and completed in 1955, the Ark Royal 
cost £35,000,000 and accommodated 50 aircraft 
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can change position by anything 
up to 500 miles in 24 hours), the 
aircraft carrier is better protected 
than a land base. 

Aircraft Constructors, Tub 
Society of British. Organiza- 
tion formed in 1916 by the prin- 
cipal aeroplane manufacturers of 
the U.K. to develop coordination 
in all matters of common interest. 
The offices are at 32, Savile Roav, 
London, W.l. It is the official 
representative body of the British 
aircraft industry and, being rec-og- 
nized as] such, has the cooperation 
of government departments. The 
society sponsors displays of mili- 
tary and ci\il aircraft at which 
proffitypes and standard produc- 
tion machines are demonstrated 
before foreign diplomats, air at- 
taches, trade representatives, and, 
on selected days, the public. 

Aircraft Establishment, 
Royal. Organization (called the 
Royal Aircraft Factory before t he 
Royal Air Force was formed and 
assumed the initials R.A.F.) com- 
prising engineering workshops, an 
erperimental and research dept., 
aircraft hangars, and an aerodrome. 
It was set up by the govt, in the 
early days of flying, at Farn- 
borough, Hants. Much valuable 
work was carried out in the 
development of man-lifting kites, 
balloons, airships, aero -engines, 
aeroplanes, and radio. The estab- 
lishment designed and built the 
prototj^es of most of the out- 
standing British aircraft used in 
the First Great War. Betw'cen the 
tw'o great w’ars it did theoretical 
and practical w'ork in the develop- 
ment of four-engined bombers and 
monoplane fighters, while it revolu- 
tionised the design of instriimonts 
of navigation and for bombing. 
Important tasks of the Second 
Great War were the development 
of airborne radar and improvement 
in air frames and engines for high 
altitude flying. In 1942 the first 
British jet aircraft was flight - 
tested here. After the Second 
Great War the establishment 
handled a research piograinme 
for the development of guided 
missiles. 

Airaraftmau, Generic title for 
the lower five grades in the Royal 
Air Force, which, in ascending 
order, are aircraftman 2nd class, 
aircraftman 1st class, leading air- 
craftman, senior aircraftman, and 
junior technician. On the sleeves 
of his jacket, a leading aircraftman 
wears a two-bladed propeller badge, 
a senior aircraftman wears a 
three-hladed propeller badge, and 
a junior technician wears a single 
chevron. 


Aircraft Production, Minis- paign stars awuxrded during the 
TRY OF. Britiali government Second Great War. 
department of the Second Great Aird, Sir John (1833-1911). 
War. Set up in 1940 to supervise British civil engineering contractor, 
the development and manufacture constructor of great dams on the 
of aircraft and related accessoricvs, Nile at Assuan and Assiut. Born 
it included a section responsible in London, Dec. 3, 1833, Aird 
for the examination, dismantling, joined his father (d. 1870) as a 


and reconstruction of enemy air- 
craft that had fallen into British 
hands. The ministry also con- 
trolled the Air Trans})ort Auxiliary 
(q.v.). The first minister of Air- 
craft Froduciion \vas Lord Bcaver- 
hrook, 1040-41. In 1945 the 
ministry was merged wdth the 
ministry of Supply. 

Aircraftwoman. Generic title 
for the lower five grades in the 
Women’s Royal Air Force, which, 
in asc'cnding order, are aircraft- 
woman 2nd class, aircraftwoman 
1st class, leading aircraftwoman, 
senior aircraftwoman, and junior 
technician. A leading aircraft- 
woman w'ears on the jacket sleeves 
a two-bladed propeller badge, a 
senior aircraftwoman a threo- 
bladed propeller badge, and a 
junior technician a single chevron. 

Air Crew. The flying person- 
nel of the Royal Air fikmce, Royal 
Navy, and other air services. An 
air crow varies from pilot and 
observer-navigator to a unit com- 
posed of captain, second pilot, 


contractor. The elder Aird had 
erected the Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park, and after the 1851 
Exhibition the firm w’as entrusted 
with its removal to Sydenham. 
It undertook the construction of 
railways, docks, etc., in many 

parts of the 
w'orld ; secured 
the contract 
for the Nile 
dams, c o n - 
strueted 1898- 
1902 ; and w^aa 
connected with 
the building of 
B e c k t o n, 
largest gas- 
w’orks in the 
world ; of Calcutta waterworks ; 
and of docks at Avonmouth and 
Singapore. During 1887-1905 
Aird, created a baronet in 1901, 
was Conservative M.P. for North 
Paddington. He died Jan. 6, 1911. 

Airdrie, Burgh of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, created 1821. It is on 
the rly., 12 m. E. of Glasgow. 



,Sir John Aird, 
1st Baronet 


engineer, navigator, signaller, and Heavy and light engineering, iron 


bomb aimer (U.S. bombardier). 
During the Second Great War 
bombers also carried air-gunners. 

Air Crew Europe Star. British 
campaign star of the Second Great 


and brass founding, and brick 
making are long established indus- 
tries ; coal mining and the once 
thriving weaving trade are almost 
extinct. Manufactures introduced 


War. instituted May 18, 1945, it more recently include pharmaceu- 
was gi'anled for operational Hying tical products, pre-cast concrete, 
from U.K. bas(‘.s to targets in and biscuits. The public library, 
Europe from Sept. 8, 1939, to opened in 1854, was the first free 
June 5, 1944. The ribbon, library in Scotland. Pop. (1951) 
designed by George VI, is light 30,313. 

blue with black edges and a Aire. River of Yorkshire, 
narrow yellow stripe at each side. England. It rises in the Pennincs, 
The star is identical in shaxie and . though its exact source has been 
material with the seven other cam- disputed. It ia generally accepted 

that the si ream 
flows into Malham 
Tam, leaves by a 
subterranean 
course, and re- 
appears from be- 
neath the soini- 
eircular limestone 
cliff wall of 
Malham Cove, a 
beauty spot 1 m. 
N. of Malham vil- 
lage. It flows S. 
3 to Bell Busk, S.E. 
to Castleford, 
and then mainly E. 
to join the Ouse 
at Airwyn above 
Goole, a course 
of 88 miles. The 


Aire. From the base of the limestone clifE at Malham 
Cove (above) the Yorkshire river first emerges in full flow 
after an underground course 
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63.rl*s son^^® ^ ^ 

fttainted for Compressed^ am 

assisting in the Rismcj mam 
Jacobite rising of ^ 

1715, and another 

descendant^ for n _EI 

taking part in the y r: 

rebellion of 1745. ^ 

The attainders :: 

were removed in ^ 

1778. The earl- ^ 

dom is Scottish, Water _ - 

and does not en- Level | i 

title its holder to r 

a seat in the house 5 r 

of lords, though :! 

the 11th earl E t 

(b. 1893) served 
as a representa- 
tive peer for Scot- 

land. An eldest yz=. 

son is called Lord Air Lift. Pumj 
Doilw wells : compr 

A- forced between 

Air Lift, form centric tubes ca 


Water 

Level 


r to the level at which the outside air. Workers are able to 
air inner tube tcrininatea, air enter or leave, and materials can 
escapes up the inner tube, be similarly moved, without loss 
carrying lifiuid with it. of pressure in the workings. An 
/ The compressed air mixed air lock also serves as a com- 

wdth this liquid lowers its pression or decompression cham- 
denaity below that of the her in w'hich the px’essure can be 
liquid in the space between gradually varied (a) to raise it 
A/r thoboreof the well and the to that in the workings; or 
Space wall of the outer tube. (6) to lower it to that of the out- 
Thiis the denser liquid side air. In its simplest form the 
ontside, by its greater air lock has tw’o doors — one open- 
■weight, forces the lighter ing inwards from the outside air. 


1- ^t)re a. i T’ - a n d -liquid 
- mixture up the 

central tube. The 
: depth from which 

[ liqii id can he raised 

by an air lift de- 
: pends upon tlie 

J depth to which the 

r deep ouler tube is im- 
3d air mersed below the 
liquid level in the 
ube well or boro-hole. 

The best result is 
obtained when the lift is 
three times the depth of the 
outer pipe in the liquid. 

Air Lift. Term intro - 


Air Lift. Pump for deep 
wells : compressed air 
forced between two con- 
centric tubes causes water 
to rise in inner tube 


of pump for rais- to rise in inner tube well or oore-noie. 
ing liquids from The best result is 

deep wells. Two tubes are placed obtained w^hen the lift is 
concentrically inside the well bore, three times the depth of the 
P^.q, an outer tube 5 ins. in diameter outer pipe in the liquid, 
andaninneroneof 3-in. boro. The Air Lift. Term intro - 
outer tube is open at the bottom duced in the Second Great 
and extends farther down into the War for the movement of a 
liquid (water or oil) of the well ; military force by aircraft, 
at the top it is It was used for the system 



sealed around i 
the inner tube 
(which forms 
the rising 
main), except 
for a point at 
which a com- 
pressed - air 
supply pipe 
enters. When 
air under 
pressure is 
forced into the 
outer tube, it 
pushes down 
the water or 
oil, which rises 
up the inner 
tube. When 
all the liquid 
in the outer 
tube has been 
forced down 


military force by aircraft. 
It was used for the system 
of civil and military air 
transport of necessities or- 
ganized in 1048-49 by the 



Air Lift. Symbolical 
sculpture in west Berlin 
commemorating the 
“ air lift,” 1948-49 


the other opening 
outwards into the 
working cham- 
ber. To gain en- 
trance from out- 
side, a worker 
signals for the 
farther door to be 
shut; he then, by 
means of a valve, 
reduces the air 
pressure inside 
the lock until it 
is the same as 
that outside, 
when he enters by 
the outer door 
and closes it. He 
then admits air 
from the working 
chamber through 
another valve 
until the pressure 
in the lock is 


U.S.A. and the U.K. during the equalised with that in the inner 
►Soviet land and water blockade chamber, when the inner door can 
of western Berlin (which wms com- be opened and he can pass from 
pletcly surrounded by Russian- the lock into the working chamber, 
occupied Germany). The Berlin Air locks for admitting materials 
air lift lasted 462 da5^s, from June work on a similar plan. 

To prevent Caisson Disease {q-v,), 
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men entering workings in which 
high air pressure is maintained 
must remain in the lock while the 
air pressure is gradually equalised 
with that inside ; when leaving 
they must similarly wait for the 
air pressure to be gradually 
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MAN LOCK 


Air Lock of Sir W. ArroU. Its method 
of working is explained in the text. 


^WlNDING*\\|| equalised with that outside. 

r Air Mail. The carriage of 

k " postal matter by air. Apart from 

VX RacH& Pinion WJWtratirS' messages sent by carrier pigeon, 

ll the first air mail was the letters 

1 sent by balloon from Paris during 
the siege of 1871. Letters were 
^ carried on some of the experi- 

mental Zeppelin flights during 
26, 1948, to Sept. 30, 1949, and 1901-12. On Sept. 9, 1911, the 
carried over 2,000,000 tons of first regular air mail service in the 
food, clothing, medical supplies, world w^as established between 
and fuel, and several thousand Hendon and Windsor, a distance 


passengers, into west Berlin. The 
operation entailed more than 
277,700 flights to Berlin. 

Air Lock. Airtight chamber 


of 22 miles. Although officially 
supported by the G.P.O., the ex- 
perimental service lasted for only 
one week. Immediately after the 


giving admittance to a caisson or First Great War the R.A.F. and 
other engineering structure in the British Army Post Office 
which an air pressure is main- began an experimental air mail 
tained greater than that of the service between Folkestone and 
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Air Photography. Plan of Norwood railway junction prepared from the air photograph on the opposite page. The 
network of railway lines has been brought out clearly and extraneous matter has been eliminated 

stereoscope. This necessitated au- duce a map. Large scale air sur- gra]>ljic air cover on to existing 
toraatic operation of the camera, veys for civil engineering and i own- maps. Where there is considerabfe 
first achieved by means of appar- planning are normally made from height variation, such graphical 
atns driven by a small wind rotor <‘oinparatively slow hying aircraft methods are unsatisfactory and 
outside the aircraft : later by the at altitudes not exceeding 5,000 ft. mapping has to be done with 
use of electrical or mechanical The cameras use film, with the special three-dimensional instni- 
drives. The aerial camera has been cnnulsion coated on a special mini- ments. 

developed into an instrument of mum distortion base. Glass plates Another relatively simple appli- 
great precision, the lenses being arc used for more exacting work on cation is the production of mosaics, 
such that defects and aberrations a very large scale. The small scale w'hich involves an assembly of all 
are virtually eliminated, and they photography normally used in ini- the resultant prints from an air 
can be classed as distortion -free : tial reconnaissance and resources survey. A mosaic made by joining 
most important in map making, as surveys is done by high-flying air- the photographs together without 
such lenses ensure that points of craft. consideration of the exact geo- 

detail are photographed in their The ground to bo p)hotograpbed graphical position of points of de- 
correet orientation. must be fully covered by a continu- tail is called an uncontrolled mo- 

The great advantage of air pho- ous series of photographs with saic. By relating the photographs 
tography is its flexibility. Small sufficient ground photographed to known points on the ground 
scale initial reconnaissance can be from two points of view on adja- called controls, obtained from a 
made of territories relatively unex- cent exposures to permit stereo- ground survey, from existing maps, 
plored on the ground- In this way scopic examination- The stereo- or from a graphical method of con- 
assessments can be made of natural scope produces a third dimension trol called slotted template, a more 
resour^ and geographical and image, with all the effect of a relief precise photo plan can be con- 
geological features to determine model, and this forms the basis of strueted. Such mosaics form an 
how best to exploit an area by map production and interpretation, admirable preliminary to the more 
imgation, forestry, hydro-electric The simplest application of air detailed mapping of undeveloped 
development, town-planning, etc. surveying is in map revision, as countries, as it makes it easier 
As a general rule, a survey from for example of the l/:2,5fl0 British to fix check points and base 
the air cx)sts less than one made on Ordnance Survey map. In areas lines for groxmd survey triangu- 
the ground, and in. some of the re- w'hero towns have been extended lation. 

mote areas of the world it is the to include less built-up sections. Nearly all surveys from the air 
iiieans of obtaining simjfie revision can be made by involve the use of machine-map- 
the information necessary to pro- tracing detail from recent photo- ping. No map can he produced 
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Air Pilot. Person qualified by 
test to fly an aeroplane. In the 
U.K. there are five types of civil air 
pilot licence : student, private, and 
(for professionals) commercial, se- 
nior commercial, and air-line trans- 
port. Licences are issued by the 
ministry of Transpoit and Civil 
Aviation, which will accept a Royal 
Aero Club certificate as proof of pro- 
ficiency. Air pilots in the armetl 
services are in a stqmrate classifica- 
tion. 

Air Pollution. Contamination 
of the atmospliere by the siispem- 
sion in it of solid matter. Jt is 
most commonly caused by th<' 
combustion of raw coal, although 
certain industrial operations and 
fumes from road vehicles are con- 
tributory factors. Smoke is formed 
when the volatile h 3 Tlrocarbons in 
coal escape unburned because of 
faultj’ combustion conditions. Ash 
and grit are also discharged, especi- 
ally from industrial plant using 
fine coal and artificial draught. 
Sulphur dioxide gas, from the com- 
bustion of sulphur alw'a\^s present 
in coal and oil, is also emitted and, 
becoming acid with moisture, con- 
stitutes the corrosive factor in air 
pollution. Quantities discharged 
into the air each j^ear in the U.K. 
were estimated bj’^ the Beaver com- 
mittee on air pollntion, 1954, as 
follows : 2,000,000 tons of smoko 
(nearly one half from domestic 
fires, which burn less than a quar- 
ter of the total coal consumed) ; 
800,000 tons of grit ; 5,200,000 tons 
of sulphur dioxide. 

Air pollution affects -health in 
three ways : air laden wdth impuri- 
ties is used in respiration ; natural 
light is obstructed by the over- 
hanging smoke pall'; and the 
gloomy and drab environment 
caused produces 
bad psychological 
effects. The inci- 
dence of bronchi- 
tis is much higher 
in urban than in 
rural areas ; and 
there appears to be 
a definite correla- 
tion between air 
pollution and the 
incidence of lung 
diseases. The 
dangers of the nor- 
mal smokiness of 
the atmosphere 
are increased when 
prsistent natural 
fog prevents dif- 
fusion of the pol- 
luting material 

A persistent fog 
over London in 
Dec., 1952, caused 


more than 4,000 deaths and led to 
the setting up of the Beaver com- 
mittee, which estimated that the 
cost of air pollution in the U.K. 
was not less than £250 million a 
^i-ear, plus the value of peidiaps 
10 million tons of coal wasted 
as, and with, smoke. In addition 
to cleaning costs, etc., there is 
much damage to stonework, 
metal, and fabrics, and both losses 
and increased costs to agricul- 
ture, That smoke pollution of the 
air over an industrial town can be 
abolished has been demonstrated 
l^v St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., 
where regulations compel all cit- 
izens to iis(‘ smokeless fuel or to in- 
stal a device that removes smoke 
from bituminous coal. 

Of British legislation to abate air 
pollution, the main enactment was 
contained in the Public Health 
xAet, 1875. A smoke abatement act 
of 1926, which became part of the 
Public Healtli Act, 19.36, had little 
effect. After the Second Great 
War, new forms of control were in- 
cluded in a number of local acts 
that set up .smokeless zones within 
which th(‘ emission of smoke is pro- 
hibited. The first zones, in Coven- 
try and Jlanchester, certainlj^ en- 
joyed cleaner atmosphere than 
before. The City of London be- 
came a smokeless zone in 1955. 

Emission of industrial smoke can 
be prevented by the use of suitable 
plant efficiently operated ; that 
from domestic fires can be prevent- 
ed only by the use of smokeless 
fuels such as coke, or gas and elec- 
tricity instead of raw coal. Emis- 
sion of grit and dust from indus- 
trial plant can be greatly reduced 
by various types of washing or 
grit-arresting devices. The removal 
of sulphur dioxide is more difficult, 


particularly as large and concen- 
trated quantities are released from 
electricity generating stations. 

The responsibility of dealing 
with air pollution is mainly in the 
hands of the local authorities, ex- 
cept for special processes controlled 
hy the central alkali etc. works in- 
spectorate. The s^^stematic meas- 
urement of air pollution is carried 
out by local authorities, assisted 
and coordinated by the fuel re- 
search station of the department 
for scientific and iiidmstrial re- 
search. CoJisuU Smoke : the Pro- 
blem of Ooal and the Atmosphere, 
J. Marsh, 1947 ; Air Pollution, 0. 
Meetham, 1952 ; Report of the 
Committee on Air Pollution, 
1954. 

Airport. Place where commer- 
cial aircraft land or take off for the 
embarkation or disembarkation of 
passengers or cargo. Provision is 
also made for passport and customs 
examination, and for the servicing 
and maintenance of aircraft. 

In the early days of commercial 
flying, when all-up weight of aero- 
planes seldom exceeded 6,000 lb. 
and landing speeds were in the 50- 
60 m.p.li. range, any level grass 
field served as an airport. Such 
landing grounds were usual until 
the late i930s ; an outstanding ex- 
ample was Cro^^don, long the chief 
airport in the U.K., w^hich contin- 
ued to handle on its grass surface 
the bulk of traffic to and from the 
continent of Europe until London 
Airport {q.v.) was opened in 1946. 

With the development of large 
and heavy multi -engined aircraft 
having high landing speeds, longer 
and stronger runways became nec- 
essary. The hard-surfaced runway 
then introduced was at first merely’' 
a rough stabilisation of the top soil; 

later, runways of 
thick concrete 
were constructed 
up to 10,000 ft. 
long and able to 
support the land- 
ing impact of air- 
craft having all-up 
weights of 250,000 
lb. The smaller 
airport, such as 
that shown dia- 
grammatically in 
fig. 2 {see p. 198) 
has a single run- 
way sited in the di- 
rection of the pre- 
vailing wind, but 
airports dealing 
with heavy traffic 
have several run- 
ways laid out ac- 
cording to set pat- 
terns. One such 
H 1 



If 

Airt)ort, Jan, Smuts Airport, 18 m. N.W. of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
which had the longest ruuwajr in the world when it came into full operation 
in 1954. It replaced Palmietfontein airport, which was closed 
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Air Raid. On Jan. 28-29, 1918, during the First Great War, one 1-cwt. 
bomb fell through the pavement light of a printing works in Long Acre, 
London : it exploded in the basement (used as a shelter), undercut the mam 
walls, and wrecked the building ; 38 were killed, 85 injured 


either over Knglancl or on their 
homeward journey, attacks by 
Zeppelin ceased. 

The first aeroplane raid on 
London was made by a single 
machine on Nov. 2S, 191b. ^ 

worst, from the point of view of 
ca.'^iialties, was the daylight raid 
of June 13, 1917, when 22 raiders 
dropped nearly 190 bombs in the 
Liverpool Street area, killing 162 
and injuring 432. From Sept. 
3, 1917^ Gotha attacks by moon- 
light became common. The last 
raid oii London, and the la.st 
serious air raid of the First 
Great War, was on May 19-20, 
1918; 30 to 40 machines took 
part, and casualties were 49 killed, 
177 injured. 

Total British air-raid casualties 
in the First (Jreat War were 1,413 
killed, 3,407 injured (Loudon area: 
587 killed, 1,627 injured). 

The first British air raids on 
German soil were made in 1914 


on airship sheds at Diissekiorf, 
(-'ologne, and Friedrichshab'ii by 
R.X.A.S. planes each carrying 
four 20-Ib. bombs. The R.F.C. 
dropped the then 
notable quantity of 
a ton of bombs on 
Mannheim on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1917. In 
a raid in 1918 the. 
main railway station 
at Karlsruhe was 
hit ; at Cologne, 33 
bombs were dropped 
in one daylight raid 
in May. 

Between the Great 
Wars, punitive air- 
raids were made froiti ' 
time to time by Brit- 
ish aircraft on re- 
calcitrant tribesmen 
in the N.W. Frontier 
Province of India ; 
and the German 
Luftwaffe had a ro- 


lu'arsal in the bombing from the 
air of defenceless Guernica (r/.r.), 
Spain, in 1937. The Second Great 


War brought massive raids by the 
clrief combatants on both sides. 
Hostilities opeiual with the. un- 
opposed German air attack on 


Warsaw', Sept. I, 1939; and the 
German advance to the west 
began with the ruthless bombing 
of undefended Rotter- 
dam, IVIay 14, 1940. 

SkconI) Wab Raidn 
ON THE U.K. — In tlie 
evening of March 16, 
1940, 14 German 

bombers (Junkers SS) 
attacked the fleet an- 
chorage at Scapa Flow; 
and the first British 
civilian to die by ene- 
my air action in the 
ScHsond Great War was 
killed that evening at 
Bridge of Walth, Isle 
t)f Orkney. 

The first German 
bombs to fall on the 
mainland exploded 
near Canter bui-y on 
May 9, 1940. German air attacks 
against industry began with a 
raid on Middlesbrough on May 
25, 194^0, and increased thereafter 

in weight, Until 
on July 10 the 
real attack be- 
gan (6*ee Britain, 
Battle of). 

The first great 
daylight raid 
against a British 
city was that on 
the London 
docks on the 
afternoon of 
Sept. 7, 1040; the 
fires started were 
a beacon tonight 
bombers that 
came over in 
waves from 8.10 
p.m. to 4.30 a.m. 
From that day 
until Nov. 2 
there was an 



Air Raid. The gutted church of S. Lawrence stands up, a gaunt wreck, in 
the obliterated business quarter of Rotterdam after the German air attack, 
without any declaration of war, on May 10, 1940 



Air Raid. Fioasso^s symbolic Guernica, painted immediately after that Spanish city was 
bombed from the air in 1937 ; it forcefully expresses the horror of the deed. An interesting 
comparison can be made with the paintings by air raid firefighters, 1940-41, following p. 200 
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AIR RAID: ACTION PICTURES PAINTED BY MEN OF THE NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE 
Above : Hose Laying;, by E. G. Turner, reproduced by courtesy of the Countess of Shaftesbury 

Below : A. A. Guns in Action, by J, Wallace Or” 
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attack every night upon ilu3 
capital. The heaviest raids in 
1040 were on the nights of Oct. 
15-16, Nf)v. 15-16, Dec. 8-9, 
and Dee. 20-30 when tire raged all 
round S. Danl s. Italian aircralt 
raided shipping off the Thames 
estuary on Nov. 11 and 23, 1940, 
hut lost too heavily to repeat the 
adventure. Further heavy raids 
on London included one on May 
10, 1941, in wliich the greatest 
weight of bombs on London in one 
night vas dropped — 450 tons. 

Perhaps the most memorable 
of German raids on tlie U.K. was 
that on Coventry on Nov. 14-15, 
1940. when in full moonlight 449 
bombers flew in in relays over a 
period of about 1 1 hours : 503 

tons of bombs, 881 containers of 
incendiaries, and 64 fire bombs 
were dropped on the city. Brag- 
ging of it afterwards, Gocbbels 
coined the word coventneren, 
to “ coventrate.” 

Every sizeable port and indus- 
trial town in Great Britain was 
badly damaged in night raids, and 
many purely residential towns, 
f.fjr. Rexhill and Bournemouth, 
suffered attack, as did some 
villages and even farmsteads. But 
the attaek on Great Britain failed, 

for the German armv was unable 

% 

to follow the Luftwaffe there. 

When on June 22, 1941, the 
Germans invaded Riussia, they 
drew off most of their bombers to 
the new fronf , and air attac'k 
against the U.K. was never again 
so heavy ; the strength of the Luft- 
waffe was declining in relation to 
its commitments while that of the 
R.A.F. was rising. In 1942, in a 
series of raids launched in reprisal 
for R.A.F. destruction of historical 
buildings in Germany, the Luft- 
waffe attacked Exeter, Bath, 
Norwich, York, and (Vinterbury. 
Only 20 to 50 bombers were used 
in each attack — but serious damage 
was caused in these small cities, 
relatively unprotected against at- 
taek from the air : in Exeter, for 
instance, the bombers almost 
totally destroyed the picturesque 
High Street. 

A. A. Gunners^ Successes 

iHiring 1943 most of the Luft- 
waffe's raids were made by lighter- 
bombers, carrying one or'twm 500- 
Ib. bombs or one LOOO-lb. bomb — 
“ tip-and-run ” raids — against the 
English coastal towns nearest to 
Continental airfields. But w'heii 
more than 60 aircraft engaged 
in such raids were destroyed 
in three months, the Luftwaffe 
reduced this iinprolitable activity. 
Borne 1,000 x\.A. guns w'ere de- 
ployed along the south .coast, and 


A. A. guiiflrc and aircraft inlcrcc])- 
tion together brought down 306 
enemy raiders over Great Britain 
during 1943. After some heavy 
night attacks in Feb. and March, 
1944, raids by' piloted aircraft 
almost ceased, and ” robot ” air 
attacks began (.vec Flying Bomb ; 
Rocket Propulsion ). 

Air raid casualties iu all Great 
Britain during ‘the Second Great 
War w'cro 60,585 persons killed, 
86,175 injured and detained in 
hospital. 

Allied Raids on Axis Ob- 
jectives. — R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand made its first attack on 
Germany' on Sept. 4, 1939, when 
10 Blenheim and 19 Wellington 
bombers flew' to tlic. Schillig Roads 
and Hrunsbiittcl I'cspectivcly, to 
attack German warships. The 
Blenheims carried only two ,50()-lb. 
bombs each. Five Blciilicims w'orc 
lost. The pocket battleship Ad- 
miral vou Scheor w'as slightly 
damaged. The Wellingtons did 
no observed damage at Bruns- 
biittcl, and tw'O aircraft w'crc lost. 

R.A.F. Leaflet Raids 

Most of the R.A.F. sorties 
until April, 1940, were ” leaflet 
raids.” During the winter i)f 
1939-40, R.A.F. bombers, using 
\hllenenv'e aerodrome in France 
as a staging post, flew' high far over 
(Tcnnany. C'zecho-Blovakia, anrl 
Poland, dropping leaflets urging 
revolt against the Nazis. These 
excursions were good navigational 
exercises, and w'ere useful as 
reconnaissance. Little opposition 
was met. 

Germany attacked again (ui land 
in April, 1940, overrunning Den- 
mark and cstabli.shing a firm hold 
on Norw'ay, and in May overran 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, and northern France. Allied 
bombing attacks started on land 
targets in Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxemburg ; 
and on the night of dune 17-18, 
1940, the R.A.F. attacked military 
objectives in Gelsenkirchen, Hoiu- 
hurg, Wanne-Eickcl, Essen, Ham- 
burg, Aachen, Duisburg, Rheydt, 
and Gobleirz. 

Bomber Command w'as not then 
a largo force : its greatest effort 
had been to muster 92 bombers to 
attack the German fleet during 
the invasion of Norway ; the air- 
craft were all two-engined — Whit- 
le,y, Wellington, and Hampden 
strategic night bombers and Men- 
heim day bombei-s ; and at the 
beginning of this phase night 
bombers were sent out singly to 
pin-point and attack individual 
targets ; 250-lb. bombs w'ere 

usual. 


i\s soou as Italv declared war on 
dune 10, 1940, Whitley’' bom hens 
from the U.K. made a double 
crossing of the Alps on the night 
of dune 11-12 to attack the Fiat 
w'ork.s at* Turin and the Ansa Ido 
works at Genoa. On 'tJune 11 
alrcatly R.A.F. planes from Egvpt 
were out over Libya, Tobruk 
being raided for the first time, on 
-Tunc 12, 1940. A force of Welling- 
ton bombers sent to Balori aero- 
drome near Marseilles bombed 
Genoa and Milan on the nights of 
June 15-16 and 16-17,^ 1940. 
Further attacks were made from 
the U.K. on Aug. 13 and Oct. 20, 
on industrial targets in Turin, 
Milan, Aosta, and elsewhere. 
'Idirec attacks w’crc made in Nov. 
and three in Dec., the most im- 
portant target being on the 
petroleum refinery and stores of 
Porto Marghera. 

Berlin was raided for tlie fli'st 
time on Aug. 25, 1940, when the 
R.A.F. dropped 22 tons of bombs. 

By the end of 1941 the power of 
Bomber Command had risen to 
a striking force of about 300 
st.rategio bombers, with a propor- 
tion of 4-engincd heavy bombers. 
Attacks were less dispersed. On 
Dec. 17-18, 1941, a forise of 101 
night bombers attacked Brest, 
w'hcrc lay the German battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and 
the heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen. 
In the war against U-boats and 
other Gennau warships of every 
kind, Bomber Command’s attacks 
on Continental ports between 
Ang., 1941, and Feb., 1942, in- 
cluded 34 on Brest, IS each on Le 
Havre and Boulogne, 15 on Dun- 
kirk, 13 on Ostend, 12 on Cher- 
bourg, 5 on Rotterdam, 4 on St. 
Nazairc, 2 each on Lorient, Calais, 
and xAntwerp, and one on Bor- 
deaux. Bombers were escorted 
by fighters in many heavy day 
attacks on the German warships 
at Brest and the submarine ba.ses 
at 8t. Nazairc and Lorient. 

Even heavier attacks were made 
in the same period on the German 
ports where w^arships, LI- boats, 
and aircraft were built and ser- 
viced, c,(i. Emden, Hamburg, Kiel, 
Bremen, and Wilhelm shaven. At,- 
tacks on such naval targets con- 
li lined to the end of the war in 
Europe. 

The bombs used in their raids 
by^ the R.xA.F. were of steadily 
increasing weight {see Bomb). 
They dropped their first 4,000-lb, 
bomb on Kiel, March 31, 1941 ; 
their first 8,000-lb. bomb on 
Karlsruhe, Sept. 2, 1942 ; their 
first 12,000-lb. bomb on the 
Gnome- Rhone aero-engine works. 
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Air Raid. R.A.F. reconnaissance photograph taken a Sew hours after the bombing of the M6hue Dam, in the Ruhr, 
May 17, 1943. It shows clearly the 300-ft. breach through which the water surged, sweeping all before it 


p.c. devastated by a single ],()()0- 
lon attack, May 29, 1 943. Krupp’s 
works at Essen were bombed in 
March and April, 1945; by the end 
of the year it was estiniated that 
their capacity was reduced by 
40 p.c. In March and April, 1944, 
two 2,000-ton attacks wei'e made 
on the partly repaired works, 
causing more damage than all the 
1943 attacks : out of 200 large 
buildings only 6 escaped. On 
March 11, 1945, 4,500 tons w'ere 
dropped on Essen, which received 
ill all 15 major attacks. When 
Allied forces entered the town on 
April 9, 1945, they found the Krupp 
works had been reduced to emrity 
shells of buildings and scattered 
heaps of rubble. 

Raids by U.S. 8th A.A.F. 

The first target of the U.S. 8th 
A.A.F. in Germany wuis Wilhelms- 
haven, Jan. 27, 1943. On April 17, 
107 Fortresses bombed the Focke- 
Wulf fighter assembly plant at 
Bremen. The Germans, instead of 
rebuilding, moved the plant with 
its workers to Marienburg, on the 
Polish-Pomeranian frontier. On 
Get, 9, 1943, U.S. bombers 

damaged 70 p.c. of the new factory ; 
the Germans began to rebuild. 
On April 9, 1944, U.S. bombers 
destroyed nearly 70 p.c, of the 


rebuilt fa.ciory. In these three 
attacks, typical of nixinerous 
others, fhe S1h A.A.F. lost 70 
bombers iind 8 escorting fighters, 
but against this loss they shot 
down 217 German fighters. 

Germany attempted to guard 
her vital supply services by con- 
centrating almost all her aircraft 
production on fighters, as Great 
Britain had been obliged to do in 
1940. Large scale air battles 
developed, and many bitter com- 
bats w'er*e fought o^^er Germany 
and Austria betw'een July, 1943, 
and March, 1944, in the course of 
which the 8th A.A.F. destroyed 
15,439 aircraft— 11,232 in the air, 
4,207 on the ground — and drove 
German industry underground : 
factories buried in the Harz and 
Thuringian mountains w^ere con- 
structed w4iere jet-fighters and 
V- weapons were made 800 ft. 
below' the ground. 

Tn preparation for the intended 
Allied invasion of Normandy, 
which started on June 6, 1944, 
petroleum refineries at Leuna, 
Magdeburg, Politz, and in the 
Ruhr, and the German railway 
system were systematically ham- 
mered by R.A.F. and U.S. aero- 
planes. The last bombing raid on 
Europe by the 8th A.A.F. was 


against the Skoda works, Pilsen, 
( V.echo-SIovakia, April 25, 1945. 
By then the Sih A.A.F. had 
dropped a total of 701,300 (shortl 
tons of bombs. 

Air Assault on Berlin 

From Nov. 18, 1943, until the 
end of the war in Europe, Berlin 
was the object of some 30 heavy 
attacks and 170 lesser ones by 
R.A.F. aircraft, which droppjed 
40,845 tons on the city. The 8th 
A.A.F. joined in attacking Berlin 
in 1944, wfith four raids in March, 
one in April, and fijur in May. 
On June 21 over 1,000 Fortresses 
and Liberators dropped 1,300 
tons on the city in a. few minutes. 
On March 18,1945, 1,000 Fortresses 
and 300 Liberators, escorted by 
fighters, dropped 2,-500 tons on 
Berlin in daylight ; and during 
the final Russian surface assault 
on Berlin the Red Air Force was 
reported to have used against the 
city 4,000 aircraft by day and 
1,(300 by night. 

The following cities also re- 
ceived major attacks of from 500 
to 5,000 tons : Cologne, 1 8 
attacks ; Duisburg and Stuttgart, 
12 each; Dortmund and Ham- 
burg, 11 each ; Ludwigshafen, 10 ; 
Riel, Diisseldorf, Homburg, Nur- 
emberg, 8 each ; Munich, Wanne, 
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with the power of 
atomic fission had 
been dropped by 
the Allies, intro- 
ducing a new ele- 
ment of horror and 
destruction into 
the world. A sec- 
ond atomic bomb, 
even more power- 
ful than the first, 
was dropped on 
Nagasaki on Aug. 

9: it was 48 hours 
before the pall of 
dust and smoke 
p)ermitted effective 
aerial reconnais- 
sance. Raids on 
Japan in which ta^ei 

H.E. and incen- 
tliary bombs were dropped con- 
tinued up to the day of the Japan- 
ese surrender, Aug. 14, 1945. 

Air raids with H.E. bombs form- 
ed part of the regular military op- 
erations during the Korea War, 
1950-53 ; and w^ere made in Malaya 
and Prench Tndo-China against 







Air Raid. Aerial view of the industrial section of many times raided Tokyo, 

taken in Sept., 1945, after Allied occupation of the city 

con- of air attack was drafted in July, protection 
f the Japan- 1935, In I)ec., 1937, an Air fire and agti 
, 1945. Raid Precautions Act was passed, effects e\x-ep 

bombs form- requiring local authorities in the First G: 
military op- Great Britain to organize A.R.P. east coast 
Korea War, schemes; more than 5,000 local were conven 
ie in Malaya training .schools were established, ters. In tli 
ina against The first big A.R. P. exercise w'as at 1930-39 cave 


Communist rebels, in Kenya Southampton and Portsmouth in 
against Man Mau terrorists. 1937. On Sept. 1, 1939, the day 

AirRaidPrecautians (A.R.P. ). Germany invaded Poland, a re- 
Xame of a dept, of the British serve of some 700,000 part-time 

r 1 A -Ml inor - 1 . . *1 I 


Defence {a.v.). 
A.R.P. (and Civil 
Defence) were the 
responsibility of a 
department of the 
ministry of Home 
Security (g.r.), set 
up in 1939. 

Air Raid Shel- 
ter. Structure to 
afford protection 
against attack 
^ from the air. A 
1 trench cut in the 
ground, especially 
if lined \\ ith cem- 
ent and roofed 
with concrete slabs 
- arched corru- 
! city^ gated steel covered 

with earth, is goofl 
protection against machine-gun 
fire and against any H.E. boml) 
effects except a direct hit. Daring 
the First Great War, eaves near 
east coast towns in England 
were conxmrted into air raid shel- 
ters. In the Spanish civil war of 
1930-39 caves were used as shelters 
at Barcelona, Seville, and Madrid. 
The lofty promontory upon which 
Chungking is built is hone^’’- 
combed with caves and subter- 


Home office formed April 1,1935, to workers was created to supplement ranean galleries which were used 


take over from the committee of 
imperial defence responsibility for 
civil defence in the U.K. A general 
scheme for the defence of civil pop- 
ulation and property in the event 


those already enrolled, and full 
A.R.P. machinery was put in opera- 
tion, including a complete black- 
out. On Sept. 3, 1941, the A.R.P. 
organization was renamed Civil 


as shelters during the China- Japan 
conflict ; they could accommodate 
half a million people. 

In the Second Great War sur- 
face shelters with walls of 134-in. 



'^1^.15 warlare had.exploded 1,000 It. above it on Auj. 0, 1945 ; 
Its (i4$,ooo people, 78,150 were found dead, 58,839 severely injured, and many of the injured^ died later 
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brickwork and roofed with rein- 
forced concrete slabs were built in 
the streets of many British towns ; 
they gave good protection against 
blak and splinters. For domestic 
protection the Anderson l^helter 
(g.r.), which could be erected in 
the garden, and the Morrison Shel- 
ter (f/.r.), for use indoors, w'ere 
distributed to householders. 

A portable one-man “ pill-box ” 
resembling an enlarged postal 
I)illar-l'.ox and made of heavy steel 
plate was provided for the use of 
police and others in exposed posi- 
tions. cellars and base- 

ments in towns were strengtheiuHl 
with steel girders, concrete, and 
sandbags and used as shelters. 

Only tunnels or very thick rein- 
forced concrete could resist direct 
hits from heavy H.E. bombs, and 
in London the Underground rail- 
way stations were converted into 
night shelters by fitting them 
with tiers of bunks, together with 
w^ater and sanitation ; they could 
accommodate 175,000 people. Eight 
deep shelters were constructed in 
London. Caves at Dover were 
equipped with first aid and decon- 
tamination posts during the con- 
stant shelling and bombing of 
Dover, 1940-44; they could hold 
10,000 people. 

Elaborate shelters were con- 
structed in the caves honeycomb- 
ing the gorges through the plateau 
on which Stahngrad stands. In be- 
leaguered Sevastopol the caves in 
the rock upon which the city is 
built housed factories, canteens, 
hospitals, and even newspaper 
offices. Caves were used as shelters 
at Tobruk and in Crete. Existing 
caves at Malta and Gibraltar were 
extended and reinforced to provide 
shelter for civilians and military 
supplies. The caves at Valletta 
could accommodate the whole 
population of the town. 

Massive concrete shelters proof 
against H.E. hombs were con- 
structed for key services, the most 
impressive being the citadels (t.g. 
that in London in which Winston 
Churchill spent many nights of the 
war). These had concrete walls 
and roofs several feet thick ; moat 
of them were built underground, 
complete with their own power, 
water-supply, food stores, and 
communications, so that adminis- 
trative and service departments 
could function under the w'orst 
possible bombardment. Shelters 
on the Continent followed the 
same lines, the most famous being 
the U-boat pens at St. Nazaire and 
the Berlin “ bunkers.” 

The development of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs raised new prob- 


lems in the provision of air raid 
shelters. To be proof against 
atomic and hydrogen bombs a shel- 
ter must afford protection against 
both blast and radiation for miles 
from the point of a bomb’s impact. 
After the atomic bomb attacks on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki it was 
found that trench shelters wdth 
earth -co\rered reinforced roofs had 
withstood blast effects compara- 
tively (ilosc to the bomb’s point of 
impact, as did thick-walled build- 
ings of reinforc'(‘d coiicretc. Var- 
ious fabric materials afforded pro- 
tection against radiation. But it is 
doubtful to what extent protection 
against attack by atomic w^capons 
could be adequately provided. 

Air Raid Warning. Audible or 
other warning of impending enemy 
air attack. In the German air raids 
on London in 1917-18, during the 
First Great War, the j)ublic w^as 
warned to take cover by the firing 
of maroons and the sounding of 
police whistles. The all clear ” 
was sounded by Boy 8cout buglers 
riding bicycles. A‘new system of 
signals planned in Great Britain in 
1937 as part of A.R.B. led to the 
adoption in 1938 of the siren or 
hooter. Warning was sounded by 
emitting for two minutes a fluctu- 
ating or warbling note of a varying 
pitch and high penetration. This 
was supplemented by street warn- 

r 



Air-Sea Besoue. A fast motor 
launch intercepts an air crew adrift 
in an emergency dinghy 


ings in the form of short, sharp 
blasts from whistles blown by 
police or wardens. The “ raiders 
passed ” signal was given by a 
steady note from the siren, also of 
two minutes’ duration. In the 
event of a gas attack it w’as 
planned to give the alarm hand 
rattles, with handbells to sound all- 
clear. Responsibility for sounding 
public warnings lay with the police. 

In Sept., 1940, the prime minis- 
ter, Winston Churchill, referring 
to the “ banshee bowlings ” of the 
sirens, announced that the dura- 
tion of the signal would be reduced 
to one minute, and that it must be 
regarded as an “ alert ” rat her 
than an alarm, so minimising in- 
terruption of work in factories and 
offices. A system of centralised 
warnings of imminent danger w^as 
introduced into government offices 
and war factories on Oct. 14, 1940 ; 
and other organizations followed a 
similar practice by introducing 
“ roof-spotters ” during alert 
periods. The public warnings were 
further modified in London and 
IS.E. England during the flying- 
bomb attacks, June-Sept., 1944, 
when the alert was reduced from 
eight wails to five and there was a 
system of local “ imminent warn- 
ings ” by whistle, and by publicly 
displayed coloured flags : red to 
indicate that a bomb was heading 
in the direction of the flag, green 
to indicate that it was taking 
another direction. 

The first air raid warning of the 
Second Great War in Great Britain 
was sounded at 11.21 a.m.. Sept. 3, 

1 939 ; this was due to an unidenti- 
fied French aircraft. The last was 
on March 28, 1945. Warnings W'ere 
officially discontinued in Great 
Britain on May 2, 1945. 

Germany adopted a system of 
air raid w^arnings similar to that 
used in Great Britain, with the 
addition of radio announcements. 

Airscrew. Any form of pro- 
peller driven by an engine and 
giving motion to an aircraft. It 
can be a tractor airscrew, which is 
located in the front of the fuselage 
or wings, or a pusher airscrew, 
mounted behind the engine on the 
trailing edge of the wing. On 
rotating, the airscrew produces a 
circulation of air from which 
motive power is derived. See also 
Aeronautics. 

Air-Sea Rescue. Organization 
established in Great Britain in 
May, 1941, with the object of sav- 
ing airmen who had been forced 
down into the sea and, having 
taken to their rubber dinghies, 
were in need of assistance. The 
organization of this service was 
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1. Airship designed and built by Henri Giffard in 1852. 

2. S.S,E.2, I gig, a non-rigid airship, at her mooring 

mast, Fulham, Norfolk. 3. Zeppelin Lg, an early rigid 
model, 1915. 4. Graf Zeppelin arriving at Hanworth 

on a demonstration flight, Aug., 1931. 5. R34 anchored 




on American soil after flying from Scotland, July, 1919. 
6. Top of the mooring mast of Rioi, showing passengers’ 
entrance. 7. Rioi, completed in the autumn of 1929; 
lost in France in 1930. 8. U.S. airship Akron, lost in 

a storm in April, 1933. 9. U.S. L type of airship, 1939 


AIRSHIP : INTERESTING AND FAMOUS TYPES FROM 1852 TO 1939 

Phutus, 1, rnudcl in Hcicncc Museum, S. Kensmuton; 2 and 9, courtesj/ oj Lord Vcntvu: 3, Imperial W«r Mni'cam 
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the Royal Navy developed an 
airstrip "for use on water, made 
of linked and hinged buoyancy 
cans, hexagonal in shape. 

Air Traimng Corps. Vt)lun- 
tary cadet organization estab- 
lished in the U.K. by royal warrant 
of Feb. 1, 1941, to provide train- 
ing for boys proposing to enlist 
in the Royal Air Force or intend- 
ing to perform their national 
service therein. Enrolment is 
open to physically fit youths 
l>etween the ages of 15 years 
3 months and 17, and training 
and uniform are free. Boys can 
attain ranks equivalent to those 
from corporal to warrant officer 
in the R.A.F., but such ranks 
carry no authority in that service. 
A.T.C. units are administered by 
home command of the R.A.F. 
through local committees. In 
schools where education continues 
beyond the age of 17, the R.A.F. 
sections of the Combined Cadet 
Force are the counterpart of the 
A.T.C. units in schools where 
there are no other service youth 
organizations. 

A.T.C. training is in three sec- 
tions : physical training and drill ; 
proficiency training in R.A.F. 
duties and trades ; advanced 
training. Various courses at 
R.A.F. units are open to A.T.C. 
cadets, and facilities are available 
for glider training to the standard 
of the A certificate {see under 
Aviation) ; while each year 400 
cadets are taught to fly to the 
standard of private pilot’s licence. 
Cadets can attend annual summer 
camps with their squadrons at 
R.A.F. stations ; and selected 
cadets are taken on routine service 
flights by transport command to 
overseas stations. 

Air Transport Auxiliary. 
Organization set up in the first 
month of the Second Great War 
for the ferrying of new aircraft 
from the manufacturers to R.A.F. 
and naval units. Most A.T.A. 
pilots had been private flyers 
before the war and were either 
too old or unfit for service in the 
R.A.F. Foreign pilots were en- 
rolled also. In 1940 a Women’s 
Ferry Pool was formed ; Amy 
Johnson {q.v.) was among those 
who lost their lives in this service. 
A.T.A. was controlled by the 
ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Air Vice-Marshal. Commis- 
sioned rank in the Royal Air Force 
immediately senior to an air 
commodore. Insignia of the rank 
is a bread braid ring surmounted 
by a narrow braid ring on the 
sleeves of the tunic and on the 
shoulder straps of the greatcoat 
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and raincoat, and 
round the peak of the cax"). 

Airy, Sm George Bid dell 
(1801-92). British nuitheinatieian 

and physicist 
who was astro- 
nomer ro 5 ^al 
1835-81. ‘He 
re-equi pped 
Greenwich 
observatory 
with instru- 
ments of his 






Sir George Airy, 
British astronomer 


own design ; 
established a 
magnetic and 
meteorologi- 
cal dept, in 
1838 ; introduced in 1854 the elec- 
trical timing of transits ; initiated 
in 1874 the prismatic mapping of 
solar prominences ; and began in 
1873 the daily recording of sun- 
spots. In 1854 he established the 
mean density of the earth, and over 
a successive period of years cata- 
logued all the lunar and planetary 
observations made at Greenwich 
during 1750-1830. He devised 
the existing method of correcting 
ships’ compasses ; advised on the 
laying of the first Atlantic cable ; 
assisted in settling the disputes 
between Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. over the boundaries be- 
tween Canada and Maine and 
Canada and Oregon ; and in 
1867 received the Telford medal 
for a paper on suspension bridges. 

Airy was born at Alnwick, 
Northumberland, July 27, 1801, 
and educated at Giimbridge, where 
in 1828 he was appointed Plumian 
professor of astronomy and 
director of Cambridge observatory. 
He published 377 scientific papers, 
141 official reports, and 11 vols. 
of treatises. He died at Green- 
wich Jan. 2, 1892. 

Airy Bisk. In optics, the 
bright circle at the centre of a 
diffraction pattern of alternate 
light and dark rings, which is 
produced when a parallel beam 
of light is focused by a lens. The 
centre of the system coincides 
with the position which would be 
occupied by the point image of 
simple lens theory. The disk is 
called after Sir George Airy, who 
first considered the problem of 
diffraction at a circular aperture. 
Its existence sets the limit to the 
Resolving Power {q-v.) of an 
optical system. 


Aislabie, John (1670-1742). 
English politician, remembered 
because, when chancellor of the 
exchequer, he supported the 
scheme for paying off the national 
debt which earned the name South 
Sea Bubble (g'.u.). Born at York, 


he became M.P. for Ripoii in 1605 
in right of his possession of the 
Studley Royal estates. He was 
treasurer of the navy in 1714 and 
chancellor of the exchequer under 
Sunderland in 1718. When the 
South Sea Bubble burst, he re- 
signed, Jan. 1721 (N.S.), and, being 
found guilty of “ most notorious, 
dangerous, and infamous cor- 
ruption,” was committed to the 
Tower of London. On his release 
he retired to his Yorkshire estates, 
-a motion for confiscation of thc'se 
having been rcscinded. 

Aisle (Lat. ala, wing). Origin- 
ally the parts of the church to 
the left and the right of the nave, 
usually separated from it by a 
row of arches or columns. This 
arrangement derives from the 
Roman secular basilica. The 
word has come in general usage 
to mean the passage-way between 
the side (or wing) and the centre 
of a church (and where there is a 
third central passage-way, that 
also) ; and by extension is used 
for similar passage-ways in secular 
buildings. Pron. ile. 

Aisne. River of France. Ris- 
ing in the Meuse department, it 
flows W. and Joins the Oise near 
Compiegne. Connected with the 
Meuse and Marne by canals, it is 
navigable for rather more than 
half its length of 175 m. 

Aisne. Frontier department of 
N.E. France. The capital is Laon ; 
the other chief towns are Chateau 
Thierry, St. Quentin, Soissons, 
and Verviers. It is watered by 
the Aisne, Oise, Marne, and 
Ourcq rivers, and by several canals. 
Level except to the south and with 
ample rainfall, Aisne is fertile, pro- 
ducing sugar beet, wheat, potatoes, 
flax, hops, and hemp. Cider and 
wine are made. Industries are 
mechanical engineering and the 
making of iron goods, agricultural 
implements, and machinery of all 
kinds ; there are also chemical, 
sugar, cheese, cement, and plaster 
factories, flour mills, and wool and 
cotton -spinning mills. The sand 
of the department is suitable for 
making glass, and the factory of 
St. Gobain, which has enjoyed 
world- wide renowia for its mirrors 
since the 17th century, also manu- 
factures optical glasses, mainly for 
hghthouses, and glass bottles. 

The area has suffered much 
from war all through its history 
{see the following article for hattle.s 
of the First Great War) . Yet man y 
archaeological remains of great 
interest have survived, as well as 
churches, monasteries, and fortified 
castles. Area 2,806 sq. m. Pop. 
(1954) 487,068. 
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on the plateau were connected by fantry attacked in force at 6 a.m. vcntion of the French government, 
tunnels and converted into shell- on April 16, between Laffaux and Nivelle’s bold plan had not 
proof shelters for thousands of Reims. At every point progress succeeded. The gains of ground 
troops. Moreover, the Germans was impeded and communications were unspectacular compared with 
had the advantage in observation, hindered by the rough weather, what had been hoped for, and had 
bein^ eenerallv on the high ground The day closed wdth the capture been obtained only at the cost 
alon" the dominating ridge. of 10,000 German prisoners but of 31,000 men killed and missing, 

Nivelle, newty appointed French only a slight advance of the and 100,000 wounded. Geinran 
commauder-in-'chief, decided to French line. The Bois des Buttes agents in France spread dis- 



Aisne. Map showing the extent of the 
French advance in the second battle 

attack in great force on the Aisue 
between Soissons and Reims. A 
British attack at Arras {see Arras, 
Battle of) was intended to help 
by drawing off the largest possible 
number of German reserves ; also, 
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in order to set free more French 
troops, the British front was 
extended. Nivelle had at his 
disposal nearly 800,000 men for 
attack on a front of 50 m. They 
were opposed by about 650,000 
Germans. Nivelle believed that 
after the exhaustion of the 
Germans in the Somme battles 
of 1916 they w'ould collapse 
before one vigorous blow’, and he 
sought to penetrate their front 
in a single great operation. But 
leakage of information aUow’ed 
the Germans to know his inten- 
tions and to adapt their positions 
accordingly. Their front line W’as 
lightly held, w’hile large reserves 
were massed well to the rear, in 
pursuance of Hi n den burg’s new 
plan of “ elastic defence.” 

Nivelle made no attempt at sur- 
prise. French artillery opened a 
bombardment wduch lasted ten 
days without intermission. The 
weather w’as stormy, with showers 
of sleet and snow, and air observa- 
tion was too difficult to ensure the 
thorough destruction of German 
positions that had been hoped for. 
German guns replied at once, 
and the marked artillery predomi- 
nance essential for a successful 
infantry attack was not obtained 
by the French. Their losses were 
heavy even in the initial stage as 
troops moved into position : 
w’hereas those of the Germans 
were relatively light because of 
their “ elastic defence.” 

Although the battle lasted 
from April 16 to May 20, infantry 
fighting was mostly confined to 
the first five days. French in- 


had been stormed, but with heavy 
loss, the French tanks used there 
revealing serious defects in con- 
struction. The outskirts of 
Craomie had been reached, Courcy, 
N. of Reims, captured, Bermeri- 
court taken and lost. 

During the daj’s immediately 
following, the battle front was 
extended. E, of Reims the French 
captured important heights domi- 
nating the German position at 
Moronvilliers, and stormed 
Auberiv'e and a long system of 
trenches connecting that village 
with the German positions at 
Moronvilliers. The German bridge- 
head S- of the Aisne w’as carried, 
and firm positions were secured 
along the high ground of the 
Chemin des Dames, though the 
W. end of that great road was 
still strongly held by the Germans. 
German counter-attacks at the W. 
end of the line were repulsed. 

After April 20 the fighting died 
down to an artillery struggle, 
punctuated only by occasional 
German attacks, aU beaten off ; 
until, on May 4, Nivelle captured 
Craonne and pushed forward to the 
high ground above, securing the 
E. end of the Chemin des Dames. 
Thenceforward the Germans had 
only a foothold on the plateau. 
Further gains were made at the 
other end of the front, N.E. of 
Soissons. Finally, on May 20, 
an important local French attack 
completed the capture of the 
heights dominating Moronvilliers. 

The abandonment of the French 
offensive was due to -the inter- 


couragement by starting greatly 
exaggerated rumours of French 
losses. The French government 
became alarmed ; and on April 
29, Retain, who favoured limited 
offensives w’hilc awaiting the 
arrival of the U.S. army, w'as 
appointed chief of the FrcncF 
general stuff, and succeeded 
Nivelle as commander of the 
French north-eastern armies on 
May 16. By this time German 
propaganda was producing un- 
happy effects on the French army. 
kSeveral acts of incUscipline cul- 
minated at the end of Mav in an 
outbi'eak of troops at Poissons 
where a w’hole regiment marched 
to the station under the red flag, 
demanding to go to Paris to lay 
its case before the Chamber. 
Retain quelled the disturbances. 

German Losses 

That the total German losses 
in the battle were heavy w'as clear 
at the time, for nearly 30,000 
prisoners were taken, as W’ell as 
227 guns. The Germans claimed 
that tile battle had established 
the success of their “ elastic 
front ” tactics ; if so, it W'as only 
at the price of sacrificing highly 
important i)ositions. Ludendorff’s 
memoirs suggest that if the attack 
had been continued as Nivelle 
wished, the French might have 
achieved decisive victory. Later 
in the w’ar the “ elastic front ” 
plan failed completely in the face 
of more skilful Allied tactics. 

As a result of further heavy 
fighting w’hich broke out on the 
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encountered American troops, who 
speedily proved their c|uality by 
counter-attacking at Veuilly-la- 
Poterie and driving back the 
Germans in confusion. American 
and French troops also drove back 
a German battalion that had 
crossed the Marne at Jaulgonne. 
Americans attacked again on 
June 5 and 6 near Torcy, N.W. of 
(‘hateau-Thierry, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the French, drove the 
Germans back a mile. The 
Germans stormed Bligny in the 
morning of June 6, but the ruins 
were recovered by the British in 
the evening. 

The failure of the Germans’ 
efforts to widen their flanks 
brought their offensive to a close. 
It had secured greater results than 
their two earlier 1918 offensives, 
having carried their front to a 
point only 40 m. from Paris. They 
had made immense captures. But 
their primary aim, which was to 
inflict decisive defeat on the 
French army, had not been 
attained ; and their own losses in 
the offensive reached 150,000. 
The AUied losses, though serious, 
could be replaced from the 
American army, a fresh and com- 
paratively inexhaustible source 
such as the Germans could not 
draw upon. 

The Aisne was finally cleared of 
Germans during the last great 
AUied offensive in early Oct., 1918. 

Aisse, Mademoiselle (c. 1694- 
1733). Circassian letter- writer. 
The daughter of a chief whose 
home was pillaged while she was a 
child, she was sold to the Comte de 
Ferriol, French ambassador at 
Constantinople, who sent her to 
the household of his sister-in-law 
at Paris. There her history and 
beauty combined to win her great 
popularity, and Philip, duke of 
(Jrleans, courted her openly. But 
she gave life-long affection to the 
Chevalier d’ Ay die, by whom she 
had a daughter. In her letters to 
Madame Calandrini are some 
shrewd portraits of people of the 
period. Aist e died March 13, 1733. 
Her letters, edited by Voltaire, were 
published in 1787 . 'Her story may 
have suggested to Dumas the char- 
acter called Haid4e in The Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

Aistulf OR Astolf (d. 756). 
King of the Lombards. He 
succeeded his brother Rachis in 
749 ; in 750 Ravenna was in his 
hands and he marched on Rome. 
The pope, failing to obtain help 
from the emperor Constantine V, 
appealed in person to the Frank 
mayor of the palace, Pepin, or 
Pippin, whom he anointed king 


of the Franks. In 753 Pippin 
defeated Aistulf and made him 
promise to give up the captured 
territory. Aistulf broke this 
promise and besieged Rome, 756. 
Pippin again defeated him, and 
Ravenna and part of the exarchate 
passed from the Lombards to the 
popes. 

Aitchison, Craig ie Mason 
Aitchison, Lord (1882-1941). 
Scottish judge. He was born 
Jan. 26, 1882, and educated at 
Falkirk high school and Edin- 
burgh UnivcT-sity, wanning the 
Muirhead prize in civil law. 
Called to the bar in 1907, he 
became a K.G. in 1923. One of 
his successes as counsel was 
obtaining in 1929 the annulment 
of the verdict of murder against 
Oscar Slater {g.v.), passed 20 years 
earlier. Having entered parlia- 
ment as Labour member for Kil- 
marnock Burghs in 1929, he be- 
came lord advocate for Scotland, 
and continued to hold that office 
as National Labour member from 
1931 until in 1933 he became 
lord justice clerk and a life ^jeer. 
He served on the Scottish educa- 
tional committee of the privy 
council. He died at Edinburgh, 
May 2, 1941. 

Aitken, Robert Grant (1864- 
1951). American astronomer. 
Born at Jackson, Calif., Dec. 31, 
1864, he studied astronomy at 
Williams College, Mass., became in 
1891 a professor at the College of 
the Pacific, and in 1895 went as 
assistant to Lick Observatory, of 
which he became director, 1930- 
1935. His outstanding work was 
the discovery of over 3,000 double 
stars and the calculation of their 
orbits and those of many comets. 
He was awarded the Royal 
Astronomical Society gold medal 
in 1932. He died Oct. 29, 1951. 

Alton, William (1731-93). 
British botanist. Born in Lanark- 
shire and brought up as a gardener, 
he was appointed assistant at the 
Botanic Garden at Chelsea and in 
1759 to the management of that 
at Kew. He remained there for 
the rest of his Hfe, also looking 
after the royal pleasure gardens at 
Richmond, and died Feb. 2, 1793. 
Alton spent sixteen years on his 
Hortus Kewensis, a catalogue of 
the plants at Kew, the variety of 
which he had done much to 
increase ; this was published in 
1789. His eldest son, William 
Townsend Alton (1766-1849), suc- 
ceeded to the posts at Kew and 
Richmond and carried out work 
for George IV at Windsor and 
Brighton. He brought out a 
second edition of the catalogue 


and helped to found the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Aitutaki or Ailittaki. One of 
the Cook Islands, Pacific Ocean, 
a dependency of New Zealand. 
Discovered by Captain Cook in 
1777, it is 9 m. long and 21 m. 
in circumference. With a few- 
other islets, it is surrounded by a 
coral reef enclosing a lagoon. Coco- 
nut palms abound. Pop. (1954) 

'•f.. I.,.. 0. 

Maritime, France. It has a 
sheltered roadstead w'hich is the 
outer harbour of Rochefort. Two 
miles W. of the coast, it is f m. 
long by 1|- m. wide. In 1815 
Napoleon embarked here on the 
Bellerophon for St. Helena. The 
Gourgaud museum, Aix, contains 
many Napoleonic relics. Pop. 
(1954) 164. 

Ais-en-Provence. City of 
France in Bouches-du-Rhone de- 
partment. It is 18 m. by rly. N- 
of Marseilles. Already a town of 
ancient Gaul, it grew round w'arm 
mineral springs — still in use — 
wffiere the Romans built baths in 
123 B.c. Destroyed by the Visi- 
goths, the Franks, and the 
Saracens, it has always risen from 
its ashes. It became the capital of 
Provence in the 9th century, and 
from the 12th a centre of artistic 
and literary activity. In the time 
of King Rene (15th century) it 
was at its height, a town of wealthy 
merchants with a university (now 
incorporated with that of Mar- 
seilles) and a parlemenf. In 1948 
an annual international music 
festival w'as started. The seat of 
an archbishopric, Aix has an 
academy, a faculty of law and of 
letters, and a court of appeal. 

Its artistic treasures are many : 
the cathedral of S. Sauveur, in 
which all styles from the 5th 
to the 16th century are repre- 
sented, has a charming romanesque 
cloister ; there are a 17th-century 
tow'n hall, a number of remarkable 
fountains, and beautifully ornate 
17th- and 18th-century mansions 
with wrought iron balcom’es and 
lovely carved doors. The museum 
has some uncommon tapestries. 
Mirabeau was deputy for Aix at 
the time of the Revolution. 
Among the celebrities born at Aix 
were Vanloo the painter, Vaii- 
venargues the moralist. Mon- 
seigneur de Moillis whom Victor 
Hugo depicted in Les Miserables, 
and Cezanne the painter. Pop. 
(1954) 54,217. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. French and 
historic name of Aachen, city of 
W. Germany, in the Land of North 
Rhine-Westphalia. It is 45 m. by 
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of Europe by discussion rather 10) but not occu- 
than force. ' by it. The 

Aix-les-Bains. Town of S-E. town has been 
France, in the department of identified, though 
Saroie.’ A favourite spa with a not certainly, with 
‘mild climate, it is 8 m. by rly. N. the modern Yalo, 
of Chamberv, and 823 ft. above 14 m. N. of Jeru- 
sea level. Its warm springs are salem. The Valley 
beneficial to sufferers from rheu- of Ajalon is mem- 
matism and gout. As Aquae orable for the 
Gratianae it was known to the defeat of the Can- 
Romans, ruins of whose temples, aanites by the 
baths, and triumphal arch re- Israelites, when 
main.* Barely 2 m. aw’ay is the the sun and moon 
Lac du Bourget, subject of a stood still at the 
celebrated poem by Lamartine, word of Joshua. 

The Germans reached Aix-les- Judges 12, ??. 12 
Bains on June 24, 1940, with- mentions an 
drawing later until they occupied otherwise un- 
Vkhy France in Nov. 1942. The known town of 
town was liberated by the F.F.I. on the same name in 
A\w. 2(1, 1944. Pop. (1954) 15,680. Zebulun. 

Ajaccio. Capital of Corsica. Ajanta. Milage in Hyderabad 
Situated on the W. coast, on the state, India, in Aurangabad dis- 
NL shore of the Gulf of Ajaccio, trict. Near by are the celebrated 
it is connected by rly. wdth Calvi Ajanta Caves, excavated from the 
and Bastia, by steamship with high cliffs along the Waghora 
Marseilles and Nice, by air with river. The caves were hewn from 
Marseilles and Paris, the seat of solid rock by Buddhist monks, and 
a bishopric since the 7th century, are assigned to a period from the 
it has a cathedral, colleges, library, 2nd century B.c. to the 6th century 
museum, the house in w'hich a.d. They are 29 in number : 
Napoleon I was born, and a large 24 vihara^ or monastery caves, and 
harbour protected by a citadel. 5 chaityas or temples. Many are 
It exports wood, wine, oil, grain, supported by lofty pillars and they 
sardines, anchovies, coral, hides, arc richly ornamented w'ith sculp- 
chestnuts, and cork, and manu- 
factures tobacco. Near by zinc, 
lead, tin, and mercury are found. 

Its mild climate makes it a 
favourite winter resort. Under 
the Vichy govt., June, 1940, to 
Nov. 11, 1942, when Italy occu- 
pied Corsica, Ajaccio w^as liberated 
between Sept. 10 and 17, 1943, by 
its own citizens, helped by French 
troops landed here in the night of 
Sept. 13-14. Pop. (1954) 32,997. 

Ajalon OR Aualon. Towm 
assigned to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 
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Ajaccio. General view of the port of the capital of Corsica. It is situated on 
the north shore of the Gulf of Ajaccio. Above, house in which Napoleon I 

was born on Aug. 15, 1769 


Ajanta. Entrance to one of the Buddhist temples 
carved from solid rock, in Hyderabad state, India 

tures and covered with painting.-;. 
Few seem to be completely finished, 
but all bear evidence of painting 
on walls, ceilings, and pillars, botli 
inside and out. 

The dimensions of the caves 
vary, the largest extending alrnos^ 
lOO'ft. into the cliffs, with a width 
over 40 ft. and a height over 36 ft. 
In design they are said to be rock- 
cut replicas of the wooden archi- 
tecture of the day. 

The paintings are of outstanding 
quality, and furnish a record of 
Buddhist art over 800 years. The 
main themes centre on the J akata, 
legends of the Buddha’s reincarna- 
tions, and represent tenets_ of 
Buddhist thought. The paintings 
are distinguished by a variety 
of human activity, much of it 
of a courtly nature, and by 
natural scenes and figu.res, 
all illuminated by a religious 
piety. See illus. at Buddhist 
Antiquities. 

Bibliogra'phy. T’ho Paintiiigs of 
the Buddhist eaves of Ajanta, 
Griffiths, 1896; Ajanta Freseoes, 
Herringham, 1017 ; Ajanta, Yaz- 
dani, 3 vols. and 3 cases of plates, 
1933-1946 ; India : paintings from 
Ajanta, U.N.E.S.C.O., 1954. 

Ajax. Safety blasting explosive- 
permitted for use in the United 
Kingdom. Ajax powder has the 
followmig composition : nitro- 
glycerine, 22*5 p.c. ; potassium 
perchlorate, 37-2 p.c.; collodion 
cotton, 0-8 p.c.; w^ood-meal, 
11 p.c. ; dinitrotoluene, 3*5 p.c. ; 
ammonium oxalate, 25 p.c. 

Ajax. In Greek legend, the 
name of tw'o heroes who fought for 
the Greeks in the Trojan War. 
One was the son of Oileua, the 
other the son of Telamon. Ajax, 
surnamed Loerian, the son of 
Oileus, though small of stature, 
was fleet of foot and a skilful 
fighter. Because he had profaned 



devotional waiter. His family literature. He died in London r)bjects and machine imrts, and 
namewasHammerkemandhe was June 23, 1770. Akensidc appears sheepskin coats. Pop. (est.) 29,000. 
born at Kempen, near Diisseldorf, in Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle as the Akita. Seaport of Japan, on 

the son of peasants. When he was physician who provides a bamuiet the W. coast of Honshu. The 
12 he bef^an to attend a school at in the style of the ancient Romans, capital of the prefecture of Aliita, 
Devente^, in the Netherlands, con- Akershus. See Aggershus. it has rice markets and maiiu- 

ducted bv the Brothers of the Akketaton. City of ancient factures silk and cotton cloth. 

Common Life. Its founder, the Egypt, on the right bank of the Pop. (est.) 42,800. 
saintly Gerhard Groot, was one Nile, founded about 1365 b.c. by Akka. Turkish name of the 

of the heroe.s of his boyhood. Akhnaton when he withdrew his ancient city of Acre (f/.r.), called 

Always seeking solitude and court and capital from ancestral in full vSt. Jean d’Acre. 
preferring only the company of Thebes. He named the new city Akkad. Ancient name of N. 

brM)ks, a Ivempis went about 1400 Akhetaton, meaning horizon of Babylonia, the kingdom of the 
to the Aiigiistinian house' of Mont Aton (the sun god). The ruins of dynasty of Agade (g.n.) who com- 
»S. A<^nes,'^near Zwolle, where his Akhetaton show clearly, as no- manded a short-lived empire from 
brother was prior. Here in 1406 where else, the lay-out of a great the Mediterranean to tbe Persian 
or 1407 he took orders, and here Egyptian city, with its palaces, gulf. Sumer and Akkad remained 
he spent the rest of his life, temples, houses, and villas, and a geographical terms till Assyrian 
Occasionally he held office in the village of four-roomed houses for times. 

community, but the greater part workmen. Rock tombs in the Akkerman. Former name of 

of his time was occupied in wTiting desert cliff contained pictures of Belgorod-Dnestrovsky {q.v.), a 
chroniedes of his order, biographies, daily life in the city and its public town of Ukraine S.S.R. 
hooks of devotion, hymns, and buildings. The better-class houses Akma Dagk. Alternative 

sermons, and copying MSS. He had their bathrooms with drains, transliteration of Alma Dagh 
made a complete copy of the Bible The many noblemen’s estates a mountain range of 

as well as copies of missals and made it rather like a garden city. Turkey -in- Asia, 

books of hours. Here were found the famous Tell Akmolinsk. Town of Kazakh 


His numerous writings include 
The Solitary Life, The Discipline 
of the Cloister, and The Soul’s 
Soliloquy. His most famous work, 
Imitatio Cristi (the imitation of 
Christ), written probably during 
1415-25, had as its object a closer 
following of the counsels of per- 
fection by those vowed to the 
* 

religious life. The earliest printed 
copy of the Imitation was pub- 
lished at Augsburg in 1471 or 
1472 ; the first English translation 
was printed in 1502. Among 
later English translations were 
John Wesley’s, 1735 ; Challoner’s, 
1737 ; Payne’s, 1763. By the end 
of the 19th century more than 
3,000 editions had been issued. 
New editions and translations are 
frequent. The authorship has been 
disputed ; but available evidence 
is in favour of Kempis. 

Akenside, Mark (1721-70). 
British poet and physician. Born 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nov. 9, 
1721, and intended for the Non- 
conformist ministry, he turned 
from theology to medicine, study- 
ing first at Edinburgh and then at 
Leyden, where he graduated in 
1744, Returning to England, in 
that year he published The 
Pleasures of Imagination, a di- 
dactic poem in blank verse, which 
won immediate recognition. He 
practised as a physician at 
Northampton and at Hampstead, 
but achieved little success until his 
friend Jeremiah Dyson made him 
an allowance of £300 a year. 

Made fellow of the College of 
Physicians, 1754, and principal 
physician at S. Thomas’s Hospital, 
1759, he virtually abandoned 


el-Amarna {q.v.) letters. 

Ak-Hissar (Turk., white castle). 
Town of Turkey- in -Asia, 31 m. 
N.E, of Manisa. It trades in 
manganese, cotton, tobacco, grain. 


S.S.Pi., capital of a region of the 
same name. Situated N.E. of the 
Aral Piea, 280 m. S.W. of Omsk, on 
the Ishim, the town was founded 
in 1862, and is an important 


olives, raisins. On the site of the traffic centre and market for grain, 
Greek Thyatira, it was already dairy products, hides, and meat, 
an old town site when the Greeks Agricultural machinery is made, 




re-peopled it in 290 b.c. ; one of 
the Seven Churches of Asia was 
here. Pop. (1950) 23,-779. 

Akhmin. ’Variant translitera- 
tion of Ekhmin {q.v.)^ a town of 
Egypt. 

Akhnaton, Ik im aton, or 
K iruENATEN. Egyptian king of 
the XVlTIth dynasty, about 1370 
B.c. A son of Amenhotep III and 
the husband of 
Nefertiti (^/.'^;.), he 
began his reign as 
Amenhotep I V . 

He abandoned 
Amon worship for 
that of the solar 
disk, Aton, and 
changed his name 
and c apital ac- 
cordingly (5ee 
Akhetaton). This 
monotheistic re- 
form was brief, 
hardly surviving 
Akhnaton’s death, 
c. 1352 B.c. See 
under Egypt, Akhnaton and 

^eient, ; M'f 

Tell el-Amarna, 

J. D. 8. Pendleburv, 1935. 

Akhtyrka. Town of the 
Ukraine S.S.R., about 65 m. N.W. 
of Kharkov. In a fertile fruit- 
growing district, it trades in agri- 
cultural produce and manufactures 
woodwork, pottery, small metal 


and there are sawmills. Pop. 
(est.l 15,800. The region, drained 
by the Isliim river, is a rich 
agricultural area, with grain grow- 
ing, dairy farming, and ahec]) 
rearing. Coal is ndned near the 
town of Akmolinsk. Area 59,000 
sq. m. Pop. (est.) 440,000. 

Ako. Israeli name of Acre 
(g.t?.), seaport of Israel. 











Akhnaton and his queen Nefertiti making ofierings to 
the sun-god Aton, whose rays stream down on them in 
blessing ; carving from a rock tomb at Tell el-Amar^a 

1935. Akola. Town of India, in 

wn of the Madhya Union, headquarters 
t 65 m. N.W. of a district of the same name, 
fertile fruit- Assigned by the nizam of Hydera- 
rades in agri- bad to the British in 1853, tbe 
manufactures dist., area 4,110 sq. m., produces 

small metal wheat, cotton, aniseed, opium. 
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neoToes, with a few hundred 
(Red) Indians, etc. Alabama was 
first visited by Spaniards, and in 
1539 by De Soto. The- French 
settled there in 1702. It was 
ceded to the British in 1763 and 
erraduaUy acquired by the U.S.A. 
llabama was one of the secession 
states in 1861, a Confederate govt, 
being set up at iVlontgomery on 
Feb. 8. ConmiU Alabama, a 
History, M. B. Owen, 1938. 

Alabama Claims. Dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. On July 29, 1862, during 
the American Civil War, the 
Alabama, a vessel just built at 
Birkenhead, sailed for the Azores. 
There she w^as armed, and, hoist- 
ing the Confederate flag under 
Captain Semmes, did enormous 
damage to the shipping of the 
North until sunk June 19, 1864, 
off Cherbourg, by the U.S.S. 
Kearsage. 

The Federal government laid the 
blame for the damage done on 
Great Britain. Contrary to the 
proper observance of neutrality, 
the vessel had been allowed to 
leave an English port, although 
the United States consul at Liver- 
pool had acquainted the authorities 
with her real character. By the 
time the seizure of the vessel had 
been ordered she had sailed. In 
1871 a treaty for the settlement of 
the question by arbitration was 
.signed at Washington. The claims 
included those for damage done by 
two other vessels, the Florida and 
the Shenandoah. 

The five arbitrators w'ere Sir 
Alexander Cockburn for Great 
Britain, C. F. Adams (1807™86) for 
the U.S.A., and one each from 
Italy, Switzerland, and Brazil. 
They met at Geneva Dec. 15, 1871, 
under the presidency of the 
Italian representative, and ad- 
journed until the following June. 
After a disagreement affecting in- 
direct claims had been settled, 
the arbitrators decided unani- 
mously that Great Britain was 
responsible for the damage done 
by the Alabama, and by a majority 
that she was responsible for that 
done by the other vessels. The 
final award was signed Sept. 14, 
1872, the damage being assessed at 
1 15,500,000, then about £3,230,000. 

Alabamine. Name formerly 
used for a chemical element of 
the radio-active series, atomic 
no. 85. It was first isolated in 
1940 when it was re-named 
Astatine (q.v.). 

Alabast^. Massive translu- 
cent form of gypsum. It is often 
found associated with salt deposits 
in the form of beds and nodular 


masses. It occurs in the Triassic 
rocks of Britain, and is used as an 
ornamental stone. According to 
Pliny, the name is derived from 
Alabastron, a town in Egypt 
whence it was obtained. A calcite 
alabaster was used in ancient 
times for ointment vases. Banded 
marbles of this type came from 
Algeria, Egypt, and Mexico. 

Alabat. One of the smaller of 
the Philippine Islands. Lying to 
the N. of the Luzon isthmus, in 
Lamon Bay, it covers an area of 
95 sq. m., and has a well-w^ooded 
interior. It is thinly popxdated. 

Alachua. Former Seminole 
town of Florida, U.S.A. It was 
settled about 1710 by Creeks, who 
came from Oconee in Georgia, and 
the name was later made to covet’ 
other villages in the neighbour- 
hood. The Alachua Indians re- 
sisted the incursion of white colon- 
ists early in the 19th century, and 
were prominently concerned in the 
Seminole Wat of 1835-42. 

Ala Dagh, Mountain range in 
Turkish Armenia, N. of Lake Van. 
The alt. is about 11,400 ft. 

Aladdin. Hero of a story 
included in most English and 
French versions of The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, although 
not in any Arabic text of The 
Thousand and One Nights. The 
story tells how Aladdin, the son of 
a poor widow, meets an African 
magician and becomes possessed 
of a wonderful lamp. Helped by 
the genie, who appears whenever" 
the lamp is rubbed, Aladdin pro- 
vides himsc-lf with jewels and fine 
clothes, and wins the hand of 
Princess Badroulboudoiir, the sul- 
tan of China’s daughter. The 
magician employs all his arts to 
regain the lamp, among other 
devices offering, in the guise of an 
itinerant merchant, “ new lamps 
for old.” The magic lamp which 
fulfils its owner’s wishes occurs in 
the folk-lore of nearly all Europe 
as well as that of India and China. 

Alagoas. Maritime state of 
Brazil, on the Atlantic coast, 
between Pernambuco and Sergipe. 
Coastwards, where there are la- 
goons, the country is low and 
marshy ; to the N.W., mountain- 
ous and forested. The products in- 
clude sugar, dye-woods, cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee. There is rly. 
connexion with Pernambuco. 
Maceio is the capital and chief port. 
Other towns are Alagoas and 
Penedo, a port on the Sao Fran- 
cisco. Area 10,730 sq. m. Pop. 
(1950) 1,103,454. 

Alagon. River of Spain. It 
flows 120 m. to the Tagus, near 
Alcantara, and is noted for its fish. 


Ala is OR Ales. Town of France 
in the department of Gard. It lies 
on the Garden, a very shallow 
river, at the foot of the Cevennes, 
25 m. N.W. of Nirnes, and is a 
junction on the Paris-Lyons rly. 
Its buildings include the church of 
S. John, a citadel, and a school of 
mines. It has many silk mills and 
is an important centre of silk- 
worm raising. In 1847 an epi- 
demic threatened to wipe out the 
silkw'orms here ; Pasteur, called 
to the rescue from Paris, sought 
the cause of the disease for four 
years before he found it, and a 
remedy. Alais raised a statue to 
its benefactor. In an area pro- 
ducing coal, iron, lead, zinc, and 
asphalt, it has large iron works 
and glass, brick, and tile factories. 
It was taken from the Huguenots 
by Louis XIII in 1629 when the 
peace of Alais ended for the time- 
being the wars of religion in France. 
Pop. (1954) 36,893. 

Alai Tagh. Mt. chain in Kir- 
ghiz S.S.R., a western continuation 
of the Tian-Shan system. The 
Trans-Alai, a parallel chain on the 
S. side of the Alai valley, includes 
Mt. Stalin (24,600 ft.‘) and Mt. 
Lenin (23,390 ft.). 

Alajuela. Capital of Alajuela 
prov., Costa Rica. It is 15 m. W. 
of San Jose on the ily. to Punt a 
Arenas and on the Pan-Americ‘an 
highw’ay, and trades in sugar, 
coffee, cattle, and lumber. J^op. 
(1950) 13,903. 

The prov., a stock raising and 
lumbering region, contains also 
the Aguacate gold mines, and 
has an area of 3,700 sq. rn. Pop. 
(1950) 148,850. 

Alalakh. Ancient city of north 
Syria. On the site of the modern 
Tell Atchana, on the river Orontea, 
W. of Aleppo, it was excavated by 
Sir Leonard Woolley during 1936- 
49. In the 18th century b.c. 
Alalakh was a royal city of the 
Amorite kings of Yamkhad {q.v.) ; 
its temples and palaces were re- 
built and enlarged in the 15th and 
14th centuries when the kingdom 
of Mukish fell successively under 
the domination of Egypt, Mitanni, 
and the Hittites. The last city was 
destroyed c. 1194 B.c. by the 
hordes cf the Sea Peoples {see 
Egypt: Ancient). Consult AY'or- 
gotten Kingdom, C. L. Woolley, 
1952. 

Alameda. City of California, 
U.S.A., in Alameda co. It is 
on San Francisco Bay, opposite 
San Francisco and adjacent to 
Oakland, and is a summer resort, 
with shipbuilding, petroleum, and 
earthenware industries. Pop. 
(1950) 6L430. 
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for iTist such a move. After two 
days of fierce fighting, with heavy 
fcanh losses oii both sides, the 8th 
armv held Bommel. Throughout 
Sept- 2 his armour remained massed 
behind the British lines, under 
heavy shell fire ; then, on Sept. 3, 

4. and 5, it withdrew, leaving 42 
German and 11 Italian tanks and 
nearly 700 motor vehicles behind it. 

Alexander was now free to 
prepare his great counter-stroke. 

At last he was to have equipment 
in plenty and of the type he 
needed — better tanks and more 
of them, Crusaders and Grants 
and the 300 Shermans, originally 
aUotted to the U.S. army, which 
the U.S. president had so gener- 
ously diverted ; an adequate tank 
recovery and repair organization ; 
more and better guns, notably self- 
propelled guns and the 6-pOunder 
anti-tank : vastly expanded air 
forces, which included three (by 
Jan., 1943, eight) squadrons of the 
U.S.9thA.A.F. ; and the organiza- 
tion for greatly developed lines of 
communication. 

As to training, too, the 8th army 
had profited by its hard ex- 
perience. In the fighting ahead 
it was to use a new technique 
of armoured warfare in face of 
mines and anti-tank guns ; it was 
to revert to those old principles 
of artillery employment, centralised 
control and concentration of fire, 
and so to make the best use of 
its gtras ; and it was to perfect a 
system whereby concentrated air 
power could be applied at the 
decisive point in the minimum of 
time. Moreover, the 8th army, 
closing from the E., would be but 
one claw of the pincers, the othc'r 
claw of which would dose from 
the W. at Casablanca. 

Alexander would not attack, 
however, until he had won com- 
mand of the air and completed his 
preparations for the pursuit across 
Cyrenaica. Meanwhile the cease- 
less attacks on Rommel’s com- 
munications, both by aircraft and 
by submarine, continued. Soon 
his ammunition and petrol reserves 
began to run dangerously low, but 
he still maintained the equivalent 
of about 12 divisions. 

By Oct. 23 the preliminary 
battle of the air had been won, 
and Montgomery had completed 
his concentration at Alamein for 
the land battle. Between sea 
and depression, the two opposing 
armies faced each other, behind 
their two front lines of minefields 
and strOng-points. 

The popular legend, fostered by 
semi-official accounts of the battle, 
that Rommel deliberately weak- 
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cned his centre as a trap for the 
8th army is untrue. In fact, 
Axis troops, commanded by Gen. 
Stumme — Rommel had gone to 
Germany sick in Sept. — ^were 
fairly evenly divided. The N. 
sector, held by two Italian and 
one German divs., was stronger 
than the S., held bv the best of the 
Italian divs. Stumme split his ar- 
mour into battle groups, stationed 
evenly along the whole front. 

Montgomery, with Alexander’s 
approval, proposed to make his 
main attack in the N., where 
Stumme ’s front w'as strongest, and 
a secondary attack in the S. To 
this end ho had divided his own 
front between two corps ; in 
the N. he had placed the 30th 
corps, whose five infantry divisions 
were to deliver the main attack ; 
in the S. the 13th corps, w'hose 
two infantry divisions — together 
with the 7th armoured division and 
the Fighting French — ^were^ to 
deliver attacks mainly diversion- 
ary in character. 

The British Attack 

At 9.40 p.m. on the bright 
moonlight night of Oct. 23, nearly 
1,000 gims massed on a 6-mile 
front in the N. opened a 15 
minutes’ counter-battery bom- 
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proved necessary. The two ar- 
moured divisions, however, were 
committed as early as Oct. 24 
according to the original plan, 
and there followed anxious days 
of indecisive fighting marked by 
heavy tank losses. At last, Oct. 
26-28, the 1st armoured div. of 
10th corps with the 7th armoured 
div. of 13th corps and the New 
Zealand 2nd div. were withdrawn 
to reorganize. 

Stumme died of a heart attack 
on Oct. 23, and Rommel was back 
in command on the 26th. Massed 
Axis tank attacks followed, but 
were beaten off. Then at 1.06 a.m. 
on Nov. 2 the N.Z. 2nd div. with 
151 and- 152 hdes. under command 
delivered a new attack. The breach 
was made, and the 10th corps 
passed through, followed by the 
7tli armoured div. By this time 
Rommel, too, had concentrated 
all his armour in the N., and by 
6 a.m. on Nov. 2 the opposing 
armour met in head-on collision. 
In the heavy fighting that followed 
round Tell el Aqqaqir (Akakir), the 
1st armoured div. and the 9th 
armoured bde. particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. By the 
night of Nov. 2-3 Rommel’s arm- 
our was broken, and he had begun 

to withdraw. By 
Nov. 4 he was 
, , '•/ : 'V, ' in full retreat, 

pursued by the 
R.A.F. and 10th 
corps, now re- 
grouped for pur- 
suit with 1st, 7th, 
and 10th divs. 
under command. 

From the N., 
meanwhile, the 
2nd New Zea- 
land division had 
swung S. across 
the line of retreat 
of the Italians, 
w h 0 — ^t heir 

bardment of Stumme’s gun-posi- transport commandeered by the 
tions. Then, at 10 p.m., both the Germans—surrendered in droves. 
30th and the 13th corps attacked. In aU, the battle cost Rommel 
At the same time the new 10th 55,000 men (two-thirds of his 
corps, consisting of the 1st and force), 450 tanks, and 1,000 guns 
10th armoured divisions which against the 13,600 casualties (less 
had b^Theld far hack behind the tLn 8 per cent) suffered by Mont- 
front, moved up secretly behind gomery. 

the 30th corps, ready to break _By Nov. 12 the 8th army had 
through as soon as the 30th corps driven the enemy beyond the 
had punched a hole for it. Egyptian frontier, and was well 

Such was the plan as originally away on its great pursuit, which 
conceived. And such was the was to carry it over 1,400 miles of 
plan as finally carried out — ^with desert in the 2^ months to come, 
this difference : the time which the Four days earlier, on Nov. 8, 
30th corps would take to prepare U.S, troops had landed^ at Casa- 
the way for the tanks had been blanca. OoTzsult The African Cam- 
estimated as a matter of hours, paign, 10th Aug., 1942, to 13-^ 
whereas in the outcome nine days May, 1943, Alexander’s dispatch, 
of infantry fighting and air attack H.M.S.0. 38196, 1948, 



Alamein. Australiaiis approaching an enemy strong- 
point under cover ot a smoke screen on Oct. 24, 1942 
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in this belt. The N. and central 
re<yion is a vast plateau, with low 
tundras or treeless steppes ex- 
tending inland for many miles, 
broken at intervals by mts. and 
dotted with innumerable lakes and 
swamps. The Yukon river, navi- 
gable for upw^ards of 1,850 m„ 
with its tributaries, forms one of 


Canada and the U.S.A. The 
Richardson Highway runs from 
Valdez to Fairbanks (371 m.), and 
other roads link up with Matan- 
uska, and with the Yukon river 
at Circle. There is steamer trans- 
port on the Yukon and Tanana 
rivers. Airways are extensively 
used ; for example, Nome, in the 


communities have growTu up in the 
Matanuska valley and in the region 
of Fairbanks, though in 1939 only 
about 7.000 acre.s were harvested. 
Most of the hardy grains and 
vegetables can he grown S. of the 
Arctic Circle, and dair^’and poultry 
farming have been developed to 
a considerable extent. 



Alaska. The north-west extremity of the North American continent, where it is divided from 
Asia by Bering Strait. It was bought by the United States from Russia in 1867 


the important drainage systems of 
the world; about 1,600 m. of 
its course pass through Alaska. 
The climate has a wide range ; 
under the influence of the ocean 
the S. portion of the coast has a 
mild temperature, while in the 
interior the frosts of winter are said 
to penetrate 30 yds. below the 
surface. The rainfall is plentiful ; 
at Sitka the mean annual fall 
registers more than 80 ins., and on 
p3me parts of the coast and in the 
islands as many as 110 ins. are 
recorded. In the interior and the 
N, the fall is inconsiderable. 

CoMMmtucATiONS. The Alaska 
Railroad, completed in 1923, runs 
from the port of Seward as far 
as Chatanika, 50 m. N.E. of 
Fairbanks. The Alaska Highway 
constructed in 1942 as a 
war measure to facilitate the 
supply of U.S. forces in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, brought Alaska into 
direct road communication with 


Seward peninsula, is connected 
with Fairbanks by a daily air 
service. Another regular service 
links Fairbanks with Seattle, 
Washington. 

Industries. The fur-bearing 
animals, moose, fox, heaver, and 
minlc, are decreasing, but fur- 
seals and otters are caught in 
numbers limited by official regu- 
lations. Mt. McKinley National 
Park (over 3,000 sq* m.) was 
established in 1917 primarily to 
preserve the wild game. More 
important is the huge catch of 
salmon, which provides the basis 
for the large canning industry. 
In 1939 the fishing and canning 
industries provided employment 
for about one-third of the" total 
population. Cod, herring, and 
halibut are also caught in abimd- 
ance. The national forests cover a 
surface of more than 20 million 
acres, and yield wliite spruce and 
excellent yellow cedar. Farming 


Coal -mining ia an 
increasing industry, 
chiefly at Eska Creek . 
Copper is mined near 
the Copper river, 
Prince William 
Sound, and in the 
Ketchikan district. 
Gold is mined in 
several areas, not- 
ably in the Yukon 
region and at several 
places on the W. 
coast ; the chief de- 
velopment of quartz- 
mining is at Juneau, 
while centres of lode 
mining are Fair- 
banks and Tolovana 
in the Yukon valley, 
Seward, Circle, and 
Tolstoi. Graphite ia 
obtained in the 
Seward Peninsula. 
Platinum is mined 
in the Seward and 
Copper river districts 
and tungsten near 
Seward and Fair- 
banlcs. 

Other deposits 
awaiting full de- 
velopment are 
chromium, antimony 
and tin. There is 
a large petroleum 
reserve in the N. 

Population, Government, etc. 
The natives are of two stock.s : 
the Eskimo, or Innuit, and the 
Indian. The Aleuts, a branch of 
the Innuit s, inhabit the Alaskan 
peninsula and the Aleutian Islands, 
and the Eskimos are found on the 
N. and W. coasts. Indian tribes 
occupy the interior and the S.E. 
The revenue of Alaska is gained 
by the issue of licences to trade in 
various articles ; there is scarcely 
any other taxation. There are 
ample educational facilities, the 
University of Alaska, near Fair- 
banks, being maintained partly 
by Federal funds. The territory 
has its own legislative assembly of 
16 senators and 24 representatives, 
which meets biennially at Juneau. 
There is a governor, appointed by 
the president of the U.S. A., y^ho 
holds office for four years, and a 
delegate to Congress, elected 
every two years, though with- 
out power to vote. The principal 
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Alastor. In Greek mythology, 
name applied to avenging deities 
who pursued sinners and incited 
them to commit fresh crimes. It is 
an epithet of Zeus and the Furies. 

Ala-tan. District of Kazakh 

5.5. R., and name of several mt. 
ranges on the borders of Kazakh 

8.5. R., Kirghiz S.S.R., and Sin- 
kiang. They form part of the 
Tiaii-shan system, N. and 8. of 
the Hi, and' their greatest height 
is nearly 15,0(10 ft. The Terskei 
Aln-tau runs 8. of Lake Issyk-kul, 
ill Kirghiz 8.8.H. ; the Kuiighci 
and Trans-lli .Mts. stretch K. and 
W. (»n the N. side of the lake ; air<l 
the Zmigarian range, farther N., 
trends E. to W. 

Alava. Houthcnimost and larg- 
est of the Basque provs. of Spain. 
Watered by the Zadorra, a tribu- 
tary of the Ebro, it is largely moini- 
taiiioiis, produces .iron, copper, 
lead, marble, and timber, and con- 
tains several mineral springs. 
Cattle and sheep are reared, and 
maize, hemp, flax, and fruit grown. 
Vitoria is the capital. Area 1,175 
sq. m. Pop. (1950) 118,012. 

Alb (Lat. albus, white). Eccles. 
vestment of white linen, with open- 
ings at the neck and foot. It has 
tight sleeves, 
and reaches to 
the feet, being 
gathered at 
the waist hv a 
girdle. In the 
Roman Catho- 
lic Church it is 
always worn 
under other 
e u c h a r i s t i c 
vestments by 
bishops, priests 
and deacons at 
Mass and fre- 
quently by acolytes, and it is 
often ornamented with pieces of 
embroidery called apparels. Its 
use in the Church of England, 
abandoned under Elizabeth I, was 
revived partially in the 19th cen- 
tury. See Vestments. 

Alba. Towm of Italy, in Cuneo 
province. It is situated on the 
Tanaro, 42 m. by rly. S.E. of Turin. 
Its Gothic cathedral of S. Lorenzo 
w'as rebuilt after 1486, and it has a 
museum of local antiquities. Its 
chief trade is- in wine, and silk- 
worms are reared locally. It is on 
the site of Alba Pompeia, founded 
about 100 B.c. Pop. (1951 ) 17,449. 

Alba, Jacobo Maeia del Phar 
Caelos IVIanuel, 17th Duke of: 
Fitz-James vStuaet, Berwick. 
10th Duke of (1878-1953). Span- 
ish diplomat. Born Oct. 17, 1878, 
and educated at Beaumont, he 
w’as Spanish minister of education. 


1930, and foreign minister, 1930- 
31. A staunch monarchist, he 
continued to support the royalist 
party after the abdication of 
Alphonso XIII, but compromised 
with the Franco regime, and w'as 
Spanish ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1939-45. He resigned 
when the claimant to tlie 8panish 
throne, Don Juan, expressed dis- 
approval of Franco’s re 2 :ime. He 
died Sept. 24, 1953. 

Albacete. l^rov. of S.E. Spain, 
formed of parks of New Castile 
and Murcia. Hilly and mountain- 
ous, with W'ide plains and fertile 
valleys, it is watered by the .Iiiear 
and Segura. Fruit is grown, stock 
rearing is a great industry, bets 
and silkw'onns are reared, and eiit- 
lorv and wine made. Aiea, 5,737 
sq.‘ni. Fop. (1950) 397,100. 

Albacete. City (fl Spain. Capi- 
tal of Albacete province, 140 m, 
by rly. S.E. of Madrid, it is a large 
cattle-market, and is famed for its 
knives and daggers. Pop. (1950) 
71,822. 

Albacore. Fish belonging to 
the same sub order as the mackerel 
and tunnies. One species is called 
the long-finned tunny (fJermo 
alalimga). Tlii fish, often about 
3 ft. in length, is particularly com- 
mon in the spawning season off 
the S. coast of California, but is 
also found in the Mediterranean 
and other temperate or tropical 
seas. 

Alba Julia. Town of Transyl- 
vania, Rumania, formerly known 
as Karlsburg. It is situated on the 
Maros, 48 m. S. of Cluj (Kolozsvar). 
An historic towm, it was the Roman 
Apulum, and later the capital of 
Transylvaina. Pop. (1948) 14,420. 

Alba Longa. First of Latin 
cities and mother city of Rome. 
Presumably it was situated on a 
ridge above the Alban Lake, 15 m. 
S.E. of Rome. Legend ascribes 
its foundation to Ascanius, son of 
Aeneas, some 300 years before the 
foundation of Rome. See Rome. 

Alban. British saint and mar- 
tyr. According to tradition he was 
born in the 3rd century at Veru- 
1am ium, now known as St. Albans, 
and was converted A.n. 304 by a 
fugitive Christian priest whom 
he sheltered. Martyrdom quickly 
followed. A later version of the 
legend makes him a Roman sol- 
dier couveited ' in Rome. His 
veneration in England dates from 
the 5th century, and the abbey of 
St. Albans was founded on the 
site of his martyrdom in 793. 
June 22 is S. Alban’s festival, but 
the Church of England Calendar, 
in which it was placed in 1662, 
marks it June 17. See St. Albans. 


Albanesi, Madame, Pen-name 
of Eflfie Henderson (d. 1936), 
British novelist, who married 
Chevalier Carlo Albanesi (d. 1926), 
a professor of music. She gained 
popularity early and maintained a 
prolific output, some of her hest- 
knowm titles being Peter, a Para- 
site, 1901 ; Capricious Caroline, 

1904 ; The Brown Eyes of Mary, 

1905 ; Beloved Enemy, 1913 ; 
When Michael Comes to Town, 
1917 ; The Green Countrv, 1927. 
She rlied Oct. 16, 1936. 

Her elder daughter, Meggie Al- 
baiiesi, who died in 1923 at the 
age. of 24, had already W'on dis- 
tinction as an actress in emotional 
parts created by her in, e.gf., A BUI 
of Divorcement and East of Suez. 
A memoir by her mother was pub- 
lished in 1928. 

Alban Hills (Ital. Colli Albani). 
Group of mountains in Italy about 
15 m. S. of Rome. Fourteen towns 
and villages are situated among the 
hills ; they are called the cast ell i 
Romani (Roman castles) ; the 
largest is Velletri. The economy of 
the Alban Hills is based on Rome. 
The townships of Rocca di Papa, 
Frascati, Albano, Kemi, and 
Cast el Ganclolfo (where the pope 
has a summer residence), and the 
lakes of Albano and Nemi, are 
favourite week-end and holiday 
resorts of the Romans. The Alhan 
Hills supply not only the wine for 
Rome, but, being rich in natural 
springs, a great part of its water, 
brought to the capital today, as in 
ancient times, by aqueducts run- 
ning along the Via Appia. 

During the Second Great War 
the Germans established a strong 
defensive line in the Alban Hills, 
with Frascati as their chief gar- 
rison towm, in an attempt to pro- 
tect Rome from the Allied advance 
in 1944. The Allied 5th army had 
to fight hard during May and early 
June to drive the Germans from 
their positions. 

Albani. Roman family, said to 
have come from Albania in the 
16th century. Several members 
attained high ecclesiastical rank. 
Giovanni Francesco became pope 
in 1700 as Clement XI. His 
nephew Alessandro (1692-1779) 
was made a cardinal in 1721, A 
bitter opponent of the Stuarts, he 
used his influence with Pope 
Clement XIII to thwart Cardinal 
York’s attempts to get his brother, 
Charles Edward Stuart, recognized 
by the pope as king of Great 
Britain. He built the Villa Albani, 
near Rome, where be formed a 
famous collection of antiquities, 
chiefly sculpture. Many of these 
were removed by Napoleon and 



Alb, decorated 
with apparels 
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Albania. 1. Peasaats returning from the market in Shkoder. In the foreground is a veiled Muslim woman. 2. Derricks 
dotting an oilHeld near Berat, a southern town. 3. New quarter of Tirana, the capital and largest town. 4. Shops in 
the main street of Elhasan, linked with the port of Durrfe's by the &cst railway constructed in Albania 


Albania’s foreign trade was with 
Italy ; after the Second, it w'as 
in the main with the other Soviet 
bloc countries. The chief ports 
are Durres and VI one. 

The motor roads laid down under 
the Italian occupation have been 
extended to create a netw'ork of 
good roads throughout the country; 
but transport in the more remote 
mountain areas remains dependent 
on mules and oxen. The first 
railway was built in 19-4-7, con- 
necting the port of Durres with 
Kavaje and Peqin, and later ex- 
tended to Elbasan. Another line 
links Durres with Tirane. 

In^ religion the AJbanians are 
Muslims as to seven-tenths (est. 
688,300) ; Orthodox Christians, 
belonging to the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church of Albania, one- 
fifth (est. 221,200), and concen- 
trated mainly in the Gjinokaster 
and Korr 9 e regions ; and Roman 
Catholics, one-tenth (est. 104,200), 
located chiefly in the north. 

Albanians an Ancient People 

The Albanians are a homo- 
geneous people, the sole surviving 
reninant of the original Illyrian and 
Epirot peoples inhabiting the 
Balkan Peninsula in pre-Hellenic 
times. The only considerable 


minority are the Greeks and 
Greek-speaking people in Korrgii 
and Gjinokaster districts. 

The Albanian language, unique 
survivor of the original pre- 
Hellenic speech of the peninsula, is 
heavily adulterated with Slav, 
Greek, and Turkish w'ords. It has 
no written literature, and an 
alphabet, with Latin characters, 
w^as adopted only in 1909. 

Form of Government 

Albania was declared a people’s 
republic on Jan. 11, 1946. A new 
constitution was set up in 1948, and 
amended in 1950. The supreme 
legislative authority is the people’s 
assembly, elected every four years 
by all Albanians over 18. The 
assembly elects the presidium, 
consisting of one chairman (or 
premier), three deputy-chairmen, 
a secretary, and ten members. 
The Albanian party of labour, 
headed by Enver Hoxha, the only 
legal party in the country, seized 
power at the end of the Second 
Great War. 

Nine of the ten administrative 
units, or prefectures, take their 
names from the towms of Berat, 
Durres, Gjinokaster, Korrye, 
Elbasan, Kukes, Shkoder, Vlone, 
Tirane. The capital of Diher is 


Peshkopi (the t(Avn of Diber, 
Debar, or Dibra being in Yugo- 
slavia). Each prefecture has a 
council, elected every three years. 

Justice is administered by the 
supreme court, elected by the 
yieople’s assembly every four years. 
There are also subsidiary people’s 
courts and military tribunals. 
The judges are elected by popular 
vote, and can be recalled. A new- 
penal code, modelled on Soviet 
law, was set up in 1952. 

History. Considered by the 
ancient Greeks as part of the 
barbaric masses beyond their 
frontiers, the Albanians have no 
known history up to the end of 
the Hellenic era. The Romans 
completed the occupation of the 
country under Augustus (c. a.d. 
200) and built the great Via 
Egnatia from Durres to the 
Danube, roughly following the line 
of the Shkumbi river. With the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, 
Albania came under Byzantium, 
and for the next thousand years 
the history of Albania is a confus- 
ing succession of invasions and 
occupations. Goths, Byzantines, 
Bulgarians, Serbians, Normans and 
Angevina, and Venetians in turn 
occupied either the whole or parts 
of the country. The Turkish con- 
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the city hall, the state hall, state 
museum, and many colleges and 
schools. There are also many fine 
examples of Dutch colonial build- 
ing. Formerly a Dutch settle- 
ment, ceded to Great Britain in 
1664, Albany was named after 
the duke of York and Albany, 
afterwards James II. It was 
granted a charter in 1686, and in 
1754 the first provincial congress 
met here to arrange the union of 
the colonies. It became the state 

capital 1797. Pop. (1950) 298,111. 

Albany, Convention of. As- 
sembly of representatives from 
seven of the American colonies — 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and New 
York. In 1754 war between Great 
Britain and France was imminent, 
and the promoters of the confer- 
ence desired a closer union be- 
tween the colonies and the 
strengthening of their alliance 
with the Indians of the Five 
Nations It was arranged with the 
Indians that they should take 
part in the war, and Franklin 
proposed a plan for a union of 
the colonies under a president- 
general, appointed by the English 
ling, and a council of representa- 
tives. The convention approved 
the plan, but it was rejected by 
^th the authorities in London 
Md the colonists themselves. 
See Rise of the Republic, R. 
Frothingham, 1872. 

Albany, Count of. Title succes- 
sively ^umed by two brothers 
who claimed descent from Charles 
Edward Stuart, the Young Pre- 
tender. According to their own 
account this was through a son, 
bom in 1773, of Louisa, countess of 
Albany. The elder, John Sohieski 
Stolberg Stuart (1797-1872), and 
the younger, Charles Edward Stuart 
(1799-1880), styled themselves 
variously Allan, Stuart Allan, Allan 
Stuart, Hay Allan, Hay Allan 
Stuart, Stuart Hay Allan Their real 
name was Allen, their father being 
Thomas Allen, a naval officer. 
They fought for Napoleon at Dres- 


den and Leipzig and perhaps at 
Waterloo. Their writings include 
Tales of ’ the Century, v estiarium 
Scoticum, a work on clan tartans, 
and Lays of the Deer Forest. They 
were buried at Eskadale, near the 
shooting-box on Eilean Aigas built 
for them by Lord Lovat. 

Albany, Duke op. Scottish 
title. The first duke was Robert, 
a brother of Robert III, king of 
Scotland, who was given the title 
in 1398. Some years later it 
became extinct, but was revived 
about 1450 for Alexander, a 
younger son of James II. In 1536 
it again became extinct, when 
John Stewart, the 2nd duke, died. 
Jolm was regent of Scotland during 
the minority of James V, and was 
a friend of Francis I of France. 
Lord Damiey, the husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots, was created duke of 
Albany in 1565, and from him the 
title passed to James I and the 
succeecbng Stuart kings, and was 
claimed by the exiled descendants 
of James II. Ernest Augustus, 
a brother of George I, and 
Edward Augustus, a brother of 
George III, were in turn created 
duke of Albany, and both died 
without heirs, as also did the 
next duke, Frederick, a son of 
George III. In 1881 this ancient 
title was revived and bestowed 
by Queen Victoria on her youngest 
son. Prince Leopold. 

Albany, Leopold, Duke op 
(1853-84). Youngest son of Qxiecn 
Victoria. He was bom at Buck- 
ingham Palace, 
April 7, 1853, 
and studied at 
Oxford in 
1 872-6. Made 
a privy council- 
lor in 1874, in 
1881 ho was 
created duke of 
Albany, In 1882 
Prince Leopold, h© married 

Duke of Albany Helen Fred erica 

Downey Augusta, prin- 

cess of Waldeck-Pyrmontjby whom 
he left ai son and a daughter. He 
died at Canne.s, Marcli 28, 1884, 


His daughter Alice Mary wa.s 
married in 1904 to Prince Alexander 
of Teck, afterwards earl of Athlone. 
His son, Leopold Charles, suc- 
ceeded his uncle as duke of Saxe- 
Co burg in 1900, when he renounced 
his British nationality. During the 
First Great War, as a German 
prince he fought against Bi'itain, 
and was deprived of his British 
titles in 1919. 

Albany, Louisa, Countess of 
(1752-1824). Wife of Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, the Young Pretender. 
Louisa was the eldest daughter 
of Prince Giistavus Adolphus of 

Stohlberg- 
Gedem, and 
was born at 
Mens, Sept. 
20, 1752. -In 
1772 she mar- 
ried Charles 
E d w a r d 
Stuart, who 
styled him- 
self count of 
Albany, but 
the union was 
childless and 
unhappy, and in 1780 she fled for 
protection to her brother-in-law, 
Cardinal York. In 1784 she was 
separated from her husband, who 
died four years later. After travel- 
ling with the Italian poet .^fieri 
she settled at Florence, where she. 
died Jan. 29, 1824. Among 

her friends she numbered the 
French painter Francois Xavier 
Fabre of Montpellier, to whom she 
bequeathed all her property. Con- 
suU The Last Stuart Queen, H. 

M. Vaughan, 1910; Louise of 
Albany, G. R. Preedy, 1945. 

Albany, The. Building on the 

N. side of Piccadilly, near Burling- 
ton House. Erected on the site of 
Sunderland House, it was known as 
Piccadilly House until 1770, when 
Lord Holland sold it to Viscount 
Melbourne, by whom its name was 
changed to Melbourne House. Ho 
exchanged it for a mansion in 
Whitehall with the duke of York 
and Albany, after whom it was re- 
named and let out first as haohe- 
lors’ chambers and more recentlv 
in flats. Byron, Lytton, and 
Macaulay are among the di.s- 
tinguished men who have resided 
there at one time or another. 
From about 1900 some of the 
freeholders^ deciding that ‘‘ The 
Albany ” sounded like a public 
house, called it simply Albany. 

Albatross. Name given £o the 
genus Diomedea of the zoological 
order Tubinares, or tube-nosed 
birds, which includes the petrels. 
All birds of this order have the 
nostrils produced into tubes, which 
h*e on the upper surface of the beak. 
Albatrosses are the largest marine 



0^ fh® birds, and remarkable for the speed with which 
1* can fly and for the long period daring which it can keep on the wing 




Louisa, Countess 
of Albany 

Jfat, PorL Q($Uerp 
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His son Christopher, who suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom, was known 
previously as earl of Torrington. 
In 1675 he was made lord-lieuten- 
ant of Devonshire and he succeeded 
Monmouth in command of the 
Horse Guards, being active in 
raising men to serve against that 
invader in 16S5. He was chan- 
cellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge, and was governor of 
Jamaica when he died in 1688. 

Bibliography. Lives : T. Gumble, 
1G71 ; Julian S. Corbett, 1889; 
0. Warner, 193G ; Honest George 
Monek, J. D. G. Davies, 1936 ; 
Christopher Monck, 2nd Duke of 
Albemarle, E. F. Ward, 1915. 

Albemarle Sound. Shallow 
inlet on the N.E. coast of North 
Carolina, U.S.A. About 60 m. 
long, with a breadth of from 4 m. 
to 16 m., it is generally unnavig- 
able except where dredged. 

Albemarle Street. London 
thoroughfare running N. from 
Piccadilly to Grafton Street. It 
owes its name to George Monk, 
1st duke of Albemarle, who had a 
residence here, Clarendon House, 
demolished about 1683. The street 
contains shops and clubs, but its 
most interesting buildings are 
No. 50, the publishing house of 
John Murray, famous for its asso- 
ciations with Lord Byron ; the 
house of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
and that of the Royal Institution. 

Albeudorf. Village of Silesia, 
On the Cedron, 50 m. S.S.W. of 
Breslau (Wroclaw), it was famous 
as a place of pilgrimage from 1200. 
It has a beautiful 18th century 
church on the model of the temple 
at Jerusalem, a Calvary, and an 
image of the Virgin. Before the 
First Great W’’ar this place, with 
fewer than 2,000 inhabitants, was 
visited yearly by about 100,000 
pilgrims. It is in the part of 
Germany placed under Polish ad- 
ministration in 1945. 

Albenga. Town and seaport of 
Italy, in the prov. of Savona. The 
seat of a bishop, it is on the Gulf 
of Genoa, 52 m. by rly. S.W. of 
Genoa. On the site of the ancient 
Albingaunum, chief town of the 
Ligurian tribe of the Ingauni, it 
was rebuilt in 354. With a Gothic 
cathedral, ruins of the medieval 
Cairetto Palace, and with Roman 
remains in the vicinity, it is 
perhaps the most picturesque town 
ontheRiviera. Pop. (1951 ) 14,617. 

Albercbe. River of Central 
Spain. Rising N. of the Sierra de 
Gredoa, it flows about 150 m. E. and 
S.W. to the Tagus near Talavera. 

Albemi. Town and port of 
\’’ancouver Island, Canada. It 
stands at the head of the Alberni 


Canal, 58 m. W.N.W. of Nanaimo, 
and is the terminus of branches of 
the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. to 
Victoria. From here steamers go 
to Victoria and elsewhere. Its 
industries are connected with 
lumbering, sawmills, and flsli 
curing. Pop. (1951) 3,323. 

Alberoni, Giulto (1664-1752). 
Italian prelate and Spanish states- 
man. Born at Firenzuola, near 
Piacenza, of humble parents, he 

wms ordained 
and became 
secretary to 
the duke of 
Vendome. After 
varied diplo- 
matic experi- 
ences he was in 
1713 sent by 
the duke of 
Parma to 
Madrid. He 
negotiated the marriage of Philip 
V with Elizabeth Farnese in 1714, 
and in the same year became prime 
minister, being made a cardinal in 
1717. He did much to revive 
Spanish commerce and to organize 
the Spanish army and navy, but 
found little favour with the nobles. 
His aggressive foreign policy re- 
sulted in 1719 in the Quadruple 
Alliance between England, France, 
Austria, and Holland, and his 
banishment from Spain. He died 
at Piacenza, June 16, 1752. 

Albert. River of N. Queens- 
land. It is formed by the junction 
of the Nicholson and Gregory 
rivers and flows past Burke Town 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Albert OR Albert Nyanza. 
Lake in East Central Africa. Since 
1910 the eastern side has formed 
part of the British protectorate of 



Uganda, the western side being 
attached to the Belgian Congo. It 
is about SO m. N. W. of the Victoria 
Nyanza. It is 100 m. long and 25 m. 
broad, has an area of 1,650 sq. m., 
and is situated 2,028 ft. above sea 
level, but 1 ,000 ft. below the general 
level of the surrounding country. 
The Victoria .Nile empties into the 
N.E. corner and the White Nile 
iasue.s from its N. extremity. At 

4 , 

its S.W. end it receives the Sem- 
liki, the outlet of Lake Edwmrd. 
The Albert Nyanza is shallow, the 
average depth being 30 to 40 ft., 
and is likely to become more so 
through the heavy alluvial de- 
posits of the two tributary rivers. 
The situation of the lake was fiist 
announced by Speke and Grant in 
1862, but it was first visited by 
Samuel Baker in 1864. Steamers 
link Butiaba (Uganda) with Kas- 
engi and Mahagi Port (Belgian 
Congo). 

Albert. Town of France, in the 
department of Somme. It stands 
on the river Ancre, 18 m. N.E. of 
Amiens and 11 m. S.W. of Ba- 
paume. Formerly known as 
Ancre, it received its present name 
on its presentation to Charles 
d’Albert, duke of Luynes, by Louis 
XIII. The church of Notre Dame de 
Brebieres became famous during 
the First Great War for its so-called 
hanging Virgin, a gilded figure of 
the Madonna and Child, which fell 
into a position 15 degrees below 
the horizontal during the early 
operations and remained thus 
until March, 1918, when it fell. 
In Oct., 1914, the German lines 
w^ere drawn 2 m. E. of the town. 



Albert. The cathedral as damaged early in the First Great War, showing the 
hanging statue of the Virgin. It was later restored 
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of the U.S.A. at a time of tension 
between the two countries. His 
suggestions were adopted, and it 
is 'more than possible that they 
averted a war. 

Albert was deeply mourned by 
Queen Victoria for the rest of her 
long life. He is publicly com- 
memorated in London by the 
Albert Memorial in Kensington 
Gardens and by the adjacent 
Royal Albert. Hall. Consult Life, 
Sir Theodore Martin, 5 vols., 
1875-80 ; Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria, 1837-61, ed. A. C. Benson 
and Viscount Esher, 3 vols., 1907 ; 
The PrinceConsort (Letters 1831- 
61), ed. K . Jagow, trans E. T. S. 
Dugdale, 1938; The Prince Con- 
sort R. Fulford, 1949. The prince 
is also treated in considerable de- 
tail and with some sympathy in 
Queen Victoria, Lvtton Strachev, 
1921. 

Albert (1875-1934). King of 
the Belgians. Born at Brussels, 
April 8, 1875, he was the second 
son of Philip, ^ 
count of h lan- 


ders, a yomiger H''* 
brother of ^ 

Leopold II of ^ 
the Belgians. 

Albert was 
educated for 
the throne, his 
travels includ- 
ing visits to 
the U.S.A. and 

the Congo , . 

Free StatV Kxog ol the Belgians 

On his father’s death in 1905 he 
became count of Flanders ; and 
when Leopoldll died, Dec. 1 7, 1909, 
Albert succeeded him as king. 

In Ang., 1914, when presented 
by Germany with the demand for 
free passage of German troops, he 
rejected the ultimatum. Belgium 
was at once invaded and quickly 
overrun. The king bore mis- 
fortune with a dignity that w'on 
for him the respect of Europe. 
Both his sons were sent to Eng- 
land to be educated, the govern- 
ment moved to Le Havre, and 
he himself took command of 
his army in the- field. In Sept., 
1918, he commanded the Allied 
army — containing Belgian, British, 
and French troops — which recap- 
tured the Belgian coast by Oct. 20 

After the Allied victory Albert 
re-entered Brussels in triumph, 
Nov. 22, 1918. Thereafter he 
devoted himself with energy and 
sympathy to the rebuilding of his 
countiy’s economic and social life. 
Among his particular inter^ts 
were aeronautics and momitaineer- 
ing ; the second led to his death, 
for while climbing a crag in the 



Ardennes, Feb. 17, 1934, he slipped 
and was fatally injured. 

Albert married in.1900 Elisabeth 
(b. 1870), daughter of Duke 

Charles Theodore of Bavaria. 
They had three children, Leopold 
(b. 1901), who succeeded Albert as 
Leopold III iq.v.); Charles (b. 
1903) ; and Marie Jose (b. 1906 ; 
m. 1930 the croT^m prince of Italy, 
afterrvards Humbert II). 

Albert (1414-86). Elector of 
Brandenburg, who was surnamed 
Achilles. The third son of the 
elector Frederick I of Hohen- 
zollern, in 1440 he succeeded to 
the principality of Ansbach, in 
1464 became prince of Bayreuth 
by the death of his brother John, 
and in 1470 elector of Brandenburg 
by the abdication of lus brother 
Frederick II. Two years later he 
added Pomerania to his dominions. 
A powerful warrior and juler, by 
his issue of the so-called Dispositio 
Achillea in 1473 he established 
primogeniture for the mark of 
Brandenburg. Fie died at Frank- 
fort-on-Oder, March 11, 1486. 

Albert (1522-57). Margrave of 
Brandenburg-Kulmbach. Belong- 
ing to the Hohenzollern family, 
and surnamed Alcibiades, he was 
born at Ansbach, March 28, 1522. 
After fighting for Charles V, he 
joined Maurice of Saxony against 
Charles, but later returned to the 
emperor’s service. In July, 1553, 
he w^aa defeated by Maurice at 
Sievershausen, and in Dec., 1553, 
was placed under the imperial ban 
and fled to France. He died at 
Pforzheim, Jan. 8, 1557. 

Albert (1490-1545). German 
prelate. The younger son of John 
Cicero, elector of Brandenburg, he 
was made archbishop of Magde- 
burg in 1513. In 1514 he secured 
the archbishopric of Mainz, one of 
the seven electorates of the empire, 
and in 1518 was made a cardinal. 

Albert (1490-1568). Duke of 
Prussia. The third son of Frederick 
of Hohenzollern he was elected 
grand master of the Teutonic 
order in 1511. Having failed in 
his attempt to relieve the order 
from the suzerainty of Poland, 
he turned Lutheran, secularised 
Prussia, and in 1525 had it con- 
verted into a duchv hereditary in 
his family and still subject to 
Poland. This cost him his grand- 
mastership, but was important for 
the development of the Prussian 
monarchy. In 1544 he founded 
the university of Konigsberg. He 
died at Tapiau, March 20, 1568. 

Alberta. Province of Canada, 
m the middle west. Originally 
one of the four districts of the 
North-West Territory, it received 






* 

Alberta. Arms of 
the province 


its present status in 1905, includ- 
ing about half the former district 
of Athabaska and small portions 
of Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, 

Jt IS bounded 

N. by the Mac- 
— kenzie, E. by 

Saskatchewan , 
S. by the 49tb 
northern par- 
beyond 

U.S. state of 
. Montana, and 
Alberta. Anns of \y by the 

the province 

and British Columbia. The length 
from N. to S. is 760 m., the mean 
breadth from E. to IV. 255 m., 
and the area 255,285 sq. m. 

Three large river systems, the 
Saskatchewan, Athabaska, and 
Peace, with their tributaries, 
traverse the plains. The lakes, 
though covering 6,485 sq. m., are 
insignificant apart from Atha- 
baska and Lesser Slave. The 
climate, influenced by warm chi- 
nook winds from the Pacific, 
exhibits great seasonal variation, 
for summer temperatures exceed 
90° F. in the S.E. and winter 
temperatures range from 40° F. 
above to 30° F. below zero. Rain- 
fall is scanty except in the centre, 
and irrigation has been necessary 
in the S,, much of which is treeless 
prairie. N. of this is a region of 
grassland with poplar woods, and 
farther N. again are larch, spruce, 
and cottonw’ood, the area under 
forest being 159,000 sq. m. The 
national parks include 8,000 sq. 
m. of forest, Jasper national park 
being the biggest in the world. 

In the 19th century Alberta 
consisted of a vast ranching coun- 
try. Arable agriculture developed 
later, with wheat and oats the 
chief crops ; but Alberta remained 
the leading prov. of Canada for 
cattle and beef. More than half 
the 1951 pop, of 939,501 was 
living on the land. Four-fifths of 
the non-forested land is classified 
as suitable for agriculture ; but 
in 1950 less than a third of this 
area was under cultivation. 

Alberta’s coal reserves total 87 
per cent of those of Canada and 14 
per cent of the world’s. The prov. 
is one of the richest petroleum 
areas in the w'orld ; proved re- 
serves amount to 357 million metric 
tons, and production increased 
rapidly after completion of pipe- 
lines from Edmonton, to Superior 
in 1951, to Vancouver port in 
1953. Another pipe-line carries 
natural gas to Toronto and Mon- 
treal. At Waterways are rich salt 
deposits. The prov. has 5,805 m. of 
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Albert Hall, London, completed in 1871, from the 
design of Captain Fowke, R.E., and Sir Gilbert Scott 


the hall measures 
'219 ft. by ISo ft., 
while the distance 
from the floor to 
the central roof is 
136 ft. The centre 
floor-space, or 
arena, is reached 
by six staircases, 
and is 102 ft. lontr 
by 68 ft. The hall 
is chiefly used for 
concerts, displays, 
and public meet- 
ings, and its organ 
is one of the lar- 
gest in the world. 

The acoustics were 
long marred by a persistent echo ; 
but considerable improvements 
were made in this respect when the 
destruction of Queen's Hall in an 
air raid in 1941 left the Albert 
Hall the only large concert hall 
in London. The AJbert Hall itself 
suffered minor damage from bomb 
blast in Feb., 1944. In 1949, in a 
further attempt to improve the 
acoustics, the original glass roof 
was replaced by an aluminium one. 

Alberti, Cherubino or Bor- 
GHEGGIANO (1553-1615). Italian 
engraver, born at Borgo San 
Sepolcro, in Tuscany. His fame 
rests upon his nearly 180 line 
engravings. Several fine friezes 
by Caravaggio are known only 
through Alberti’s prints. 

Alberti, Leone Battista degli 
(1404-72). Italian scholar and 
artist. Born at Genoa, Feb. 18, 
1404, he was the illegitimate son 
of a Florentine. In 1432 he entered 
the service of Pope Eugenius IV, 
and remained in that of five of his 
successors, at Florence or at Rome, 
until his death in April, 1472. A 
leading figure in the artistic and 
intellectual circle of his time, he 
was famed also as a musician and 
architect. His writings include De 
Re Aedificatoria, 1485, the first 
large printed book on architecture, 
and a treatise on painting. 

Albert Medal. British decora- 
tion for gallantry. It was insti- 
tuted by Queen "victoria in 1866 
for distinguished 
acts of bravery 
in life-saving at 
sea ; in 1877 its 
award was ex- 
tended to similar 
acts on land. The 
medal was origin- 
a 1 1 y in two 
classes : 1st class 
in gold, 2nd class 
in bronze. Both 
were oval and 
carried the mono- 
gram V.A., with 


an anchor interlaced for awards 
won at sea. The ribbon is crimson 
and white. In 1951 the Albert 
Medal 1st class was replaced by 
the George Cross, and the Albert 
Medal 2nd class was replaced, 
except for posthumous awards, 
by the George hledal. 

Albert Memorial. Elaborate 
canopied monument, erected in 
Kensington Gardens, London, in 
memory of Albert, Prince Consort. 
Finished in 1872 and unveiled 
March 9, 1876, it is 175 ft. high, 
the gilded statue of t.he prince 
being by J. H. Foley. The whole, 
which is richly embellished with 
mosaics and carvings in high 
relief representing painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians, was designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Albertus Magnus (c. 1206-80). 
Scientist, philosopher, theologian, 
and saint, born at Lauingen, in 
vSwabia. He studied at Padua, 
joined the Dominican order of 
friars in 1223, taught theology at 
Hildesheim, Ratisbon, Paris, and 
Cologne, 1248-54, where Thomas 
Aquinas was his pupil. In 1254 he 
was elected provincial of the 
Dominicans in Germany. In 1260 
he was made bishop of Ratisbon, 
but resigned two years later and 
returned to his studies at Cologne. 
He took part in the Council of 
Lyons, 1274. Beatified by Pope 
Gregory XV in 1622, he was 
canonised by Pius XI in 1931 ; 
his festival is kept on Nov. 15. 

Alberbus Magnus was, with 
the possible exception of Roger 
Bacon, the greatest scientist, philo- 
sopher, and theologian of his time. 
Hence the title universal doctor 
bestowed upon him. In the de- 
V'elopment of physical geography, 
botany, astronomy, and miner- 
alogy ; in calling attention to the 
importance of Aristotle’s teach- 
ing : and in shaping the form of 
Christian philosophy and theology 
he exercised a lasting influence. His 
works, 21 folio vols., were published 


in 1651 at Lyons and in Paris, 
1899-1900. 

Albertville. Settlement in the 
Belgian Congo, on the \Y. shore of 
Lake Tanganyika. It is the ter- 
minus of a liy. from Kindu on the 
Upper Congo (Lualaba). 

Albi. City of France, capital 
of Tarn department. It is on the 
Tarn river, which here runs 
through a small canyon, and lies 
44 ra. by liy. N.E. of Toulouse. 
From the 5th century on, it was 
conquered in turn by Visigoths, 
Saracens, kings of Franco, and 
counts of Toulouse. In the 12th 
century bisho])s substituted their 
authority for that of the reigning 
power.s. A Church council h('kl 
here in 1254 condemned the 
Cathariaii heresy (,stc Albigenses). 
The remarkable cathedral of 
Sainte Cecile, begun in 1282. was 
completed during the following two 
centuries. Its beautiful interior 
frescoes and flamboyant rood- 

V 

screen are in strong contrast^vdth 
the severe red-brick exterioi • 



Albert Memorial, Kensington Gardens, 
London, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott 


during the Middle Ages the fa9ade 
was part of the ramparts of the 
city. Sainte Salvy church has 
beautiful cloisters. The Palais de 
la Berbie, overlooking the Tarn, 
formerly the archbishop’s palace^ 
is a museum ; it has a fine collec- 
tion of Toulouse-Lautrec’s work. 
Albi trades in artificial silk, felt 
hoods and fezzes for Arabs, clogs, 
ceramics, glass, and metal furni- 
ture. It has tan yards, iron and 
aluminium smelting works, mech- 
anical engineering works, coal 
mines, an aerodrome and a flying 
school. Pop. (1954) 34,693.' 

Albigenses. Name given to a 
religious .sect which flourished in 
the S. of France in the llth-13th 
centuries. Derived from the tovm 

Kl 



Albert Medal 

Courtesy oi 
Qeo. Philip d Sons 
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appreciation oi Canova’s work 
helped very considerably to win 
recognition ‘for bis genius. 

Albmn Pass. Alpine route 
between Switzerland and Italy. 
It leads up the Binn valley, in 
the canton of Valais, down the 
Devero glen, to Baceno, N. of 
Bomodossola. It rises to 7,907 ft. 

Albuera, Battle of. British 
victor}’ in the Peninsular War. 
It was fought on May 16, ISll. 
The French, about 23,000 strong, 
liiider Marshal Soult, were inareli- 
ing to relieve Badajoz, then be- 
sieged by the British. Wellington 
ordered ‘ Beresford to raise the 
siege and intercept the advancing 
enemy, the village of Albuera, 
13 m. S.E. of Badajoz, being 
selected as the place of meeting. 
On the Mth the allied troops 
began to assemble on a ridge over- 
looking the village, and by the 
morning of the 16th over 30,000 
were in position ; only about 6,000 
being British, the rest Spaniards 
and Portuguese. 


Early on the 16th Soult sent 
a column to cross the little stream 
Albuera and assail the allied left. 
This, however, was a feint. The 
main French attack was directed 
against the right flank of the Allies. 
Beresford was expecting a frontal 
assault, and before he could w'heel 
his men to the right the enemy 
was upon them and the fight for 
the hill began. The British 2nd 
division was brought from the 
other side of the battlefield to the 
aid of the Spaniards, who had met 
the first shock of the French, but 
its first brigade was almost de- 
stroyed by fire, coupled with a 
charge of the enemy’s cavmlry 
tipon its rear. Another brigade 
followed up, however, and it was 
during this stage of the struggle 
that the 57th (Middlesex) regi- 
ment earned their name of the 
Die Hards, for their colonel, 
wlien badly wounded, called to 
them to “ hard.” Out of 575 
combatants they lost 423, and the 
Bufls suffered almost as heavily. 


the musket fire of the French 
soldiers, only a few yards away, 
causing most of the casualties. 

The confusion was terrible. 
Neither side had room to deploy. 
Beresford narrowly escaped death 
or capture, and, becoming un- 
nerved, rode away and prepared 
for a retreat. The day was saved 
by Colonel Hardinge, afterwards 
Lord Hardinge, wlio ordered up 
the last reserves, British and Por- 
tuguese. The latter were told off 
to watch the French horsemen, 
w’hilc three battalions of Fusiliers, 
two of the 7th (Royal) and one of 
the 23rd (Royal Welsh), advanced 
up the hill. In describing their 
deeds as they went steadily for- 
ward, indifferent alike to the 
death in front and the disorder 
around, Napier writes, in one of his 
most memorable passages : “ Then 
was seen with what a strength 
and majesty the British soldiei 
fiehts,” and when it was all over 
“ only 1,500 unwounded men, the 
remnant of 6,000 unconquerable 



Centre, Marshal Beresford is being attacked by a fallen Polish lancer, while others advance from the left. In the 
centre background British troops are driving the enemy up the hill, and a little farther to the right the attack on 
Albuera bridge is depicted. In front of the bridge are the 57th Foot (Middlesex Regt.) who gained their greatest 

battle honour here, May 16, 1811 

ALBUERA: EPISODES IN THE COURSE OF THIS CRITICAL BATTLE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 

From a print published in July, 1811, in the Crookshank Military Prints Collection, British Museum 
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AITd Bqii er q ue , 

Affonso d’ (1453—1515). 

Viceroy of the Portu- 
guese Indies. The son 
of noble parents, he was 
bom at Alhandra, near 
Lisbon, and educated in 
the royal palace. In 
1503 he made his first 
expedition to the Indies, 
and established the in- 
fluence of Portugal in 
Cochin. Three years 
later, under Tristan da 
Cunha, he went again 
to the East, and made his way 
to the island of Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf. This he seized, but 
kept for only a short time. In 
1509, succeeding Francisco d ’Al- 
meida as viceroy of the Indies, he 
began at once a series of conquests. 
He secured Goa and Malacca and 
eventually Hormuz, but an at- 
tempt on Aden failed. In 1515 his 
enemies at the Portuguese court 
secured his downfall, the king send- 
ing out his foe, Soarez, to take his 
place. Albuquerque died at sea 
near Goa, Dec. 16, 1515. He was 
buried at Goa. His commentaries, 
translated into English, were pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, 
1875-84. 

Albury, City of New South 
Wales, Australia, in Goulburn co. 
The border town and rlv. change 
centre between N.S.W. and Vic- 
toria, it is at the head of naviga- 
tion of the river Murray, 399 ra. by 
rly, S.W. of Sydney, 191 m. N.E. 
of Melbourne. It lies in an area ex- 
plored by Hume and Hovell in 
1824. The centre of an extensive 
agricultural district, the Riverina, 
noted for its sheep (which produce 
first-class merino wool), cereals, 
dairy produce, and wine, Albury 
has varied secondary industries. 
It is the commercial capital of the 
Riverina, with its main business 
associations in Melbourne. The 
Hume reservoir, opened in 1936, 
has contributed much to the pros- 
perity of the district. Pop. (1954) 
16,779. 

There is a village called Albury 
in Surrey, England, 4 m. E. of 
Guildford. * 

Alcaeus (c. 600 n.c.). Greek 
! vric poet. He gave his name to the 
alcaic metre, used by Horace and 
imitated by Tennyson. A native of 
.Mitylene and of noble family, he 
fought on several occasions in de- 
fence of the oligarchy to which he 
l>elonged, and as a result was ban- 
isl^ed and went into exile in Egypt. 
Returning, he took up arms against 
the tyrant Pittacus, was taken cap- 
tive, but magnanimously forgiven. 
The surviving fragments of his 
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political poems arc pas- 
sionate, hut manly ; his 
love and drinking songs 
are characterised by sen- 
suality. He wrote in the 
Aeolic dialect. 

Alcaic Metre. Form 
of classical lyric poetry 
said to have been used 
first by Alcaeus of Mity- 
Icne about 600 b.c. It 
was adapted to Latin 
and much used in his 
Odes by Horace, and 
is famiiiar to English 
readers from Tennyson’s imitation 
in his lines to Milton : 

0 mighty-mouthed inventor of 
harmonies, 

O skilled to sing of time or 
eternity. 

God-gifted organ-voice of Eng- 
land. 

Milton, a name to resound for ages. 
Alcala de Henares. City of 
Spain, in Madrid province. On the 
river Henares, it is 21 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Madrid. The Roman Com- 


“ alcalde ordinario ” is a municipal 
officer comparable to mayor or 
sheriff. 

Alcan Highway. Popular 
name for the Alaska Highway 
(g.u.). 

Alcaniz. Town of Spain, in 
Terucl province. On the Guada- 
loupe, 65 m. vS.E. of Zaragoza 
(Saragossa), it is the conjectural 
locality of a victory of the Cartha- 
ginian Hasdrubal Barca over 
Gnaeus and Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, 212 B.c. The town has a 
medieval castle and well-preserved 
walls. 

Alcantara (Arab. al-Jcantarah, 
the bridge). Town of Spain, in 
Caccrcs provmce. On the left hank 
of the Tagus, 35 m. N.W. of 
Caccrcs, it is famous for its six- 
arched Roman bridge, 617 ft. long, 
26 ft. wide, with middle piers about 
190 ft. high. Built by order of 
Trajan, 4 l.d. 105, this bridge was 
thoroughly restored in 1860. The 
Roman town was called Norha 



Alcantara. Roman bridge over tbe 
use. The central arches 

plutiim and the Moorish Al-Kalah, 
it was the birthplace of Cervantes 
and of Catherine of Aragon. At iks 
university, founded by Cardinal 
Ximenes dc Cisneros in 1498 and 
opened in 1508, was produced, 
1514-17, a great polyglot Bible in 
Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and Chal- 
dean. Notable builcUngs at Alcala 
include the old nniver.sity, a palace 
formerly belonging to the arch- 
bishops of Toledo, the cathedral, 
and the church of S. Mary, where 
Cervantes was baptized. Pop. 
(est.) 12,000. 

Alcalde (Arabic al-qadi, the 
judge). Spanish official title for the 
president of the council of the 
commune. Usually he is chosen by 
the members of the council in the 
larger towns, but he may be 
appointed by the government. His 
position is not unlike that of an 
English mayor. 

The title is widely used for the 
administrator of a provincial divi- 
sion in kSpanish America, where the 


Tagus, built A.D, 105, and still iu 
have each a span of 100 ft. 

Caesarea. The Gothic church of 8. 
Maria de Almocobar dates from the 
1,3th century. In 1217 the town 
gave its name to the {Spanish order 
of the knights of Alcantara. 

Alcantara. »Seaport of Brazil, 
in Maranhao state, 16 m. N.W. of 
Maranhao city. 

Alcaraz. Town of Spain, in 
Albaccte province. It is 36 m. 
W.S.W. of Albacetc, with copper, 
tin, and zinc mines in the vicinity. 
It manufactures leather, wool, aud 
linen ; cattle are reared in the 
district. Pop. (est.) 5,500. The 
Alcaraz mts., the eastern extension 
of the Sierra Morena, run from E. 
to S.W. of the touTi. 

Alcatraz. Small island in San 
Francisco hay, California, U.S.A. 
It is 1,650 ft. long and rises to 130 
ft. It has a lighthouse, but is 
chiefly important as the site of a 
long-term federal prison (peni- 
tentiary). Here, on May 2, 1946, 
the convicts mutinied and, hav- 
ing obtained firearms from the 
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Alcazaxquivir. A street leading to the mosque o£ Aixa Jadia in this town in the 
part of Morocco formerly belonging to Spain. See p. 242 


fore, is a .science teaching how 
to make and compound certain 
medicine which i.s called elixir, 
the which when it is cast upon 
mettalls or imperfect bodies cloth 
fully perfect them in the veric 
projection.” 

There .seems no doubt that the 
earliest chemistry had to do witli 
the working and colouring of 
metals, and that the search for 
raedicine.s for the body and the 
application.s of alchemy to techni- 
cal proce.sses wei'c development.s 
of metal working. The Chaldeains 
associated gold, silver, mercury, 
iron, tin, copper, and lead with the 
planets (Sun, IMoon, Mercury, 
l^lars, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn). 
Thev held the doctrine that 
metals w'ere all made of sulphur 
and mercury’' in various propor- 
tions. The perfect ” metals -were 
gold and silver, but the others 
could he changed into gold or silver 
and thus made perfect by pro- 
jecting ” certain substances or 

medicines ” upon them when in a 
heated state. 

Skilful Egyptian Metalworkers 

According to Greek writers, 
the ancient Egyptians were con- 
versant with ore -reduction, using 
quicksilver in the process of 
.separating gold and silver from 
the native matrix. The resulting 
oxide was thought to possess 
marvellous powers, and it wms 
supposed that there resided w’i th- 
in it the individualitic,s of the 
various metals. This black pow^der 
was nmtically identified with the 
underworld form of the god Osiris, 
and consequently was credited 
with magical properties. There 
grew up in Egypt the belief that 
magical pow'ers existed in fluxes 
and alloys. 

Probably such a belief existed 
throughout Europe in connexion 
^th the bronze-working castes of 
its several peoples. But it was pro- 
bably in 4th-century Byzantium 
that alchemical science was first 
shaped. 

There is little doubt that 
Eg;p)tian tradition was the foun- 
dation upon which the science was 
built, and the art was attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus and sup- 
posed to be fully explored in his 
works. The Arabs, after their con- 
quest of Egypt in the 7th century, 
carried on the researches of the 
Alexandrian school, and through 
their instrumentality the art was 
brought to Morocco and in the 8th 
century to Spain, where it floiir- 
^hed exceedingly. Spain, indeed, 
from the 9th to the 11th centuries 
became the repository of alchemi- 


cal science, and the colleges of 
Seville, Cordova, and Granada 
were the centres from w'hich 
science radiated throughout 
Europe. 

The first known practical al- 
chemist was the Arabian Geber, 
who flourished between a.T). 720 
and 750. From his Summa Per- 
fectionis, it may be assumed that 
alchemical science was already 
matured in his day, and that he 
drew his inspiration from a still 
older unbroken fine of adepts. He 



Alchemist. Eighteenth-century im- 
pression of laboratory with an al- 
chemist watching an experiment 

After Joseph Wright of Derby 

was followed in Arab countries by 
Avicenna, Mesna, and Rhasis, in 
France by Alain de Lisle, Arnold 
de Villanova, and Jean de Meung 
the troubadour ; in England by 
Roger Bacon ; and in Spain by 
Raymond Lully. Later, in French 
alchemy, the best known name.s 
are those of Flamel (b, c. 13S0), 


and Bernard Trevisan (b. c. 1400), 
after which the centre of interest 
changes to Germany and in some 
measure to England, with Para- 
celsus, Kunratiis (c. 1560), Maier 
(c. 1568), Bohme, Van Helmont 
the Flemish physician, Ripley, 
Norton, Dalton, Charnock, and 
Fludd. The Talmud of the 4th or 
5th century and other Jewish 
works, incorporating much of what 
is known as the wisdom of Solomon, 
also played their part. 

There wa.s little change from the 
7th to the 17th centurie.s, the hey- 
day of alchemy in theory and 
practice. The same sentiments and 
processes are foxmd in the later 
alchemical authoritic.s as in th(‘ 
(‘arliest, and a virtual unanimity 
as regards the basic canons of the 
great art is shown by the Hermetic 
students of all time* 

With the introduction of chem- 
istry as a practical art, alchemical 
science fell into disrepute in many 
quarters, owing to the number of 
charlatans practising it, and by 
the beginning of the 18th century 
it may be said to have been almost 
dead- 

The Philosopher’s Stone 

The “ medicine ” of alchemy 
was abstrusely called “ the philo- 
sopher’s stone.” There were two 
varieties : a white one for trans- 
muting metals into silver, and a 
red one for transmuting them into 
gold. The philosopher’s stone, dis- 
solved in alcohol and called aurnm. 
potahile (drinkable gold) or the 
elixir of life, was, when lused on the 
human body, believed to produce 
eternal youth. Alchemists also 
sought the Alkahest, an unknown 
element which they believed to be 
a universal solvent. 

There was some ground for the 
belief that the transmutation of 
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Bibliographi/. Les Origines de 
rAlchemie, M. P. E. Berthelot, 
1885 ; iUchemy, Ancient and 
Modern, H. S. Redgrove, 1922 ; 
Alchemy, Child of Greek Philo- 
sophy, A. J. Hopkins, 1935 ; Witch- 
crafC Magic, and Alchemy, Grillot 
de Givxy, tr. J. C. Locke, 1931 ; 
The Alchemists, F. Sherwood 
Taylor, 1952. 

Alciati, Andrea (1492-1550). 
Italian jurist and humanist. He 
was born Jan. 12, 1492, at Alzate, 
and studied at Milan, Pavia, and 
Bologna. During 1518-33 he was 
prof^sor of jurisprudence at 
Avignon, after which he returned 
to Italy, dying at Pavia. He was 
one of "the first to advocate a study 
of history and philology to help 
in interpreting Roman law. 

Alcibiades (c. 450-104 b.c.). 
Athenian statesman and general. 
The son of Cleinias, he was bom at 
Athens during the ascendancy 
of his kinsman Pericles. Endowed 
with rank, wealth, and personal 
beauty, he remains a most striking 
example of brilliancy ruined by 
recklessness and lack of principle. 
He was among the companions, 
though not the imitators, of 
Socrates, who saved his life at the 
battle of Potidaea (432 b.c.), 

and whose life he saved in return 
at the battle of Dclium (424). 

Shortly afterwards Alcibiades 
plunged into pohtics, his brilliant 
qualities and lavish expenditure 
connected with the state services 
securing him a dangerous and 
unstable popularity. He stirred 
up the Athenians to organize 
the expedition against Syracuse 
in 415, when the war between 
Athens and Sparta was suspencied. 
Alcibiades procured his own 
appointment to the command 
with two other generals, but on the 
eve of the expedition Athens was 
horrified by the midnight mutila- 
tion of the sacred images called 
Hermae. Alcibiades was charged 
with this and other sacrilegious 
offences. But his enemies waited 
until he had sailed in the expedition 
to Sicily before openly impeaching 
hirn He was summoned from 
Sicily to meet the accusation. 
Perhaps conscious of guilt, cer- 
tainly in a spirit of revenge, he 
betook himself to Sparta instead 
of returning home, and there set 
about intriguing for a renewal 
of the war against his native city. 

Having succeeded, Alcibiades 
crossed over to Ionia, to carry 
out further treasonable projects 
against Athens. But when he 
^scovered that some of the 
jealous Spartan magnates were 
endeavouring to bring about his 
own downfall, his anger turned 
against them. Going in 412 to 


the court of the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes, who was in alliance 
with the Spartans, he acquired 
great influence, which he now 
employed in favour of the 
Athenians. As a result Tissa- 
pherncs changed sides and Alci- 
biades was reinstated in the 
favour of his countrymen (41 1 ). 
Elected to the command of their 
armies without returning to 
Athens, he achieved a series of 
miUtary and naval successes during 



Alcibiades, Athenian statesman and 
general 

Bust in the Villa Albani, Borne 


the next four years, at the end of 
which he was received by the 
Athenians with enthusiasm. Two 
defeats, however, again deprived 
him of popular favour, and ho re- 
tired to his estate in the Thracian 
Chersonese, whence, after the fall 
of Athens in 404, he returned to 
Asia Minor, probably intending 
to seek the favour of the Persian 
king Artaxorxes. But before he 
could carry out this plan he was 
assassinated. See Greece ; History. 

Alciformes. Order of birds. 
More familiarly known as the 
auk family, it includes the puffin, 
razorbill, and guillemot. See Ault. 

Alcinoiis. Legendary hero of 
Greece. In Homer’s Odyssey he 
is represented as long of the 
Phaeacians and dwelling on the 
island of Scheria, identified by 
some with Corfu. During his 
wanderings Odysseus and some 
comxianions were shipwrecked on 
the island, where they were 
hospitably received before being 
sent on their homeward way. 
The halls and gardens of Alcmous 
were regarded as exceptionally 
splendid, and his subjects had a 
great reputation as skilled seamen. 

Alciphron* Greek writer of the 
2nd century a.d. He was the 
author of a collection of letters 
valuable for the Hght they throw 
on the manners and customs of 
the fishermen, peasants, parasites. 


and courtesans of the Athens 
of the 4th century B.c. 

Alcira. Tovm of Spain, in 
Valencia province. On the Jucar, 
23 m. S. of Valencia by the rly. 
to Alicante, it trades in silk, rice, 
and oranges, and exports timber. 
Pop. 22,057. 

AIcmaeoB. In Greek legend, 
son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. 
Charged by his father with the 
duty of taking vengeance upon 
Eriphyle, who, bribed by the 
necklace of Harmonia, had per- 
suaded her husband to join the 
fatal expedition against Thebes, 
Alcniaeon killed his mother. For 
this he was pursued by the Furies 
and, after many wanderings, 
reached Psophis in Arcadia, where 
he was purified of his crime by 
King Phegeus. He married first 
Arainoe, daughter of Phegeus, to 
whom he gave the necklace of 
Harmonia, and, after divorcing her, 
Callirrhoe, daughter of a river 
god. Callirrhoe desiring to pos- 
sess the necklace, Alcmaeon ob- 
tained it bv a trick, but was slain 
by the brothers of Arsinoe. 

Alcmaeon of Crotona. Greek 
physician and philosopher. A 
younger contemporary of Pytha- 
goras, he lived about 500 B.c. and 
taught the doctrine of opposites 
(right and left, light and dark- 
ness). The soul was situated in 
the brain and, hke the stars, was 
eternally in motion. Sensations 
were conveyed through pores or 
passages to the mind. 

Alcmaeonidae. Noble family 
of ancient Athens, descendants of 
Alcmaeon, a Dorian immigrant 
from Pylos. A member of this 
family, Megaclos, killed the insur- 
gent Cylon and his supporters, 
after they had left the sanctuary of 
the altars of the gods on the 
Acropolis under a promise that 
their lives should be spared (c. 030 
B.C.). Megacles was declared to 
have committed an abominable 
sacrilege, and the whole family was 
banished from the city. They did 
not return permanently to Athens 
until 509. They joined the popu- 
lar party, and the head of the 
family, Cleisthenes', was respon- 
sible for the new and more 
democratic constitution at Athens. 
See Cleisthenes. 

Aleman (c. 620 b.g.). Greek 
lyric poet. Bom at Sardes in 
Lydia, he was the author of hymns, 
epinilda (songs of victory) and 
parthenia (songs intended to be 
sung by choruses of maidens). He 
wrote in the Doric dialect, with an 
admixture of Aeolic elements. 

Alcoba^a. City of Portugal, 
in Leiria district. Picturesquely 
situated between the Alcoa and 
Baga rivers, it is 60 m. N. of 
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IMedical Effects, Alcohol is a 
narcotic, a disinfectant, and a 
local irritant. It is also a food 
which is quickly absorbed from 
the stomach and the small 
intestine. There is normally a 
small amount present in the blood 
and the tissues. SmaU quantities 
are excreted in the breath and in 
the urine, but most of it is used bj^ 
the bod 5 ^ It is oxidised in the 
liver via' acetaldehyde and acetate 
to carbon dioxide and wmter. It is 
thus a source of energy and so a 
“ carbohydrate sparer.” 

In high concentration (2 p.c. to 
3 p.c.) in the blood, alcohol causes 
depression of the heart and of the 
nervous system, and the temporary 
release of excessive inhibition. 
Since the release of inhibition 
allows more primitive impulses to 
be expressed, alcohol is frequently 
taken to give “ Dutch courage.” 
It allays anxiety temporarily, but 
also interferes with coordination 
and finer judgement. 

Effects on the Body 

Alcohol increases the blood flow 
to the surface of the body, giving 
a feeling of warmth. This heat is 
dissipated more readily on ex- 
posure to the cold, and it is therefore 
not advisable to drink before going 
out into cold air. It is sometimes 
given to revive people who feel 
faint ; it does this by raising the 
blood pressure. People with raised 
blood pressure should not drink 
alcohol ; and people unaccustomed 
to drinking shoiild never drink a 
large quantity of alcohol just 
before taking a barbiturate for 
insomnia as the action of the tw'O 
drugs taken one immediately after 
the other may cause death. 

When applied locally, alcohol 
hardens the skin, and for this rea- 
son is used to prevent bedsores. 
A 90 p.c. solution injected will 
cause degeneration of a nerve and 
is sometimes used to relieve the 
pain of trigeminal neuralgia. 

Industrial Uses. Alcohol is 
used as a solvent for varnishes, 
lacquers, artificial silk and other 
plastics, and for many fine chem- 
icals, including perfumes, flavour- 
ing essences, and pharmaceutical 
products. 

As an intermediate, it is required 
in large quantities for making 
butadiene (in the synthetic rubber 
industry), chloroform, ether, ace- 
tone, acetic acid, ethyl ether and 
other ethyl derivatives. It is useful 
also for cleaning, drying, and pre- 
semng, as an antifreeze liquid to 
mix with water, and as a fuel on a 
small scale, e.p. in spirit-lamps. It 
is also a valuable substitute for 
petrol as an engine-fuel. It has the 


advantages of a high knock rating 
(above 100 octane), and high latent 
heat giving excellent change cool- 
ing ; hut it has low calorific value, 
and may cause icing of car- 
burettors. 

Industrial and power alcohol is 
produced by three main processes. 
In the first, ethylene obtained by 
the cracking of petroleum or from 
natural gas is passed into concen- 
trated sulphuric acid under pres- 
sure, when it forms ethyl hydrogen 
sulphate. The mixture is then 
diluted with water and hydrolised 
by boiling, and the alcohol distilled 
out. The purity of the alcohol pro- 
duced depends on the quality of 
the ethylene. 

The second method involves the 
reduction of acetaldehyde, ob- 
tained from acetylene. 

The third and most important is 
by distilling (g.t^) from fermented 
vegetable products, of which the 
chief are molasses (a hy-produet 
of sugar refining containing 50 p.c. 
fermentable sugar), grains and po- 
tatoes (containing starch), and 
w'ood, wood pulp, etc. (containing 
cellulose). 

“ Absolute »’ Alcohol 

The alcohol produced in most 
industrial distUlmg processes still 
contains about 10 p.c. whaler. 
Further distillation will give spirits 
containing about 95 p.c. alcohol, 
called rectified spirits. It is not 
possible to remove more water by 
distilling, because there is a con- 
stant-boiling mixture of 4-4 p.c. 
water and alcohol which has a 
boiling point (78-1° C.) very close 
to that of alcohol itself (78-3“ C.). 
Pure, anhydrous, or “absolute ” 
alcohol can be obtained from recti- 
fied spirit by treatment with cer- 
tain drying chemicals such as 
quicklime. Commercially the 
water is removed by the addition 
of benzene and the distillation of 
the mixture : the water, benzene, 
and a little alcohol distil off first, 
leaving absolute alcohol behind ; 
the process is called azeotropic 
distillation. The last traces of 
water in alcohol, present because 
alcohol rapidly absorbs water from 
the air, can be removed with 
metallic calcium which is con- 
verted into calcium hydroxide 
(lime). 

Because of the high excise duty 
imposed on drinkable alcohol in 
most countries, industrial alcohol 
is usually “ denatured ” by the 
addition of other chemicals which 
make it nauseous to taste. For- 
mulae are regulated by law, and 
the denatured alcohol, dved violet 
to distinguish it, is called methy- 
lated spirit. 


Chemistry of Alcohol. Ethyl 
alcohol is one of a large group of 
organic compounds which include 
an hydroxyl group (-OH) at- 
tached to a carbon atom. The 
(primary) aliphatic alcohols form 
an homologous series of which the 
first four members are methyl 
alcohol, carhinol, or methanol, 
CH3OH; ethyl alcohol or ethanol, 
C 2 H 5 OH ; propyl alcohol or pro- 
panol, C 3 H 7 OH ; butyl alcohol or 
butanol, C 4 HiiOH. W^hen the num- 
ber of carbon atoms reaches IH or 
more the alcohol is solid at room 
temperatures : e.g. cetyl alcohol 
or hexadecanol, ; ceryl 

alcohol CogHgsOH ; meliasyl alco- 
hol, CaiHeaOH. 

All these, having only one hy- 
droxyl group, are called mono- 
hydric alcohols. Dihydric alcohols 
or glycols (e.g. ethylene glycol) 
have two hydroxyl groups ; tri- 
hydric alcohols (e.g. glycerol, gly- 
cerin or glycerine ) have three. 

Alcohols with even larger num- 
bers of hydroxyl groups occur in 
nature ; erythrol or erythritol, 
found in certain lichens, has four 
hydroxyl groups ; mannitol, found 
in many fungi and in silage, has 
six. The solubility of alcohols in 
water decreases as the proportion 
of oxygen to carbon in the mole- 
cule decreases. 

Pure ethyl alcohol, CgHgOH, is 
a colourless mobile transparent 
liquid. It is fighter than water and 
has a penetrating somewhat ethe- 
real smell. It burns easily with a 
blue smokeless flame, is completely 
miscible with water in all propor- 
tions, and when the mixing occurs 
there is a rise in temperature and a 
decrease in volume. It has been, 
found in the fruit of the parsnip 
{Peucedanum sativum) and of the 
giant cow parsnip {Heradetim 
gi ganteum) ; otherwise it does not 
occur in any quantity in nature. 

Alcohols are also classified as : 
primary, when the carbon atom to 
which the hydroxyl group is 
attached has two (or in methyl 
alcohol three ) hydrogen atoms also 
attached to it ; secondary, when 
the carbon atom carrying the 
hydroxyl group has one hydrogen 
atom ; tertiary, when it has none. 
These three classes differ consider- 
ably in their chemical behaviour. 

Alcoholics Anonymous. In- 
formal fellowship of former victims 
of alcoholism founded 1935 in 
Akron, U.S.A. Its sole purpose is 
to help the alcoholic to recovery. 
It is not allied to any other body, 
and the one requirement for 
membership is an honest desire to 
stop drinking. There are no fees. 
Members, known, in order to 
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Aldeburgh- The ISth-century moot 
hnlT of this Suffolk seaside resort 


A shade less brig! it than first 
magnitude and conspicuous fur its 
ruddy colour, it is the chief object 
in the group of the Hyades, its 
intrinsic light being some 95 times 
that of the sim. For its position, 
see map under Constellation. 

Aldebiirgh oe Aldeboeough. 
Borough and seaside resort of 
Suffolk, England. A fishing centre 
on the xAlde estuary, 99 m. E.N.E. 
of London, *Aldeburgh has a half- 
timbered 16th-century moot hall, 
a relic of the town’s former im- 
portance before the silting -up of the 
river ruined the trade of the port 
It was the birthplace of the poet 
Crabbe, and a favourite resort of 
Edward Fitzgerald and George 
Meredith. It returned an M.P. 
imtil 1832. In 1908 it elected the 
first woman mayor in England 
(Elizabeth Garrett Anderson). 
The composer Benjamin Britten, 
a resident, helped to start an 
annual musical festival here in 
1948. Pop. (1951) 2,689. 

Aldehydes. In organic chemis- 
try, a class of compounds, the 
simpler members of which are very 
reactive liquids with characteristic 
odours. The name was taken from 
the initial syllables of «?cohol 
de/i/ydratus, because the first alde- 
hyde discovered, acetal dch^'dc, 
was made by removing hydrogen 
from ethyl alcohol. Other common 
examples are formaldehyde (a gas, 
called formalin Avhen dissolved in 
water) and benzaldehydc (re- 
sponsible for the taste and smell of 
almonds). The aldehyde group 
consists of a carbonyl group with 
a hydrogen atom attached to 
its carbon atom. Aldehydes are 
thus easily oxidised to acids or 
reduced to alcohols. They can be 
prepared by the reduction of acids 
through the acid chloride ; by care- 
ful oxydation of primary alcohols ; 
or by heating certain metallic 
salts of organic acids ; and by 
various methods used in industry. 

Aldehydes may be either ali- 
phatic compounds or aromatic 
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compounds. The two kinds have 
many properties in common. 
They both react with amines and 
similar bases. They both add on 
sodium bisulphite to give crys- 
talline derivatives which are 
useful for purification processes. 
They both give a positive test 
with Fehling’s (Solution {q-v.). 
Many sugars which are aldehydes 
{e.g. glucose) give this te.st, which 
is therefore used in medical prac- 
tice to discover an excess of 
excreted sugar in urine {see 
Diabetes). A similar but much 
more sensitive tost is the precipi- 
tation of silver from ammoniaca] 
silver nitrate. 

An important difference be- 
tween aliphatic and aromatic 
aldehydes concerns reactions in 
which a hydrogen atom on the 
carbon atom next to the carbonyl 
group is involved. Aliphatic alde- 
hydes, which such a 

hydrogen atom, undergo a wide 
range of reactions, such as the 


aldol i*eaction, in alkaline solu- 
tion. Aromatic aldehydes (to- 
gether with formaldehyde and one 
or two other heavily substituted 
aliphatic aldehydes) have no 
hydrogen atom on the carbon 
atom next to the carbonyl group. 
In similar conditions these under- 
go a reaction, discovered by the 
Italian chemist Cannizzaro, in 
which two molecules of aldehyde 
are converted into one of alcohol 
and one of acid. Thus benzaldc- 
hyde with alkali is converted into a 
mixture of benzoic acid and 
benzyl alcohol. 

Many aldehydes have a ten- 
dency to polymerise and in some 
erystallinc polymers have been 
isolated. 

Alden, John (c. 1599-167S). 
One of the Pilgrim Fathers. In 
1620 he sailed as a cooper in the 
Mayffow'-er, and settled at Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts, where for 
more than 40 years he served as 
magistrate and sometimes as acting 



Alcuin. Frontispiece to the Alenin Bible, in Latin, produced at Tours c. 840. 
It shows the evangelists and their emblems with Alcuin (centre). See p. 248 
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homes and made their wa^y to 
England. The rest, with the ex- 
ception of one family which refused 
to niove, were deported by the 
Germans, who strongly fortified 
Alderney and establislied a con- 
centration camp for French Jews 
on the island. After the general 
German surrender, May 7, 1945, 
British forces landed on May 16, 
taking prisoner 3,200 Germans still 
on the island. The inhabitants 
began to return in Dec. Heinrich 
A(Ser and Adam E^ers, controllers 
of the concentration camp, were 
in Paris given 10 and 7 years’ 
imprisonment respectively in 1949, 
for ill-treating prisoners. 

Aldersgate. Name of a ward 
of the City of London and of a 
street runm'ng N. from St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand to Goswell Road. The 
old gate at' the S. end of the street 
was the N gate of the city, and is 
supposed to have been erected by 
one Aldrich, a Saxon. Rebuilt in 
1618 and damaged in the Great 
Fire, it was finally razed in 1761. 
John Day, the 16th century pub- 
lisher, lived over the gate. Notable 
residents of Aldersgate Street in- 
cluded Marv countess of Pembroke, 
and Milton. In the grounds of 
S. Botolph’s is Postman’s Park, 
where G. F. Watts inaugurated in 
1900 memorial tablets to heroes 
who gave their lives while perform- 
ing civilian duties. Wide areas on 
both aides of Aldersgate Street 
were devastated as the result of 
German incendiary and H.E. 
bombs, 1940-41, particularly on 
the night of Dec. 29, 1940. 

Aldersliot. Municipal bor. of 
Hampshire, England. 

Situated on the imme- 
diate boundaries of 
Hampshire and Surrey, 

34 m. S.W. of London 
by rly., its charter 
of incorporation was 
granted in 1922. The 
constitution of the bor- 
ough council is unique in 
that three of its members 
are military officers serv- 
ing in the adjacent camp 
and nominated to the 
council by the under- 
secretary of state for 
war. That Aldershot has 
grown from a village with 
875 inhabitants in 1851 
to a town with a pop. of 
36,184 in 1951 is due to 
the establishment of this 
large camp. 

Just as Shomcliffe 
camp, near Folkestone, 
was selected for its 
at^tegio position during 
the Peninsular War, and 


Catierick, near Richmond, Yorks, 
developed from the exigencies of the 
First Great War, so Aldershot owes 
its inception to the Crimean W^ar. 

As a result of that campaign, it 
became evident that the regular 
army would have to establish 
camps where training facilities 
existed for the practical training 
of troops in the field. Lord 
Hardinge, then C.-in-C., urged for 
this purpose the purchase of waste 
land known as Aldershot Heath. 
In 1 854 the W'ar Office was granted 
£100,000 for the erection of the 
camp, and in 1855 the provision 
began of a camp of wooden huts. 
It was not until some 25-30 years 
later that more permanent accom- 
modation was provided. 

Until 1941 Aldershot vras recog- 
nized as the chief training com- 
mand of the British Army. A 
number of factors, including the 
possibility of S.E. England being an 
invasion area, were responsible for 
the loss of some of Aldershot’s mili- 
tary importance. It was reduced 
in status in 1941 from command 
to district, becoming the head- 
quarters of Aldershot and Hants 
district under G.O.C. Southern 
Command. In the Aldershot area 
are two sub -districts, North and 
South Aldershot. South Aider- 
shot, separated from North Aider- 
shot by the Basingstoke Canal, 
includes Wellington and Stanhope 
Lines, with barracks at Bordon, 
Longmoor, and Whitley, and a 
number of camps erected during 
the Second Great War. North 
Aldershot consists of Marlborough 
Lines, with barracks at Black- 


down, Deepeut, Cove, and Crook- 
ham, and a few scattered camps. 

Accommodation is now provided 
for some 60,000 troops as com- 
pared vnth 20,000 in 1914. The 
garrisons are complete with all 
ancillaries for their maintenance — 
supply stores, butchery, bakery, 
electric power and water plants, 
workshops, offices, churches, and 
some 1,700 quarters for families of 
married soldiers. Amenities are 
also on a generous scale. 

It was from Aldershot that the 
first division of the B.E.F. left 
for France in. 1914 ; 25 years later 
the 1st and 2nd divisions of the 
B.E.F. also left Aldershot for 
France. During the Second Great 
War, the average pop. of N. and 
S. Aldershot sub-districts was 
125,000. All Canadian divisions 
were successively accommodated 
in Aldershot on arrival in the 
U.K. From the faU of France to 
the end of the war, one camp was 
permanently allotted to the Fight- 
ing French. Aldershot also accom- 
modated one of the greatest 
concentrations of the A.T.S. in 
the country, an average of some 
7,000 women. Other commit- 
ments included a New Zealand 
div. and a Polish armoured div. 

Aldershot gives its name to a 
county division returning one 
member to Parliament. 

The colossal equestrian statue 
of Wellington, by Matthew W’^yatt, 
on the W. side of Queen’s Avenue, 
originally surmounted an arch 
opposite Hyde Park Corner, 
London. It was removed to 
Aldershot in 1883. 



Aldershot : Flan of Britain’s premier military camp and army training ground 




aldringer 

Aldringer, Count Johann von 
(1588-1634:). Soldier of the Hol;v’ 
Eoman Empire. Born at Thion- 
ville, he entered the Spanish army, 
1606, and when, in 1618, the 
Thirty Years’ War began, he tooh 
service under the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. Aldringer fought against 
the German Protestants, the 
Swedes, and the French, his repu- 
tation among the Imperial generals 
being inferior only to those ol 
Wallenstein and Tilly, under 
both of whom he served. He w'as 
killed at Landshut, Bavaria, Jul}^ 
22, 1634. 

Aldwych. London thorough- 
fare, opened by Edward VII, Oct. 
IS, 1905. It runs convexly from 
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Aldwych. Flan o£ the London thoroughfare superimposed 
on a map showing the old landmarks which it displaced 


the Strand, diverging N.E. at the 
intersection of Welhngton Street 
and returning near S. Clement 
Banes. Among the buildings of the 
island block thus formed are 
Australia House (1918), India 
House (1930), and Bush House 
(1923-34). Aldwych is now a 
one-way .street, for eastbound 
traffic only. The 
name is derived 
from the Danish 
settlement that 
once occupied 
the site. It had 
already been per- 
petuated in 
Wych Street, but 
this, with the 
parallel Holywell 
Street (or Book- 
sellers’ How), 
was demolished 
in the improve- 
ments. On June 
30, 1944, a Ger- 
man flying bomb 
feU at the junc- 
tion of Aldwych 
and Eingsway in 
the early after- 
noon, causing 
many casualties 


and considerable superficial dam- 
age to buildings. See Kingsway. 

Aldwych Club. London club 
founded in 1911 as a social centre 
for advertising men. In 1914 it 
became a general business club. 
The subscription is 6 gs. a year. 
The club house is 18, Exeter Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. 

Aldwych Theatre. London 
playhouse, built by (Sir) Seymour 
Hicks and opened Dec. 23, 1905, 
with a revival of his own play for 
children Bluebell in Fairyland. 
From 1925 to 1933 the theatre "was 
noted for a continuous series of 
farces, eleven m number, all but 
two of which were witten by Ben 
Travers. They included A Cuckoo 

in the Nest, 
Rookery Nook, 
Thark, and Tur- 
key Time, and 
the same princi- 
pals, Ralph 
Lynn, Tom 
Walls, J. Rob- 
ertson Hare, and 
Mary Brough 
were retained 
for all of them. 

Ale. Name 
given to all 
malt liquor in 
England before 
the introduction 
of hops in the 
IGth centurv. 
It is now applied 
to lighter coloured beer. See Beer ; 
Brewing. 

Aleander, FIibronymus, or Gi- 
rolamo Aleandro (1480-1542). 
Italian humanist and cardinal. 
Born at Motta, near Treviso, he 
was early distinguished for scholar- 
ship, and after acting as rector 
of the university of Paris was 



AJdwych. Western end, with former Gaiety Theatre 
on right and Waldorf Hotel farther along on left 


sent by Eberhard, prince-bishop of 
Liege, to Home. In 1519 ho be- 
came librarian of the Vatican. A 
strong opponent of Luther, against 
whom he prepared the imperial 
edict, he endeavoured -to check 
the reform movement in the 
Netherlands. He w’as made arch- 
bishop of Brindisi in 1524 and a 
cardinal in 1536. 

Aleardi, Aleardo (1812-78). 
Italian poet. Born at Verona, 
Nov. 4, 1812, he became a pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Florence. His work is notable 
rather for graceful description 
than for force of sentiment or 
emotion. At Verona, where he 
died, July 17, 1878, a monument 
has been erected to his memory 
and a bridge named after him. 

Alecto. In Greek mythology, 
one of the Furies or Eumenides 
iq.v.). 

Alekhine, Alexander (1892- 
1946). World chess champion. 
Born in Moscow, Nov. 1, 1892, 
the son of a nobleman, he left 
Russia during the 1917 revolution, 
becoming a naturalised Frenchman 
in 1927. His mastery of chess was 

evident in boy- 
hood, and after 
winning several 
tournaments he 
defeated J. H. 
Gapablanca 
( q.v . ) for the 
world cham- 
pionship in 
1927. He lost 
the title to Ifie 
Dutchman Max 
Euwe, 1935, but regained it in 1937. 
At the San Remo tournament, 1930, 
he set up a world scoring record. 
He was found dead in Lisbon, 
March 24, 1946. 

Aleman, Mateo (1547-c. 1609). 
)Spanish novelist w'hose fame rests 
on his long novel, Guzman de 
Alfarache, 1599-1604, which gives 
a lively picture of Spain in his day. 
Born and educated at Seville, he 
entered the public service in 1571, 
and after a somewhat troubled 
life migrated in 1608 to America, 
probably to Mexico. 

Alemanni. Name given to a 
confederacy of Germanic tribes 
which first came into prominence 
around the river Moemis (Main) in 
the 3rd century a.u. The duchy of 
Alemannia (Swabia) was named 
after them, and from them are de- 
rived the French names Allemand 
and Allemagne for German and 
Germany. At one time the 
Alemanni spread into Alsace and 
Switzerland. They fought against 
the Romans and Franks, but were 
subdued by Clovis in 496. 



Alex Alekhine, 
chess champion 
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founded in 116b, 
and named after 
Pope Alexander III. 

In 1174 it with- 
stood a six months’ 
siege by Frederick 
Barbarossa Ceded 
to Savoy in 1713, it 
has a citadel, built 
in 1728, enlarged 
by the French in 
1800-14, partially 
destroyed by the 
Austrians in 1815, 
and subsequently enlarged by the 
kings of Piedmont, It has several 
old churches and palaces. Ales- 
sandria, an important rly. junction, 
produces wire, fertiUsers, and cotton 
goods. The battle of Marengo 
{q.i'.) was fought 2 m. N.W.^ of 
Alessandria. Pop. (1951) city, 
83,808 ; prov., 484,034. 

Alesund. See Aalesund. 

Aletsch. Glacier of S^\itze^- 
land, the most extensive icefield 
in the country. Formed chiefly 
of the snows of the Jungfrau and 
the Aletschhorn, it is on the S. 
slope of the Bernese Alps and is 



Aleppo. Overlooking the ancient Syrian trade centre is the medieval citadel 
The city, surrounded hy desert, is noted for its beautiful gardens 

pall}^ Aleuts, a branch of the 
Eskimo people, and belong to the 
Greek Church. The climate is 
moist and the temperature moder- 
ate. The islands were discovered 
by Bering and Chirikov in 1741. 

In 1928 the McCracken-Stoll 
expedition found on one of the 
islands the mummified bodies of 
three adults and a child of the 
Stone Age. The bodies were in a 
perfect state of preservation. The 
clothing was intact, as were the 
domestic articles, hunting w’eapons, 
and other paraphernalia which 
had been buried with them. 

With the at- 
tack of Japan on 
the U.vS.A. in 
1941, posvsession 
of the Aleutians, 
because of their 
strategic value, 
became of great 
importance to 
both sides. The 
islands are the 
nearest U.S. land 





Aletsch. In the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, is the 
Aletsch glacier, which is nearly 13 miles long 

nearly 13 m. long. The Aletsch- 
horn, the second highest summit 
of the Bernese Alps, is 13,700 ft. 
high. 

Aleutian Islands. Chain of 
about 150 islands extending in 
curved formation W. from Alaska 
Peninsula. They extend 1,100 m. 
towards the Russian Komandor- 
skie (Commander) Islands, off the 
E. coast of Kamchatka, which 
geologically are an extension of 
the same chain. The islands, 

W'hich form part of the U.S. terri- 
tory of Alaska, are bare and 
rocky, and contain numerous 
volcanic peaks, some active, some 
dormant. The climate is very 
damp and foggy, but not severe. 

Unimak, nearest the mainland, 
and Unalaska are among the 
laigest. Foxes, reindeer, dogs, 
and other mammals abound, but 
are decreasing in number ; whale, 

^1, and otter fisheries are declin- 
ing. The inhabitants are princi- 


t o Japan. In 
June 1942 the 
Japanese attack- 
ed the U.S. sup- 
ply base of Dutch Harbor, on 
Unalaska, 2,300 m. from Tokyo ; 
they W'orc forced back by air de- 
fences ; in the same month they 
established footholds on the west- 
ernmost islands of Kiska and 
Attu, where they remained for 


about a year, 
unde r regular 
observation and 
attack from the 
air. On May 11, 
1943, U.S. troops 
landed on Attu and 
d e s t r o ye d the 

J apanese garrison 
in fighting lasting 
until June 4. The 
Japanese on Kiska, 
no w out - flanked , 
withdrew : occupa- 
tion of that island by U.S. and 
Canadian forces in Aug., 1943, 
brought the w'hole Aleutian chain 
once more under Allied cont-''ol. It 
was developed as a base from 
which offensive operations could 
have been conducted against Japan. 

Alewife {Poniolobiis pseudohar- 
engus). Small fish, occurring 
chiefly in the seas, rivers, and 
lakes of N. America. In length 
from 8 ins. to 10 ins., it is related 
to the shad and herring, resem- 
bling the former in colour and 
shape. In the U.S.A. it is an 
important food fish. The name 
is due to a fancied resemblance to 
a corpulent female beer-seller. 

Alexander. Name of eight 
popes, the two most important 
of whom are noticed separately 
below. Of the remainder, Alex- 
ander I was bishop of Rome a.d. 
107-116, is sometimes said to 
have been martyred, and was 
recognized as a saint. Alexander 
II (Anselm, bishop of Lucca) was 
pope 1061-73 ; chosen owing to 
the influence of Hildebrand, he 
W'as opposed by an antipope, 
Honorius II, whom at length ho 
overcame. Alexander IV (Roland 
Conti, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, 
and Velletri), pope 1254-61, 
failed in an attempt to unite the 
Greek and Roman Churches. He 
quarrelled with the Ghibelline 
party, excommunicated King Man- 
fred of Sicily, assigned the two 
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Alexander, king 
o! the Hellenes 




IStSO. Ironi tlir 

of the Hellenes ^ile ot a jjet 

monkey. 

Alexander. Name of five kings 
of Macedonia, the third l)eini» 
Alexander the Great. Alexander T 
1498—454 B.C.), son of Amyntaa I, 
accompanied Xerxes on his ex- 
pedition against Greece. But his 
sympathies were with the Greeks, 
and before the battle of Idataea 
(479) he betrayed the positions of 
the Persian army, Greece gave 
him the name of Philhellen, and 


admitted him to the Olympic 
games. Alexander II f 369-367), 
the son of Amyntas II, after a 
snecessfiil campaign waged against 
Alexander of Pherae, engaged in 
a struggle with his half-brother, 
Ptolemy Alorites, by whom he 
was assassnated. Alexander IV, 
Aegus, was the posthumous son 
of Alexander the Great by Ptoxaiia. 
He was under the eare of dilTeront 
guardians until 31G, v/lien he 
imprisoned by Cassander, who 
put him to death in 311 . Alexander 
V (297-294), son of Cassander, 
quarrelled with liis brother 
Antipater about the throne, and 
accord ingly sought the aid of 
Hemetrius Pohorcetea. Before 
the latter arrived, the brothers 
were reconciled. Alexander was 
murdered by Demetrius, whose 
help he scornfully refused. 


Darius of Persia, the “ great 
king,” was lord of all western 
A.'sia and of Egypt, though Egypt 
and the Greek cities on the coast 
were ready to break away from 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT: 356-323 

An account of the life of the famous conqueror, toJio established 
the first of the world's great empires. For related information 
see also Afghanistan; Ale.xandria ; Greece; Macedonia: 

Persia ; Phoenicia ; Syria 

Alexander the Great wa.s the by crushing first the risings of 
son of Philip IT, king of Macedonia, his own northern tribes, then 
whom he succeeded on Iiis asaass- a threatened revolt among the 
ination in 336 e.c. Educated by Greeks. 

Aristotle, he was richly endowed Twelve months after Philip’s 
with natural abilities, phj^sical death, his son\s supremacy was 
strength, immense energy’," and complete! v established. Early in 
ambition, and he brilliantly distin- 334 Alexander crossed the Helles- 
guished himself when only a youth pent (Dardanelles) with an army, 
at the battle of Chaeronea. He to carry out Philip’s projected 
promptly displayed his quah'ty conquest of the Persian empire. 



. - - 

MtSdshlrtl^iSL Istanbul, oarved leliela 

to victorv orfti* Alexander s death show, among other scenes, the king leading his troops 

re TOtory over tie PeraiaM. to tie portion reproduced here, Alexander (lelt) wearing toe Uon’l 

skin ol Heraclesy engages a Persian oayalryman 

Prom flamdu Bry et Befnarh, "'tine N^rropole roiinle a Stdon" 


Alexander the Great attacking 
Poros, King of India, (on an 
elephant) at the Battle otHydaspes 

From 4f/i cent^ coin in Untiftli Muscitm 

the Persian yoke. Vast hosts were 
under his control, but Alexander* 
had at his dispo.sal the famous 
Macedonian army and the Greek 
soldiery. His scheme of conquest 
was systematic and thorough, 
though it depended upon calcu- 
lated audacity. Asia Minor, the 
hammer-head WTst of the Taurus 
mountain range, was his first 
objective, and his first task was 
to shatter at the river Graniciis 
(334) the great force brought 
against him by the satraps or 
governors of the western province.s- 
His victory there secured prompt 
submission, but the Persians still 
held the seas. The western ports 

had to be secured 
before, in the sum- 
mer of 333, he was 
completely ma ster 
of Asia Minor. 

Then Darius 
gave him his op- 
portunity by ad- 
vancing with an 
enormous host and 
occupying on the 
banks of the river 
lasus a position in 
which the bulk of 
his troops could 
not be brought 
into action, 
Alexander having 
already pierced 
the mountain 
passes of Cilicia . 
On the Issus in 333 
the Macedonians 
won an over- 
s' whelming victorv; 

' ’ Darius and his 
army fled, the 
, carved relieSa royal family and 

rine toete 

into the con- 
queror’s hands. 
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Death at the age of thirty-two 
was a catastrophe for which no 
preparation had been made in 
Alexander’s scheme of empire. 
The great fabric he had reared 
depended for its permanence on 
the continued control of a supreme 
genius ; after a time the supreme 
genius would have become un- 
necessary, provided that the 
supreme authority was both uni- 
versally recognized and capable. 
But no profusion had been made 
lor an adequate supreme authority 
to take the place of Alexander in 
case of his death. There was no 
heir to his sceptre except an infant, 
no minister of the great conqueror 
who could assume and exert an 
undisputed authority. The in- 
evitable result of Alexander’s pre- 
mature death was the disintegra- 
tion of the new empire, which in 
effect took the form of its division 
among the most powerful of his 
generals and lieutenants, who wdth 
their successors are commonly 
called the Diadoehi. 

It 13 not easy to realize the vast 
imaginative genius of the man 
who conceived the idea, not merely 
of leading victorious armies from 
one end to the other of the whole 
known world, like a Jenghiz Khan 
or a Tamerlane, but of fasliioning 
the whole known world into a 
single vast community, homo- 
geneous in one of its aspects, yet 
recognizing differentiations of race 
and of customs ; an idea which has 
more nearly reached fulfilment in 
the British empire than in any 
other that the world has known, 
even including that of Rome. 
And in Alexander this imaginative 
genius was joined on the one 
side with the extremely practical 
statesmanship which made sound 
political organization attend im- 
mediately upon conquest, and on 
the other .side with the .strategical 
insight which patiently secured 
the whole eastern seaboard of the 
Mediterranean before it permitted 
au advance into the heart of Asia. 
And even beyond t^s we find 
Alexander ^ving the utmost effect 
to the tactical principles evolved 
by his greatest predecessors in the 
art of war and to the scientific 
conduct of siege operations almost 
irithout precedent. All this is 
obscured^ to most of us because 
our own imaginations are so much 
more im^rassed by certain of 
Mexanders picturesque aspects, 
his feats of personal daring, the 
traits of knightly chivalry or of 
hu^man weakness and passion, 
wbich were so marked in liis 
character, and the moral his life 
.suggests concerning the vanity of 
human ambitions. ^ 

In the Middle Ages Alexander. 


like many other heroes of antiquity, 
had acquired a highly mythical 
character, while his actual historical 
achievements were obscured. All 
manner of traditions and legends 
were transferred to him. The 


romance of Alexander, apparently 
first formulated in Egypt in the 
2nd century a.d., popularised in a 
Greek version known as the work 
of the pseudo-Callisthencs, and 
latinised by Julius Valerius in the 
3rd century, estabhshed itself as 
a predecessor of the Arthurian 
and Charlemagne legends. The 
most popular version is the 
loth century work, Historia de 
Proeliis, attributed to one Leo of 
Naples. There were versions in 
every European language — while 
the Persians and Arabs had their 
own variations on the exploits of 
“ Iskander.” The Alexander of 
the romance is the conqueror of 
Western Asia, of India, of Africa, 
and incidentally of the Amazons 
and of Italy and Britain. He was 
son, not of his putative father 
Philip, but of an Egyptian wizard, 
Nectanehus. Medieval magic, en- 
chanters, dragons, and so forth, 
enter largely into the legend. 

Bibliography. Diodorus Siculus, 
Bibliotheca Hzstorica, book XVII 


(c. 45-25 B.G.) ; Quintus Curtius 
(c. A.D. 42) ; Plul arch’s Life of 
Alexander the Great, various tran.s- 
laJ:ioiis, from Sir Thomas North, 
1570, onwards ; Liv'es, B. I. Wheeler, 
1900 ; H. Wilckon, 1932 ; A. 
Weigall, 1933 ; F. A. Wright, 1934 ; 
\V. W. Tarn (2 vols.), 1948. 

Alexander 1 (1777-1825). Tsar 
of Russia. Son of the tsar, Paul I, 
and a German princess, he w^as 

born Dec. 23, 
1777, and suc- 
ceeded to the 
throne on his 
father’s mur- 
der in 1801. 
He held liberal 
ideas, had a 
higlx sense of 
duty, and a 
conviction 
that monarchs 
were clothed 
with divine authority. Revers- 
ing his father’s policy, Alex- 
ander made a convention with 
Great Britain, but sought also to 
act in concert vith Napoleon, 
whom in reality he distrusted, 
and from whom he broke after the 
murder of the due d’Enghien, 1 804. 



Alezander I, 
Tsar of Russia 


While Austrians and Russians 
were preparing for war Napoleon 
swooped down upon the Austrians 
at Ulm and shattered the com- 
bined armies, mainly Russian, at 
Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805. Next 
year, Oct. 14, Prussia was broken 
at Jena. Alexander gave an 
asylum to the Prussian king, bnt 


after fighting two great battles at 
Eylan and Friedland lie concluded 
in July, 1807, the treaty of Tilsit 
with Napoleon, in revenge for 
what he deemed the desertion of 
England and the futility of Austria. 
But he joined only half-heartedly 
in Napoleon’s Continental System, 
directed against the admission of 
British goods into Europe. He 
saved Prussia from complete dis- 
memberment by Napoleon, per- 
mitted rather than helped the 
overthrow of the Austrians at 
Wagram, July 5-6, 1809, turned 
a cold shoulder to Napoleon’s 
proposals for marrying a Russian 
princess, and finally opened his 
ports to British commerce. War 
— Napoleon’s disastrous Moscow 
adventure — followed in I8J2. In 
1813 Russia took a leading part 
in the uprising of Europe against 
the Napoleonic domination, which 
ended in 1814 with Napoleon’s fall 
and his relegation to Elba. 

Alexander now took the lead, 
supported by England, in securing 
liberal treatment for France and 
in organizing the Congress of 
Vienna for the settlement of 
Europe. The negotiations were- 
interrupted by the Hundred Days,, 
and after the final overthrow of 
Napoleon at Waterloo Alexander,, 
with Wellington, resisted a vin- 
dictive policy towards France. 
But in the settlement of Europe 
Alexander’s action was the curioua 
product of two groups of ideas,, 
which In existing conditions were 
wholly irreconcilable — his peculiar 
conception of autocracy and hia 
sympathy with aspirations for 
liberty. By the latter he was 
moved to concede a constitution 
to his kingdom of Poland, while 
by the former he was led into 
creating the Holy Alliance. 

This, however, reacted upon the 
tsar’s domestic policy, destroying 
its old liberal character and making 
it repressive. So also in his later 
years, when Russians as well as 
British and French were watching 
with passionate sympathy the 
Greek struggle for independence, 
Alexander was found denouncing 
it as rebellion against legitimate 
authority. Yet to the last he 
cherished in his own mind the 
belief that he was a sincere 
champion of liberty. At the 
moment of his death. Dec. 1, 1825, 
a conspiracy had been formed 
against him which his brother, 
Nicholas I, had to suppress. See 
Holy Alliance ; Vienna, Congress of. 

Bibliography. Modem Europe, 
C. A. Fyffe, 1880-9; Revolutionary 
Europe, H. Morse Stephens, 1893; 
Modern Europe, W. Alison Phillips, 
1901; History of Russia from the 
Birth of Peter the Great to the Death 
of Alexander II, W. R. Morfill, 1902. 
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Alexander of HiUsborough, 

\LBERT Victor ^Vlexander, Viy- 
couxT (b. 1SS5). British politician. 
Born at Wcstun-super-iVr'.u’e, May 

1, 18S5, sen 

of an artisan 
engineer, he 
was educated 
at Barton Hill 
elementary 
school, Bristol, 
and at tech- 
nical classes. 
He became 
a member of 

Lord Alexander, the staff of 
British politician Somerset 

county education committee, 



served in the army during the 
First Great War, and was for 
many years a Baptist lay preacher. 
He v'as Cooperative M.P. for the 
Hillsborough division of Sheffield 
1922-31 and 1935-50. First Lord 
of the Admiralty in the Labour 
government of 1929-31, in 
Churchill’s coalition govt, of 1940- 
45, and again in the Labour 
government formed in 1945. In 
1946 he became minister without 
portfolio and was minister of 
Defence 1947-50, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, 1950-51. 
P.C. ' from 1929, he was made 
C.H. in 1941, and created a 
viscount in 1950. 


EARL ALEXANDER OF TUNIS 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwyan, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

This article review's the career and achievements of a great British 
sohiier. See also Burma Campaign ; Dunkirk; Italy Campaign ; 
Xorth Africa Campaigns ; Tunisia, Battle of ; and biographies 
of Eisenhozu'cr and Montgomery 


By common consent Harold 
Rupert Leofric George Alexander, 
Earl Alexander of Tunis, wmn a 
reputation unsurpassed by any 
general in the Second Great War.v 
One must go hack to Wellington 
and Marlborough to find hi.s equal 
among British generals of the 
past. An Irishman, like many 
other famous British soldiers, 
third son of the 4th earl of Caledon 
of Castle Caledon, Co. Tyrone, he 
was bom Dec. 10, 1891, educated 
at Harrow and Sandhurst, and 
commissioned in the Irish Guards, 
Sept., 1911. 

Still a junior subaltern, he went 
to France with his regiment in 
1914 and quickly made his mark 
as a leader of exceptional promise. 
Promotion came quickly, and 
during the last eighteen months 
of the war he commanded his 
battalion as an acting lieut.-col. 
Twice w^ounded, and five times 
mentioned in dispatches, he re- 
ceived the D.S.O. and M.C., and a 
brilliant career clearly lay ahead. 

In 1919, specially employed with 
missions to Poland and Russia, 
for a year he commanded the 
Baltic Landswehr, thus gaining 
his first experience in command of 
foreign troops. Returning to 
England in 1922, he was promoted 
lieut.-col. at the exceptionally 
early age of 31. Having com- 
pleted his three years in command 
of his battalion, he then went 
as a student to the Staff 
College — a unique case — and al- 
though he graduated brilliantly, 
he asked at the end of his course 
to he employed on the staff in a 
lower gi'ade than was due to his 


rank, in order to gain experience 
of junior staff duties. This char- 
acteristic wish was met, but not 
until he had held a full coloneFs 
appointment and had completed 
his military education at the Im- 
perial Defence College, where 
selected officers of the three fight- 
ing services and some civil ser- 
vants collaborate in the study of 
the concrete problems of combined 
staff work. 

Having thus completed his 
military education, Alexander held 
staff appointments in England 
before going to India to command 
a brigade. There he gained 
experience of frontier moimtain 
warfare, w’'as awarded a C.S.I., 
and made contact with Indian 
native troops. Promoted major- 
general at 46, he returned to 
England to command the 1st 
division at Aldershot — the most 



coveted major-general's command 
ill the army. 

He took his division to France 
in 1939. That his powers of 
leadership inspired confidence was 
proved by his selection in May, 
1940, to take charge of the final 
stages of the evacuation from Dun- 
kirk. His coolness and imperturb- 
ability did much to su.stain the 
morale of the troops in the ordeal 
on the beaches, and to see their 
general in his moments of relax- 
ation building sand castles calmed 
the nerves of men waiting for the 
next bomb or next boat. 

Dunkirk was only the finst 
of three “■ untidy ” situations 
Alexander had to handle. The 
next was in Burma, whither he 
w^as rushed, now a general, in 
1942 to become G.O.C. of an out- 
numbered and shattered army. 
His extrication of this force from 
an apparently hopeless position by 
a fighting retreat from Rangoon 
to the mountains of the Indian 
frontier was an outstanding 
achievement. 

Hardly had the retreat from 
Burma ended when his appoint- 
ment to be C.-in-C. Middle Ea.st 
called him to another untidy 
situation. Gen. Auchinleck, after 
the disaster in Libya, had halted 
Rommel’s pursuit at Alamein, 
but it was a disorganized if not a 
demoralised army that stood to 
protect Alexandria. Winston S. 
Churchill judged that new blood 
was needed not only to carry 
through the urgently needed re- 
organization but also to restore 
the confidence of the troops. 

Great as w^as Montgomery’s part 
in the battles of Alamein, in the 
long pursuit, and in the battles of 
the Mareth line and the Akarit, it 
must be remembered that Alex- 
ander throughout w'as the respon- 
sible chief, and at Alamein was 
directly concerned in tlie planning 
and conduct of the battles. 

By a decision taken at Casa- 
blanca, Jan., 1943, Alexander be- 
came deputy to Gen. Eisenhower 
as soon as the 8th army entered 
Tunisia ; he assumed operational 
command of 18th army group (1st 
and 8th British armies, a U.S. 
corps, and a French contingent) 
Feb. 19, 1943. His intervention to 
retrieve a dangerous situation 
when Rommel, fighting his last 
African battle, coimter- attacked 
the U.S. corps ; his brilliant and 
bold planning and conduct of the 
final battles in the spring of 
1943, which inflicted humiliating 
and annihilating defeat on Sixt 
von Armin, confirmed his repu- 
tation as a commander in action. 
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The early years of Alexandra’s 
married life were fully taken up 
with domestic matters, but in 1868 
she and the prince went abroad. 
After their return the princess 
bec^an to take a more active part 
inlhe social life of the country of 
which she and her husband w'ere, 
owing to Queen Victoria’s secluded 
life, 1;he leaders. Between 1871 
and 1901 the princess of Wales ful- 
filled with remarkable success the 
duties of her high station. Her 
gracious manner and her real in- 
terest in the people made her 
popular everywhere. 

In Jan., 1901, the prince suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and Alex- 
andra was crovmed in Westminster 
Abbey as queen-consort by the 
archbishop of York, Aug. 9, 1902. 
As she had been as princess so she 
was as queen, and her charm and 
popularity remained unimpaired. 



C 


She did not often share the king’s 
continental journeys, but she 
regularly visited Copenhagen, 
having always kept up the most 
friendly relations with her owm 
kinsfolk ; indeed, as her own home 
life showed, she possessed the 
domestic virtues to an unusual 
extent. In 1910 Edward VH died, 
and Alexandra, thereafter knowm 
officially as the queen-mother, 
returned to Marlborough House 
and received an annual income of 
£70,000. 8he died Nov. 20, 1925, 
and w’as buried beside King 
Edward in 8. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Over £230,000 was 
raised as a national memorial to 
her, and this w’as expended on the 
development of district nursing, 
the provision of pensions for 
queen’s nurses, and the erection of 


ALEXANDRETTA 


a statuary group in bronze outside 
Marlborough House. Consult Queen 
Alexandra, Sir G. Arthur, 1934. 

Alexandra (1872-1918). Tsar- 
itsa of Russia. Born June 6, 1872, 
she was the daughter of Louis IV, 
grand duke of Hesse, and a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria. She 
changed her name from Alix to 
Alexandra Feodorovna at her 
marriage on Nov. 14, 1894, her 
husband having become Tsar 
Nicholas II a few days previously. 
A pow^erful and determined char- 
acter, she dominated her husband 
with her reactionary views, but 
was herself under the influence of 
Rasputin (<?.'/’.) from 1907, being 
frequently in a state of exaltation 
in which she sought the guidance 
of Providence. She continually 
interfered in the choice of ministers 
until Rasputin was murdered at 
the end of 1916. 

When the tsar abdicated on 
March 15, 1917, Alexandra went 
with him, and at Ekaterinburg 
(now Sverdlovsk), July 16, 1918. 
she was shot with him and their 
son and four daughters. Consult 
Letters of the Empress Alexandra 
Feodorovna to the Emperor 
Nicholas II, 1932: The Real 
Tsaritsa, by Lili I)ehu, 1922. 

Alexan^a of Kent (b. 1936), 
British princess, only daughter of 
George, 1st duke of Kent (1902- 
1942), and Marina, duchess of 
Kent. Born on Christmas Day, 
1936, the second child of her 
parents, she was baptized Alex- 
andra Helen Elizabeth Olga 
Christabel. 

Alexandra Day or Rose Day. 
Observed towards the end of 
every June, and named in 
honour of Queen Alexandra. It 
was first celebrated in 1912, the 
50th year of Queen Alexandra’s 
residence in England. Artificial 
roses, made by the blind and 
crippled, are sold in the streets, 
the profits being distributed among 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and 
kindred institutions. In 1944 the 
total raised was a record sum of 
£185,000. 

. Alexandra Palace. London 
place of amusement. Situated on 
a ridge at Muswell Hill, Wood 
Green, Middlesex, 6 m. N. of 
Charing Cross, it was opened May 1 , 
1875. It occupies about 7 acres. 
The Grand Hall, containing a fine 
organ, seats 12,000 persons and 
the orchestra 2,000, while the 
concert hall can accommodate 
3,500 and the theatre 3,000. The 
palace, named after Queen Alex- 
andra, is the second of its name. 
The tot, opened May 24, 1873, 
was entirely gutted by fire on June 


9 following. After being closed 
for some time the present structure 
and land were bought for £150,120 
by the Middlesex 
and other county 
councils, and 
opened free to 
the public May 
18, 1901. During 
the First Great 
War the palace 
was used for the 
internment of 
German prison- 
ers, and since 
then the buildings 
had fallen into 
some neglect, 
until the B.B.C. 
opened television 
studios there in - 



Alexandra Palace. Aerial of television 
transmitter of 1939 on N.E. corner tower 


1936. A television transmitter 
aerial 220 ft. high was added to 
the N.E. tower. The park, in 
which a racecourse is laid out, 
covers 480 acres. 

Alexandretta. Seaport of 
Turkey, in the vilayet of Hatay. 
It is known also as Skanderoon, 
from its Turkish name of Iskan- 
derun, and lies on the E. shore of 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, at the 
extreme N.E. of the Mediterranean . 
The terminus of a branch line of 
the Adana-Aleppo Rly., it is about 
70 m. N.W. of Aleppo. Anciently 
called Alexandria ad Issum, it 
was founded by Alexander the 
Great to commemorate his victory 
at the Issus, 333 b.c. Here Sir 
Kenelm Digby defeated a Franco- 
Venetian force in 1628 and Mehc- 
met Ali won a victory over the 
Turks in 1832. In the First Great 
War it was occupied by British 
and French troops, Nov. 9, 1918. 
It is the port for Aleppo (^.?;.), has 
a fair harbour, exports wool, 
leather, hides, nuts, silk, and 
copper in considerable quantities, 
and is a busy commercial centre. 
After the Turkish collapse in 1918 
Alexandretta was included in the 
Syrian republic, and in 1937 
became an autonomous sanjak, 
the name being officially changed 
to Hatay in 1938, But in 1939 
the sanjak was formally returned 
to Turkey. Pop. (1950) 22,946. 
The Gulf of Alexandretta is a 
N.E. arm of the Mediterranean. 



I. Mehemet Ali Square; at the far end is the Exchange. mosque. 6. Statue of Mehemet Ali (1769-1849), 

3. Queen Kazli Avenue, with Obelisk Square on the governor of the Sudan ; beyond is Saad Zaghlul Square. 

showing large mail steamers y. Air view, right, ot the modern western harbour, 

at the quays and one of the royal palaces on the left. sheltered by a two-mile breakwater; top left, the 

4- Minaret in the bazaar quarter. 5. Nebi Daniel old eastern harbour, turned over to fishing boats 

ALEXANDRIA ; BLEND OF OLD AND NEW IN EGYPT'S GREAT MEDITERRANEAN PORT 
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the reign of Theodosius the Great 
the temple of Serapois was sacked 
in A.D. 391 by a mob of fanatical 
Christians urged on by Bishop 
Theophilus, 

Connected with the Bruclieion 
library was the Museum, a kind of 
academy, where a number of 
learned men, whose duty it w’as to 
see to the arrangement, catalogu- 
ing, and general improvement of 
the MSy., were housed at the royal 
expense. The most famous librar- 
ians were Zeiiodotus of Epliesus 
(iSh B.C.), the Apollonius Bhodius 
{('. 260 B.C.), the Homeric scholar 
Eratosthenes {c, 234 B.c.), Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (c.l95 B.c. ), 
and Aristarchus (r. 180 B.c.). These 
and succeeding librarians drew 
up for the beneht of students 
the Alexandrian canon — lists of 
authors considered the best repre- 
sentative models of different 
classes of literature. 

Alexandria Downs Cattle 
ST.ATIOX. Cattle ranch said to bo 
the largest in the w'orld. It lies on 
the Barkly Tableland. Northern 
Territory, Australia. Area c. 
13,CH10 sq.m. 

Alexandrina. Lake of South 
Australia. At the outlet of the 
Murray river, 60 m. S.E. of Adelaide, 
it was discovered by Charles Sturt 
11795-1869) in 1830 and named 
by him after Princess Alexandrina, 
afterwards Queen Victoria. 

Alexandrine. Stan- 
dard metre of French 
verse. It is a line of 
twelve syllables. First 
used in the 12th-century 
French poem, Le Peler- 
inage de Charlemagne 
a Jerusalem, it may de- 
rive it.s name from 
another early poem, Le 
Roman d' Alexandre. 

Little used thereafter 
until the 16th centurv,it 
was then re-established 
by the Pleiade (g.v,). 

By the 17th century it 
had become the stan- 
dard metre of French 
verse, with pairs of masculine 
.Mexandrines alternating with 
pairs of feminine ones ( i.e, those 
endii^ with a mute syllable). Tlie 
classical Alexandrine has the 
caesura after the sixth syllable. 

In English verse another name 
for the Alexandrine is the iambic 
hexameter. Drayton's Poty-Olbion 
is written entirely in Alexandrines. 
A familiar instance occurs in Pope’s 
criticism of trite verse : 

A needless Alexandrine ends' the 

song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags 

Its slow length along. 


Alexandrite. Dark green var- 
iety of chrysoberyl. It is found in 
the Ural Mountains and is prized 
as a gem-stone because the light 
transmitted m one direction is red. 

AlexandropoL Older name of 
Leninakan (q.r.). 

Alexandrovsk. Older name of 
(i) Zaporozhe (q.v.), Ukraine. 
8.S.R. ; (ii) Polyarnv ((/.t'.) 
R.S.F.S.R. 

Alexandrovsk - Grushevsk, 

Older name of Shakhty 

Alexeiev, Michajl Vassilie- 
viCH (1857-1918). Russian sol- 
dier. The son of a private, soldier, 
he fought in the Russo-Turkish 
w'ar of 1877-78, then entered a 
military academy, gradually rising 
in rank by sheer inerit. He was 
quartermaster-general in Man- 
churia during the Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904-05, and became chief of 
staff to the Russian 3rd army after 
the battle of Mukden. At the 
beginning of the First Great War 
he was chief of staff to Gen. Ivanov, 
then commanding the Russian 
armies of the S.W. When in 
1915 the tsar became commander- 
in-chief, Alexeiev became chief of 
staff and the real generalissimo. 
After the revolution of March, 
1917, he w’as chief of staff to 
Kerensky ; but w’hen Lenin and 
Trotsky came to power in Nov. 
(Oct. O.S.), he retired to the 
Kuban and helped to organize the 

volunteer army 
to fight the 
Bolshevists. On 
Sept. 25, 1918, he 
died of pneu- 
monia at Ekat- 
erinodar (Kras- 
nodar). 

Alexei Mi- 
hailovich (1629- 
1676). Tsar of 
Russia. Son of 
Tsar Michael, the 
first of the Rom- 
anova, w’hom he 
succeeded in 
1645, he w'aa at 
war with Poland, 
1654-67, and with Sweden, 1656- 
61. Smolensk and Kiev, with the 
territory E. of the Dnieper, were 
added to Russia by the Polish war. 
He had 15 children, of wdiom Peter 
the Great, his son by his second 
wife, was the youngest but one. 

Alexei Petrovich (1600-1718). 
Eldest son of Peter the Great. A 
student from boyhood, of w^eak will 
and pious inclinations, he w^as 
entirely out of sympathy with his 
father's plans and activities, and 
in turn was despised and hated by 
Peter. In 1717 he fled to the 
emperor (Jiurles VI at Vienna, anJ 



Alexei Petrovich, son of 
Peter the Great, from an 
engraving after Dinglinger 


Charles sent him for safety to 
Naples. Persuaded to return'by a 
promise of pardon, he reached 
Moscow Jan. 31, 1718. Instead of 
being pardoned, he was imprisoned 
at St. Petersburg and knouted 
June 19 and 24. He died June 26, 
1718. He married Charlotte of 
Brunswick and left a son, ^Yho 
became Peter II (q.v.). 

Alexins I Comnenus (1048- 
1118). East Roman Emperor 
1081-1118, second member of the 


rapiiiagonian tamily ol Conuieniis 
(q.r.) to achieve that title. Ele- 
vated to the throne by a military 
revolution, he was confronted with 
serious dangers. In the w’est, the 
Normans landed in Epirus and 
besieged Dyrracliium. By valuable 
trading concessions Alexius se- 
cured the aid of Venice, and the 
Normans were checked by two 
naval defeats. In the north, 
marauding Petchenegs and Turk- 
ish Kumans crossed the Danube 
but were beaten in 1001 and 1094 
respectively. In the east, theSeljuk 
Turks had founded a kingdom in 
Asia Minor. 

Knowing the desire of Rome for 
a reconeiliation with Constantin- 
ople, Alexius appealed to Pope 
LTrban II for aid against the com- 
mon enemy, Islam. The result was 
the first crusade and French vic- 
tories over the Turks in Asia. 
Bohemiind, leader of the Normans, 
made himself independent ruler of 
Antioch in 1098 and agsiin attacked 
Epirus ; biit Alexius’s superior 
strategy forced him to sue for 
peace ; and the defeat of the 
Seljuks in 1116 recovered the west- 
ern half of Asia Minor for the 
empire. The end of Alexius’s life 
was embittered by domestic quar- 
rels concerning the succession. 
He died Aug. (?) 11, 1118. A mosi 
capable ruler, he postjDoned the fall 
of the empire for almost a century. 

Aleyard or Yard or Ale. Old 
English drinking-glass, a yard or 
more long, holding a pint or 
more. It was 
usually trumpet - 
shaped, rather 
like a coach horn. 

Sometimes it 
ended in a hollow 
ball ; when the 
air reached the 
inside of the ball 
the liquor spurted 
over the drinker. 

Drinking a yard 
of ale at one 
draught was a 
popular feat. ^ 

The glass shown Aleyard. This old 

here holds two 

pints, i-pittt tumbler 
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Testament, 1S49-61, Alford is best 
tnown as the author of The Queen’s 
English, 1864, and as the writer of 
several hj'inns, e.g. Ten thousand 
times ten tliousand ; Come, _ ye 
thankful people, come. He edited 
the Contemporary Review. 

Al&ed. A masculine (.'hristian 
name very popular in England, 
largeh’ because it was borne lyv 
Alfred the Great. Of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, it means wise in 
counsel. The almost obsolete 
Alured is a variant. 

Alfred the Great (849-901). 
English king. A younger son of 
Ethehvulf, the successor of Egbert, 
king of Wessex, Kent, and Essex, 
and overlord of the other English 
kingdoms, and his first wife 
Osburga, he was born at W'aiitage, 
in Berkshire, and in childhood 
was taken by his father to Rome. 
According to Alfred himself and 
Bishop Asser, his friend, con- 
temporary, and biographer, he 
could not read until he was twelve. 
Alfred’s three elder brothers all 
reigned in succession after Ethel- 
wiilf, the third, Ethelred, be- 
coming king in 866. 

For thirty years past Danish 
marauders had periodically Hung 
themselves upon the E. and 8. 
of England. In 866 they descended 
upon East Anglia, and in 8H7 
made themselves masters of North- 
umbria. In 868 they attacked 
Mercia, but Ethelred and his 
young brother led an army to 



Alfred the Great. Penny struck to 
commemorate his capture of London 


the help of the Mercians. Neither 
Danes nor English could win a 
decisive victory, but the Danes 
agreed to accept an indemnity 
or ransom and retin^ from Mercia. 
In 871 they invaded Wessex in 



Alfred the Great. The hull in this representation 
of Noah’s Ark from the Caedmon MS., is typical 
of the warships of Alfred’s day 

11 U pcimi'isiun of the llrtlish Academy 

force, and were defeated at Assun- 


dune, mainly by the skill and 
valour of Alired ; but two months 
later tlu' Danes more than held 
their own in another great fight 
at Merton. A few days after the 
battle of Merton, Ethelred died 
and Alfred succeeded. 

Until 875 Alfred was left in 
peace. He used the time in organiz- 
ing the English for war and in 
laying the foundations of a fleet, 
while the Danes consolidated their 
dominion over East Anglia. North- 
umbria, and the north of Mercia, 
fn S76 they invaded Wessex once 
more, and at the beginning of 
878 Alfred, with only a few 
followers, was driven into retreat 
in the isle of Athelney, in Somer- 
setshire, an episode in his career 
to which belongs the story of the 
burnt cakes. Yet in May the 
Engli.^h forces had been again so 
reorganized that Alfred W’aa able 
to lead them to a great victory at 
Ethandune. This was decisive. 
The Danes had learnt to respect 
their foe’s courage and resource, 
and their chief Gu thrum agreed 
to the compact known as the 
treaty of Chippenham or Wedmore 
(May, 878), and, with several 
followers, received baptism. An- 
other Danish irruption in 884 
resulted again in victory for Alfred 
and the renewal of the treaty of 


Wedmore with stricter definitions 
and guarantees under the com- 
pact known as Guthrum’s Fryth. 
Guthrum’s own authority, how- 
ever, only extended over Essex 
and East Anglia. In 892 a Danish 
host under the Viking 
Hasting descended 
upon Wessex- But 
Alfred had mastered 
all the devices which 
had given the Danish 
hosts their ascendancy. 
He built ships like those 
of the Dane.s, only 
bigger ; taught his men 
to fortify and hold en- 
trenched positions, 
trained them to keep 
the field instead of dis- 
persing as soon as they 
had inflicted a defeat 
upon the enemy. The 
Danes were so soundly 
beaten that from 896 
until his death on 
(probably) Oct. 28, 
901, Alfred was mo- 
le.sted no more. 

Alfred’s genius as a 
military organizer, 
even more than his bril- 
liant leadership, 
rescued half England 
from Danish conquest, 
and prepared the way for the 
recovery of English supremacy 
from the Channel to the Tyne. 
He w’a.s no less great as an admin- 
istrator. He codifled the varying 
laws and customs of his kingdom, 
modifying and coordinating them 
into the code known as the dooms 
of King Alfred. His dooms mav be 
regarded as the real foundation 
of the common law' of England, 
though he created nothing that 
had any resemblance to trial by- 
jury, popularly attributed to 
him. He imbued his people with 
a new sense of unity, a national 
instead of a merely local spirit. 

Hardly less remarkable were hi.s 
efforts and achievements in the 
direction of education, though 
he did not, as tradition asserts, 
found the university of Oxford. 
He organized the teaching of 
the young, summoning foreign 
scholars to his aid. He translated 
from Latin into Anglo-Saxon the 
standard works of his time on 
philosophy and history, such as 
the Consolations of Philosophy^ 
by Boetius (g.r.), the History of 
Orosius, and the Ecclesiastical 
History’ of Bede. He instituted 
and placed in competent hand.s 
that continuous contemporary- 
survev of events, still used as a 
basis by all students of Anglo- 
Saxon language and history, 
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of Faro (g'.i?.). It is mountainous 
on the northern border and in the 
E. and W., but fertile and well 
cultivated in the S. Large quan- 
tities of fruit are grown and there 
is fishing, based on several small 
harbours in the S. The smallest 
province, it was conquered by 
Alphonso III from the Moors in 
1253. The capital is Faro. Area 
1,937 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 325,971. 

Algebra. A branch of mathe- 
matics which may be defined as 
generalised arithmetic. In the 
first instance it is no more than a 
device designed to allow problems 
involving numbers to be formu- 
lated and solved by reasoning of a 
more or less symbolical nature. 
The earliest recorded example of 
algebraic method is contained in 
the Rhind papyrus, dated about 
1700 B.C., in which the scribe 
Ahmes describes step by step w’hat 
is effectively the solution of a 
simple equation. The argument 
involves no use of symbols for “un- 
knowns ” and there is no indi- 
cation of anv realization that the 

%tlr 

method is applicable to a definable 
class of problem (the notion of a 
simple equation was still thousands 
of years off) ; but the argument, 
if put into modem terminology 
and notation, would follow the 
lines laid down for the solution of 
such problems in the elementary 
textbooks of algebra. 

The word algebra is to be found 
first in the title of a work of the 
Muslim mathematician al-Khwar- 
izmi who lived in the early 9th 
century; the Arabic a Z-Jaftr means 
the putting together. Long before 
that, algebra had been studied un- 
systematically by the Egyptians 
and Sumerians and abandoned 
by the Greek mathematicians in 
favour of geometry. The Greeks 
identified number with length, and 
multiplication of numbers with the 
area of rectangles of given length 
and breadth- This subordination 
of arithmetic and algebra to geo- 
metry, strange to a modern mind, 
was directly related to the Greeks’ 
passionate devotion to form as the 
supreme manifestation of order 
and beauty in the universe. “ God 
ever geoinetrises,” said Plato, 
rnore than 2,000 years before 
Kronecker revised this to “C'ol 
ever arithmetises.” The Greek 
attitude served as a powerful check 
on the development of mathe- 
matics ; not only "was algebra neg- 
lected., but no attempt at a rational 
notation for arithmetic was made. 
It was not until a.d. 350 that the 
Alexandrian mathematician Gio- 
phantus wrote the first systematic 
treatise on algebra. 


An essential role in the develop- 
ment of algebra has been played by 
the invention of satisfactory nota- 
tions for expressing arithmetical 
ideas. The positional notation for 
numbers, the , x , symbols 
of elementary arithmetic, the 
symbol 0 for the zero number (of 
course, the recognition that 0 is 
a number was a sublime advance 
in human thought), the symbols 
for fractions, and the introduction 
of the symbol — for equality, have 
all contributed decisively to the 
development of algebra and arith- 
metic. 

To the non-mathematician, the 
most significant feature of algebra 
as taught in schools today is the 
use of letters of the alphabet to 
stand for numbers. This should 
be thought of as a supremely con- 
venient notational device designed 
to allow general statements about 
numbers to be made, and to allow 
the laws of arithmetic to be ex- 
pressed vithout appeal to long- 
winded verbiage. Thus the fact 
that the result of addmg two 
numbers together is independent 
of their order may be expressed 
symbolically by writing 

‘^-hy=y-\-x^ 

Here x, y stand for any two num- 
bers, and we obtain true state- 
ments by substituting arbitrary 
“ values ” for x, y ; e,g. 

2-h6=6+2 ; 

( — 7)+f=f + (—7). 

Thus algebra appears as a con- 
venient notation, and it turns out 
to be of enormous advantage in 
carrjring out quantitative reason- 
ing. Suppose it is required to find 
a number with the property that 
five times the number smaller by 
two than the given number is 
greater by four than three times the 
given number. A considerable 
mental effort is involved in under- 
standing the problem in verbal 
form, and the solution presents 
formidable difficulties unless alge- 
braic notation is used. If we 
represent the number to be found 
by X, the statement becomes 

5(x— 2)=3x-l-4 ; 

from which we deduce successively : 

5x— 10=3x-j-4, 
o.r — 3x= 

2x=14, 

x=7. 

We verify that the number 7 does, 
in fact, satisfy the given condition. 
The reasoning throughout is formal 
and, what is of fundamental im- 
portance, systematic. The pro- 
blem is translated into the 
equation 5(x— 2)=3x-l-4, which is 
then solved by the successive steps 


of clearing brackets, collecting the 
terms involving x on one side ol 
the equation and the terms not 
involving x on the other, and 
dividing by the coefficient of x. 

Any equation involving x and ns» 
higher powers (called a simple ex 
linear equation) can ])e solved in 
this way, and the algebraic methotl 
leads to the classification of pni- 
blems by the type of equation to 
which they lead. In this way 
standard methods may be de- 
veloped for solving classes of pro- 
blems, and algebra may be re- 
garded as the systematisation of 
quantitative reasoning. 

A quantitative problem is S(jlved 
algebraically in four steps : (1 ) 

the problem is translated into 
algebraic language ; (2) the alge- 
braic statement is recognized as 
belonging to a certain class (e.g. a 
simple equation) ; (3) the appro- 
priate solution, if knovTi, i.s 
applied ; (4) the result is inter- 

preted. As a further example, 
suppose we are told that the 
square of a boy's age exceeds 
twice his age by 35 years. If he 
is X years old, we have X“=2x-|-35. 
By the method of solution (»f 
quadratic equations we find .r— 7 
or —5. We reject the solution 
z= —5 because —5 is not a legi- 
timate number to represent a boy's 
age, and deduce that he is 7 years 
old. This example demonstrates 
the importance of the final step of 
interpretation ; w^e could re -state 
this point by saying that the im- 
plicit conditions of this problem 
require that x be positive. 

The fundamental role played by 
algebra in the solution of actual 
problems easily justifies the study 
of algebra in its owm right, and the 
manipulation of algebraic symbols 
is seen as an essential tool in 
quantitative argument. For ex- 
ample, we may wish to simplify 
the expression 

5 8 

3.r — 6 5x — 10 

By standard techniques we can 
show that 

5 8 _ 5x5-8x3 

3x~-6 5x-10 ” (3x5)(x-2) 

_ I 

15 {x — 2) 

It should be emphasised that the 
“ equals ” sign has a different 
meaning in this example from 
w'hat it has in an equation. Here it 
expresses an identity, i.e. a state- 
ment which is true whatever 
numbers are substituted for x (pro- 
vided the expressions make sense 
after the substitution : thus we 
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Algeria. Kabyle village among the mountains. The Kahyles, or Berber 
people, inhabited Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia before the Arab conquest 

of the 8th century 


fractions, say a=W-s, b=plq, then 
satisfies the equation si>x^=rP. 
On the other hand it can be sho^vn 
that w is not algebraic. Roots of 
polynomial equations vith integer 
coefficients and with the leading 
coefficient unity are called alge- 
braic integers. It can be shown 
that the set of all algebraic num- 
bers forms a field. The terms 
algebraic number, algebraic in- 
teger may be extended to roots 
of polynomials with coefficients 
in any integral domain. 

Algebraic Varieties. An alge- 
braic curve is a curve which may 
be represented in a given coordinate 
system by algebraic equations be- 
tween the coordinates : the para- 
bola ij=x~ is an algebraic curve, 
but the sine curve ?/=sm x is not ; 
it is transcendental. 

Similarly, in three dimensions, 
algebraic surfaces are represented 
by algebraic equations : so that 
the sphere is an 

algebraic surface, whereas the 
surface s=log is not. 

These ideas, generalised to higher 
dimensions, are called algebraic 
varieties. In general, an algebraic 
variety of dimension n in space of 
m dimensions would be given by 
m—n algebraic equations which 
.satisfy a condition of algebraic 
independence. The study of 
algebraic varieties in projective, 
affine, or euclidean space is called 
algebraic geometry. 

AJgeciras. Seaport and winter 
resort of southern Spain, in Cadiz 
province. It stands on the W. side 
of the bay of Algeciras, 6 m. W. of 
Gibraltar. The harbour is not 
naturally good, but has been im- 
proved by artificial works. 
Oranges, charcoal, and leather are 
exported. WTiale fisheries, operat- 
ing off Algeciras, were started in 
1923 with the help of Norwegian 
capital. The old town was 


founded by the Moors in 713 ; the 
modern town dates from the 18th 
century. Pop. 20,500. 

In 1801 Sir James Saumarez 
fought two battles in the bay 
against a Franco-Spanish fleet, 
losing the first on July 6 and 
completely defeating the enemy in 
the second on July 12. 

Algeciras, Convention of. 
Agreement signed in 1906 regulat- 
ing the affairs of Morocco. In 1904 
Great Britain and Spain had agreed 
to allow France a free hand in 
Morocco. Germany refused to 
recognize this agreement, contend- 
ing that it was contrary to the 
Madrid convention of 1880, which 
gave equal rights to aU the sig- 
natory powers. 

• Encouraged by German support, 
including the celebrated visit of 
the Emperor Wilham II to Tangier 
in March, 1905, the sultan of 
Morocco refused to agree to re- 
forms urged on him by France, and 
suggested a conference, which met 
at Algeciras Jan. 16, 1906. Most 
of the European Powers and the 
U.S.A. were repre- 
sented, Spain acting 
as host and presi- 
dent. Only Austria 
supported Germany, 
and on April 7 the 
convention, which 
admitted the privi- 
leged position of 
France, was signed. 
The reforms indicat- 
ed were accepted by 
the sultan ; they 
provided for the im- 
provement of the 
Moroccan adminis- 
tration, especially as 
regards finance and 
law and order, and 
regulated foreign 
trading rights. 


Algeria (Fr. Algerie). A coun- 
try of North Africa. Extending for 
650 m. from E. to W., Algeria is 
bounded on the N. by the 
Mediterranean Sea, on the W. by 
Morocco, on the E. by Tunisia, 
and indeterminately to the S. by 
the Sahara. Along the coast lie 
the three departments of Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine ; to the 
south are the four territories of 
Ain Sefra, Ghardaia, Tougourt, and 
the Saharan oases (see below). 
Area, est., 847,500 sq. m. 

The Atlas Mts., running roughly 
parallel with the coast, determine 
the configuration of the land. 
They consist of two series of chains, 
the Little, or TeU, Atlas to the N., 
and the Great, or Saharan, Atlas 
to the S., and form a broad belt of 
highlands, tablelands, and ravines, 
their highest summit under 8,000 
ft., and separate the coastal region 
of undulating cultivated land called 
the Tell from the desert region of 
the Algerian Sahara. This inland 
area, sometimes called the high 
plateaux, includes the area of 
depression which contains the 
Shotts — saline, marshy, desolate 
tracts — and in the E. the area of 
the forested Jebel Aur6s, which is 
high enough to be rainy and con- 
tains many very fertile valleys. 
The centres of population in the 
Saharan, area are the oases. 
N. of the TeU, on the seaboard, are 
several separate groups of hills. 

The rivers of Algeria are short 
and useless for navigation. They 
rise in the tablelands of the S. 
and cross the plain northward to 
the sea, forming winding, shaUow 
water- courses, which in summer 
are little more than stony tracks. 
The Cheliff, or SheUf, 425 m. long, 
is the longest and most important. 
It rises in the N. declivity of the 
Jebel Amur. The two rivers next 

Ml 



church of Santa Maria de la Palma, 
Duilt 1738, in this port and winter resort of Spain 




5 ; Dame d’Afrique, founded 1872 ; it is to the 

N.w^ of Alters. 2. The arch of Trajan, at Timgad. 
3. Two girls of the Ouied-Nail tribe, from which dancers 
are recruited. 4, Artesian well and garden at the 


French Government Tourist Office, London 
military post of El Golea. 5. A street in the Kasba, 
Arab quarter of Algiers. 6. A well at the oasis of 
Ghardaia. 7. The Ouled Abdi where it flows under an 
ancient fort in the Aures Mts. 8. Panorama at Tougourt 
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harbour dating from 1518, and 
consisting of a mole running out 
to a rocky islet, on which the 
lighthouse stands ; and an outer 
harbour, begun in 1836, enclosed 
by three jetties on the N., S., and 
E. The city has an airport and 
rly. connexion with all the prin- 
cipal towns of Algeria. A cable 
car service, the first in N. Africa, 
was opened between Algiers and 
Belcourt in 1956, Algiers has an 
important external trade, chiefly 
with Prance, exporting fruits and 
vegetables, olive oil, cereals, and 
tobacco, and importing French 
goods, and coal, iron, and cotton 
from Great Britain. 

Algiers is rich in vestiges of 
Roman, Christian, and Moorish 
civilization, which are constantly 



Algiers. General view of the water-front of this North African port, the 
capital of Algeria, seen from the lighthonse jetty 


coming to light ; their preserva- 
tion and studv are fostered bv the 

■«. k. 

French authorities. Pop. (1948) 
315,210 ; including the suburbs, 
480,150. 

Histoey. Algiers was founded 
c. 935 by the Arabian prince Zeiri 
whose successors ruled Algeria 
until the 12th century, being 
succeeded by the Almohades. 
Algiers then became independent, 
and many Jews and Moors driven 
from Europe found refuge there, 
and set up with Turkish help a 


perties of its sodium salt, algin, 
make it a valuable adjunct for 
the food industry, where it is 
used as a thickening and stabilising 
agent for emulsions, and as a basis 
for sterile “ synthetic ” sausage 
and other casings. It has analo- 
gous uses in the making of paper, 
textiles, and pharmaceutical goods. 
Its most important property for 
these industries is the high viscosity 
or “thickness” of the sodium 
salt when it has been dissolved in 
water. 


stars, called Algol variables, the 
cause of whose waxing and waning 
brightness can he explained with 
certainty : the stars are partially 
eclipsed by the dark companion 
revolving round each of them. 
During the greater part of the 
time Algol is a star of the second 
magnitude, but every 2 days 20 
hrs. 40 mins, it drops down to the 
third magnitude, and then im- 
mediately begins to brighten again, 
the whole change occupying 9 hrs. 
20 mins. 


Algoma. Subdivision of On- 
tario, Canada. Occupying an area 
of more than 71,378 sq. m., it 
extends from Lake Nipissing in 
the E. to the Lake of the Woods in 
the W. It is a rich mining region, 
where iron, copper, silver, nickel, 
platinum, etc., are found, and is 
served by the C.P.R. The towm 
of Algoma lies on the N. channel 
of Lake Huron. Pop. (1951) 
64,496. 

Algonkian. Geological name 
applied to Pre-Cambrian strata 
of N. America which consist of 
relatively unaltered sedimentary 
and lava rocks. They usually rest 
on older Pre-Cambrian rocks that 
have been greatly altered by heat, 
pressure, and chemical changes to 
form schists, gneisses, and granite 
squadron under Lord Exmouth Algoa Bay. Wide roadstead rocks. The term Proterozoic is 
in 1816; but it w’as not until of South Africa some 440 m. to the sometimes used instead of Algou- 
after its capitulation to the French E. of Table Bay. Port Elizabeth kian. 

in 1830 that it became the seat of extends 6 m. along its shores; Algonquin. Tribe of N. Ameri- 
ordered government. During before its quays W’ere constructed can Indians. They give their 
1943-44, Algiers was the French ships lay in the open roadstead. name — meaning at-th e-fish -spear - 
capital (see Gaulle, Charles de ; Algol. Double star charted as ing-place — to the family of Algon- 
Giraud, Henri ; North Africa ^ Persei. It was called by the quian languages which were once 
Campaigns). ^ ancient astronomers the demon spoken over a region extending 

Alginic Acid. A complex star (Arabic al~gTiul, the demon) from Hudson Bay and Labrador 
polysaccharide ; its molecules are because of the malevolence of its to the Great Lakes, and from the 
long chains of D-mannuronic acid winking eye, a phenomenon of Atlantic seaboard to the head- 
raits linked in a specific manner, varying brightness now ascribed waters of the Missouri. These 
It is found in the brown algae, from to the revolution of a dark star languages are now spoken by some 
which it is extracted on a com- about a bright one. Algol gives 55,000 in Canada and 40,000 in 
mercial scale. The colloidal pro- its name to a small class of variable the XJ.S.A. 


regime of piracy 
and insolent 
military despot- 
ism that re- 
mained a menace 
to peaceful 
Mediterranean 
trading by Euro- 
pean countries 
until 1830. The 
town was occu- 
pied ty the 
•Spaniards for a 
brief period after 
its seizure by 
Ferdinand V, 
king of Spain, 
in 1509, and was 
stormed by a 
combined British 
amd Dutch 
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Algiers. Government Building in the Boulevard Poch, 
h.q. of the French Administration for North Africa 
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^ Cautivii (capuve’s lower), seen rrom one ol ctit 
mndows ot the Alhambra: it is so calied hrom a probably 
mBtaken idea that Isabel de Solis, Spanish queen oi Abu’l 
nasan, one ol the later Moorish rulers, was imprisoned here 






The Alhambra, which is Doth a paiace and a lortress was 
begun in the 13 th century and completed in the 14th. ’ It is 
situated on a spur of the hills on which Granada is built, and 
overlooks a deep ravine, through which flows the river Darro 
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for an illegal purpose, e.g. to es- 
cape justice, it may be legitimate, 

the pseudonym of a writer or 
actor. The modern use of the 
word is derived from a legal ad- 
verbial form formerly put down in 
indictments. To ensure the iden- 
tity of a person charged with 
crime his indictment would run : 
Henry Jekyll alias Edward Hyde. 
’Pfon. ai'-lee-ass. 

All Baba. Hero of one of the 
tales in The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, that of Ah Baba 
and the Forty Thieves. Ah Baba 
is a poor man who happens upon 
the knowledge of a robbers’ hoard 
and of the secret words, “ Open 
Sesame,” which gain admittance 
to it. His brother Cassim finds 
out the secret and loses his hfe. 
The thieves seek to discover who 
has learnt their secret, and are 
successively kihed in the attempt, 
thanks to the quick-wittedness and 
courage of Ah’s slave Morgiana. 

Ali Bey (1728-73). Mameluke 
sultan of Egypt. Born in Ab- 
khazia, a region in the Caucasus, 
then under Turkish rule, he became 
head of the Mamelukes {q.v.), and, 
taking advantage of war between 
Turkey and Russia, increased the 
number of the Mamelukes and 
reduced that of the Janissaries 
(g.r.). He assumed independent 
power about 1768 and, having sub- 
dued Syria and a large part of 
Arabia was proclaimed sultan of 
Egypt by his cousin and nominee, 
the sherif of Mecca. His adopted 
son, Mahomet Bey, bribed by the 
Turkish government to lead an 
army against him, drove Ah Bey 
into Syria. Then, at the battle of 
Salahia, he was captured by his 
son-in-law Abu Dahab ; he died 
of his wounds. 

Ali bi (Lat., elsewhere). A 
name given to a plea by an aheged 
criminal that he was somewhere 
else at the time. False ahbis are 
very common, because nothing is 
easier than for witnesses who were 
in fact with the accused on some 
other day to alter the date and 
state that they were with him on 
the day of the crime. They can 
give full details of everything that 
happened, and nothing is false but 
the date. 

Alicante. Province of S.E. 
Spain. Mountainous in N. and W., 
level and fertile elsewhere, it in- 
cludes parts of the old provs. of 
Valencia and Murcia. The climate 
is equable'; wine, fruits, and 
esparto grass are produced ; lead, 
iron, and copper are mined. Area 
2,185 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 635,632. 

The capital, also called Alicante 
(the Roman Lucentum), is a sea- 


port, with a good harbour, and is 
a winter resort. It is connected 
bv rly. with Madrid and Murcia. 

V 

The cathedral is modern. Cigars, 
textiles, and other local products 
are exported. Pop. (1950) 104,222. 

Alice. Township of Cape Pro- 
vince, S. Africa, named after 
Queen Victoria’s second daughter. 
It lies 88 m. by rly. W. of East 
London, Here is Lovedale mis- 
sion station, and Fort Hare, uni- 
versity college for Africans. Pop. 
(1951) 3,510. 

Alice (1843-78). Grand duchess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. The second 
daughter of Queen Victoria, she 
was born at Buckingham Palace, 
April 25, 1843, and was baptized 
xAlice Maud Mary. In 1862 she 
married Louis, afterwards grand 
duke of Hesse. Her eldest 
daughter, Victoria Alberta, mar- 
ried Louis of Battenherg, later 
marquess of Milford Haven ; their 
eldest daughter Alice married 
Prince Andrew of Greece and be- 
came the mother of Philip (created 
H.R.H. the duke of Edinburgh in 
1947), consort of Elizabeth II. 
Princess Alice founded the 
Women’s Union for Nursing the 
Sick and Wounded in War. She 
died Dec. 14, 1878, of diphtheria, 
caught in nursing her husband and 
children . 

Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. A fantastic tale for 
children, written by Lewis Carroll 
(C. L. Dodgson). First published 
in 1865, it originated in a story 
which the author improvised for 
some child friends, notably Alice 
Liddell, daughter of the dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and then 
wrote down for them. Illustrated 
by Sir John Tenniel, it enjoyed 
wide popularity, being followed in 
1871 by a scarcely less attractive 
sequel, Through the Looking- 
Glass and What Alice Found 


There. These books, in their lively 
but dreamlike combination of ex- 
travaganza, parody, and inverted 
logic, struck a new' note in nursery 
fiction. The sequence of odd 
characters, e.g. the Mad Hatter, 
the Cheshire Cat, the Duchess, 
the White Knight, have made the 
books lasting favourites W'ith both 
children and adults. 

The MS. of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, bought for £12,500 by 
Luther Evans, librarian of Con- 
gress, was in 1948 returned by him 
to the U.K. as a gift from the 
U.S.A. to the people of Great 
Britain ; it was placed in the 
British Museum. 

Alice Springs. Town of Aus~ 
tralia, the largest in a 600-m. 
stretch of country in the central 
portion of the Northern Territory. 
It lies on Todd river, 2,000 ft. 
above sea level, 1,120 m. N.W. of 
xAdelaide, and just 16 m. S. of the 
Tropic of Capricorn; it was named 
after Alice, wife of the postmaster- 
general of South Australia, Sir 
Charles Todd, w^ho w^as responsible 
for the construction of the trans- 
continental telegraph line to Dar- 
win. Surrounded by mountains, 
it has a good climate. It is the 
terminus of the railway from 
xAdelaide, and the focal point for 
air services in the area. Stuart 
Highway, a road built during the 
Second (Ireat War as a strategic 
link, joins Alice Springs to Birdum, 
the terminus of the railway from 
Darwin. 

Alice Springs is administered by 
the Commonwealth government 
which is responsible for all social 
services and public utilities, and 
also supervises mining activities in 
central Australia. The centre of 
the school of the air for “ out- 
back ” children, it has long been 
also a base for the flying doctor 
service : here is a memorial to the 

founder of this 
service, John 
Flynn, “ Flynn of 
the Overland.” 
Pedal radio keeps 
the town in con- 
tact with remote 
stations. Alice 
Springs has been 
suggested as the 
site for Austra- 
lia’s first ^atomic 
power station. 
Hermannsburgh, a 
long-established 
Lutheran mission 
for aboriginals, is 
80 m. N.W, near 
the Finke river ; 
this and the many 
natural beauty 



Alice at the Mad Hatter’s tea-party. One of Sir John 
Tenniel’s illustrations to Lewis Carroll’s story “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland ” 

By permission of Messrs. MacmRlan <£• Co., Ltd. 
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Hague convention of 1930 under 
which, if the nationality’ laws of 
a state are inconsistent with inter- 
national con vent ions, customs, and 
generally accepted principles, other 
states am not hound to recognize 
them. A country can, moreover, 
define a class of persons who are 
neither aliens nor nationals (e.ff. 
citizens of the Republic of Ireland 
are not as a rule nationals of the 
U.K., but are never aliens in 
relation to the U.K.). 

Overlapping of the laws of two 
states may give a person two 
nationalities — e.g. if he is born in a 
state that holds all persons born 
within its territory to be nationals, 
and is the son of a national of 
another state which imposes its 
nationality on the children of its 
nationals wherever born. 

A person. may have no nation- 
ality. that is, be stateless, an 
alien everywhere (*See Displaced 
Person ; Xationality ; Refugee). 

In general no state is bound to 
admit an alien. The universal 
declaration of Human Rights 
(g.r.) adopted in 194S by the 
general assembly of the United 
Xations provided that everyone 
has the right to seek and enjoy m 
other countries asylum from per- 
secution ; but this declaration is 
not legally binding even on coun- 
tries that endorse it. 

Many states will not admit an 
alien even temporarily unless, in 
addition to bolding a passport from 
the state of which he is a national, 


laws and courts of the state in 
which they reside ; exceptions 
have been the so-called Capitula- 
tions fg.r.) formerly in force in 
e.g. Egypt, and arrangements 
sometimes made between allies 
exempting (or partially exempting) 
visiting armed forces from the 
jurisdiction of the country visited. 

An alien owes allegiance to the 
state which has received him so 
long as he is residing there, and if 
he commits acts against this state 
he will be guilty of treason (-see 
Joyce, William). 

In general an alien is allowed to 
leave a state so long as he has 
performed his obligations in it — 
e.g. has paid his taxes. He is 
also in general entitled to take with 
him liis*assets, subject to obtaining 
any licence that may be necessary 
before assets can be taken out of 
the state. 

In theory a state is entitled to 
expel ail alien at its absolute 
discretion, but in peace-time it is 
generally accepted that the power 
is not exercised without some just 
cause. In the event of war, the 
nationals of one state in the 
territory of the opposing state are 
protected both by the customary 
rules of international laiv and, 
when both belligerents are parties 
to it, by the Geneva convention 
of 1949 on the protection of civilian 
persons (see Geneva Convention). 

Alif . First letter of the Arabic 
alphabet. Used as a symbol for 
AUah, the Muslim name of the 


he has also previously obtained 
a visa from the state he wishes to 
enter. Among other normal re- 
requireinents are that the alien 
must show he has the means to 
support himself and his depen- 
dents and that, if he proposes to 
enter some employment, he holds 
any necessary permit. 

A state is not bound to surrender 


Deity, it is often set at the head of 
Arabic docu- 

ments. Its F f 

sound is a short ^ 

ah, except when ^ ^ 

marked with the long sign (like the 
Spanish tilde), when it ranks as a 
full vowel. 

Aligarh. District and fortified 
town of India. The district, area 


an alien to anv other state unless 
he is required by that state for 
trial for a crime which is an extra- 
ditable crime under a treaty be- 
tween the two states (See Extra- 
dition). A state any of whose 
nationals are improperly treated in 
another state is entitled, but not 
bound, to protect them. A state 
may prevent an alien from owning 
certain* kinds of propertj^ — e.g. 
land or ships ; it may exclude 
him from certain occupations. 

An alien is not normally liable 
to compulsory military service in 
the state which has received him 
(but in war time allies sometimes 
agree to its being exacted from 
one another’s nationals). Aliens 
miless entitled to Diplomatic 
Privilege (^.r.) are subject to the 


1,946 sq. m., is in the Agra division 
of Uttar Union. The town, 
generally called Koil (Aligarh 
being strictly the name of the 
fort), is 55 m. N. of Agra by rly. ; 
it trades in cotton, grain, and 
indigo, and has a large dairy 
industry and electro-plating works. 
The fort was considered impreg- 
nable, but was captured from the 
Mahrattas by Lord Lake in 1803. 
Both town and district were 
successively plundered during the 
Mutiny of 1857. Pop. (1951) 
town, 141,618 ; dist., 1,543,506. 

The Aligarh College, a famous 
Muslim centre of learning, founded 
in 1875 by Sir Sj’ed Ahmad Khan, 
reconstituted in 1920 as the 
Aligarh Muslim University, was in 
1951 opened to non-Muslims. 


AHma. River of French Equa- 
torial Africa. Rising near Ogowe 
Springs, it flows E. and S.E. to 
the Congo which it enters some 
250 m. X. of Brazzaville. Dis- 


covered by De Brazza in 1S7S, it 
is 400 m. long, about 200 m. being 
navigable, 

Alimeiitary Canal. The chan- 
nel leading from the mouth to the 
auus, along which the food passes 
in the proee.ss of digestion. It is 
composed in man of the oeso- 
phagus or gullet : the stomach ; 
the small intestine, which is 
divided into the duodenum, about 
9 ins. long, and the jejunum and 
ileum, tfigether about 23 ft. 
long ; the large intestine, about 
6 ft. long ; and the rectum. 

Alimony. Legal term used 
for an allowance in money ordered 
by the high eoiu't to be paid by 
the husband or, if the proceed- 
ings are on the grounds of the 
husband’s insanity, by the wife, 
to the other spouse while the 
marriage is still in existence. 
Thus alimony may be ordered 
either while proceedings for divorce 
or judicial separation are pending 
(alimony pendente lite), or after 
a decree of judicial separation 
(permanent alimony). 

Alimony is often confused with 
maintenance, which is usually the 
sum that may be ordered to be 
paid — usually by a guilty husband 
— when the marriage has been 
ended bv divorce or a decree of 
nullitv. On the other hand, if a 
wife obtains a separation order in 
a magistrate’s court — which does 
not end the marriage — the sum 
he is ordered to pay her is called 
maintenance. 

Aline. 8ea-loch of Argyllshire, 
Scotland. Forming an arm of the 
Sound of Mull, it is 2^^ m. long and 

m. wide. Xear are the ruins 
of Kinlochahne Castle. 

Alington, Cyril Argentine 
(1872-1955). British educationist, 
cleric, and vTiter, headmaster of 
Eton, 1916-33. The son of a 

Lincolnshire 




Cyril Alington, 
British educationist 
and cleric 


■ clergyman, 
he w’as edu- 
cated at Marl- 
» borough and 
B Trinity Col- 
H lege, Oxford, 
S and became a 
m fellow of. All 
ra Souls in 1895. 
y After holding 
^ masterships at 
ll^ Marlborough 
and Eton, he 
took holy or- 
ders and was 
a pp 0 i nte d 
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aleheiiiists. The term was coined, 
possibly by Paracelsus, to imitate 
an Arabic ord- See Alchemy. 

AllEali. A native judge who 
acts under the warrant of the 
governor of N'igeria. 

A lira H (Arab. nZ, the ; qali, 
ashes of salt-wort). This rather 
vague word was used to denote the 
hydroxides of lithium, sodium, and 
potasaiimi, the oxides of these 
three elements and of calcium, 
strontium, and barium, and also 
ammonium carbonate and the 
carbonates of lithium, sodium, and 
potassium. The most important 
of all these are sodium hydroxide 
(caustic soda), sodium carbonate 
(soda), and potassium carbonate 
(potash). Potash was in early 
days obtained from the ashes of 
burnt vegetable matter (land 
plants) ; soda was obtained partly 
from the ashes of seaweeds, kelp, 
and partly from natural deposits 
of trona, the sesquicarbonate, 
Na2C03*XaHC03-2H20, found in 
Egypt and in some other local- 
ities. In 1775 the French Royal 
Academy of Science offered a 
prize for the best method of ob- 
taining sodium carbonate from 
common salt. The prize should 
have been awarded to Nicholas 
Leblanc, who in 1790 started the 
manufacture of soda at S. Denis 
by a process of his otvn invention, 
but it was not awarded and in 
1792 Leblanc's patents and his 
works were confiscated by the 
' French government. Leblanc was 
reduced to poverty and committed 
suicide in 180G. This process was 
introduced into England by Losh 
in 1796, and was developed on a 


larger scale by Muspratt in 1823 
and bv other manufacturers here 
who made use of the various by- 
products formed in the process, 
until the allvaH industry included 
the manufacture of many of the 
compounds of sodium and potas- 
sium that were of commercial 
importance. 

The Leblanc process used com- 
mon salt, XaCl, limestone, CaCOg, 
and coal (impure carbon) as its 
raw materials. The first step was 
to treat the salt with sulphuric 
acid so as to make sodium hydro- 
gen sulphate and hydrocWoric 
acid ; the sodium hydrogen sul- 
phate was heated with limestone 
and coal to make sodium carbon- 
ate and calcium sulphide ; the 
hydrochloric acid was collected 
and used for making bleaching 
powder and other substances, and 
the calcium sulphide was origin- 
ally thrown away, but in later 
years the sulphur in it was con- 
verted into sulphuric acid and 
used for a variety of chemical 
operations. The sodium carbonate 
was used as washing soda, and in 
the manufacture of glass and 
soap, and the industry attained 
great importance. The Leblanc 
process for making soda flourished 
on a very large scale in Great 
Britain for a period of about 
seventy years ; it depended for 
its success partly on the recovery 
and use of the by-products made 
in the process, one of the most 
important being chlorine. Weldon 
in 1869 and 1870 effected a notable 
saving in this recovery ; the price 
of bleaching powder w^as reduced 
by £6 a ton ; its production was 



A l k al i . One oi several great plants devoted to the production o! alkalis and the 
numerous chemical processes connected with their use 

Phota, courtesy of Imperial Chemical Indwtriee 


quadrupled, and something like 
£750,000 per annum was added 
to the national wealth. The 
French chemist Dumas said that 
by ‘Weldon's invention every 
sheet of paper and every j^ard of 
caheo had been cheapened 
throughout the world. In spite of 
its success the Leblanc process 
was driven out of existence by a 
better one, the Solvay process. 

This process, known as the 
ammonia soda process, was started 
by Ernest Solvay and his brother 
in Belgium in 1865 and after a 
long struggle drove the Leblanc 
process out of existence. The 
Solvay process consists in saturat- 
ing a solution of sodium chloride 
(brine) with ammonia and carbon 
^oxide in accordance with the 
following equations : — 

2NH3 + C 03 - 1 -Hg 0 

= (ISrHdaCOa 
(NB:daC03+2NaCl 

= NaaCO,-l-2NH4Ci 
NasCOa+COa+HgO 

= 2NaHC03 

The NaHGOg, sodium bicar- 
bonate, so formed is heated to 
produce the normal carbonate, 
carbon dioxide, and steam, the 
action being as follows i — 
2XaHC0a=NaaC0«-l-C0j-fH.0 
In the year 1873 the Solvay 
firm granted to John Brunner and 
Ludwig Mond a licence to use this 
process in Great Britain, and the 
two started a works in Cheshire. 
Gradually, largely owing to Mond’a 
determination and chemical know- 
ledge, they overcame the consider- 
able difficulties of the process and 
greatly improved it so that it 
became more economical than the 
Leblanc process. The raw mate- 
rials of the Solvay process are lime, 
carbon dioxide, and ammonia. 
The carbon dioxide is obtained 
by heating limestone in kilns, 
and the quicklime so made is used 
in the process for the recovery of* 
ammonia. A strong solution of 
brine is saturated with ammonia 
and the solution falls down a tower 
fitted with baffle plates and meets 
an ascending current of CO2 ; 
the sodium bicarbonate, not being 
very soluble, crystallises out. The 
sodium bicarbonate is converted 
into the normal carbonate by 
heating it in open pans ; the 
anhydrous sodium carbonate is 
called soda ash ; if this is dissolved 
in water and allowed to crystallise, 
crystals of the dekahydrate, 
NagCOgTOHgO, are formed. This 
compound is called washing soda ; 
from it the crystal carbonate, 
NagCOj'HgO can be prepared by 
slow' evaporation. Another sodium 
carbonate is known as concen- 
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then poured over the contents of 
the percolator and the liquid 
allowed to filter slowly through. 
This liquid is collected and con- 
centrated, ammonia is added, and 
the liquid shaken with ether or 
ehloroform- 

The alkaloids are dissolved by 
the ether or chloroform, and as 
these liquids separate they are 
removed to another vessel. The 
chloroform or ether being then 
evaporated, the impure alkaloid 
remains. This is a very general 
statement, as experience has 
shoATO better methods of ex- 
traction in particular instances. 
There are several reagents which 
give precipitates when added to 
liquids containing alkaloids. The 
chief alkaloidal reagents are — 
( 1 ) solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide ; (-) solution of the double 
iodide of mercury and potassium ; 
and (3 ) solution of phospho-molyb- 
dic acid. These reagents can be 
employed for both qualitative and 
quantitative tests. Certain dis- 
tinctive colours given by sulphuric 
acid and ferric chloride are also 
indications of the alkaloid present. 

Many alkaloids exactly represent 
the active medicinal agent of the 
plant, but sometimes the activity 
of a drug is due to more than one 
alkaloid — e.g. opinra, cinchona 
bark, and nux vomica. Several of 
the alkaloids are violent poisons, 
but in appropriate doses form valu- 
able medicines. Most of them are 
solids, but a few, such as coniine, 
are liquids. Attempts have been 
made to classify alkaloids, but no 
final method has been adopted. 
The principal alkaloids obtained 
from the vegetable kingdom are 
the following : 

Aconite {AconiiU7n NapelluJif etc.). 
— Aconitine, lyeaconitine, atisine. 

Areca nut {Areca catechu ). — 
Arecoline, arecaidine, guvacine, 
guvacoline. 

Barberry {Berheris vulgar ifi ). — 
Berberine, oxyacanthine, berbam- 
ine. 

Belladonna group {Atropn bella- 
donna, Hgoncyamus niger. Datura 
ftiramonium, etc.). — Atropine, hyo- 
scyamine, hyoscine. 

Broom {Cytifius scoparius ). — 
Sparteine. 

Calabar bean {Physostigma vene- 
noBum ). — Eseruie or pliysostigmine, 
eseramine, physovenine. 

Calumba {JatrorMzn palmata ). — 
Jatrorhizme, cjlumbamine, palina- 
tine. 

CevadiJla {V eratriim Sabadilla ). — 
Cevadine, cevadilline, veratridine, 
sabadine, sabidinine. 

Cinchona ^ {Cinchona officinalis, 
etc,), '-'Quinine, cj[uinidine, quina- 
mine, quinicine, quinoTdine, cin- 
chonidine, cinchonine, cinchonicine, 


cipchonamine, cupreine, concusco- 
nine. 

Coca {Erijfhroxylon coca). — Co- 
caine, cocemine, truxilline. 

Ergot {Claviceps purpurea). — 
Ergotinine. ergotoxine. 

^ Golden seal (Hydrastis Canaden- 
sis). — Hydrastine, berberine, cana- 
dine. 

Hellebore {Veratrum aihvni). — 
Jervine, veratralbine. 

Hemlock (Conium maciilatuni). — 
Coniine. 

Ipecacuanha (Cephaelis Jpecac- 
iia nha ) . — Emetine, cephatdine. 

Jaborandi [Pilocarpus tiiicro- 
phyllus). — Pilocarpine, pilocarj^i- 
dine. 

Labrnnum [Laburnum vulgare ). — 
Cvti.sine. 

V 

Lobelia [Lobelia inflafa). — Lobe- 
line. 

Lupine [Lupinus luieus, etc.). — 
Luphiine, lupinidme, lupanine, 
arginine. 

Meadow' saffron [ColcMcum au- 
tumnale). — Colchicine. 

Kux vomica (Stryclinos nu.v- 
i^omicn ) . — Strychnine, brucine. 

Opium [Papaver somnijerum) (in 
order oF discovery). — jMoiphine 
(1816), codeine, thebaine, papa- 
verine, meconidine, codamine, laud- 
anine, laudanidine, laudanosine, 
lanthopine, protopine, crj'ptopine, 
papaveramine, rhoeadiim, narco- 
tine, gnoscopine, oxynarcotine, 
narceine, pseiidomorphine, trito- 
pine, hydrocotarnine, xanthaline 
( 1893 ). 

Papaw [Carica papaya). — Car- 
paine. 

Pepper [Piper nigrum). — Piper- 
ine, piperidine. 

Pink root (Spigelia Marila7idica). 
— Spigeline. 

Pituri [Duhoisia Hopwoodi). — 
Piturine. 

Pomegranate [Punica granatuni). 
— Pelletierine. 

Potato [i^olanum tuberosum), — 
Solanine, solanidine. 

Stavesacre (Delphinium staphis- 
agria ) . — Delph inine , delphisine, 
delphinoTdine, staphisagroi r e. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa [Camellia 
Thea, Coffea Arahica. Theobroma 
cacao). — Caffeine or theine, theo- 
bromine, theophylline, xanthine, 
adenine. 

Tobacco [Nicotiana tabacum), — 
Nicotine. 

Yellow jasmin (Gelsemiurn sem- 
perv i re. n s ) . — GeLsemine, gelsemin hie . 

Yo]iimboa( species) . 

— Y oh im bine , y ohim beninc . 

Of late years a series of arti- 
ficial alkaloids has been prepared 
and a few are largely produced in 
this manner. For detailed in- 
formation on specific alkaloids 
reference should be made to 
Henry’s Plant Alkaloids, 3rd edn., 
1939 ; and Thorpe’s Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry, 4th edn., 
1937—43. A. Slie:pli.ei:d. 

Alkalosis. Term used in 
medicine to describe the condi- 
tions in W’hich there is an increase 



Alkanet, 

Anchusa officinalis 


in the alkali reserve of the blood. 
It may be induced by giving ex- 
cess of sodium bicarbonate or other 
alkali. 

Alkanet. Name of certain 
plants of the family Boraginaceae, 
such as Andiusa officinalis and 

AJhanna tine- 
toria; also of a 
colouring ma- 
terial obtained 
from the root 
of the latter 
Fpecies, -which 
plant is a native 
of S. Europe. 
It is an herba- 
cf ous perennial 
with oblong, 
bristly leaves, 
and bright blue 
funnel - shaped 
flowers. 

Al-Khwanzmi, Arabian math- 
ematician and philosopher of the 
9th century a.d., born in 
Khw'arizra, the modem Khiva, in 
the delta of the Amu-Daria river. 
He wTote a book, Al-jebr 
muqabalah, concerned with the 
solution of equations, from which 
the name algebra is derived. His 
name is perpetuated in the term 
Algorithm (q.v.). 

Al-Kindi, Abu Yusuf Yakub 
iBN-IsHAO. Arabian philosopher 
and mathematician of the Qth 
century a.d. Born at Basra, he 
was nicknamed philosopher of the 
Arabs. He made translations of 
Plato and Aristotle, wrote a com- 
mentary on each separate work, 
and later WTote a treatise in which 
he essayed a synthesis of Platonic 
and Aristotelian thought. The 
Alexandrian catalogue listed nearly 
300 scientific -works from his pen ; 
but except for fragments his 
works are lost. 

Alkmaar. Town of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of N. 
Holland. On the N. Holland Canal 
and the rly., 6 m. E. of the sea 
and 20 m. N.N.W. of Amsterdam, 
it is a famous cheese-market. Its 
industries include a foundry and 
engineering works, paper, furni- 
ture, and food processing factories. 
It was granted a city^ charter in 
the 13th century. Its architectural 
features include the 15th-century 
church of S. Laurence ; an early 
16th-century town hall ; and a 
weigh'house dating from 1582. 
The town -withstood a siege by 
the duke of Alva, Aug. 21-Oct. 8, 
1573. Pop. (1947) 37,837. 

Alkyl. Name given to a series 
of hydrocarbon radicles. Methyl, 
ethyl, buty\ and amyl are the 
best known. Alcohol is the alkyl 
hydroxyl derivative of ethyl. 
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Allan, DA\^D (1744-96). Scot- finding subjects in The Waverlcy 
ti-h painter. Burn at Alloa, he Xorcls. His Regent Moray Shot by 
wriit tu Italy at the age of twenty Hamilton secured liis election as 
to pursue Ills studies, painting A.R.A., and in lS3o he became 
in the stylo of Poussin. He re- R.A. Three years later he was 
turned to Britain in 1777, and elected president of the Royal 
after supporting himself by per- Scottish Academy, and in 1841 
trail painting in London, settled succeeded Sir David Wilkie as 
in Edinburgh, where he was made limner to the queen in Scotland, 
master of the Academy in 1786. an office which carried a knight- 
He is sometimes referred to as the hood. In 1843 he exhibited his 
Hogarth of Scotland. Allan’s self- Waterloo, which was purchased by 
portrait is in the Scottish National the duke of Wellington. In 1844 
Gallery. he again went to Russia to obtain 

Allan, Sib Hugh (IS10-S2). materials for his picture of Peter 
Canadian shipowner. Bom at the Great Teaching his Subjects 
Saltcoats, A^Tshire, Sept. 29, 1810, Shipbuilding. While engaged on a 
Allan went in early life to Canada, picture of the battle of Bannock- 
where he became partner in a burn, he died in liis studio in 
shipping firm. About 1852 he Edinburgh, Peb. 23, 1850. 
founded the Allan line of steamers AUan^ Slit William (1837- 
and was one of the promoters of 1903). British politician and 
the C.P.R. His donation to the engineer. Born at Dundee, Hov. 
party funds in Canada in 1873 ^19^ 1 S37, he served in the navy as 

was denounced as anengmeer. In 1866 

he settled in Sunder- 
land, where he built 
up a big engineering 
business. He was one 
of the first employers 
to establish an eight- 
hour tvorking day. 
Prom 1893 until his 
death Allan was 
Liberal M.P. for 
Gateshead. Knighted 
in 1902, he died 
Dec. 28, 1903. He 
uTote much Scottish 
verse. 

Allan Line . For- 
mer British steam- 
ship company. Es- 
tablished in Montreal 

, « , , Sir Hugh Allan 

she nrst appeared as Maud Allan, British dancer, about 185'^ a« the 

a professional dancer “ Montreaf o“cean 

.n \ ienna m 1903, steamship Company, 


shipping firm. About 1852 he 
founded the AUan line of steamers 
and was one of the promoters of 
the C.P.R. His donation to the 
part}' funds in Canada in 1873 

was denounced as 

corruption and 
helped to bring about 
the Conservative de- 
feat at the ensuing 
general election. 

Kjiighted in 1871, 
he died in Edinburgh, 

Dec. 9, 1882. 

Allan, Maud (b. 

1879). British dan- 
cer. Bom at Toronto 
of parents from the 
United Kingdom, and 
educated at San 
Francis c o, she 
studied music at 
Berlin and classical 
art in Italy. Fired 
with the desire to re- 
vivethe classic dance, 
she first appeared as Maud Allan, : 
a professional dancer ^ SMome, 1 

SEtlQU&l r6 

in Vienna m 1903, 




Maud Allan, British dancer, 
as Salome, her most sen- 
sational representation 


and later achieved success as a it was the first to adopt steel in the 
dancer in London and in the construction of its vessels, the tur- 
L.S.A. She is specially remem- bine as a method of propulsion, and 
toed for her appearance as twin screws and bilge keels for 
Salome in 1908. Returning to checking oscillation. In 1917 the 
England in 1928, she appeared as control was taken over by the 
the Abbess in The IMiracle, 1932. Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, 
Later she devoted herself to Ltd. (later Canadian Pacific Steam- 
teachmg very poor children. ships, Ltd.). 

(1782- Allantois. Structure associated 
li^O). Scottish painter. Born in with the embryo in birds, reptiles, 
Edinburgh, he was apprenticed to a and mammals! It arises from the 

coach -painter, embryonic gut as a blind sac. Its 
I and later walls are richly supplied with blood 
studied at the vesseds, and through the blood 
Mf|f| schools in supply to the allantois embryonic 

London. Aftp respiration takes place. In "birds 
residing in and reptiles its central cavity is 
^ Russia, 1805- used as a store for the pnxlucts of 
& 14, he returned excretion that have to accumulate 
m to Edinburgh during life in the egg-shell. The 
Ai and took to aUantoia is left behind when the 
Sir William Allan, g^nre and his- young bird or reptile hatches. In 
Scottish painter tory painting, mammals the allantois is not so 




Sw William Allan, 
Scottish painter 


ALLEGIANCE 

large a structure, appearing in 
many, including man, as a small 
solid rod. 

Allegation. English legal term. 
It means a statement as y'et un- 
proved, but which those responsi- 
ble for it believe to be true. Thus 
a phrase such as ‘‘ an alleged 
criminal i.s often applied to a 
person accused of crime before the 
charge has been substantiated in a 
court of law. In civil actions the 
facts necessary to establish the 
claim or defence are set out in 
allegations in the pleadings. 

Allegheny or Alleghaijy. 
River of U.S.A. Rising in the N. 
part of Pennsylvania, it passes into 

f^^irves again 
into Ponnsylva- 
where it 
^3 follows a S.W. 
nnd S. course to 
J Pittsburgh and 
& : ^ unites with the 

* '/ Monongahela to 

form the Ohio. 
j Its length is 

^Sir William AUan, nbout 300 m., 

British engineer and pt is navi- 
gable by small 
vessels for nearly 200 m- 

AUegheny. Industrial suburb 
of Pittsburgh, U.S.A. Formerly a 
city of Pennsylvania, it stands on 
the right bank of the Ohio river. 
It has several important educa- 
tional institutions, a public library, 
observatory, and state peniten- 
tiary. An important rly. centre, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio and 
other rlys., it engages in the manu- 
facture of pickles and preserves, 
and has rolling mills, foundries, 
breweries, etc. It gives its name 
to a county with a pop. (1950) of 
1,515,237. 

AUegheny Mouutams. Moun- 
tain system of the U.S.A., forming 
part of the w^esterri plateau of the 
Appalachians (g'.r,). It comprises 
a series of parallel and uniform 
ridges extending north-easterly 
from the N.E. limits of Tennessee 
to Pennsylvania and forming the 
watershed of rivers flowing W. to 
the Ohio, E. to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Formerly well forested, the Alle- 
ghenies contain deposits of iron, 
coal, and brimstone. Their mean 
elevation is about 2,500 ft. 

Allegiance (Lat. ad., to : ligate, 
to bind). The duty which a subject 
owes to the sovereign. Only per- 
sons who owe allegiance can be 
guilty of treason, for treason is 
essentially a violation of allegiance. 
All British subjects and nationals 
owe allegiance, and so also do 
aliens resident within the realm 
so long as they or their families 
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Allen, Sir Hugh Percy (1869- 
1946). British musician. He was 
bom at Reading, Dec. 23, 1869, 


at Kendrick 
School, Read- 

age of eleven 

i^aiiist of St. 

Saviour’s, _. „ . 

■h j- Til Sir Hugh Allen, 

Reading, lie British musician 

subsequently 

held many similar appointments, 
and became closely associated 
uith the music of both Oxford 
and Cambridge and developed the 
musical life of the universities. 
He was director of the Royal 
College of Music, 1919—37, was 
appointed professor of music at 
Oxford, 1918, and became presi- 
dent of the Royal College of 
Organists. He was conductor of the 
London Bach Choir and the Oxford 
Bach Choir. He was knighted 
in 192(1, created K.C.V.O. 1928, 
G.C.V.O. 1935. He died Feb. 20, 
1943- ConsiiJf Life, C. Bailey, 1949. 

Allen, Sir James (1855-1942). 
Xew Zealand politician. Born 
in S. Australia, and educated at 

B Clift on and S. 

John’s College, 
Cambridge, he 
became a min- 
mg engineer. 
Settling in 
Xew Zealand, 

1887, and in 
“nSS'’ 1912 was made 

minister of 
finance, education, and defence. 
He had much to do with sending 
Xew Zealand troops to the First 
Great War, and in 1917 was made 
a K.C.B. In 1919 he was made 
minister for external affairs. He 
was High Commissioner for Xew 
Zealand, 1920-26, and a member of 
the legislative coiineil from 1927 
to his death, July 28, 1942. 

Allen, Jaimes Laxe (1849-1925). 
American novelist. Born at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and educated 
at T r a n S y 1- irorg’^ay , 






Sir Hugh Allen, 
British musician 


vania Univer- Iffii' 
sity, for some 
years he was a ||^ 
.s c h o 0 Imaster, 
then a teacher 
at Kentucky 
university, ^ 
afterwards M 


WilUam Allen, 
Ei^lish cardinal 






Sir Jam^ Allen, 
K.Z. poHtIciaii 






acting as pro- t t 

T J8J116S XiflUB .AUbiI} 

le^or of Latm American novelist 


at Bethany College, West Virginia. 
His novels, poetically conceived 
and delicately VTitten transcripts 
of life in his native state, include 
A Kentucky Cardinal, 1895 : The 
Choir Invisible, 1897 ; and A 
Cathedral Singer, 1916. He died 
Feb. 18, 1925. 

Allen, Ralph (1694-1774). Eng- 
lish postal reformer. On becom- 
ing deputy postmaster at Bath, he 
devised a system of cross-posts in 
England and Wales, which from 
1720 to his death yielded him a 
profit of £500,000. His wealth, 
increased by the successful work- 
ing of stone quarries near Bath, 
was lavishly expended, and Allen 
became known as The Man of 
Bath. Fielding has drawn him as 
Squire All worthy in Tom Jones. 

Allen, IViLLiAM (1532-94). Eng- 
lish cardinal. Born of Roman 
Catholic parents at Rossall, Lan- 

cashire, and 
educated at 
College, 
Oxford, he 
appoint- 
ed principal of 
Mary^s 
Hall, Oxford. 
He left Eng- 
land soon after 

English narflini 

of Ehzabeth 
and was largely responsible for the 
foundation in 1568 of the college 
for English priests established at 
Douai and afterwards transferred 
to Reims. He began the transla- 
tion of the Douai Bible. See Bible. 

The main aim of Allen’s life 
was to restore Roman Catholicism 
in England. At first he worked 
quietly, traming priests for pro- 
paganda work, and to the last his 
students had no political course 
of study, but about 1582 his 
omi activities became definitely 
political. He supported Philip II 
and worked with the pope, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Guise, and certain 
of the Jesuits again^ Elizabeth. 
He signed, if he did not write, An 
Admonition to the Mobility and 
People of England (158S), which 
urged them to depose Elizabeth. 
In 1587 he was made cardinal, 
and in the event of the success of 
the Spanish Armada he was to 
become papal legate, lord chan- 
cellor, and archbishop of Canter- 
bury, He resided at Rome from 
1588 until his death, Oct. 16, 1594. 
Consult An Elizabethan Cardinal, 
Martin Haille, 1914. 

Allen, Zaohariah (1795-1882). 
American inventor. Born at 
Providence, Rhode Island, Sept. 
15, 1795, he was educated at Brown 
University and became a barrister, 


but abandoned law to enter in- 
dustry. His inventive genius soon 
established him in Rhode Island. 
His most successful inventions 
were the hot-air furnace for central 
heating, 1821, and the automatic 
cut-off valve for steam engines, 
1833. He is also memorable as the 
first person to calculate the avail- 
able power of Niagara Falls, He 
died at Providence, March 17, 
1882. 

Allenby or Megiddo, Edmuxd 
Hexry Hyxmax Allexby, 1st 
ViscouxT (1861-1936). British 
soldier. Born April 23, 1861, he 
was educated at Haileybury and 
entered the Inniskilling Dragoons 
in 1879. His earliest active service 
was in the Bechuanaland expedi- 
tion of 1884-85, and he was in Zulu- 
land in 1888. He served with, the 
Inniskillings throughout the South 
African M^ar, and was selected in 
1902 to command the 5th Lancers. 
The command of a brigade fol- 
lowed, and in 1914, when the First 
Great War broke out, Allenby 
inspector-general of cavalry at 
Aldershot. He took out the cavalry 
division to France, was with it at 
Mons, and later, wKcn it became a 
corps, took charge of it. 

In 1915, being then a K.G.B., 
he succeeded Sir Herbert Plumer 
in command of the 5th corps, and 
when the battle of the Somme 
began had been appointed to the 
Thii'd army. He led that force 
at the battle of Arras in 1917, but 
in June of that j^ear was sent to 
take command of the expedi- 
tionary^ force in Egypt. He re- 
organized this after the check 
before Gaza, and was responsible 
for the campaign that drove 
the Turks from Palestine and 




Field-Marshal Viscount Allenhy, 
whose campaign liheiated Palestine 
in the First Great War 
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tiveh' Hisli. Low. Jack, and Game. 
A fil'd pas‘k of 3d cards is used, 
the a-'c being the highest and. the 
deoee the lowest, both in play and 
in cutting for deal. The following 
are the points to be scored — High : 
The hisliest trump out ; the holder 
scores one point. Low : The loivest 
trump out ; the original holder 
scores one point. J ack : The knave 
of tramps : the holder scores one 
point, unless the card is won by an 
adversary, when the ivinner scores 
the point. Game : The greatest 
number of points contained in 
the tricks won by either player, 
reckoning thus, each ace, four ; 
each king, three ; each queen, two ; 
each knave, one ; and each ten, 
ten. The holder of the highest total 
scores one point towards the game. 

The game is played by two or 
three persons, or four players in 
partnerships of two. The dealer, 
after beuig determined by cut- 
ting, gives six cards to each 
player, three at a time, after 
which he turns up the next card for 
trumps. The elder hand, if he dis- 
likes his cards, has the privilege of 
saying “ I beg ” ; in this event 
the dealer must allow him to score 
one point, or give each player 
three cards more from the pack 
and turn up the next for trumps. 
If the trump then turned up be of 
the same suit as before, he must 
continue giving each player three 
cards and turning up the next 
until another trump suit is shown. 
If a Jack is turned up for trumps it 
counts one point to the dealer. 
Tricks are made exactly as in 
whist. When aU the tricks are 
played out the points are counted 
for High, Lowq Jack, and Game. 

The skill of the game consists in 
win n i n g the knave of trumps, 
taking the tens, and endeavouring 
to draw the adversaries’ best 
cards. The points for high and 
low are scored by their original 
holder ; the knave of trumps 
eomits to the owmer of the trick 
containing it. The number of 
points played for is usually 7, 9, 
or 11. High and low points may 
both be made by the same card, if 
the only trump out, and in the 
cam of the knave it can count as 
High, Low, Jack, and Game. 

Blind All-Fours is the game 
usually played by two persons, the 
first card led by the non-dealer 
^tablishing the trump suit. There 
is uo begging, and the points 
played for are usually 7 or 9, 
AUgemeineZeitung, Die (The 
General News). German daily 
newspaper. Independent liberal in 
tone, it was founded at Stuttgart 
by Johann Friedrich Gottai Cotta 


a 


desired Schiller to be editor, but 
the paper appeared on Sept. 9, 
179S, under the editorship of L. F. 
Huber. Suppressed by the duke 
of Wiirttemberg in 1803, it moved 
to Uim, and thence to Augsburg, 
where it attained European repute. 
In 1882 it W’as transferred to 
Munich. In 1908 it became 
weekly, in 1912 a monthly peri- 
odical, and has since ceased pub- 
lication. It was often confused 
with the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Bismarck’s Berlin daily, 
which became the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung the day following 
the signing of the armistice in 
Nov., 1918. 

Allgood, Sara (1883-1950). 
Irish actress. She was horn in 
Dublin, Oct. 31, 1883, studied for 
the stage, and under 
the auspices of the 
Irish National 
Theatre Society 
made her dehut at 
the Royalty Theatre, 

London, 1904. At 
the Abbey Theatre 
{q,v.), Dublin, she 
subsequently created 
such parts as Molly 
Byrne in Synge’s 
Well of the Saints, 

Widow Quin in the 
same dramatist’s 
The Playboy of the 
Western World, and 
Cathleen in Yeats’s 
Cathleen - ni - Houli- 
han. She achieved 
great success in 
London in the 
1920s, in Juno and 


The more important alliances 
dowui to the 17th century ■were 
generally called leagues. Later a 
small number bore the actual name 
of alliance. Of these the most 
notable were the Triple Alliance 
of 1668 between England, the 
United Provinces, and Sweden, 
directed to checking the aggression 
of Louis XIV ; the Grand Alliance 
of 1689, an extension of the League 
of Augsburg, a coalition between the 
Hapsburgs, Holland, and England 
against Louis XIV ; the renewed 
Grand Alliance of 1701, with the 
same object in view, which preceded 
the War of the Spanish Succession; 
the Quadruple Alliance of 1718 be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, and Austria against Phdip V 
of Spain and the policy directed by 
Cardinal Alberoni. 

Then, with an 
interval of nearly 
a century, came the 
various alliances 
against Napoleon, 
and after his over- 
throw the Holy 
Alliance, conceived 
by Tsar Alexander 
I of Russia as a 
league between the 
C h r i s ti an princes, 
pledging them in- 
dividually to rule 
their own subj ects on 
Christian principles 
and mutually t o 
support each other’s 
authority. This 
alliance, from wliich 
England held aloof, 

-m 1 Sara AUgood, one of the original the monarchs of 

The Plough and the Abbe, Theahe pjayere, in Juno Europe, and was a 

dominatjng laetor 



Stars. She died m 
HollyiTOod, Sept. 13, 1950. 

All-Hallows, All-Hallow- 
iviAS OR Hallowmas. O.E. name 
for All Saints’ Day ( q.v,). iSee also 
Hallow-e’en. 

AHia OR Alia, Battle oe the. 
Fought July 16, 390 b.c., between 


in European politics during the 
ten years after Waterloo. After 
another long interval came the 
Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, which was 
formed in 1883 and came to an 
end in 1915. The name of the 


tne^ Romans and invading Gauls Triple Alliance has also been given 
under their leader Brennus, on the to a compact made between Great 
banks of a small stream of that Britain, Prussia, and Holland in 
name, a tributary of the Tiber- 1788. 

The RomiuB were defeated, and the Powerful alliances faced each 
Gauls advanced and sacked Rome, other in the First Great War. 
The date of this defeat was after- Germany and Austria-Hungary* 
Ta if- AUiemis (day survivors of the Triple Alliance of 

olAUia) and marked as unlucky in which Italy had been the third 
calendar, partner, were joined by Turkey 

.fiance (Lat. ad, to; ligare, and Bulgaria. These allies were 
to bmd). Term applied generally generally known as the Central 
to any compact between two or Powers. The opposing alliance 
more states in regard to their originating in that between France 
common action or inaction in and Russia, consisted before the 
relation to other states. Of such end of the war of seventeen other 
historic compacts the majority nations, though not all actually 
have had no specific title. participated in the fighting.’ They 
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tcrrltorv bBSTaii to fall into tlioir 
hands. " Allied military gort. of 
oc'cupied territories (abbreviated 
to Amgot) was set up July 17, 
1943, in Sicily one week after the 
landing there of British and IT.S. 
troops.' Its object was to exploit 
the civil effects of victory, restore 
civil life, and assist military opera- 
tions by promoting security in the 
rear. Its officials were recruited 
from men with ])rofessional experi- 
ence of central and local govt., 
many of whom had an extensive 
knowledge of European countries ; 
they were given special training. 

In Italy Amgot began to func- 
tion in Xov. ; there it had the 
assistance of an advisory council, 
agreed to in Oct. at a conference 
in Moscow and consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Ptussia and the 
French committee of national 
liberation as wtH as the U.K. and 
the XJ.S.A. Well behind the com- 
bat zones Amgot was gradually re- 
placed by Italian administration, 
exercised under the supervision of 
a control commission in four 
groups : military, political, econ- 
omic and administrative, and 
communications. Amgot went for- 
ward ivith the 15th army gimup 
to reorganize the territory as the 
Germans were expelled. From 
Dec. 31, 1945, all Italy except 
Venezia Giulia and Udine prov. 
was restored to Italian adminis- 
tration. From Feb., 1945, Italy 
conducted her relations with other 
governments directly, not through 
the commission. The Allied con- 
trol commission in Italy officially 
ceased to function on Jan. 31, 
1947. 

In Germany, Allied Military 
Government was first establivshed 
in the Aix-la-Chapelle and Trier 
districts in iSept., 1944. Gen. 
Eisenhower, supreme Allied com- 
mander, in a broadcast to the 
people of W. and S.W. Germany, 
stated that supreme legislative, 
Judicial, and executive authority 
and powers were vested in himseif 
as supreme commander and mili- 
tary governor ; and that German 
courts and educational institu- 
tions within the occupied territory 
wene suspended- All German 
officials w’ere commanded to re- 
main at their posts until further 
orders and to obey and enforce all 
orders of the Allied authorities. 
After the Allied Control Com- 
mission w’as set up in Berlin, 
June 5, 1945, military government 
was gradually superseded. 

Allied IVIilitary Government be- 
gan in Japan with the landing of 
General Douglas MacAi-thur at 
Atsugi airport on Aug, 30, 1945. 


Supported for the most part by 
U.S. troops, with a token force 
from the British Commonwealth, 
he became virtual dictator until 
his recall in 1951. Allied Military 
Government ended with the com- 
ing into force of the peace treaty 
between the Western Allies and 
Japan, April 28, 1952. Russia 
w’as not a party to this treaty ; 
but she had had no share in the 
occupation of Japan. 

AUier , River of cent ral France . 
Rising in Lozere and flowing 
N . N . W . through Haute -Loire, 
Pin'-de-Dome, and Aider depart- 
ments, it joins the Loire about 
4 m. below' Nevers. Of its 356 ni., 
140 m. are navigable, 

Allier. Department of central 
France. Bordered })y the Loire, 
traversed by the Allier, and em- 
bracing some of the richest land in 
France, it produces wine, cereals, 
olive oil, roots, cattle, and timber, 
and is rich in coal, iron, man- 
ganese, antimony, copper, marble, 
granite, and potters’ clay. It 
contains the spa of Vichy (q.r.). 
Moulins is the capital. Area 2,848 
sq, m. Pop. (1954) 372,689. 

_ Alligator (Sp. el lagarto, the 
lizard). Genus and family (Alli- 
gatoridae) of the Crocodilian order 
of reptiles. There are tw'o living 
species of the genus. The Chinese 
alligator is comparatively small, 
up to 6 ft. long, and w'as not dis- 
covered until 1870 wffien it w'as 
found in the Yang-tse-kiang. The 
Mississippi alligator, wducli is 
larger, males reaching about 13 ft. 
in length, females about 8 ft., 
inhabits rivers, ponds, and streams 
in N. America, from N". Carolina to 
the Rio Grande, and feeds on small 
animals. The breeding season is 
from late May to early July. The 
female builds a nest of leaves and 
decaying vegetable matter on the 
banks of a pool or stream, and lays 
up to 50 (average 
28 ) eggs, which are 
2 to 3.t ins. long. 

The female guards 
the nest. 

Members of the 
alligator family 
lived in Europe in 
Tertiary times. 

For distinction be- 
tw’een alligators, 
true crocodiles, and 
other living mem- 
bers of the order, see 
Crocodile. 

Alligator Pear. 

Fruit of Per sea 
fjrafissima^ a tree of 
tropical America 
and the West 
Indies, belonging to 


the family 
Laura ceae. It is 
also know'n as 
Avocado pear. 
It is a pear- 
shaped drupe, 
external ly 
brownish or 
purple, with an 
oily pulp-like 
edible marrow 

Alligator pear or which also 

Avocado pear yields a valu- 
able oil. 

Allighan Case. Case concern- 
ing park privilege in the British 
house of commons. Following 
allegations made in the World’s 
Press New’s by G. Allighan, M.P. 
for Gravesend, that M.P.s often 
disclosed confidential information 
to newspapers for cash, a jiarlia- 
mentary committee of privileges 
sat April-July, 1947, and, after 
examination of witnesses, reported 
that the general charges were 
unfounded and constituted grave 
contempt and a gross breach of 
privilege. The only such trans- 
actions that could be established 
w'ere accounts of one private 
meeting of the parliamentary 
Labour party, f^uch an account 
in the Evening Standard W'as 
revealed to have been written by 
Allighan himself, who admitted 
to control of a press agency 
through wdiich lie received" £120 
a month for such information. 
Allighan w'as expelled from the 
house of commons. 

AUingham, William (1824- 
89). British poet. Born at Bally- 
shannon, Donegal, March 19, 
1824, to English parents, he 
worked in the customs until 1870. 
In 1874 he became editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine. He was inti- 
mate w’ith the Pre-Raphaelite 
group, and his second volume of 
poems. The Music Master, 1855, a 



Migator o! the rivers of the southern states of North 
America, a reptile which attains a length of about 13 ft. 
Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S. 
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Allotment. In company law, 
the act of fr.riiiolly assigning newly 
created capital — e.g. shares or 
debentures— to applicants. By 
English law previous to 1900 the 
promoters of a company could go 
to allotment, however little capital 
had been applied for ; but in 1900 
the Companies Act was strength- 
ened to prevent the scandals often 
arising from this procedure. In 
public issues now, so much of the 
desired capital, such amount to 
be named in the prospectus, must 
be applied for, or the allotment 
cannot take place and the money 
sent on application must be re- 
turned within forty days. A 
letter of allotment constitutes a 
contract ; it is the final stage in 
the process of which the applica- 
tion is the first, and camiot be re- 
pudiated. It must bear a duty 
stamp ; twopence if the nominal 
value of the shares allotted is less 
than £5, and one shilling if £5 or 
more. See Coinpan^T- Law. 

Allotments. Sraali plots of 
land cliiefiy used for the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables. The definition 
usually accepted is that laid dowm 
in the Allotments Act, 192i2 : 
“ Any parcel of land, whether 
attached to a cottage or not, of not 
more than 2 acres in extent, 
held bv a tenant under a landlord 
and cultivated as a farm or a 
garden, or partly as a garden and 
partly as a farm.” The Allotments 
Act, 1925, enabled local authorities 
to let allotments up to 5 acres in 
extrcnt. But these are more like 
small holdings. They are few in 
number and are mainly confined 
to the more rural counties. 

Usually what is meant by an 
allotment is an “ allotment gar- 
den.” This parcel of land is 
defined by the Act of 1922 as ‘‘an 
allotment not exceeding 40 poles 
(} of an acre) in extent which is 
wholly or niaiiily cultivated by the 
occupier for the production of 
vegetable and fruit crops for 
consumption by himself or his 
family.” This popular type of 
plot exists in large numbers in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 
The date of origin cannot be 
determined with certainty. It is 
known that experiments in their 
use were tried out, with con- 
siderable success, as a means of 
relieving prevailing distress 
amongst poor people nearly 200 
yearn ago. Parliament evidently 
appreciated their value even in 
those early days, for many of the 
Poor Laws passed during that 
time make provision for the use of 
land for allotments. The earliest 
instance of allotments being pro- 


vided under an Enclosure Act was 
in ] 806 when 8 acres of land were 
allotted for this purpose. The first 
Allotments Act proper was placed 
on the Statute Book in 1831. 

Before the First Great War 
the number of allotments was 
very small and the movement 
mainly a rural one. But the 
urgent war-time need for aug- 
menting the nation’s food sup- 
plies stimulated development in 
towTis and cities, and its aspect 
rapidly changed from rural to 
urban. The peak year was reached 
ill 1920 when million plots 
were being cultivated, largely 
stimulated by Cultivation of Lands 
Orders. When these Orders were 
withdrawn and large tracts of land 


had to be surrendered, numbers 
began rapidly to decline. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War they had shrunk far 
below the million mark. An 
intensive “ Dig for Victory ” 
campaign conducted by the min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and supported by the National 
Allotments Society and other 
interested bodies, succeeded in 
restoring the position to the 1920 
peak figure. Between the two wars 
about four million new houses had 
been built, many of them with 
large gardens, and the occupiers 
were now urged to combine with 
the allotment holders in an effort 


to produce the maximum quantity 
of vegetable food. It is estimated 
that the united efforts of these 
small producers succeeded in 
raising during the Second Great 
War at least 100 million pounds’ 
worth of food to supplement the 
nation’s larder. In addition to the 
existing allotments many new 
ones were laid out in every Mnd of 
available site — in public parks and 
recreation grounds, on commons, 
on land surroiinding R.A.F, 
stations and army camps and gun- 

sites, and even in many of 

London’s residential squares. 

Well planned, and properly 
cultivated, a small allotment 

garden of 10 rods (a little over 
300 sq. yds.) will provide enough 

vegetable food to 
supply a small 
family for nearly 
a whole year. 
Local authorities 
are under a statut- 
ory obligation to 
provide allotment 
gardens up to | of 
an acre on the 
application of 6 
registered parlia- 
mentary electors 
or ratepayers 
resident in their 
districts. A large 
proportion of al- 
lotments under 
cultivation in 
1945 were occu- 
pied only tem- 
porarily, but 
efforts were being 
made in most 
places to alter 
this. Many local 
authorities began 
to make provision 
for permanent 
allotmentsin their 
post-war planning 
schemes, as they 
looked upon them 
not only as a 
means of augmenting the nation’s 
food supplies, but also as being of 
great social and recreational value. 
Some local authorities decided to 
lay out their post-war allotmenta 
in such a way as to make an 
important contribution to local 
amenities, a policy winch was 
encouraged by town planners. 

The lines along which the devel- 
opment of allotments should pro- 
ceed were indicated in a recom- 
mendation made in the Lord 
Justice Scott Keport on land 
utilisation in rural areas, 1942, 
para. 202 : “ As far as possible 
tracts of good soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages 
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Compost Heap. Tool Shed Seed Bed* 
Tomatoes. Harrows. Radish. Parsley. 


o 


:3 

o 

c 
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DWARF PEAS 

1 ft. 6 in* apart 

DWARF BEANS 

2 ft. 6 in. apart 

ONIONS 

I ft apart 

SHALLOTS 

I ft apart 

BROAD BEANS 

6 in. between 

RUNNER BEANS 

9 in. between 


Jin. 

9 in. 

Bin. 

6 in. 
I 


3 ROWS 
between plants 

2 ROWS 

between plants 

a ROWS 

between plants 

2 ROWS 
between plants 
DOUBLE ROW 
plants 

/ ROW 

plants 


Intercrop with Spinach 
(2 Rows), 6 in. between 
plants and follow with 
I Leefcsf (4 Rows), I ft. apart. 
I 9 In. between plants 

Follow with Spring Cab^ 
Iboge (4 Rows)» 1 ft. 4 In. 
[apart* I ft. 4 in. between 
, plants 

Follow with Winter Let^ 
tuce* I ft. between rows, 
9 In. between plants* inter- 
crop with Summer Let- 
tuce* 9 in. between plants 


o ^PARSNIPS 3 ROWS 

O I ft. 3 in. apart 6 In. between plants 

^ CARROTS (Malncrof,) 

I ft. apart 6 in. 


5 ROWS 


POTATOES (Early) 


between plants 


O 2 ft. apart I ft. between plants 

S U POTATOES fOthers) 6 ROWS 

O 2 ft apart I ft 3 in. between plants 
^ SPINACH BEET or SEAKALE BEET 
o / ROW 

B in. between plants 


3 ROWS with Turnip. Rows 

1 1 ft apart. 6 in. between 
/ plants 


■c O 

« If 

w 

13 


tie 

c 

jcL 
^ O 
u 

“tj U 
c 
o 
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CABBAGE (Winter) 3 

2 ft. apart 2 ft. between 

SAVOYS 2 

2 ft. apart 2 ft. between 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 2 

2 ft. 6 In. apart 2 ft. 4 In. between 
SPROUTING BROCCOLI 2 


1 ft. apart 

KAU 

2 ft. apart 

SWEDES 
I ft. 3 in. apart 
GLOBE BEET 
I ft. 3 in. apart 


1 ft. between 

2 

2 ft. between 

2 

A in. between 
2 

A in. between 


ROWS 

plants 

ROWS 

plants 

ROWS 

plants 

ROWS 

plants 

ROWS 

plants 

ROWS 

plants 

ROWS 

plants 


1st 

Ind 

3rd 

YEAR 

YEAR- 

YEAR 
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A 

A 
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B 

B 

A 
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Intercrop with Early 
Carrots (I Rows). 6 in. 
between plants and Early 
Beet (I Row). 4 in be- 
tween plants 


Precede Bcec with £aWy 
I Dwarf Peas (I Row). 3 In, 
j between plants 


Allotments^ Scheme based on one devised by the ministry 
of Agriculture for the profitable cultivation over three 
years of a plot 80 yards long by 10 yards wide 
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to tile sq. in. to ton. Equally 
small additions and variations in 
iron will entirely change the 
physical properties of that metal. 
The question whether the action of 
such a minute quantity of metal 
in masses of others is chemical 
or physical is very difficult to 
determine. There appears to be 
no doubt that the action, perhaps 
in most cases, is allotropic. 

For practical purposes an alloy 
may be regarded as a new metal. 
It will be found to have the 
characteristic properties of metals, 
e.g. metallic lustre, malleability, 
tenacity, ductility, and con- 
ductivity of both heat and 
electricity. Its physical proper- 
ties, however, may differ widely 
in degree from those of the metals 
composing it. Where lead, tin, or 
zinc are among the principal 
constituents of an alloy, those 
metals will impart to the aUoy 
their physical properties in pro- 
portion to their relative amounts, 
while the electrical conductivity 
of the alloy will be proportionate 
to the relative volumes of the 
component metals. Generally, the 
specific heat of alloys will be the 
mean of those of the component 
metals. 

Greater Tensile Strength 

On the other hand, the melting 
point of an alloy is lower than 
the mean of those of its constitu- 
ents, and sometimes lower than 
that of the most fusible of the 
components. The specific gravity 
is scarcely ever the mean, while 
the tensile strength is generally 
greater, sometimes much greater. 
Thus, if pure gold, w^hich has a 
tensile strei^h of about seven tons 
to the sq. in., be alloyed with 10 
p.c. of copper its tensile strength 
will be raised to 18 tons per sq. 
in., which is much higher than anv 
calculation of the mean strengths 
of the two metals could give. The 
alloy is also usually harder than 
any of the principal metals com- 
psing it. The metal platinum is 
insoluble in nitric acid, but an 
alloy of platinum and silver is 
completely dissolved. 

The most important alloys are 
the alloy steels, containing nickel, 
chromium, tungsten, and other 
metals in addition to carbon ; 
the copper alloys such as brass 
(containing zinc) and bronze (con- 
taining tin) ; and the light alloys 
based upon aluminium and mag- 
nesium with up to about 10 p.c. 
of added metals, chiefly copper, 
zmc, nickel, silicon, and mag- 
Msium (Al. alloys) or aluminium 
(Mg. aDoys). The demands of the 
aircraft industry for structural 


materials to give the highest 
possible strength/ weight ratioTiave 
led to the development of alloys 
with specific gravities below^ 3 and 
with tensile strengths up to 40 
tons per sq. in. in wTOUght form. 
Duralumin was the first of this 
class of alloy which depends for 
its remarkable properties upon 
some form of heat treatment, 
comraonlj' kno'^vn as age-harden- 
ing. Where metals of high melting 
point are involved, it is now 
common practice to produce alloys 
in finished form by means of 
powder metallurgy. In this 
pocess the metals in finel\’ divided 
form are mixed together in the 
desired proportions and moulded 
into the finished shape in a steel 
die under high pressure. The 
articles thus formed are then 
heated to a temperature just 
below the fusion point, and 
“ sintered ” to form a compact 
mass by diffusion and recrystalli- 
sation. Metals and non -metals 
can also be bonded together in 
this wmy, but such a mixture can 
hardly be called an alloy. 

Practically all the \nore im- 
portant alloys used in industry 
are now covered by B.S.I. speci- 
fications which lay dowui the 
limits of composition and the 


All Saints’ Bay. Festival of 
the Christian Church celebrated 
on Xov. 1, formerly called in 
Great Britain AII-Hallows. It is 
in honour of all the saints and 
martyrs too numerous to be al- 
lotted a special day each, and w^as 
made a festival of obligation in 835 
at the instance of Pope Gregory IV. 
It is sometimes said to date from 
BOS, wiien the Pantheon at Rome 
was converted to Christian use. It 
is ordered to be observed in the 
Church of England. Many super- 
stitions, dating from the pagan fes- 
tival of Nov. 1, are connected in 
Scotland with Hallow-e’en, the 
vigil of All Saints’. In the Greek 
Church there is a similar festival 
on the Sunday after Pentecost. 

AHsopp. Name of a family of 
Burton brewers. The founder of 
the business of Samuel Allsopp 
& Sons was Samuel Allsopp 
(d. 1838). His son Henry made 
it one of the greatest concerns uf 
the kind in England. M.P. for 
Worcestershire from 1874 to 1880, 
Henry Allsopp was made a baronet 
in 1880, and in 1880 a peer as Baron 
Hindlip. He died April 3, 1887. 

. AH Souls CoUege. Oxford 
college, unique because it consists 
almost wholly of fellows, having 
only four undergraduates. Founded 








All Souls College, Orford, founded m 1438, in memory of Agincourt, and 
styled the College of the Souls of all the faithful departed 
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properties, wiiile the more receutlv 
developed alloys, particularly the 
light alloys, are covered by D^.T.D. 
specifications (issued periodically 
by the ministry of Supply), which 
also lay down heat treatment pro- 
cedure and methods of test. Al- 
though most alloys are normally 
produced by melting together the 
metals of which they are composed, 
some alloys are produced by direct 
simultaneous reduction from their 
mixed ores or from an ore which 
contains them both. Monel metal 
is a typical example of the latter. 


in 1438 by Henry Chichele, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, its forty 
to fifty fellows include many men 
of great distinction. Some of them 
are chosen after examination ; 
others are the holders of university 
professorships ; while others are 
elected for special reasons or at- 
tainments. The head is called the 
warden, and the four undergradu- 
ates are known as bible clerks. 
The entrance is in Catte Street. 

^ All Souls’ Bay. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, day set apart as 
one of prayer for the souls of all 
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of the pearys and CheiTys, straw- 
berrv lio wars { fraises ) on that of the 
Frasers, while some of the Baines 
ciade use of crossed thigli bones. 

Aiinvioa (Lat. ad, to ; ^uere, to 
wash ). Term used to describe 
additions to land bordering on 
the sea or a river caused by the 
imperceptible silting up of the 
soil If the accretion is sudden, 
it is called dereliction. The in- 
crease due to alluvion belongs to 
the lord of the land to which the 
alluvion attaches ; in dereliction 
the increase belongs to the crown. 

Alluviiini. Matter derived from 
the natural waste of rocks. It is 
carried by running water and 
deposited where the flow’ of water 
becomes insufficient to support 
the load. AUutuum will he de- 
posited on the convex banks of 
meandering streams ; at the point 
where a river enters a larger sheet 
of water, such as a sea or lake ; and 
also over areas adjacent to rivers 
liable to floods. Marine aUuvium 
is deposited on coastal platforms, 
forming beaches, and on tidal flats, 
forming salt-marshes. 

AHyl. Term in organic chem- 
istry used for compounds derived 
by the replacement of one atom of 
hydrogen in propylene by some 
other group. Allyl isocyanate (oil 
of mustard) and allyl sulphide (oil 
of sarlic) are natural compounds. 

,£lma. River of Russia, in the 
Crimea. Its length is about 45 m., 
and it enters the Black Sea IS m. 
X. of Sevastopol. 

Alma, Battle of the. First 
pitched battle of the Crimean War, 
fought Sept. 20, 1854. On one 
side were 35,000 Russians under 


Prince Meiishikoff, and on the 
other 30,000 French under Mar- 
shal St. Amaud, 25,000 British 
under Lord Raglan, and a few 
thousand Turks. 

Having landed without hin- 
drance on the Crimean Peninsula, 
the Allies set out for Sevastopol, 
some 20 m. away. To stop them 
the Russian army was drawn up 
on and behind the hills across the 
little river Alma, these being most 
precipitous at the right or sea- 
ward end. The plan was for the 
British and some of the French to 
advance against the Russian front, 
w’hile the rest of the French with 
the Turks climbed the hills near 
the sea and turned the enemy’s 
flank, this attack being supported 
by the fire of the warships, and 
being made along routes which 
the Russians thought impassable, 
at least to guns. The British divi- 
sions moved forward in line — rifle- 
men in front, guns and cavalry 
on the exposed flank. Preceded 
by chasseurs, the French ad- 
vanced in column, and a halt was 
called to give the flanking party 
time to get into position. 

By this time the Allies wmre 
near enough to suffer many casu- 
alties from the Russian guns. 
Soon the advance was resumed. 
The unexpected appearance of 
the French on their linnk alarmed 
the Russians, while other French 
divisions were moved aw^ay to the 
right to push home this advantage. 
Two British divisions, the Fusilier 
and the Light, therefore went for- 
ward alone against the Russian 
centre. They crossed the Alma 
without serious difficulty, and then 
the real struggle began. Under 


heavy fire they pushed on past the 
burning village of Burliuk, and 
some way up on the hill five 
battalions of Fusiliers seized a re- 
doubt, from which after some 
desperate fighting the Russians 
hurriedly withdrew their guns. 
Before the supporting divisions. 
Guards and Highlanders, could get 
near, the Russians bore down on 
the five battalions, among whom 
a mistaken order to retire caused 
much confusion. This, however, 
was obeyed, but happily the 
reverse did not extend to the 
division on the left, which cleared 
the enemy from the hilLides. 
Falling hack, the Fusiliers crashed 
into the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
who were thrown into disorder. 
But the other battalions marched 
on steadily; their fire told upon 
the enemy’s columns; the French, 
after some delay caused by the 
congestion of men and guns on 
narrow hill- tracks, were moving 
forward ; and the Russians soon 
began to withdraw. There was no 
real pursuit, but the Allies were in 
possession of the heights and could 
consequently claim to have won 
the day. The British losses were 
about 3,000 killed and wounded, 
largely incurred during the strug- 
gle for the redoubt. The French 
had about 1,400 and the Russians 
perhaps 6,000 killed or wounded. 
See The Invasion of the Crimea, 
A. W. Kinglake, 1863-87. 

Alma Ata. Capital of Kazakh 
S.S.B. It lies at the foot of the 
N. slopes of the Ala-tau Mts., and 
is an important station on the 
Turk-vSib rly. It has railway re- 
pair shops, woollen mills, sugar 
refineries, and fruit- preserving 
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Ahna. Battle of Sept. SO, 1854, when British and French troops attacked and defeated the Russians, who held the 
heights above the river, to bar the advance on Sevasti^^ The mouth of the Alma is seen on the right 
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Al-Mamiin on Abdallajh (c.786- 
833). The seventh caliph of 
Bagdad. The second son of the 
caifph Haroun-al-Raschid, he was 
proc-laimed caliph in 813, after 
serving as governor of Khorassan. 
A patron of letters and science, he 
made Bagdad a seat of learning, 
and died near Tarsus in Asia Minor. 

Alman ac. Year-book or table 
indicating the days of the week 
according to the months, together 
with astronomical, meteorological, 
and other data of value. The 
word almanac, thought to be of 
Spanish- Arabic origin, was used by 
Roger Bacon in his Opus Majus in 
12G8 and by Chaucer in On the 
Use of the Astro- 
labe in 1391. 

Sometimes 
called Epheme- 
rides or Prognos- 
tications, the 
early printed 
almanacs were 
concerned with 
predictions, and 
among such were 
those of Leonard 
Digges, William 
Lilly, John Part- 
ridge, satirised 
bv Swift, and 
Praucis Moore. 

In Great Britain 
from 1710-1834 
they were sub- 
ject to a stamp 
duty. 

Modem alma- 
nacs date from 
the startipg by 
Charles Knight 
of The British Almanac and Com- 
panion in 1828, and the best con- 
tain a vast amount of miscel- 
laneous information. The most 
noteworthy later almanacs in- 
clude The Nautical Almanac. 
Whitaker’s, Hazell’s, Oliver and 
Boyd’s, Thom’s Irish Almanac, 
The Almanac y Miloedd, Almanach 
de Gotha, Almanach Hachette, 
Connaissance de Temps, Berliner 
Astronomisches Jahrbuch, and the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac. The prophetic almanacs 
survive in Old Moore’s, Zadkiel’s, 
and Raphael’s. 

Clog or log almanacs were 
oblong sticks of wood, brass, bone, 
or horn, vl^ith notches for the days 
of three months of the year on 
each of the four edges. They were 
flailed left and right with symbols 
indicating the lunar cycle, saints’ 
days, etc., and made to hang on 
wall or mantelpiece or carry in 
the pocket. Supposedly of Scan- 
dinavian origin, they were still in 
use in the N. of England when, in 
1686, Dr. Plot described them in his 
Natural History of Staffordshire. 



old clog forms 


Almanachi de Gotha* Inter- 
national book of reference issued 
in Erench and German. Estab- 
lished in 1763, it is published by 
the firm of Justus Perthes at 
Gotha, hence the name. It is in 
two main divisions, the first being 
devoted to the royal and noble 
families of Europe, wirle the 
second resembles The States- 
man’s Year-Book. In the first 
part the great families of Europe 
are divided into three classes : 
(1) reigning houses ; (2) houses 

of Germany, formerly princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire; (3) other 
princely and ducal houses, including 
‘ the ducal houses of Prance. Bel- 
gium, Great Britain and Ireland, 
and many of the princely houses 
of Spain, Italy, and Russia.” The 
second part contains statistics 
and names of the 'chief officials of 
all the countries of the world 
arranged in alphabetical order. 
In the John Hylands library, 
Manchester, there is a complete 
set of the German edition of the 
Almanach from 17G4. It includes 
two copies for 1808, one suppressed 
by Napoleon and the other re- 
vised according to his directions. 
In 1945 the Almanach failed to 
appear for the first time for 181 
years. 

Almandine. Deep-red variety 
of the garnet, often having a 
violet tinge. Formerly loiown as 
the carbuncle, it is now called 
the precious or noble garnet. 
Good almandines closely resemble 
rubies, but are less hard, have a 
higher specific gravity (4'1 to 4'3), 
exhibit single refraction and 
no dichroxsm, and show the same 
colour in whatever light they are 
viewed. Almandine and zircon 
are the only precious stones 
exhibiting dark absorption bands 
in the spectrum. With almandine 
the dark bands appear in the 
green part, a phenomenon which 
can be observed by the help of a 
pocket spectroscope. Almandine 
spinels are red spinels with a blue 
or violet hue. These stones are 
foimd chiefly in Ceylon, Brazil, 
Tirol, the U^S.A., and Greenland. 
The word comes from Alabanda, 
a city of Caria in Asia Minor. See 
Garnet. 

Almansa oit Almanza. Town 
of Spain, in Albacete province. 
It is 60 m. N.W. of Alicante by 
rly. from that town to Madrid, 
and has a ruined Moorish castle and 
an obelisk marking the site of the 
battle of 1707. Pop. 11,250. 

Almansa, Battle of. Fought 
April 25, 1707, between the Eng- 
lish on one aide and the French 
and Spaniards on the other. 
England was struggling against 
France, her object being to place 


the Archduke Charles, instead of 
a French prince, on the throne of 
Spain, To assist him an army was 
sent to Spain, and the rival armies 
met at Almansa. The English 
and their friends were under 
a Frenchman, Ruvigny, whose 
English title was earl of Galway ; 
the French and Spaniards were 
under the duke of Berwick. Ru- 
vigny had with liim about 15,000 
men, of whom only a third were 
British, the rest being Portu- 
guese, German, and Dutch : Ber- 
wick had about 25,000. 

Berwick took up a position on 
some rising ground, with infantry 
in the centre and cavalry on the 
wingvS, and Galway, after a march 
of eight miles, came up to attack 
him. This first charge was success- 
ful, and the English regiments, 
horse and foot, drove the Spaniards 
from the field ; but the French 
meanwhile attacked their right 
and soon overwhelmed the Portu- 
guese battalions. Then the victors 
turned against the English, Dutch, 
and Germans, who, afthough out- 
numbered, fought desperately. 
Their position, however, proved 
hopeless, and after a time Galway 
managed to withdraw most of 
his men and save his guns. The 
British and their allies had about 
4,000 killed and wounded, and 
lost 3,000 prisoners. 

Almansnr (c. 710-75). Sur- 
name, meaning the Victorious, of 
the second Abbaside caliph Abu 
Ja'far, the founder of Bagdad. He 
succeeded his brother Abul Abbas 
in 754, and hi.s reign was marked 
by the loss of Spain and Africa 
and by the oppression of Christians 
in Syria and Egypt. For security 
against attack he left his old 
residence at Kufah and during 
762-766 built a new capital, Bag- 
dad, 90 m. to the N. of Kufah. He 
died while on pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Alma-Tadema, Sie Laurence 
(1836-1912). Dutch-born British 
painter. Born at Dronrijp, Fries- 
land, Jan. 8, 1836, the son of a 
lawyer, Pieter 
Tadema, he 
later added the 
name Alma (his 
godfather ’ s 
patronymie) to 
his owm. Ori- 
ginally des- 
tined for medi- 
cine, in 1852 he 
entered the 
Antwerp Acad- 
emy, then un- 
der the direction of Baron Wappen, 
and later studied under the painter 
Baron Henri Leys (1815-69). In 
1863 the Grosvenor Gallery or- 
ganized a representative exhibition 



Sir Laurence Alma- 
Tadema, painter 

B, Haines 
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r.-ci-'H. It is cultivated in southern 
Europe and the Levant on account 
of its"* fruit, and in cooler parts for 
the sake of its flovers, which ap- 
pear in advance of the leaves, 
riosely related to the peach, the 
fruit of the almond tree lacks the 
siipcident flesh of the former, and 
the seed (the almond of com- 
merce) S3 the only edible portion. 
The fruit consists of a do^^T^y 
kathery husk, which splits when 
the seed is ripe and exposes the 
hard, vTinided stone enclosings:;. the 
^eed. The different kinds sold in 
the shops — the sweet, the bitter, 
aiiil the thin-shelled Jordan — are 
eiiitivated varieties of the same 
.Npecies. It was introduced into 
Britain about the middle of the 
!6th century, and is cultivated as 
a beautiful spring- flowering tree or 
shrub, varying from 3 ft. to 12 ft. 
ill height. The flowers are white, 



Almond. The fruit of the Jordan 
almond as it ^ows ; and ( on the 
left) a nut without the leathery 
husk, and a kernel 

pink, or red. The almond flourishes 
ill ordinary garden soil and in open 
shrubberies and town gardens. 
It is pruned in winter by removing 
old branches. 

Almond. River of Perthshire, 
Scotland. It flows 30 m. S.E. to 
join the Tay some 2 m. above Perth. 

Almond Oil. Oil obtained from 
the seeds of the two varieties of 
bitter and sweet almonds. These 
yield a bland sweet oil by expres- 
sion, and in addition bitter almonds 
yield on distillation a volatile or 
essential oil with a distinctive 
flavour. 

To obtain the expressed oil the 
reddish-brown powder adhering 
to their surfaces is cleaned from 
the almonds, which are then 
ground or well bruised in a mortar 
or mill, enclosed in canvas bags, 
and subjected to pressure between 
polished steel plates which have 
previously’ been warmed. The oil 


which drips from the bags is at 
first turbid, but by rest and filtra- 
tion a clear straw-coloured oil is 
obtained, free from odour and 
with a shght nutty taste. The oil 
is extensively used in medicine. 
Sweet almonds yrield 40 to 54 p.c. 
of oil. bitter almonds 3S to 45 p.c. 

It thus appears more advan- 
tageous to use the sweet al- 
monds for yielding oil, but as the 
expressed oil has to be removed 
from bitter almonds before the 
essential oil is distdled from them, 
it is usual to submit a mixture of 
the two kinds of almonds to pres- 
sure and then distil the residue for 
the sake of the essential oil con- 
tained in the bitter almonds. The 
last-named oil is present in hitter 
almonds to the extent of I- p.c. The 
oil as distilled contains a small 
proportion of hy’drocyanic acid, 
and, being largely used as a 
flavouring in cookery’’ and con- 
fectionerv, it is submitted to a 
process which frees it from this 
poisonous constituent, usually by 
redistilling with a mixture of lime 
and iron sulphate. 

Peach kernels are also used for 
obtaining essential oils of almonds, 
the product being similar to that 
yielded bv bitter almonds. Nitro- 
benzene, introduced as a substitute 
for essential oil of almonds, is used 
for perfuming soap. It can be dis- 
tinguished from the natural oil by 
adding twice its volume of caustic 
potash ; if nitrobenzene is present 
the mixture turns green. 

Almoner (Gr. eUimosym, alms). 
Originally, the member of a mon- 
astery appointed to dispense the 
alms ; later a similar functionary 
in the household of princes and 
ecclesiastics, e.g. the grand almoner 
of France. The Briti.sh royal house- 
hold has an almonry, comprising 
the hereditary grand almoner, the 
marquess of Exeter, the lord high 
almoner, and the sub-aim oner. 
On Maundy^ Thursdays the lord 
high almoner hands the roy’al 
alms to the sovereign for presen- 
tation ; in the absence of the 
sovereign he dispenses them. At a 
coronation the hereditary grand 
almoner scatters the roy^al larges.se 
in Westminster Abbey’’ while the 
peers pay homage to the sovereign. 

Many hospitals employ ah 
moners. In private hospitals their 
duties include the determination 
of fees payable by patients. Li 
health service hospitals their work 
is chiefly’ concerned with the social 
welfare of patients. 

Almora. Town and district of 
Uttar Union, India. The town, 
capital of Kumaon division, lies 
83 m. N. of Bareilly, on a ridge in 


the Almora hills, 5,494 ft. high. 
For centuries an Indian strong- 
hold, it came into British posses- 
sion in 1815. The district, area 
5,420 sq. m., produces tea. Pop. 
(1951) tovTi, 12,116; dist. 23,538. 

Almoravides. 3Iahomedan sect 
and dymasty’ of the 11th and 12th 
centuries. Converted to Ma home- 
danism and fired with its religious 
zeal, a tribe from the Sahara made 
war successfully’ n])on its neigh- 
bours and in the 11th century 
conquered 5Iorocco. Thtw called 
themselves the hliirabitin (lier- 
mits), a name altered in the course 
of time to Almora vides. Abu Bekr 
was their eaily’ leader, ]>ut it w'as 
under his kinsman, Yusuf-ibn- 
Tasbfin, that they’ attained the 
height of their power. He tbimded 
the city’ of Marrakesh, Morocco, 
and in 1086 cros.se d over to Spain 
and there brought the various 
Moorish kingdoms under his auth- 
ority. When be died, in 1107, his 
empire included all Spain and 
Portugal from the Ebro to the 
Tagus, considerable tenitory in 
N. Africa, and the Balearic Islands. 
LMder his successors much of the 
European possessions passed to 
the AJmohades, by whom their 
power in Marrakesh was destroy’ed. 
The city of Marrakesh w’as lost in 
1 147, a date marking the end of the 
Almoravides. See Morocco. 

Almqvist , Karl J onas Ludwig 
(1793-1866). A Swedish author. 
Born at Stockholm, Nov. 28, 1793, 
when 20 he left a post in the civil 
service to found a cooperative 
farm colony, which proved un- 
successful. He took to teaching 
and to the composition of text- 
books, turned author, and achieved 
fame as a writer of romance. In 
1851 he was charged with forgery 
and murder, and fled to America, 
Returning to Europe in 1865. he 
lived under the name of C. WYster- 
mann at Bremen, where he. died 
Sept. 26, 1866. His best known 
work is the group of novels called 
The Book of the Thorn -Rose, 
1832-35. 

. Aimshouses. Homes provided 
in England by individual phil- 
anthropists, city companies and 
trades for the aged poor. Usually 
they’ consist of separate tenements. 
W"hen on the dissolution of the 
monasteries the almonries of these 
institutions disappeared, the foun- 
dation of almshouses became a 
common form of benevolence, 
usually under the name of hospit- 
als, a term still used in Scotland. 

A notable English almshouse is 
the Charterhouse {q.v.), founded 
in 1611. Near Winchester is 
the Hospital of S. Cross, founded 
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Ai.0.E. A Lady of England, 
pseudonyni of Charlotte Maria 
Tucker writer of books for 

children. 

Aloe. Extensive genus of the 
family Liliaeeae. It consists of 

succulent shrubs (rarely trees) 

with thick, 
fleshy leaves 
m margined with 

^ prickles or 

* teeth. The 

numerous 
I , tubular flow- 

ers are sex- 




fishing i^u^x'.^^t jbas a fine 
mosque, goVki,jfljS«lgs and rest 
house. In the grounds of the 
Istana (sultan’s palace) is a small 
zoo open to the public. Pop. 
(1947) 11,844. 

Alost (Flem. Aalst). Town of 
Belgium, in E. Flanders. It stands 
on the navigable Bender, 19 m. bv 


partite and 
arranged in 
erect racemes. 


r _ - They are 

Aloe. Atypical ■nl'infc; nf lint 
specimen, Aloe ferox ot Hot, 

dry countries, 

particularly of S. Africa, their 
organization being adapted to 
growth under such conditions, the 
leathery texture of the skin hinder- 
ing rapid evaporation of moisture 
from the leaves. Several species 
of the plant are of economic im- 
portance, the drug aloes being the 
dried resinous juice from the leaves 
of Aloe vem and Aloe Socotrina, 
that from the former being known 
as Barbados aloes and the latter 
as Socotrine aloes. 







Alost. The 13th-century H6tel de 
Ville o£ the old Flemish town 


by them in their drive W. from 
Brussels, May, 1940, remaining so 
until liberated by the British 2nd 
armv, Sept. 4, 1944. Pop. (1947) 
41,900. 

Aloysius (1568-91). Italian 
saint. Luigi Gonzaga was the 
son of Ferdinand, marquis of 
Castiglione, and was born March 9, 
1568. Conspicuously devout from 
earliest boyhood, he resigned his 
title in 1585, joined the Society of 
Jesus, taking the name of Aloysius. 
and died while ministering to the 
sick during a plague epidemic in 
Rome, June 21, 1591. He w’as 
beatified by Gregory XV in 1621, 
and canonised by Benedict XIII 
in 1726. He is a patron saint of 
schoolboys. 

Alpaca {Aiichenia paco-<i). Bom- 
esticated breed of the wild guanaco, 
a Soiith American mammal of the 
camel family, without a hump but 
possessing the water stomach.” 
The alpaca has a fleece of thick 
woolly hair almost 2 ft. long. It 
was found wild in flocks on the 
central Andes, domesticated be- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards, 
and bred for its fine long wool. 

The alpaca somewhat resembles 
a sheep in appearance but has a 
long neck which it carries erect. 


Aloes. Juice of various species 
of the aloe, evaporated to dr^mess. 
It occurs in commerce in masses of 
a vellowish-brown colour. The 
most important constituent is a 
crystalline principle called aloin. 
Combined with nux vomica and 
ferrous sulphate, aloes is often 
useful in simple anaemia. It is 
an excellent intestinal purgative in 
cases of chronic constipation, and 
is most frequently administered in 
the form of a pill. Aloes is con- 
tained in the compound rhubarb 
pill, the compound colocynth pill, 
and the compound pill of colocynth 
and hvoscvamus. 

» 4 - 

Along OR Halong. Bay of the 
Gulf of North Vietnam, Indo- 
China. It is sheltered by Cac-Ba 
Island on the S.M^. 

Alopecia. Medical term for 
baldness {q,v.). 

Alor Star. Chief town and seat 
of government of the state of 
Kedah, Federation of Malaya. 
iSituated on the coastal plain I'm. 
inland from the W. seaboard and 
28 m. S. of the Siam border, it is 
on the main W. -coast rly. from 
Bangkok (Siam) to Singapore. 
There are air services to the prin- 
cipal towns of the federation con- 
necting with trunk lines at Singa- 
pore ; the airport was enlarged to 
handle jet aircraft, 1955. Alor 
Star is the centre of an important 
rice-growing area and sea and river 


rly. W.X.W. of Brussels, and has 
a magnificent, but unfinished, 
church, S. Martin’s, a 15th-century 
town hall, and a Jesuit college. 
It has bleaching works and manu- 
factures textiles, leather, beer, 
and spirits. After heavy fighting 
at the outset of the First Great 
War, Alost was occupied by the 
Germans from Oct., 1914, to 
Nov., 1918. It was again occupied 



Alpaca. South American animal of 
the camel family, the hair of which 
is used for making a material of the 
same name 
OamhieT Bolton, F.Z.S. 


About 8 ins. of the fleece is sheared 
each year ; the wool is usually 
dark brown or black, with small 
quantities of grey or white. Of the 
four indigenous South American 
fibre-bearing animals of the camel 
class, the guanaco, the llama, the 
alpaca, and the vicuna, the alpaca 
is perhaps the most valuable on 
account of the quantity and lustre 
of its fibre. 

The British trade in alpaca wool 
dates from 1836, and owes its 
development to Sir Titus Salt, 
who manufactured the wool into 
cloth in his mills at Bradford. The 
13th earl of Berby had a herd of 
alpacas at Know^sley, and hoped, 
but failed, to acclimatise the 
animal for commercial develop- 
ment. 

Alpaca material, originally used 
as a substitute for mohair, which 
it resembles, is soft to the touch 
and of fair lustre. It is usually dyed 
black. Alpaca dress goods and 
linings are made with a cotton 
warp and an alpaca weft. 

Alp-Arslan (c. 1029-72). Sur- 
name, meaning brave lion, of 
Mohammed ben Baud, second 
Seljuk sultan of Persia and 
nephew of Togrul Beg. He be- 
came ruler of Khorassan in 1059 
and sultan of Persia in 1063, and 
extended his dominions by the 
invasion of Armenia and Asia 
Minor. In 1071 he captured tLe 
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symbols for some sounds ; they 
represent these, when they are 
required, by symbols expressing 
somewhat similar sounds, by 
rombinations of two or more 
letters, by additional letters bor- 
rowed from other alphabets, _ by 
the addition of diacritical points 
or other marks (inserted above or 
under the letter, to its right or its 
left, or inside it), by using in- 
verted letters, or by the invention 
of new letters, etc. On the other 
hand, most existing alphabets 
contain redundant letters. 

Ways of Expressing the Same Sound 

Moreover, nowadavs many 
sounds are represented quite 
differently in various national 
alphabets. The double sound 
slich. (as, for instance, in Ash- 
church), which in Russian is 
represented by one sign ( Ul ), is 
denoted in Czech (another Slavonic 
language) by the combination of 
two signs (.sc), in Polish (also a 
Slavonic language) by four con- 
sonants (.S 2 CS) ; while in German 
seven consonants (schtsch) are 
needed for the purpose. The 
English alphabet (like many other 
alphabets) has no single sjnnbols 
to represent the sounds ch, sh, 
tk, etc. Some letters are used for 
two or more distinct sounds (c 
for the letter k in cross, crown, 
credit, etc. ; for the sound s in 
ceiling, census, decide, etc. ; in 
addition to entering into the com- 
binations ch, ch cz). The letters 
q and x are of small service in 
English, and are virtually re- 
dundant, q in true English words 
appearing only in the combination 
qu (which can be replaced by kw), 
and X representing the sounds ks. 

Oeigix of the Alphabet. 
Ko other system of WTiting has 
had so extensive, so intricate, and 
so interesting a history as the 
alphabetic. In its broad lines, 
the story of alphabetic writing 
from the end of the second mil- 
lennium B.c. until today is not 
very hard to trace ; but many 
details of its origin and of the 
origin of some individual alpha- 
bets* are uncertain. 

Various theories have been 
advanced from time to time, since 
classical antiquity, in efforts to 
explain the origin of the system. 
The Phoenician, the Egyptian, the 
Mesopotamian, the Cretan, and 
other scripts have at one period 
or another, by one scholar or 
another, been considered the 
protot 3 y)es of alphabetic writing. 
About 1916, the palaeo-Sinaitic 
theo^ — based on inscriptions be- 
longing to the mid-second millen- 
nium B.C., discovered after 1905 


in the Sinaitic Peninsula — came 
into favour. Sir Alan Gardiner 
(whose theoiy^ is accepted by many 
scholars) regards the Sinaitic 
inscriptions as representing a stage 
of writing intermediate between 
Egj-^tian hieroglyphics and the 
Semitic alphabet. But Gardiner’s 
classical identification of the name 
of the goddess Ba‘alat is the only 
probable one amongst all the 
tentative decipherments, inter- 
pretations, and comment on the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. Indeed, 
these inscriptions do not provide 
sufficient material for a true de- 
cipherment, any more than they 
can help to solve the problem of 
the origin of the alphabet. 

The solution of the enigma may 
come from Palestine, "where several 
Bronze Age inscriptions have been 
discovered since 1929. The import- 
ance of these documents is para- 
mount, but their significance 
seems to have been rather dis- 
torted by various scholars, accord- 
ing to whom the writing in these 
inscriptions, termed for conveni- 
ence the Early Canaanite script, 
constitutes an important missing 
link”: that is, it represents 
the intermediate stage between 
the palaeo-Sinaitic and the lllorth 
Semitic scripts. It appears that 
three of the Early Canaanite in- 
scriptions, belonging to the ISth 
or 17th century b.c,, are about 
twm centuries older than the 
palaeo-Sinaitic. It follows that 
the palaeo-Sinaitic script cannot 
be regarded as the great mother 
alphabet, and that the three 
Early Canaanite inscriptions may 
be considered the extant in- 
cunabula of the early alphabetic 
writing. 

Early Canaanite Script 

It is, however, possible that the 
Early Canaanite scrij)t represents 
not the mother alphabet hut only 
one of the efforts of the second 
millennium to introduce an alpha- 
bet. Indeed, other such efforts are 
knowm — among them the script 
of the pseudo-hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions found in By bios (northern 
Syria), and the scripts of a few- 
enigmatic inscriptions brought to 
light in northern Egypt and at 
Balua‘ (Moab, Jordan). Of par- 
ticular importance is the cimei- 
form alphabet of Ugarit (modern 
Ras Shamrah, in northern Syria) ; 
on this famous site, since 1929, 
have been found thousands of clay 
tablets, which proved to be docu- 
ments of inestimable value in 
many fields of research, e.g. 
epigraphy, philology, history of 
religion, and the study of the Bible. 

The most probable theory of 


the origin of the alphabet appears 
to be that which considers the 
North Semitic alphabet an indi- 
genous, more or less original, 
invention of the north-W'^est 
Semitic population of SjTia and 
Palestine. This invention was 
partly facilitated by the fact that 
the inventing mind — whether of 
an individual or of a school — was 
acquainted with the various 
scripts in these and surrounding 
countries. It may be argued that 
the original Semitic or North 
Semitic alphabet arose in, or 
rather before, the mid-second 
millennium b.c. 

One Sound — One Sign 

At any rate, the great feature of 
the invention w’as not the creation 
of the signs. Its real achievement 
consisted in the iDroduction of a 
purely alphabetic system, which 
denoted each sound by one sign. 
For this achievement, simple as it 
mdy seem, the inventor or in- 
ventors are to be ranked among 
the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind. No other people in the 
wmrld has been able to produce a 
true alphabetic system. 

South Semitic Alphabets. 
This group of alphabets is the 
only one whose exact relationship 
with the North Semitic alphabet 
has not yet been established. The 
South Semitic branch remained, 
generally speaking, confined with- 
in Arabia, w'here (in the first 
miUennium b.c. and the early 
centuries A. D.) the following scripts 
developed : Minaean, Sabaean, 
Himyaritic, Qatahanic, and Ha- 
dhram antic, in south Arabia ; 
Thamudene, Bedanite, Lihyanite, 
and Safaitic, in north Arabia. 
The Sabaean script spread into 
the African continent and -became 
the progenitor of the Ethiopic 
alphabet, which is the mother 
script of the modern alphabets of 
Abyssinia ( Amharic, Tigre, Tigrma, 
Galla, etc.), the only South Semitic 
offshoots still in use. 

Main Alphabetic Branches. 
The North Semitic alphabet re- 
mained almost unaltered for many 
centuries. Moreover, if the 
external form of the letters be 
ignored, and only their phonetic 
value, their number, and their 
order be considered, modern 
Hebrew may be regarded as a 
continuation of the original North 
Semitic alphabet. 

The main characteristic of the 
North Semitic alphabet is that it 
consisted of 22 letters or symbols, 
which correspond roughly to the 
first letters of its descendant, 
the Greek alphabet. The method 
of writing used was uniformly 
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from right to left. The 22 letters 
expressed consonants only, though 
some of them came to be used as 
vowels. 

Names of the Letters 

Both the names and the sounds 
of the letters of the North Semitic 
alphabet rest mainly on tradition. 
The names are preserved in the 
modern Hebrew alphabet. Al- 
though the names of the modern 
Hebrew letters probably do not 
correspond exactly to those of the 
ancient Semitic script, the differ- 
ences do not seem to be very 
important. The following are the 
modern Hebrew letter-names : 
'aleph, beth, gimel, daleth, he, umv, 
zmfin, lieili, ieth,. yodh, I'aph, 
lamed, mem, 7iu?i, samekh, 
pe, sade, qoph, resJi, sJihi, taw. 
Thus, nearly all these names end 
with a consonant, whereas the 
Greek letter-names that are 
derived from the Semitic ones end 
with a vowel {alpha, beta, gamma, 
delta, and so on). 

While the Greek letter-names 
are meaningless in Greek, the 
Semitic ones are words in the 
Semitic languages. Generally 
the Semitic names of the letters 
refer variously to : everyday 
objects, such as house {beth), door 
(daleth), hook iwaic) ; parts of the 
body, hand (god for yad), palm or 
open hand (haph), eye (^ayin), 
mouth (pe), head {resh for rosh), 
tooth [shin for slien) ; animals, ox 
{"'aleph), camel [gimel for garrml), 
monkey {qoph)„ fish {nun, or 
samekh for samal'h) ; also water 
{mem for mayim). Each letter- 
name designates both the sound 
and the letter with which it 
begins [beth is the name for b, 
gimel for g, daleth for d, etc.) 
The name of the last letter of the 
Semitic alphabet is simply sign 
or mark (taw). Some letter-names 
have not been explained satis- 
factorily {he, my in, heth, teth, 
lamed, samekh, sade). 

About 1000 E.C., the following 
three main branches arose out of 
the North Semitic alphabet : the 
Canaanite, the Aramaic, and the 
Greek. The Canaanite branch soon 
subdivided into the Early Hebrew 
alphabet and the Phoenician alpha- 
bet, used by the ancient Phoeni- 
cians in their mother country 
and in their numerous colonies, 
particularly at Carthage. The 
alphabets used at Carthage are 
called Punic (pre-Homan times) 
and neo-Punic (Homan period). 
The ancient Libyan and Iberian 
scripts descended from the Phoe- 
nician alphabet or its variants. 

The Early Hebrew alphabet 
(which is quite different from the 


Square Hebrew,” ancestor of 
the modern Hebrew alphabet) 
was used in the })re-Exilic period, 
that is, until the 6th century b.c., 
but it lingered on till the Christian 
era. It was the original script 
of the Bible, the writing used by 
the Hebrew kings and prophets. 
The Moabite, . Ammonite, and 
Edomite alphabets were strictly 
related to the Early Hebrew 
alphabet. The Jewish coin-script 
(140 B.c. to A.n. 186) and the 
Samaritan alphabet (still used for 
liturgical purposes by theSama ritan 
sect in Palestine) were its direct 
descendants. 

Aramaic Branch. In the his- 
tory of the alphabet, the Aramaic 
branch occupies a place com- 
parable with that of the Latin 
alphabet. The Aramaic alphabet 
probably orginated in the lOth 
century b.c., and in the second 
half of the same millennium it 
became by far the most important 
and widespread script of the whole 
of western Asia (see also Aramaic 
Language). In the same period 
and during the following centuries 
numerous Aramaic offshoots be- 
came distinct entities. In the 
course of time hundreds of scripts 
used in the East sprang from the 
Aramaic branch. 

Descendants of Aramaic Branch 

The direct and indirect des- 
cendants of the Aramaic alphabet 
are divided into two main groups : 
(1) scripts used for Semitic lan- 
guages ; (2) scripts used for non- 
Semitic languages. The first con- 
sists of the following subdivi- 
sions: Hebrew, Nabataean-Sinaitic- 
Arabic, Palmyrene, S>Tiac-Nes- 
torian, Mandaean, and Mani- 
chaean. In nearly all of them the 
alphabet used followed the religion 
practised. 

The scripts of Aramaic descent 
used for non-Semitic languages can 
be distinguished as belonging to 
eight main groups : ( 1 ) Kharoshthi, 
in N.W. India, E. Tnrkistan, E. 
Afghanistan ; (2) Persian or 

Iranian scripts called the Pahlavi 
alphabets, including the Avesta 
alphabet : (3) Sogdian, a language 
and script which in the second 
half of the first millennium a.d. 
w^ere the lingua franca of central 
Asia ; (4) Kok Turld, in S.- 

central Siberia, N.W. Mongolia, 
N.E. Turkistan : and the Early 
Hungarian alphabet ; (5) ITighur, 
in Mongolia and E. Turkistan ; 
(6) Mongolian, including Kalmuck 
and Buriat and the allied Manchu 
alphabets ; (7) Armenian, Geor- 
gian, and Caucasian ; Albanian ; 
and (8) Brahmi, the great mother 
alphabet of about 200 scripts now 


used in north and south India, 
in Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, Siam, Indonesia, 
and, to some little extent, as far 
as the Philippine Islands. Even 
the Korean alphabet, called On- 
mun, the only native alphabet ot 
the Ear East (Chinese and Japanese 
being written in ideographic 
scripts), was indirectly derived 
from the Indian branch. 

Western Alphabets. The im- 
portance of the Greeks in the 
history of alphabetic writing can- 
not be over-estimated. Nearlv 
all the alphabets in use today 
stand in direct or indirect relation 
to the ancient Greek. Although 
the Greeks did nut invent the 
alphabet, they improved it to such 
a degree — transforming the purely 
consonantal ISemitic script into a 
modern alphabet, giving it sym- 
metry and art — that tor three 
thousand years it has furnished a 
most convenient vehicle of com- 
munication and expression for the 
thoughts of men of many tongues, 
creeds, and origins. 

Out of the troubled darkness 
which shrouded the transition 
from the Bronze Age and the 
Mycenaean civilization to the 
Iron Age and the early Greek 
primitive geometric art of the 9th 
century b.c., there came the 
civilizing influence of the Greek 
alphabet. Greek tradition, gener- 
ally speaking, expresses the view 
that the Greeks learned the art of 
writing from the Phoenicians, and 
all serious scholars are inclined to 
accept this view. But there are 
many conflicting opinions regard- 
ing the date when the Greek 
alphabet came into being. Some 
scholars place it as early as the 
15th century B.c., others as late 
as the 7th. The fav’oured century 
is the 9th b.c. 

Earliest Greek Script 

Like all the Semitic alphabets, 
the earliest Greek script was 
written from right to left, a style 
which was later superseded by the 
boustrophedon style (a Greek term 
meaning alternately from right 
to left and from left to right, as 
the ox draws the plough). After 
500 B.C., Greek writing invariably 
proceeded from left to right and 
from top to bottom. From the 
classical, monumental alphabet — 
always used for inscriptions — 
there sprang the Greek uncial 
script, the cursive hand, and the 
minuscule, consciously adapted as 
a book-hand about a.d. 800. 
Out of the cursive hand there 
gradually developed (partly under 
the influence of the Latin script) 
the modern Greek minuscule. The 
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apparatus sho^vn in 
1. A quantity of 
radon was compressed 
in tube A, with walls 
ihin enough to allow 
the penetration of a:-par- 
ticles into the outer tube 

B. Tube B was evacuat- 
ed at the beginning of 
the experiment. After 
several days the gas 
which had accumulated 
in it was compressed 
into the discharge tube 

C, where a spectro- 
sco^jic examination showed the 
presence of the spectrum of 
helium. 

According to later theories, the 
3 :-particle is composed of two pro- 
tons and two neutrons. It is a very 
stable stmcture with a binding en- 
erg}" of 28*3 MeV. Since for heavy" 
elements the binding energy per 
additional nucleon is about 5-5 
MeV, the emission of an a-particle 
is energetically possible. This ex- 
plains the spontaneous disintegra- 
tion of the natural radio-active sub- 
stances vith emission of a-particles 
of energies from about 4 to 9 MeV. 
The probability of emission of an 
DC -particle depends on the thickness 
of the Coulomb potential barrier to 
be penetrated. 

When traversing matter the a- 
particle gradually dissipates its en- 
ergy in ionising the atoms through 
which it passes ; an a-particle of an 
initial energy of 6 MeV produces 
about 2 X lb® ions along its path. 
The specific ionisation, i.e. the 
number of ions per unit length, in- 
creases as the velocity of the a-par- 
ticle decreases (fig. 2). The track 



of each particle is rectilinear until 
all its energy is used up, when it 
comes to a sudden halt. Big. 3 
show’s the variation in the number 
of particles in a collimated beam as 
a function of the distance travelled 
in a gas near the end of its range. 
The ‘‘ straggling ” of the range is 
due to statistical fluctuations in the 
energy loss of individual particles 
in the beam ; the mean range is the 
distance at which the number of 
particles is reduced to one-half. 


For the a-particles from radio- 
active substances, the mean range 
in air at N.T.P. varies from 2*5 to 
8*6 cm. In solid matter the ranges 
are much shorter ,* an ordinary 
sheet of writing paper is sufficient 
to stop all a-particles. 

Occasionally an oi-particle passes 
sufficiently near the nucleus of an 
atom to be scattered through a 
large angle. It was the observation 
of this scattering that led Ruther- 
ford to the concept of the atomic 
nucleus. The scattering follows 
Coulomb's law’ except for light ele- 
ments in which deviations due to 
the action of the nuclear forces are 
observed. 

Alpha-particles w’ere the first 
projectiles used to cause the artifi- 
cial transmutation of nuclei. Later, 
particle accelerators were used to 



Fig. 3 

produce beams of fast protons or 
deuterons. Helium nuclei also can 
be accelerated in this w’ay, and 
artificial beams of oc-particles of 
energies up to 400 MeV have been 
produced. Consult Radio-activity 
and Radio-active Substances, J. 
Chadw’ick, 1953. 

Alphege OR Alphage (954- 
1012). English archbishop, saint, 
and martym. After having been a 
morJi at Deerhurst and also an an- 
chorite and abbot at Bath, he w-as 
made bishop of Winchester in 984 
and archbishop of Canterbury in 
1005. He laboured at the conver- 
sion of the Northmen, and among 
his own people for the abolition of 
slavery. Captured by the Danes at 
Canterbury in 1011, he refused to 
raise money for ransom from his 
tenants, and was murdered April 
19, 1012. He w’as buried in S. 
Paul’s Cathedra], but his body was 
removed in 1023 to Canterbury. 
He W’as declared by Anselm a saint 
and martyr. The parish church at 
Greenwich is traditionally identi- 
fied with his place of martyrdom. 

Alpheiis. The chief river of Pel- 
oponnese, Greece. The modern 
Ruphia, it rises in the S.E. of Arca- 
dia, and flows past Olympia to the 
Ionian Sea. It is associated wdth 
the legend of the pursuit of the 
nymph Arethusa iq,v,} by the 
river god Alpheus. 


AJphonso OR Alfonso. Name 
of more than 20 rulers of the old 
Spanish kingdoms fand of terri- 
, tones now in southern France), of 
whom 13, kings of Leon and Castile, 
are also reckoned as kings of Spain; 
name also of six kings of Portugal. 
The most notable, in chronological 
order, were as follows : 

Alphonso III of Spain, the 
Great (d. c. 914), was king of a 
north -w’esterii territory variously 
called Galicia, Oviedo, Asturias, 
and Leon. This domain, inherited 
from shadowy forebears, w’as the 
ghost, or perhaps an unconquered 
vestige, of the Visigothic kingdom 
overthrow’n in the Sth century by 
the Saracens or Moors, against 
W’hom Alphonso III waged con- 
stant war. 

Alphonso VI of Spain, the 
Brave (1030-1109), was a son of 
Ferdinand I of Leon, Castile, and 
Galicia, on whose death he received 
the kingdom of Leon. He quar- 
relled with his elder brother San- 
cho, king of Castile, and w’as com- 
pelled to take refuge with A1 Ma- 
mun, the Moorish king of Toledo. 
On Sancho’s assassination in 1072, 
Alphonso returned to Leon and re- 
united the three kingdoms under 
his rule. He introduced the Cis- 
tercian order of monks into Spain, 
and ended the isolation of the 
country from Christendom as a 
whole. He banished the Cid (q.v.) 
from Castile, and appears in ro- 
mances of chivalry attached to that 
hero’s name and to his ow’u. In 
1084, after A1 Mamun’s death, Al- 
phonso took Toledo. His reign 
marks an important stage in the 
reconquest of the peninsula from 
the Moors. 

Alphonso the Warrior (1104- 
34), king of Navarre, wms also Al- 
phonso I of Aragon and for some 
years Alphonso VII of Leon and 
Castile, although his stepson Al- 
phonso the Emperor (1126-57), 
who succeeded him in Leon and 
Castile only, is usually reckoned to 
be Alphonso VII in the main Span- 
ish line of succession (this king’s 
title of emperor refers only to a 
tradition or pretension of the kings 
of Leon that they were senior to all 
other Spanish rulers). Alphonso 
the Warrior married Urraca, 
daughter of Alphonso VI, but 
quarrelled with her to the point of 
warfare ; Pope Calixtus 11 annulled 
the marriage as being between 
third cousins, and Alphonso lost 
the kingdoms she brought to him. 
He earned his own distinctive ap- 
pellation by constant campaigning, 
which included 29 battles ; his 
chief successes against the Moors 
were the capture of Saragossa, 
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view of this great chain of the Alps, with Chamonix Iving 
, valley below ; the summit of Mont Blaiir itselt 
(marked x), 15,781 ft. high, is in France , the first re- 
corded ascent was made in 1786 by two natives of Chamonix 
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ALPS: MOUNTAIN REGION OF EUROPE 


BeJoli' is described geographically and historically the mountainous 
system oj south central Europe. Reference is also made to Alpine 
clihibvig and literature. See also Dolomites t Geology t Mountain- 
eering; Tirol ; Sicitzerland, etc. Map on page 335 


The term Alps is generally used 
to denote the ranges and groups of 
lofty mountains 111 tlie S, of cen- 
tral Europe, bounded, roughly 
speaking, on the S- by the Italian 
plains, on the W. by the Pdione 
valley, stretching E. almost to the 
pla'ns of Hungary, and on the N. 
descending to the less elevated but 
still hilly country of N. Switzerland, 
Bavaria, and U pper Austria. They 
are usually treated as divided into 
ihree main sections, the W., Cen- 
tral, and E. Alps, The W. Alps 
include the Maritime, Cottian, 
Dauphine, and Graian Alps ; the 
Central Alps include the Bernese 
Oberland on the and the Pen- 
nine Alps on the S. of the upper 
Rhone valley, the Lepontine, and 
Adula Alps, Todi range, N.E. Swiss 
and the Bernina Alps, and Rhae- 
tian Alps ; the E. Alps extend 
through E. Tirol and Stjmia and 
the X. of Venetia and end in the 
Carinthian, Carnic and Julian Alps. 

Meanins of the Word Alps 

To represent the Alps as a 
single defined chain is utterly mis- 
leading. It should be noticed that, 
as used in this mountainous dis- 
trict itself, the word alps does not 
mean the peaks or mountain 
ranges, but upland pastures 
where cattle and goats graze in 
summer. Rising from the hot low 
valleys through vineyards on the 
S. slopes, past the deep gorges 
through which the torrents force 
themselves under pine woods or, 
on the Italian side, groves of 
chestnuts, a region of clear air, 
Sowers, green pastures, and clear 
springs is reached ; here, too, the 
peasants have built chalets with 
the rocks and snowfields above and 
ravines, woods, and valleys below. 
So there are Wengem Alp, Rifiel 
Alp, Bel Alp, Engstlen Alp, and 
hundreds of others on the sides of 
the higher mountains which have 
become the playground of Europe. 

The region of these Alps is from 
about 5,CK)0 ft. to 7,000 ft. or more 
above the sea level ; the high 
mountain peaks rise above them 
to a height of from 10,000 ft. to 
15,000 ft. The few over 14,000 ft. 
occur only in the group of Mont 
Blanc, of the central Pennines in 
the Zermatt region, and one. the 
Finsteraarhorn, in the Bernese 
Oberland. The highest peaks of 
the Alps, further E., viz. the Ortler 
Spitze,^ the Gross Gloekner, the 
Gross V enediger, and the Wildspit ze, 
range between 11 ,000 ft. and 13,000 


ft. While only two summits in 
the whole region are over 15,000 ft. 
high, there are dozens over 
12,000 ft., from Monte Viso in the 
far W., on the border of Dauphine 
and Piedmont, to the Gross 
Gloekner in the E., and many 
scores over 10,000 ft., in both the 
main chain and outlying groups. 

The Building of the Alps 
How was this mountain region, 
with its infinite variety — a terror 
to the ancient world, a joy to the 
modern — formed I Volumes have 
been written on the subject, elab- 
orate researches made, theories pro- 
pounded. It seems that the region 
was first elevated by forces from 
beIow\ As the earth cooled and 
its crust contracted, strata, which 
at first may have been horizontal, 
were scpieezed together by lateral 
thrusts, often crushed, one part 
elevated, another depressed. To 
quote Prof. Bonney, whose work 
on the Building of the Alps should 
be carefully studied bv all inter- 
ested in the subjecC “Such a 
chain as the Alps may be described 
as composed of a series of rock 
masses, in part at least deposited 
in successive layers, and then bent 
into wave-like folds, as a number 
of heavy carpets laid one on 
another would be if their oppo- 
site ends were brought (pushed) 
nearer together. These folds are 
sometimes comparatively gentle, 
sometimes exceedingly sharp. 
Occasionally the thrust is so power- 
ful that the folds are bent over in 
the opposite direction ; sometimes 
the rock masses are even broken 
under the strain and the upper 
part of the fold sLdes forward over 
the lower. While these disturb- 
ances were in process, heat and 
cold, rain and river, snowslide and 
glacier, in some cases also waves 
of the sea, were sculpturing and 
transporting, so that the moun- 
tain peaks are in many cases only 
remnants ot masses far more 
gigantic ; that vast rocky wall 
which rises so grandly against the 
sky is a mere ruin of the huge 
bulwark wldch once guarded the 
Italian lowland.” 

The Alps that from a distance 
look so still, white with their 
eternal snows, immutable in their 
adamantine strength, are really 
never at rest. Even the stillness 
of night is broken by the roar of 
the torrents carving their courses 
deeper and deeper and bearing 
with them the stones and sandy 


silt which they will deposit in the 
valley's below, by the thunder 
of the avalanche, the hissing and 
howling of the wind among the 
peaks, and the loud report of break- 
ing ice. “ I am w'ell persuaded,” 
says Ruskiii, “ that the more 
familiar anyone becomes with the 
chain of the Alps, the more the 
idea will force itself upon him of 
their being mere remnants of 
large masses, splinters and frag- 
rnents as of a stranded wreck, 
the greater part of which has been 
removed by the waves.” 

The varying shapes of the higher 
peaks, whose sharp edges and 
points show them to have been 
above the action of glacial ice, 
are due partly to the influences 
to which they have been subjected, 
and partly to the different charac- 
ters of the rock of which they are 
compounded. The higher summits 
are^ principally of gneiss or mica 
scliist, and sometimes of granite. 
Pliese older crystalline rocks are 
flanked by rocks of later origin 
and include limestones and dolo- 
ur te in huge masses, with great 
clifts. At times they assume the 
most picturesque and varied forms 
and the richest colour, as in the 
dolomite region E. of Botzen on 
the borders of Italy and Tirol. 

Rivers and Great Lakes 

A marked feature ot the Alpine 
region is its greater steepness on 
the S. side ; the plain of Lombardy 
is only a few^ feet above the level of 
the sea, whereas Lake Constance, 
which is much farther from the 
great central ranges, is 1,300 ft. 
above the sea level. The rivers 
on the S. side descend with fairly 
straight course to the Po. while 
on the N. side the Rhine flow's 
in its rapid upper course N.E. 
by E. and then X., and, alter 
passing through the great lake, 
nearly due W., until it turns again 
N. at Basel. “ 

Crossing the main Pennine chain 
by the Weissthor pass near Monte 
Rosa from the N-, y'ou ascend by a 
long glacier to extensive and ratner 
gentle snow slopes, but on reaching 
the summit of the pass sud- 
denly look down precipitous rocks 
thousands of feet into the deep 
Val d’Anzasca. On the N. side 
of the pass is the expanse of glacier, 
with its steady imperceptible 
movement, on the S- the mountain 
Tidges keep up a recurrent bom- 
bardment of falling stones down 
their precipices. 

So on the S. side, the great lakes 
which fill the deepest depressions 
in the folds of the mountains — 
M iggiore, Como and Gardar-lie 
N. and S. at right angles to the 
main chain ; whereas the general 
direction of those on the N. side, 
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L'.ieeme, Zurich, and Constance, 
and also Lake C^eneva, which lies X. 

' it the highest mountains — though 
the Rhone, after flottdng almost X. 
irom Martigny to the lake, iiltim- 
atelv bends to the S. — is E. and 
W.,' parallel to the main chain. 
Xo water from the Alps goes to the 
Baltic ; it is to the Danube that by 
far the greater part of the E. Alps 
is drained. 

Historicaily the Alps have 
formed a barrier between northern 
Europe and Italy, impassable 
except by certain well-knoyrTi 
routes, and then as a rule only in 
summer. The lowest important 
pass across the main chain is the 
Brenner (4,5CN3 ft.), dividing the 
mountains of E. and "W. Tirol. 
It was known to the Romans and 
used by the barbarian invaders. 

V 

By this pass the first railway route 
from German^’ to Ital^^ crossed 
the Alps. It was opened in 1867, 
The main ranges have since been 
pierced by railways near Mont 
Cenis in the W., opened in 1871 ; 
through the St. Gotthard in the 
centre, opened in 1882 ; and be- 
tween the Rhone valley and Lake 
Maggiore by the Simplon, opened 
in 11^. From the time of Hanni- 
bal the crossing of the Alps has 
been a difficult problem for mili- 
tary leaders aiming at Italy, and 
the story of the various Alpine 
passes is full of interest. The Al- 
pine region, too, has been the 
home of a hardy people, free and 
independent, protected from many 
of the devastating wars which have 
swept over the plains. Despotism 
does not flourish in mountain air. 

Some Hotable Ascents 

Alpine climbing, as a sport 
exercising body and mind, dates 
from the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. Before that time some of the 
higher Alps had been ascended, 
notably Mont Blanc, the summit of 
which was first reached, at the in- 
stance of De Saussure, by two 
guides from Chamonix in 1786, and 
by De Saussure himself the follow- 
ing year. Other peaks were con- 
quered, especially in the Oberland, 
early in the 19th century. In 1854 
came the ascent of the Wetterhom 
by Alfred Wills (afterwards Mr. 
Justice Wills), brilliantly recorded 
in his Wanderings Among the High 
Alps ; in 1855 of Monte Rosa by G. 
and C. Smyth and others of an 
English party ; in 1861 of the 
Weisshom by Tyndall, and in 1865 
of the Matterhorn by Edward 
Whymper with a party of seven, 
four of whom lost their lives in a 
terrible accident when descending. 
Since then almost every Alpine 
peak has been repeatedly ascended. 


The English Alpine Club was 
formed in 1857, and in its journal 
has published regularly accounts of 
new routes. Xo corner of the 
mountain region of central Europe 
now remains unexplored. Climb- 
ing is no longer a laborious curi- 
osity.” Each of the greater peaks 
is the subject of a regular tariff of 
fees for guides, who convey inex- 
perienced tourists to places once 
deemed inaccessible. 

Weather anl Climbing 

But still for the true climber 
there are difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, taxing all the energies of 
bodv and mind to the utmost. 
Weather conditions may make 
an easy mountain ” difficult, 
dangerous, or impossible. Moun- 
tain craft is learned only with 
close attention and long practice. 

Alpine literature, dealing not 
only with climbing and discovery 
but with the geology and petrology 
of the mountains, their flora and 
fauna, and the ethnologv" and 
historj' of the inhabitants, now 
forms a great library. 

Bibliography. Wanderings Among 
the High Alps, A. Wills, 1858 ; 
Alpine Guides, John Ball, 1863, et 
seq. ; Alpine Journal, 1864, et seq. ; 
The Alpine Regions of Switzerland 
and the Neighbouring Countries, 
T. G. Bonney, 1868 ; Alpine Plants, 
ed. D. Wooster, 1872-4 ; The Play- 
ground of Europe, Sir Leslie 
Stephen, 1894 ; Scrambles Amongst 
the Alps in the Years 1860-69, E. 
Whymper, repr. 1908 ; Plant Life 
in Alpine Switzerland, E. A. N. 
Arber, 1910 ; The Alps, A. H. M. 
Lunn, 1914 ; The Alps from End to 
End, Sir Martin Conway, repr. 1933; 
The Structui-e of the Alps, L. 
Collet, 1936 ; Alpine Climbing on 
Foot and with Ski, E. A. M. 
Wedderburn, 1937 ; The Alps, 
R. L. G. Irving, 1939 ; Alpine Ways, 
F. S. Smythe, 1942. 

Alpujarras, Las (Arabic al- 
bushirat, land of rich pasture). 
Mountainous district in Granada 
and Almeria pro vs., Spain, S. of the 
Sierra Nevada and N. of the Sierra 
Contraviesca. Beautiful and fertile, 
it produces grapes, oranges, and 
figs in abundance ; metals, princip- 
ally lead, are mined. The district 
gave its name to the War of the 
Alpujarras, 1500-70 ; the last of 
this series of revolts by the Moorish 
population against their Spanish 
conquerors was crushed by Don 
John of Austria. 

Alruna, In Norse mythology, 
the runes which were whispered 
to Odin by the head of his uncle 
Mimir, after it had been cut off by 
the Vanir. These runes, or wise 
sayings, were distributed among 
the Aesir, the Elves, the Vanir, 
and mortal men. 


Als. Island off S. Jutland, Den- 
mark. in the Little Belt, close to 
the German border. It is separ- 
ated from the Danish mainland by 
Als Sound, which narrows down 
from 2^} m. to 300 yds., at which 
point it is crossed by a rly. The 
island is 20 m. long, 11 in. broad ; 
area 124 sq. m. Deeply indented 
on the W., it is picturesque and fer- 
tile and has fine orchards. Sonder- 
borg, its chief town (pop. in 1950, 
16.204), has a good harbour and 
textile, margarine, and iron works. 
In its old castle (built 1169) 
Christian II of Denmark and Nor- 
way w^as imprisoned 1532-59. 
From Sonderborg rHs. run E. to 
Moinmark, on the E. coast of Als, 
and W. to the mainland of Jutland. 

Als shared the history of Slesvig- 
Holsteiu, of which it was an im- 
portant part. Its capture by the 
Prussians in 1864 brought the 
Danish War to an end. In 1920 it 
was returned to Denmark as a re- 
sult of the Slesvig plebiscite. 

Alsace (Ger. Elsass). Name of a 
former province of France, still 
used for the district, most of which 
is included in the departments of 
Bas-Rhiti and Haut-Rhin. Alsace 
lies between the river Rhine and 
the Vosges mts., with Lorraine to 
the N. and Switzerland to the S. 
Strasbourg is the historic capital, 
other important towns being Col- 
mar and Mulhouse. Its chief 
rivers are the Rhine and the 111 ; it 
is also watered by the Marne- 
Rhine, the Rhone-Rhine, and the 
Saar canals. Geographically it is 
divided into two parts, a moun- 
tainous region in the W. and a 
plain in the E. Well timbered and 
fertile, it has a flourishing agricul- 
ture. Hops, the vine, beet, tobacco, 
and fruit, especially plums and 
cherries (out of which kirsch is 
made) are grown. Alsatian wine 
has long had a high reputation. 
There are limestone, sandstone, 
and gypsum quarries, petroleum 
wells, and potash deposits ; tan- 
neries, paper factories, stoneware 
and pottery works. Textile and 
chemical industries and mechanical 
engineering are well developed. 
The villages are clean and full of 
flowers, and many lovely old houses 
remain. And the storks (217 nests 
in Alsace in 1953) are cherished by 
the Alsatian people who look eager- 
ly forward to their return each 
spring. 

Having often been obliged to 
fight for their independence, Alsa- 
tians are liable to be difficult to deal 
with. Inclined to take everything 
in earnest, they yet have a great 
sense of humour. The name Alsace 
probably means the country of 
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wdth its fidelity to its 
owner, make this dog 

o 

popular also as a pet. 

Aisen. German 
form f>f iris (q.v.). 

Alster. River of 
Schleswig - Holstein, 
X. Germany. It is a 
tributary of the Elbe, 
which it joins at 
Hamburg. It is 32 
m. long, and navig- 
able. Outside Ham- 
burg it forms a large 
lake, the Outer^rilster 
(about 430 acres), 
and within the town 
a smaller lake, the 
Inner x^lster. 

Alston. Market 
town of Cumberland, 
England, at extreme 
E. of the CO. Nearly 
1,000 ft. above sea 
level in the south 
Tyne valley of the 
Pennines, it is 
claimed to be the 
highest market town 
in England. Lead- 


also Alsace ; Lorraine ; W estmark. 

Alsatia. Nickname applied in 
th? 16th and 17th centuries to the 
Waitefriars district of London, 
heHveen Fleet Street and the 
Thames. About 1241 a house of the 
Carmelites or White Friars w-as 
founded immediately E. of the 
Temple. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, dwelling-houses were 
built on the site, but the right of 
sanctuary was allowed to persist 
until 1697, and the quarter became 
infamous as a refuge for debtors, 
thieves, and other disorderly char- 
acters. Alsace, or Alsatia, being 
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id untiring. lent as cut-flowers. Propagation is 

by seed, and by division of root- 

clusters. 

Alt (Ital. alto, _ 

high). In music, ^ 

the first octave of Xji — iJlZI |I 

musical notes : 

above the treble 
stave, C in alt : 

Alt. German form of the name 
Aluta iq.v.)^ or Olt, a tributary of 
the Danube. 

Alta Fiord. See Alton Fiord. 

AJatian. Powerful, intelligent dog, -rj Territory of the 

S2 to 20 ins. high at the shoulder -tv.fe.h .fo.K., part of the former 

*1 . ‘ Siberian region. It is in the 

I he Alsatian w^as used most upper basin of the Ob, and extends 









debatable land between France successfully during the Second S. to the Altai mts. The foothills 
and the Empire, the name was Great \A’ar to locate and rescue have a dairy industry- mineral 
given to this area between the buried victims of air raids, and is resources include gold and nier- 
iemple and the former royal resi-, extensively used as a police dog, a cury. Farther north the steppe is 
dence of Bridewell. Muc-h of the guard dog in the army and the richly agricultural, the crops in- 
site was later occupied by news- R.A F., and a guide dog for the cludtag wheat, s^gar-beet, and 
p p _ and other pubhshing and bhnd. Like all dogs, more especi- flax. The territory is traversed by 
n - »'’!y with keen guarding in- the Turk-Sib rlv., a branch .If 

proper handUng, which connects the capital, Bar- 
ir^' “ Germany, and training in habits of obedience, naul, with Bijsk, the second city, 

irom a combination of various Its handsome appearance and its -Area 101,000 sq. m. : non (eat I 
types of sheep dog, the Alsatian remarkable intelligence, coupled 2,400,000. In^ the softh-east 
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body of the church at the Com- 
niimion time ,* after 1660 it was 
replaced altarwise at the east end. 
The oldest known altar is in S. 
■Tohn Lateran, Rome ; once in the 
catacombs, it is in form an ark- 
like chest, on the lid of which the 
Eucharist was offered. 

Altaziinutli. Instrument used 
in astronomy to determine the 
exact apparent position of a star 
in the heavens at any instant. The 
star is observed through a tele- 
scope, which is in contact with a 
graduated vertical circle, the tele- 
scope being free to turn about a 
horizontal axis through the centre 
of the circle and perpendicular to 
its plane. The whole apparatus 
is so mounted that it can be rotated 
about a vertical axis, and the angle 
of rotation is shown by means of 
a graduated horizontal circle. 
Thus, when the telescope is pointed 
at a star, the readmg on the vertical 
circle gives the altitude of the 
star, that on the horizontal scale 
the azimuth or angle with the 
meridian. Altazimuths are used 
mostly on objects which cross the 
meridian in daylight. The sur- 
veyor’s Theodolite {q.v.) is also an 
altazimuth. 

Altcar. Village of Lancashire, 
England. The headquarters of 
English coursing, it lies 2 m. S.E. 
of Formby; the Waterloo Cup 
event takes place here annually 
in February. 

Altdamin (Pol. Dabie). Town 
of Polish-occupied Pomerania. It 
makes products from potatoes, e.g, 
starch and cellulose. It is at the 
head of the Dammsche See (Zalew 
Szczecinski), 5 m. E. of Stettin 
(Szczecin), and is served by rly. 

^ Mtdorf OR Altorf. Capital of 
r ri canton, Switzerland . A station 
on the St, Gotthard rly., it is 2 m. 
S. of Fliielen, on Lake Lucerne, and 
is the legendary scene of William 
Tell’s shooting the apple on his 
son’s head, a tradition commemora- 
ted by a bronze statue erected in 
1895. Pop. (est.) 4,000. Biirglen, 
traditional birthplace of Tell, is 
2 m. to the East. 

^Altdorfer, Albrecht (c. 1480- 
1538). German artist, outstand- 
ing as an engraver on both copper 
and wood. Born at Ratisbon 
(Regensburg), Bavaria, he spent 
his early years at Am berg, and 
returned in 1505 to his birthplace. 
He designed the city ramparts 
against a Turkish invasion. Of his 
paintings, the Battle of Arbela 
and St. Geoi^e and the Dragon 
(^lunich) and a Nativity (Bremen) 
are notable. His pictures are 
notable for romantic imagination, 
and his colouring is rich and 


strong. As an engi-aver he is con- 
sidered to rank close behind Diirer. 
Consult Altdorfer, T. Sturge Moore 
1900. 

Alien, Count Karl August 
VON (1764-1840). A Hanoverian 
soldier, otherwise Sir Charles 
Alten, who led a division at 
Waterloo. After serving in the 
Hanoverian army until it was dis- 
banded in 1803, he joined the 
German legion in the British army, 
and fought in several campaigns 
during 1805-09. He commanded 
the famous light infantry division 
in the later battles of the Penin- 
sular W^ar, and was wounded at 
Waterloo. In 1818 Alten returned 
to Hanover, where he was minister 
for war and foreign affairs until 
his death, April 20, 1840. 

Altenburg. Capital of the E. 
German sub-district of Altenburg 
(formerly the duchy of Saxe- 
Altenburg). It lies 26 m. by rly. S. 
of Leipzig and has a 14th-eentury 
castle on a rock and a 16th-cen- 
tury town haU. It manufactures 
bricks, cement, cigars, w'ooUens, 
gloves, hats, playing cards, optical 
instruments, and sewing-machines. 
Pop. (est.) 42,500. 

Alten Fiord. Inlet in the ex- 
treme N. of Norway, in Finnmark 
CO., 70° N. and 23° E. Running S. 
from Soro sound, it breaks into 
two arms, the town of Alten (pop., 
1950, 5,464) lying on a peninsula 
between them. Just N.E. of 
Alten is the little seaport of 
Altengaard or Altagard. During 
the Second Great War, the 
German battleships Tirpitz and 
Scharnhorst {qq.v.) sheltered in 
Alten Fiord. 

Altenstein. Castle in Thurin- 
gia, E. Gei-many. It is 13 m. S.E. 
of Eisenach, and was a summer 
residence of the dukes of Saxe- 
Meinmgen. S. Boniface preached 
here during 724-727; and here 
Luther was seized by his friends 
in 1522 after he had been threat- 
ened with outlawry. 

Alternating Current. Elec- 
tric current which flows or oscil- 
lates for a certain time in one 
direction followed by a flow in the 
opposite direction. It is produced 
by an alternator, a thermionic 
valve generator, or by other means. 
In one period, or cycle, the current 
grows from zero to its maximum 
positive value, falls to zero, 
reverses its direction, grows to 
maximum negative value, and 
falls to zero. The simplest alter- 
nating current passes through this 
cycle of changes in a definite time, 
e.g. 50 cycles per second in the 
standard supply system of Great 
Britain, or 877,000 cycles (877 kilo- 


cycles) per second in the 342-1 
metre wavelength of the high- 
frequency radio transmission of 
the B.B.G. The number of cycles 
per second is the frequency. * 

In direct or continuous current 
circuits the current, or electron 
flow, is steady and does not vary 
in magnitude or direction. 

An alternator generates single 
or polyphase alternating currents. 
Three-phase A.C. is standard in 
British power stations. This 
means that three currents are 
generated, each having separate, 
overlapping cycles, and each rising 
and falling to maximum and 
minimum voltages 50 times a 
second. The peak, or maximum 
voltage, of the first phase is 
followed by the peak of the second, 
and this in turn by the peak of 
the third. 

Alternating current (A.C.) is far 
more economical than direct cur- 
rent for transmitting power over 
distances for which high voltages 
are essential, and alternators are 
more convenient than dynamos 
for generating high voltages, 
capacities as high as 33,000 volts 
(33 kV.) being standard. A.C. is 
also readily transformed, voltages 
being raised or lowered by 
machines (transformers) without 
moving parts. 

Alternation of Generation. 

Process of reproduction. The most 
familiar method by which living 
organisms reproduce their kind is 
for two parents to give rise, by a 
sexual process, to offspring which 
grow, mature, and in their turn 
reproduce as did their parents. 
But this method is not uni- 
versal. Among both animals and 
plants other patterns of reproduc- 
tion appear, some of which are 
grouped together under the term 
metagenesis or the alternation of 
generations. 

The essential cnaracteristic of 
all such alternations is that 
successive generations reproduce in 
different ways, for example sexu- 
ally and asexually. A common 
concomitant is that the two genera- 
tions should differ markedly in 
form as well as in method of 
reproduction. Examples of meta- 
genesis in animals are found 
among the Protozoa, the Coelen- 
terata, and in many parasitic 
worms. Thus in some coelen- 
terates belonging to the order 
Hydrozoa the sexually reproduc- 
ing generation takes the form of 
small free-swimming animals called 
medusae which hear a close resem- 
blance to the bell-shaped jelly fish 
common in most seas. These pro- 
duce eggs and spermatozoa which 
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Alteniator. Two o£ the main turbo-alternators installed in 1939-40 at 
Battersea Power Station. They generate 69,000 kW. 


construction problems in alterna- 
tors tile magnetic field (the rotor) 
is rotated, not the conductors. 
Current (rising and falling in volt- 
age value 50 times per second) is 
produced in the conductors of the 
armature (stator). Birect cur- 
rent from the exciter is led to the 
rotor (to produce the magnetic 
field) by brushes which press on 
slip rings on the rotor shaft. The 
current generated in the stator 
IS led away direct to switchboards 
by cables to the mains and external 
transmission lines. No commu- 
tator is required. More than one 
current can be generated in a 
cycle according to the number of 
separate conductors to each pair 
of magnetic poles. Normal prac- 
tice employs three conductor 
systems giving three-phase cur- 
rent. In the overhead trans- 
mission systems used all over 
Britain four lines, or conductors, 
are seen : one (uninsulated) is the 
earth line, the other three (insu- 
lated) cany the three-phase sup- 
ply. Polyphase alternators, ?.e. 
4, 6 or more phases, are also 
employed for certain purposes. 

Alternators may be driven by 
steam engines (slow’ speeds), w*ater 
turbines (varying speeds), or steam 
turbines (high speeds). The last 
are usually called turbo-alternators 
and are used in all British power 
stations since they give high 
output with high efficiency. In 
the great Battersea power station 
of the ‘‘ grid ” system there were 
in 1946 three turbo-alternators, 
two each generating 69,000 kilo- 
watts at 3,000 r.p.m., and a third 
giving 105,000 kilowatts at 1,500 
r.p.m. Battersea w'as designed 
for a total output of 550,000 kilo- 
watts (or about 50,000 amperes 
at 11,000 volts). Large turbo- 
alternators are also installed at 
Barkmg, Pulham, Hams Hall near 
Birmingham, and other stations of 
the grid ” system. Alter- 

nating Current. 


Althing. Name of the parlia- 
ment of Iceland. The Scandina- 
vian word thmg means an assem- 
bly, and is found in storthing and 
busting. The Althing, or assembly 
of the elders, dates from the 10th 
century, but its present form only 
from 1874, when the king of 
Denmark gave a constitution to 
Iceland. It consists of 52 mem- 
bers elected by universal suffrage. 
The upper house consists of one 
third of the members elected by 
the whole Althing in session ; the 
low'er house of the remainder. 
After Germany invaded Denmark, 
April 9, 1940, the Althing assumed 
the royal power next day, and on 
May 16, 1941, terminated the 
union with Denmark. 

Althom. A brass musical in- 
strument of tenor pitch, the E 
flat or F saxhorn. The name is 
also sometimes applied to the bari- 
tone saxhorn in B fiat. 

./^thorp. Seat of Earl Spencer. 
It is 5 m. N.W. of Northampton, 
and came into the possession of the 
Spencers in the time of Heniy VII. 
The original mansion has been 
much altered, in part the Ist 
countess of Sunderland, Waller's 
Sacharissa. The house contains 
W’orks by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Van Dyck, Lely, Holbein, Murillo, 
Rembrandt, Hals, and others. 

Althorp Library. Collection of 
more than 40,000 volumes w'hich 
formed the nucleus of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. It 
belonged to the 5th Earl Spencer 
and includes an almost unrivalled 
collection of examples of early 
printing: e.g. the first printed 
Bibles ; the “ 42 line ” and the 
36 line Latm Bibles; and more 
than 800 editions printed at the 
Aldine Press, Venice. 

Altimeter. Instrument con- 
structed on the principle of the 
aneroid barometer to register the 
height attained by an aircraft. It 
is actuated by “a collapsible metal 
capsule exhausted of air, the shape 


of the capsule being altered by 
changes in the pressure of the 
atmosphere surrounding it. The 
face of the capsule is linked, 
through gearing, to a direct-read- 
ing indicating needle. Three cap- 
sules may be interconnected to 
make the instrument more sensi- 
tive. Various devices are em- 
ployed to correct errors due to 
varying atmospheric pressure at 
the same height and other causes, 
and the error of the modem alti- 
meter does not exceed 0*5 per 
cent at 15,000 feet. See Aneroid. 

Altissimo (Ital., very 
high). In music, the octave :z 
above alt. Thus C in - p ■ 
altissimo is ; — ( j) , ^ 

Altitude. In astro- ^ 
nomy, the angular height in 
degrees of a star above the astro- 
nomical horizon. 

Altkircb. Towti of France, in 
Haut-Rhiii dept. It is 17 m. 
W.N.W. of Basel, has cotton 
factories and quarries, and trades 
in grain. Pop. (1954) 4,544. 

Altmark. German ship of the 
tanker type. In 1939-40 the 
Altmark achieved notoriety as a 
prison ship, satellite of the 
Admiral Graf Spee {q.v,). It was 
her duty to carry supplies to the 
Nazi raider, and to take aboard 
any British survivors of the 
sinkings. On Dec. 6, 1939, in the 
S, Atlantic, she relieved the Graf 
Spee of her last haul of prisoners, 
and with a total of 299 captives 
under her hatches headed north- 
w’ards. Having reached Icelandic 
waters, she turned south and was 
sighted off Norw’ay by British 
aeroplanes on Feb. 16, 1940. 

Shortly afterwards the Altmark 
was intercepted by H.M.S. In- 
trepid, one of a destroyer flotilla 
commanded by Capt. Vian of the 
Cossack, and the British Admiralty 
ordered that the British sliips 
should enter neutral waters, search 
the Altmark, and rescue any 
prisoners found. By this time the 
German ship, escorted by tw^o 
Norwegian gunboats, had slipped 
into Joessing Fjord, a small inlet 
with a dead end, S. of Egersund. 
Capt. Vian, in the Cossack, 
reached the mouth of the fjord, 
where the destroyer Ivanhoe w’^as 
standing by, and W’as here assured 
by the captain of one of the gun- 
boats that the Altmark was 
unarmed, had been searched at 
Bergen, had no prisoners, and had 
permission to use Norw-egian terri- 
torial waters. 

The British destroyers withdrew, 
but acting under further Ad- 
miralty orders, Cossack re-entered 
the fjord after dark. By skilful 
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Altrincham. Mun. bor. of 
Cheshire, jEngland, 8 m. S.W. of 
Manchester, and served by rail- 
ivays, including the former Man- 
chester S. Junct. and Altrincham 
rlys. The town is mainly resi- 
dential and industrial, as well as 
being an important market-garden 
centre. A charter naming Al- 
rrincham as a free borough was 

granted in 1290, 
and a record of 
mayors since 
1452 has been 
kept. It was 
incorporated as 
a mun. bor. in 
1937. There 
are generous 
open spaces and 
excellent parks 
and a nmnieipal golf course. Al- 
trincham and »Sale formed a bor. 
constituency under the 1948 redis- 
tribution. Market days, Tues. 
and Sat. Pop. (1951) 39,787. 

Altruism (Lat. alter, another). 
All action, to quote Herbert 
Spencer, which in the normal 
course of things benefits others 
instead of benefiting self : the 
opposite of egoism. To live for 
oneself' is the principle of egoism, 
to live for others the principle of 
altruism. The term originated 
with the Trench Positivist Auguste 
Comte, who considered altruism to 
be the indispensable condition of 
aU culture and morahty. 

Altwegg, Jeanette Eleanor 
(b. 1930). British figure-skating 
champion. Bom Sept. 8, 1930, in 
India, daughter of a Swiss-born 
natiu-alised British father and a 
Scottish mother, she began skating 
in Liverpool when 6, and from the 
age of 10 devoted herself entirely 
to the art. She was ladies’ figure- 
skating champion of Great Britain 
1947, 1948, and 1949, of Europe 
1951 and 1952, and of the world 
1951. After winning the Olympic 
Games gold medal in 1952, she 
retired from competition skating 
to work in the international 
Pestalozzi children’s village in 
Switzerland, and in 1954 married 
Marc Wirz, a Swiss engineer. 

Altyu-tagh. Range of mts. in 
S.W. China. It forms in part the 
boundary between Tibet and 
Sinldang. The highest ascertained 
alt. is 14,000 ft. In this range the 
wild camel is found. 



Aladd. Series of three of these earthen- 
ware vessds used by old-time Alchemists 


Aludel (Arab., utensil). Vessel 
of earthenware or glass formerly 
used for condensation. Externally 


its shape is similar to that of an 
Indian club. An ancient piece of 
chemical apparatus, it vill be 
found illustrated in most pictures 
of alchemists’ laboratories. Its 
purpose is to condense, on the 
inside, metalhc fumes, produced in 
the process of distilling the more 
volatile metals out of their ores. 
It is used in series as showm in the 
illustration, 500 to 600 vessels 
being connected with one furnace. 

Alum (Lat. alumen). White 
transparent mineral salt consisting 
of the double sulphate of alu- 
minium and potassium with water 
of crystallisation {Al 2 {SO^) 2 , H- 
K2SO4 + 24 H2O). Tins is the 
typical alum, but the term is 
extended to a series of double 
sulphates of the same general 
formula. There are, for instance, 
alums similar to j)otash alum, 
except that the potassium is 
replaced by ammonia, soda, or 
silver, these being known as 
ammonia alum, etc. On the other 
hand, a series exists of double sul- 
phates, also known as alums, which 
contain no aluminium. Examples 
of these are iron alum, manganese 
alum, and chrome alum. 

Pliny and Dioscorides describe 
the varieties and uses of alum. In 
the loth century Pope Pius II 
carried on. a famous alum factory 
at Tolfa, near Civita-Vecchia, 
Italy, alunite or rock alum being 
the raw material. Roman alum, 
or roche alum, is stiU asked for 
when a pure alum is deshed. The 
manufacture of alum was intro- 
duced into England in the 18th 
century by Challoner, who dis- 
covered a suitable aluminous 
deposit at Guisborough, Yorkshire. 

The raw materials from which 
alum is made are alunite, other- 
wise Imown as alum stone, found 
chiefly at Tolfa and Solfatara, in 
Italy, and Puy de Garcey, Au- 
vergne, France ; alum shale and 
alum schist, found at Whitby, 
Yorkshire, Campsie, Scotland, and 
other parts of the world ; bauxite, 
and cryolite. The original methods 
of making alum consisted of 
weathering the alum stone, burn- 
ing it in heaps, and then Uxiviating 
the product with w^ater from which 
the alum crystallised. The modem 
process is to calcine the alunite 
at a high temperature and treat 
the product with sulphuric acid, 
when both aluminium sulphate 
and alum result, these being 
separated from each other by 
crystallisation ; or the whole is 
converted into alum by adding 
sufficient potassium sulphate. 
When potash alum is strongly 
heated the water of crystallisation 


is thrown off, and the product 
sw'ells up and produces burnt 
alum. Potash alum only was at 
first produced, but in 1S45 Spenee 
introduced the manufacture of 
ammonia alum from the refuse 
shale undcrlj'ing the coal scams of 
South Lancashire, Scotland, and 
elseuffiere. One ton of ammonia 
alum is produced from 15 cwt. of 
shale. Alum is also made from 
aluminium sulphate derived from 
bauxite or china clay. 

Ordinary alum is much used for 
its astringent or drying properties. 
The largest industrial use of alum 
is in dyeing, as a mordant or fixer 
of the colours to the fabric. It 
must he free from iron. Combined 
with acetic acid, it forms the red 
]i([uor of the dyer. A great variety 
of solid colours known as lake 
pigments is made, in which alum 
is required as the base. It is also 
used in making shower- proof 
garments ; as a fireproof filling 
for safes ; for fireproofing fabrics 
and wood ; for hardening plaster 
of Paris ; in ta^ving leather ; for 
sewage purification, and for soften- 
ing water. In medical practice, 
alum is frequently used as a mild 
caustic and astringent. 

Alum - ha^h. Palace within 
walled grounds, 4 m. to the south 
of Lucknow, India. It was con- 
verted into a fort by Sepoys in the 
Mutiny. Their position, which 
rested on Alum-bagh, was stormed 
and captured. Sept. 23, 1857. In 
Nov., 1857, Havelock was buried 
within the fort, which was held 
by Outram against the Sepoys 
until its relief by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, March, 1858. 

Alum Hay. Beach at the ex- 
treme W. of the Isle of Wight, 
England, bounded by Hatherwood 
Point and the Needles {q.v.). 
The cliffs are famous for the multi- 
coloured strips of sandstone which 
contrast with the basic white of 
the chalk. Bagshot beds 
are exposed here. 

Aliimma. An earthy mineral, 
chemically an oxide of alumhiium 
(sesquioxide), its formula being 
AI2O3. It is perhaps the most 
abundant and widely distributed 
of the earths. In " combination 
with silica it forms clay ; the com- 
pound, though commonly reddish 
owing to the presence of iron, 
is white when pui'e, as in china 
clay used for the production of 
porcelain. It constitutes a large 
proportion of slate and of all 
slaty rocks and shales. 

Alumina is derived from the 
granite rocks, where it is present in 
combination with silica and potash 
in the form of feldspar. It is by 
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material find their way into the 
metal : the leading producers 

therefore make their own elec- 
trodes from special grades of coke. 

Commercially pure aluminium, 
produced by the electrolytic pro- 
cess, has a purity of 99“ 5 p.c. or 
more. Super-purity aluminium, 
produced on an industrial scale by 
double electolysis, has a purity ap- 
proaching 99*99 p.c. 

Uses. Like most non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium has relatively 
poor mechanical properties, but 
these can be improved by cold roll- 
ing, drawing, and pressing. In 
general, the pure metal is used 
where its chemical and phyvsical 
properties are of value, chieiiy its 
resistance to corrosion, high ther- 
mal and electrical conductivity, 
light and heat reflectivity, and its 
affinitv for oxvffen. Its mechanical 
properties are very markedly im- 
proved when it is alloyed with 
other metals ; the bulk of the alu- 
minium in use is alloyed and the 
term aluminium covers the pure 
metal and its alloys. 

Light Structural Alloy^s 

Most of the light structural al- 
loys owe their good mechanical 
properties to some form of heat 
treatment, €,g. age hardening. Al- 
loys have been developed with 
characteristics to suit various ap- 
plications. The more important of 
these are known hv their trade 
names, and contain varying pro- 
portions of alloying elements, 
chiefly magnesium, manganese, 
copper, zinc, nickel, iron, and sili- 
con. Alloys which are less resistant 
to corrosion than pure aluminium 
can be protected by sandwiching 
them between two thin layers of 
the pure metal. IMost of the alloys 
are covered by British Standards 
Institution or ^Department of Tech- 
nical Development (ministry of Sup- 
ply) Specifications in Great Britain. 

In the transport industry, cast 
aluminium alloys are used for en- 
gine crank- cases, cylinders, pistons, 
gearboxes, and numerous fittings, 
both on road vehicles and on air- 
craft. The high-strength structural 
alloys are extensively used in 
wrought form for aircraft and for 
road and rail vehicle bodies. Al- 
loys containing silicon, magnesium, 
manganese, and sometimes antim- 
ony resist salt-water corrosion, and 
are used for ships’ superstructures, 
and for the hulls and fittings of 
small craft. 

Aluminium alloy sections have 
been used as the structural mem- 
bers of bridges, buildings, cranes, 
and mine equipment ; aluminium 
sheet is used for factory w’alls and 


roofs ; and for prefabricated houses. 
Many traditional-type buildings 
incorporate aluminium window 
frames, handrails, and fittings, 
often anodised and coloured. 

Food-Processing Equipment 

The good heat conductivity and 
hygienic qualities of aluminium 
make it useful for cooking utensils; 
it is used, too. for kitchen fitments 
e.p. sinks. Most food-processing 
trades use aluminium equipment"; 
and aluminium vessels are used in 
both production and transport in 
the dairy and brewing industries. 
For many of these purposes pure 
aluminium is used, because it is 
more resistant than are most of its 
alloys to chemical attack by, e.g., 
fruit juices, miUc, alcohols, beers, 
explosives such as nitro-glycerine 
and lead azide, and sugar solutions. 
Acetic, hutjwic, oxalic, and suc- 
cinic acids, and alkalis and salt sol- 
utions, attack the metal, but the 
reaction is often sufficiently slow to 
permit the use of aluminium with 
these materials. But it is essential 
that aluminium cooking and food- 
processing utensils be kept scrupu- 
lously clean to prevent their sur- 
faces being pitted by acidic action. 

In the electrical field aluminium 
competes with copper for almost 
every purpose. The biggest uses 
are for busbars and overhead 
transmission lines, because al- 
though the conductivity of alu- 
minium is only 60 p.c. that of cop- 
per, the very low* density of alu- 
minium means that weight for 
weight it can carry more current. 
The metal is also used for sheathing 
electric cables. Anodically insula- 
ted aluminium wire is used for 
electro-magnet windings. Capaci- 
tors and earthing shields in radio 
equipment are often of aluminium. 

Aluminium can be deposited as a 
reflecting layer by evaporation in a 
vacuum, and the surfaces in tele- 
scopic mirrors prepared in this way 
last several years, compared with 
the few months’ duration of a sil- 
ver coating. 

Aluminium can he melted in air 
without serious oxidation, but at 
high temperatures it burns vigor- 
ously, with a large output of heat. 
By oxidising powdered aluminium 
with magnetic iron oxide, tempera- 
tures as high as 3,000° C. can be 
obtained. The mixture called 
Thermit is an ingredient of 

incendiary weapons^ and similar 
mixtures are used for welding steel 
rails and in the alumino-thermic 
reduction process for the produc- 
tion of carbon-free ferro-alloys. 
Aluminium is also used as a deoxi- 
dising agent for steel and some 


non-ferrous metals, and as a grain- 
refining agent for steel. 

Corundum, a naturally occurring 
aluminium oxide, AlgOa, is the 
hardest substance found in nature, 
except diamond, and is used exten- 
sively as an abrasive under the 
name emery. Kubies and sapphires 
are varieties of gem quality. Arti- 
ficial rubies and saxipliires can be 
made by cooling molten aluminium 
oxide from 2,100° C. under con- 
trolled conditions, and adding 
small amounts of other oxides such 
as those of cobalt or copjier to give 
colour, These artificial gems are 
used as hearings (“ jewels ”) in 
w’atches and other instruments, 
and as dies for drawing wires to 
small diameters. 

Chemistey. Aluminium is a 
member of group III of the periodic 
table, with three electrons in its 
outermost electronic order, W'hieh 
it uses for valency links. The small 
atomic volume and the triple 
charge on the ion tend to make the 
compounds covalent. The pure 
metal is insoluble in water and is 
unattacked by nitric acid, but hy- 
drochloric acid dissolves it with the 
evolution of hydrogen. The metal 
is also soluljle in alkaline solutions, 
forming aluminates (e.g. sodium 
aluminate, NaAlOa). It combines 
with chlorine to form aluminium 
chloride, w*hich is used commerci- 
ally in petroleum cracking, and in 
the laboratory as a catalyst for a 
number of organic reactions. Alu- 
minium sulphate crystallises from 
solution as AlaCSO^lalSHgO ; with 
the alkali metal sulphates, it forms 
a series of isomorphous compounds 
called alums (see Alum). 

Alumiumm Hydroxide as a Mordant 

Aluminium hydroxide, Al(OB[)a, 
prepared by the addition of sodium 
carbonate or lime to alum or am- 
monium sulphate, is a good absor- 
bent for certain dyes, and is used as 
a mordant to attach the dye to the 
fibre. 

Aluminium is usually detected 
by the precipitation of the ampho- 
teric hydroxide Al( 0 H) 3 , with 
ammonium hydroxide in the pres- 
ence of ammonium chloride ; and 
quantitatively by converting this 
hydroxide by heat to the oxide and 
weighing as AlgOg. 

Chemical symbol Al, at. wt. 
26*97, at. no. 13, valency 3, density 
2*714 gm. per c.c., m.p". 658*7° C., 
b.p. 1,800° C., resistivity 3*21 ohm 
cm., thermal conductivity about 
half that of silver. 

Bibliography. Do f Aluminium. 
Sainte-Claire Deville, 1859 ; Alum- 
inium, its History, etc., J. W. 
Richards, 1896 ; The Metallurgy 
of Aluminium, R. J. Anderson, 
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the great wealth wherein lay their 
value to his master. Xot until 
the trade of the Netherlands 
was on the brink of destruc- 
titm were these taxes abandoned. 
Alva believed that the Nether- 
lands were helpless and that revolt 
had been crushed, when suddenly 
in 1572 it again blazed out. The 
towns of the northern provinces 
closed their gates to the Spaniards ; 
in the S. the insurgents captured 
Mons. Though IMons itself and 
other tovnis in succession were 
compelled to surrender, Alkmaar 
held out defiantly and the 
Spaniards were obliged to retreat. 

Alva, now conscious that victory 
won bv force would be barren, 
urged his own recall, and in 1573 
his place was taken by the more 
politic Kequesens. Alva went 
into retirement, from which he 
emerged in 1580 to compel the 
submission of Portugal to Philip. 
He died in Lisbon, Bee. ip 1582. 
The 17th duke of Alba (g.tJ.), 
Spanish ambassador to Great 
Britain 1939-45, was a direct 
descendant. Consult Revolt of the 
Netherlands, P. Geyl, 1932. 

Alvarado. Seaport of Mexico. 
It stands on the Bay of Campeche, 
at the mouth of the Alvarado 
river, 38 m. by rly. S.E. of Vera 
Cruz. Pop. 8,000. 

Alvarado, Pedbo de (c. 1495- 
1541). Spanish soldier and adven- 
turer. Bom at Badajoz, in early 
life he xvent to America, and in 
1519 was a leader in the expedition 
under Hernando Cortes for the 
conquest of Mexico. He remained 
there as governor after the con- 
quest, becoming governor of Gua- 
temala and later of Honduras. 

Alverstoke. Seaside resort of 
HampvShire, England, 1 m. S.W. 
of Gosport, between the Solent, 
Spitliead, and Haslar Lake. Origin- 
ally intended as a spa, it has 
some Georgian architecture and 
has been a favourite place of 
residence for naval men. There 
are fortifications in the district, 
and eastward is Haslar naval 
hospital, built 1746-62, vtith 
accommodation for nearly 2,000. 

Alverstone, Richard eVerard 
Webster, Viscount (1842-1915). 
British lawyer and politician. A 
son of Thomas Webster, Q.C., 
he W'as born Bee. 22, 1842, and 
educated at Charterhouse and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1868 he became a barrister, and 
in ten years a Q.C. In 18^5 he 
entered the House of Commons as 
M.P. for Launceston, and was 
attorney-general in the short- 
lived Conservative government of 
that year. He held the same 
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position from 1886-92 and from 
1895—1900, during which years 
he represented the Isle of Wight. 
In 1900 he ^vas made Master of 
the Rolls, but on the death of Lord 
Russell of Ivillowen iu that year 
was transferred to the Lord Chief 
Justiceship, which he retained until 
1913. He died Bee. 15, 1915, and, 
as his only son predeceased him, 
his barony, dating from 1900, and 
viscounty, dat- 
ing from 1913, 
became extinct. 

He conduct- 
ed the case for 
The Times be- 
fore the Parnell 
Commission, 
and he repre- 
.sented Britain 
in the Bering 
Sea and Vene- 
zuela arbitrations- In 1903 he was 
president of the court appointed to 
decide the boundaries of Alaska. 

AJves, Francisco de Paula 
Rodrigues (1848-1919). Presi- 
dent of Brazil. Born in Sao Paulo, 
he was a deputy under the Empire. 
He was president of Sao Paulo, 
1898, of the United States of Brazil 
from 1902-6 and 1912-16, and was 
again elected president March 3, 
1918, but resigned in the following 
Nov. through ill-health. The first 
to be elected president twice, he 
was largely responsible for stamp- 
ing out yellow' fever and effected 
important improvements in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro, where he 
died, Jan. 15, 1919. 

Alvinczy or Alvxnzi, Joseph, 
Baron von Barbarek (1735- 
1810). Austrian soldier. His first 
experiences of warfare were gained 
during the Seven Years’ War. 
Buring 1790-93 he served in the 
Netherlands, and in 1796 w'as 
chosen to lead the Austrian army 
in Italy, w^here Napoleon defeated 
him at iircola, 1796, and at Rivoli, 
1797. Made a field marshal, 1808, 
he died Nov. 25, 1810. 

Alwax. Bistrict of Rajasthan, 
India, formerly a princely state. 
Founded 1775 by Pratap Singh 
from estates in Jaipur territory, it 
attained its full dimensions of 
3,158 sq. m. under his successor, 
who supported the British in th6 
Mahratta War of 1803. Alillet, 
gram, barley, cotton, and wheat 
are produced ; copper, iron, lead, 
and marble are worked, and weav- 
ing and paper-making are carried 
on. Rajasthani and Hindi are 
spoken. Pop. (1951) 861,993. 

Alwar. Town of Rajasthan 
state, India. It is situated on the 
Western railway, 98 m. S.W. of 
Delhi, and is built on rising 


ground, its walls are pierced by 
five gateways, and it is dominated 
by a fort placed on a conical rock 
900 ft. high. Its buildings include 
the royal palace, a jewel lious.e and 
armoury, the mausoleum of Bakh- 
taw'ar 8ingli, the tomb of Fateh 
Jang, and several large mosques. 
Pop. (1951) 57,868. 

Alyth. Town and police burgh 
of Perthshire, Scotland. It is 17 m. 
N.W. of Dundee, and has manu- 
factures of woollens, linen, and 
jute. In the neighbourhood are 
the remains of a Pietish camp. 
Pop. (1951) 2,072. 

Amadavat {Estrehia anmnd- 
ava). Bird of the family Ploceidae 
(Weaver- birds) of the order Pass- 
eriformes, It is a native of E. 
Asia, and is sometimes called 
avadavat. It is a seed-eater, with 
a conical beak like that of a spar- 
row, hut of blood-red colour. In the 
mature male, the head and under- 
parts are bright crimson dotted 
with white. The feathers of the 
back are dark grey margined with 
red and tipped with white. The 
female, which is considerably 
smaller, is grey, dotted with white ; 
pale sulphur- coloured beneath. It 
is extensively kept as a cage bird 
on account of its fine colour and 
pleasant trilling song. 

Amade, Albert Gerard Leo d’ 
(1856-1941). French soldier. The 
son of Adolphe d’ Amade, military 
intendant, he was bom at Tou- 
louse, Bee. 24, 1856, and was edu- 
cated at La Fleche and at the lyc5e 
of Lorient, Morbihan. He entered 
the French army as a lieutenant 
of Algerian infantry at Constan- 
tine, Oct. 1, 1876. Military at- 
tache at Peking, 1SS7-91, and mili- 
tary attache with British Head- 
quarters in the S. African Mmr, 
he was promoted colonel in 1903 
and was military attach^ in Lon- 
don, 1903-6. Advanced to the rank 
of general in 1907, he commanded 
the French forces in the operations 
in Morocco, 1907-9. In 1914 he 
became a member of the Conseil 
Superieur de la Guerre, and on the 
outbreak of the First Great War 
was in charge of the mobilisation 
of the Army of the Alps. Later 
he commanded a group of terri- 
torial divisions operating in the N. 
of France. In April-May, 1915, he 
led the French troops in Gallipoli- 
He died Nov. 11, 1941. 

Amadeus. Salt lake in the 
S.W. of Northern Territory, Aus- 
tralia. Except on rare occasions 
there is nothing but a thin crust, 
about half an inch of salt, in the 
lake bed, which is about 200 m. 
long and of varying width. It was 
discovered in 1872 by Ernest Giles. 
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Amalgamated Press. The Fleetway House, on the east 
side of Parringdon Street, London, h.g. of this notable 

publishing fhm 


Xortkcliffe retired as chairman in 
1915, to be succeeded by Sir George 
Sutton, Bart., until 1927, when the 
business was acquired by the first 
Viscount Camrose (then Sir William 
Berry, Bart.) who was to remain 
its chairman for the ensuing 27 
years until his death in 1954. He 
was succeeded by his son. the Hon. 
illichael Berry, M.B.E. 

From its inception, the business 
has expanded. New fields of 
journalism hare been opened by 
its enterprise, and its many types 
of entertaining and instructive 
periodicals have met with the ap- 
proval of the reading public. In 
1955 more than 70 different 
publications, chiefly weekly jour- 
nals, were being produced, their 
aggregate circulation amounting to 
many millions, and there were few 
homes in the United Kingdom into 
which one or more of these 
periodicals did not enter. To 
accommodate, the ever-growing 
editorial and commercial staffs, 
the Fleet way House was erected 
in 1912 in Farringdon Street, 
London ; it is the company's 
registered office and principal 
building. 

The company owns two printing 
works in London, and one at 
Gravesend, and after the Second 
Great War acquired further print- 
ing and bookbinding interests. It 
controls the Imperial Paper Mills at 
Gravesend, vdth frontages to the 
river Thames and quay accommo- 
dation for vessels up to 8,000 tons. 
The Imperial Paper jMills has an 
interest in ' he Gulf Pulp and Paper 
Company at Clarke City, Quebec, 
whence comes a large proportion 
of the wood pulp it needs for paper 
manufacture. In 1938 the com- 
pany acquired a controlling in- 
terest in Kelly’s Directories, pub- 
lishers of a wide range of dmectories 
in use throughout the world. 
Kelly’s Directories controls Asso- 
ciated Iliflfe Press whose many 
technical journals are leaders in 
their respectii^e spheres ; and 
Thomas Skinner’s well known 
A.B.C. railway, shipping, and 
world airways guides. The old- 
established fashion publisliing 
business of Weldons Limited was 
purchased in 1941, and in 1950 the 
widely-read weekly publication 
Everybody’s was acquired. 

By 1955 the registered capital 
of the Amalgamated Press had 
reached a total of £8,600,000, and 
the group of which it is the head 
had become an almost self- 
contained unit controlling a wide 
variety of publications and able 
itself to produce a large proportion 
of the raw materials it needs. 


Amalgamation, Obsolescent 
process of extracting gold or silver 
from sands or crushed ore with the 
aid of mercury, which forms alloys, 
called amalgams, with the gold or 
silver. The rest of the ore is 
washed away and the mercury 
separated from the gold by dis- 
tillatiomin iron retorts. 

Amalia, Duchess of Saxe- 
Welwak (1739-1807). Anna 
Amalia, daughter of Duke Charles 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, was 
born Oct. 24, 1739. She became 
the friend of Goethe, and held a 
brilliant court at Weimar. In 1756 
she married Duke Ernest Augustus 
of Saxe-Weimar, from whose death 
in 1758 until 1775 she acted as 
regent for the young duke, Charles 
Augustus. Under her rule and that 
of her son, Weimar was the literary 
centre of Germany. 

Amalthea. In Greek m3rth- 
ology, daughter of Melissus, king 
of Crete. She reared the newly- 
born Zeus on goat’s milk, and as a 
reward the god gave her the horn 
of the goat, with the assurance that 
all her wants should be supplied 
from it. In another version of the 
same legend, Amalthea is the 
Cretan goat itself, which Zeus out 
of gratitude placed among the 
stars as a constellation. The horn 
of Amalthea, cornu, cqpiae, the 
horn of plenty, frequently appears 
as a symbol of abundance and 
prosperity on coins of the Roman 
emperors. 


Amana. Vill- 
age of Iowa CO., 
Iowa, U.S.A.. 
chief of the seven 
village communi- 
ties of the Amana 
societv. Near the 
Iowa river, 20 m. 
W.X.W. of Iowa 
city, the settle- 
ments have a total 
pop. of c. 1,400. 
They were created 
by the Commun- 
ity of True In- 
spiration, a Ger- 
man religious sect, 
founded 1714 in 
Wurttemberg. 
Amana was set- 
tled in 1855 and 
the other villages 
in the next few 
years. In 1932 the 
society was made 
a cooperative 
corporation, and 
religious and 
e con omic admin - 
istration were sep- 
arated. The vill- 
ages, with their 
community life based on hand- 
crafts, are attractive to tourists. 

Amand. Christian missionary 
and saint, sometimes called the 
Apostle of Flanders. Consecrated 
a bishop in 630, he went as mis- 
sionary to Maastricht . He founded 
the abbeys of S. Peter and S. 
Bavon at Ghent. His festival is 
Jan. 6- 

Amanita. Genus of fungi which 
includes the three most poisonous 
toadstools known: A. pkalloides, 
the deathcap ; A , veryia, the fool's 
mushroom; and A. virosa, the 
destrojdng angel. Two other 
species A. muscaria, the fly agaric, 
and A. pantkerina, the false 
blusher, are harmful to man. One 
species, A. rubescens, the blusher, 
is edible; A. mappa and several 
other British species are harm- 
less but have a disagreeable taste. 
The ‘amanitas are gill-hearing, 
white-spored hasidiomy cetes. 
Most species possess a well-defined 
cup-like sheath or volva round the 
swollen base of the stem, and parts 
of the volva may persist as whitish 
warty areas on the upper surface 
of the cap. Occasionally the tissues 
of the volva are fragile and are 
reduced to a few scale-like con- 
centric markings on the base of 
the stem. 

Amanita pkalloides has a cap 3 
to 4 inches in diameter, the upper 
surface of which is usually greenish 
v^flth a darker centre, and peels 
easily. The colour is sometimes 
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islands they found the Turks had 
fled. The flotilla steamed on, but 
on June '2 the water proved too 
shallow for the larger vessels. The 
smaller craft sailed up the river, 
and on June 3 General Townshend 
on the Comet, accompanied by 
three armed tugs, pushed on to 
Amara. where he surprised and 
forced 700 Turks to surrender. On 
June 4 he occupied the town. The 
British took 1,800 prisoners and 
17 guns, and captured or sank 
several enemv vessels. 


high, it is the loftiest summit of 
the Maiella range of the Apennines. 
Amaryllidaceae. Large and 

- important 

^ family of 

flovrerins 


above the perianth. While a few 
species, such as the daffodil {Nar^ 
cissus) and snowdrop {Galanihus }. 
are common in X. Europe, the fam- 
ily is more characteristic of warm 
and tropical regions, especial! v of S. 


genera, the period of vegetative and floral 
lv forms activity is brief, and in hot coun- 


t h e bulb drought the plant 


ened stem usually protected against rodents 
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gail, sister of David (2 Sam. 17). 
He commanded Absalom’s army 
and was defeated by Joab (2 Sam. 
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and the birthplace of the geographer 
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Amateur Theatre. Scene from Milton’s Samson Agonistes, as performed 
by the enterprising amateur company of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich 


Terry’s daughter Edith Craig, and 
its productions attracted enthusi- 
astic audiences. One of the most 
interesting experiments was car- 
ried out by Nugent Monck and the 
Norwich Players at the Madder- 
market Theatre, Norwich. This 
society differed from most amateur 
dramatic companies in that it 
had a permanent home, a regular 
programme, and a professional 
producer. The company, however, 
was entirely amateur. The theatre, 
opened in 1921, was an exact 
model of an Elizabethan play- 
house, and the whole of the 
Shakespearian repertory and the 
works of almost every Elizabethan 
dramatist of note were performed 
over a period of some 17 years. 

Certain educational settlements, 
such as Citizen House, Bath, 
and Tojmbee Hall, London, 
became the “ Little Theatres ” for 
their various towns or districts. 
In modem schools, no longer 
restricted to the annual, stilted 
** school play,” acting came to be 
regarded as an important educa- 
tional activity. Children are now 
more fuUy enabled to develop 
and discipline their inherent love 
of acting, and are increasingly 
anxious to continue their activity 
later by association with an 
amateur society. University 
amateur dramatic societies rank 
high, the best known being the 
Oxford University Dramatic So- 
ciety (O.U.D.S.), founded in 1885, 
the Cambridge Amateur Dramatic 
Club, found^ in 1854, and the 


Marlowe Society, established in 
1907 for the performance of 
Elizabethan plays. 

There remains the largest group, 
those many societies, often con- 
nected vith some pre-existing 
organization, a sports club, a 
commercial firm, even a church 
or chapel, whose members practise 
the dramatic art solely for their 
own entertainment and that of 
their friends, with benefit to 
charities as an additional but 
incidental justification. It was 
for such a society that R. C. Sherriff 
originally wrote Journey’s End 
{q.i \) ; and for such societies 
j. B. Priestley wrote a special play, 
Mystery at Greenfingers. Many 
authorities have agreed that the 
amateur stage played no small 
part in keeping drama alive and 
vital during a difficult period when 
it had to face fierce competition 
from screen and radio. 

The British Drama League’s 
quarterly magazine Drama, and 
the N.O.D.A. Bulletin, published 
three times a year, deal ex- 
clusively with the amateur stage 
in Great Britain, and several 
popular newspapers give regular 
space to the activities of the 
amateur theatre. 

Terence Dennis 

Bibliography, Stage Setting for 
Amateurs and Professionals, R. 
Southern, 1937 ; Problems of Act- 
ing and Play Production, E. C. 
White, 1939 ; Theatre and Stage, 
ed. H. Downs, 1951 ; Training for 
the Stage ; The Technique of Acting, 
D. Birch, 1952 ; Stagecraft, A. J. 


Bradbury and TV. R, B. Howard, 
1953 ; Stage Speech, L. Charteris 
Coffin, 1954:; Stage Costume, Margot 
Lister, 1954; Lighting the Stage, P. 
Corry, 1955; Running an Amateur 
Society, R. Stacey, 1955; Drama 
in Schools, E. J. Burton, 1955. 

Aniati. Name of a famous 
Italian family of violin makers. 
They Hved in Cremona, and the 
first of them was Andrea (d. c. 
1611). His sons, Antonio (1550— 
1635) and Geronimo (1556-1630), 
continued the work and produced 
some magnificent instruments. 
Even more successful was Geron- 
imo’s son, Nicolo (1596-1684), 
whose model instrument was 
known as the grand Amati. His 
pupils included Stradivari (g'.r.). 
The last of the family, Girolamo, 
son of Nicolo, died in 1740. 

Amatitlaii. Town of Guate- 
mala. It stands on Lake Amatitlan 
at an altitude of 4,080 ft., 15 ni. by 
rly. S.W. of Guatemala city. It 
was founded by the Jesuits, and is 
a market for cereals and fruit. Its 
former trade in cochineal is dead. 
Industries are the processing of 
wool, coffee, and sugar cane. Pop. 
(1950) 6,683. 

Lake Amatitlan is 9 m. long by 
3 m. broad. There are sugar and 
coffee plantations along its shores, 
and thermal springs which have 
made it a fashionable resort. It is 
surrounded by volcanic mountains, 
and its outlet to the Pacific, the 
river Michatoyat, has a fine 
waterfall. 

Amatol. High explosive used 
by the British, American, and 
German armies during the two 
Great W’ars. Introduced bv 
Britain in 1915 and copied by 
the Germans, it is a mixture of 
trinitrotoluene and ammonium 
nitrate, the proportion of the 
latter varying from 80 p.c. to 
20 p.c., and enabling much larger 
quantities of explosive to be 
prepared from the nitrocompound 
available. TVbile not so brisant as 
trinitrotoluene or lyddite, it is 
more powerful, and is used as a 
filling in bombs, grenades, shells, 
and mines. The nitrate is dried 
and ground, and then incorporated 
with the trinitrotoluene by one 
of three methods. 

If the percentage of trinitro- 
toluene exceeds 45 it is melted and 
the nitrate stirred in, forming a 
thin sludge, which can be poured 
into store and solidifies to a dense 
mass. In amatols which contain 
higher proportions of nitrate the in- 
gredients are either milled together 
as in making gunpowder, or are 
mixed in a steam jacketed vessel, 
when the trinitrotoluene melts and 
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enil)ody a separate system, with 
Para near their mouth. 

All the a])ove great streams, 
varying from 500 m. to 2,000 m. 
loii2, with their smaller hranches, 
aifolfcl access to the remotest parts 
of the Amazon valley. The condi- 
tions of navigability, however, vary 
greatly according to season, the 
2ood periods adding many thou- 
sands of miles to the distances 
which can be traversed by steamer, 
canoe, or raft. In very dry 
seasons the fluvial port of Iquitos 
is reached with difficulty by ocean 
steamers. On the Madeira the 
head of steam navigation is at 
Porto VeUio, above S. Antonio, 
and 1,000 m. from the mam 
Amazon ; and the elevation of the 
river here is 600 ft. above sea level. 

Two flood periods occur an- 
nually in the Amazon, influenced 
respectively by the northern and 
southern-flowing tributaries. One 
is in Xov. and Dec., and the 
other, the principal, from March 
to June, causing a maximum rise 
of 45 ft. in the waters of the river. 
The Amazon, 2,000 m. from its 
mouth, on the Peruvian frontier 
at Tabatinga, is 9,000 ft. wide, 
with a normal depth at that point 
of 66 ft., and a current velocity 
of 1|- m. per hour. Lower down, 
where the great Brazilian affluents 
enter, and nearer the mouth, it re- 
sembles a sea rather than a river. 
Tides are felt 500 m. above the 
mouth where the river is 200 ft. 
deep ; near the main mouth it is 
50 m. wide. 

Many geographical and scientific 
expeditions have studied the 
Amazon and its liinterland in 
modern times. A British explorer, 
Col. P. H. Fawcett, was lost with 
his small party in the Xingd- 
Tapajos region in 1925. Three 
years later a relief expedition foimd 
evidence that they had met their 
deaths at the hands of natives. 

Bibliography. Tlie Naturalist on 
the Amazon, H. W. Bates, 1S63 ; 
The Sea and the Jungle, H. M. 
Tomlinson, 1912 ; Amazon and 
Andes, K. G. Grubb, 1930 ; Amazing 
Amazon, R. and B. Brown. 1943. 

Amazonas, Largest state of 
Brazil. Occupying an area of 
616,182 sq. m. in the basin of the 
Amazon, it is densely wooded, 
especially S. of the river. The rich 
soil produces rubber, coffee, rice, 
and fruits, while cattle are exten- 
sively reared. Manaos is the cap- 
ital and chief port. Pop. 511,393. 

Amazonas. A department of 
Peru. It has an area of 13,943 
sq. m., comprises the upper valley 
of the Maranon, the he^ stream 
of the Amazon, and produces 


tobacco and sugar-cane. Pop. (est.) 
123,000. Capital, Ohaehapoyas. 

^Amazonas. A territory" of 
\ enezuela. Forming a wedge be- 
tween Brazil and Colombia, and 
giving rise to the Orinoco, it is 
mainly covered vith unexplored 
forests. Capital, Puerto Aya- 
cucho. Pop. (est.) 50,000. 

Amazon Cloth. All-wool plain 
dress fabric. It drapes elegantly, 
and is made usually of S. American 
merino wool, combed without oil 
and spun upon mule frames. 

Amazons. In Greek legend, a 
race of women warriors, whose 
kingdom lay on the S. shores of 
the Enxine or Black Sea. Headed 
by their queens, they fought 
against Greece and other states and 
extended their empire as far as the 
Caspian Sea. No men were allowed 
within their borders, and when 
they vdshed to have children they 
visited other tribes. Only the 
girls "were reared. Amazons are 
represented in Greek art as beauti- 
ful women, armed for battle, 
mounted on fiery horses and 
trampling on their fallen foes. 

Legends without number cluster 
round the names of the Amazon 
queens. Thalestris disdained any 
lesser mate 
than Alexan- 
der the Great ; 

Penthesileia 
led her hosts 
against the 
Greeks in the 
Trojan War 
and, dying at 
the hand of 
Achilles, drew 
tears of pity 
from her slayer. 

Antiope, won 
in battle by 
Theseus, later 
fought at his 
side when he 
undertook a 
second expedi- 
tion against 
the Amazons 
to help Hera- 
cles (Hercules) 
to obtain the golden girdle of Queen 
Hippolyte, her sister. Whether the 
Amazons really existed remains 
doubtful. Diodorus Siculus speaks 
of a race of African Amazons, proto- 
types perhaps of the women 
warriors of Dahomey. Consult 
Religious Cults Associated vith 
the Amazons, Florence M. Bennett, 
1912. 

Amazon Stone. Variety of the 
potash-felspar microcline. Usually 
of a green colour and occurring 
as a constituent of coarsely crys- 
taUine granites and pegmatites. 


it is used in ornaments. It la 
found chiefly in the Urals, 
Colorado, and Madagascar. 

Amba Alagi. Mt., more than 
10,000 ft. alt., in Abyssinia, near 
Magdala, "W. of the Eritrean bor- 
der. It was the scene of the sur- 
render of the duke of Aosta 
and his Italian army in May, 1941. 
The Italians had been skilfully 
hemmed into the mountain fast- 
ness of Amba Alagi by the Im- 
perial forces, who carried out an 
ingenious plan with great courage 
and determination under Gens. 
Cunningham and Platt. As a result 
of these operations, the enemy was 
surrounded bv Mav 15, and the 
strongly fortified caves of Amba 
Alagi, at a height of some 9,000 ft., 
were rendered valueless. On May 
16 Aosta sent emissaries to Gen. 
Cunningham to ask for terms. 
Unconditional surrender of Ms ex- 
hausted and half-starved men fol- 
lowed ; they were granted the 
honours of war. Aosta, with five 
generals and other staff officers, 
was among those who surrendered. 
Prisoners numbered some 18,000, 
of whom about 7,000 were Italians. 
After the fall of Amba Alagi the 
only Italian stronghold to con- 
tinue resistance was Gondar (?.u.), 
wMcli surrendered unconditionally 
after a six months’ siege. See East 
Africa Campaign. 

Ambala. Div., dist., and town 
of India, in Punj ah state. The div. 
covers Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
Karnal, Ambala, and Simla dists. 
In Ambala dist., area 1,850 sq. m., 
important local afforestation is 
being developed. The town, a trade 
centre for grain and cotton goods, 
makes scientific apparatus and is 
an important garrison town ; the 
cantonment, one of the largest in 
India, had a pop. (1951) of 94,043. 
Chief languages are Punjabi and W. 
Hindi. Pop. (1951) town, 52,685; 
dist., 943,734; div., 5,204,618. 

Ambarawa. Small town of 
Java, Indonesia, 260 m. E.S.E. of 
Jakarta (Batavia), with a station 
on the coast-to-coast rly. During 
the Second Great War the Japan- 
ese set up here an internment 
camp for Dutch civilians which in 
Nov., 1945, was savagely attacked 
by Indonesian terrorists, a number 
of the inmates being killed. A 
small force of Gurkhas, part of the 
British force landed in Java in 
Sept., reached the camp Nov. 22, 
severe fighting followed, and it was 
Dec. 14 before the internees were 
evacuated to Semarang. 

Ambassador (late Lat. am- 
bascia, mission, agency). Name 
given to the representative of one 
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he explained by evidence. \^Tiere 
words in a document are ambig- 
uous, they ought to be interpreted 
against the person who drew the 
document. 

Ambivalence. Psychological 
term used to describe the co-exist- 
ence of opposite emotional atti- 
tudes towards an object. It was 
by psycho-analysts used particu- 
larly to describe simultaneous love- 
hate feelings towards the same 
person, especially a parent, spouse, 
or child - 

Ambleside. Market town of 
Westmorland, England, in the 
Lakes urb. dist. It is in Rothay 
valley, at the foot of Wansfell Pike, 
1 m. from the head of Lake Win- 
dermere. The church of S. Mary, 
designed bv Sir Gilbert Scott, has a 
memorial window to Wordsworth. 
On the last Sat. in July a rush- 
bearing festival is held here. 
Market dav. Wed. Pop. (1951) 
2,392. 

Ambletense. Small seaport of 
France, in the dep. of Pas-de- 
Calais, 6 m. E". of Boulogne at the 
mouth of the Slack river. Henry 
\MII tried to make it into an Eng- 
lish harbour on the French coast, 
but it was recovered by Henry II 
of France. Vauban was called in to 
fortify it in 1680. James II landed 
here in 1688 ; and in 1803 Napoleon 
used it in setting up his “ Camp de 
Boulogne,” for his intended in- 
vasion of England. 

Ambo. Rostrum or reading 
desk with steps whence the Gospel 
and Epistle were read, notices 


1 



Ambo. Reading-desk or rostrum 

used in early Christian churches 

given out, and sermons occasion- 
ally preached in early Christian 
churches. It was superseded hy 
the pulpit. Examples remain in 
the churches of S. Clement at 
Rome and S. Thomas, Hanwell, 
Middlesex. The word ambo, of 
which the plural is amhonea, is 
variously derived from Gr. ana- 
beinen, to ascend, or Gr. and Lat. 
ambo, both or twins — the second 
because twin pulpits or lecterns 
were often used in early Christian 
churches. 

Amboise. Town of France, in 
the dep. of Indre-et-Loire. The an- 
cient Amhatia, it is on the Loire, 
15 m. by rly. E. of Tours. 


A m b o mil , 

Participants in the 
last great invasion, 
before the arrival 
of the Europeans, 
of the frontier re- 
gion of the areas 
that later became 
the Belgian Congo 
and the Anglo- 
Egy pt i an Sudan. 
Liider the leader- 
ship of their domi- 
nant clan, the 
Aviiiigara, by their 
outstanding mili- 
tary and political 
capabilities they 
It has tanneries and factories moulded a diversity of peoples into 



Ambleside. Market town and holiday centre of West- 
morland. In the background rises Wansfell Pike, 1,587 ft. 


making machine tools, agricultural 
machines, and fishing tackle. Pop. 
(1954) 0,736. Already fortified 
in Roman Gaul, it grew in military 
importance. Charles VIII of 
France, who was horn here and 
brought back from Italy an army 


the Azande (q.r.). They derived 
tlieir name from the IVIbomu river 
where they consolidated under 
King Gura. c. 1755, after earlier 
migrations. 

Amboyna or Ambon. Island in 
the Moluccas (or 8piee Islands), 


of Italian artists to embellish the Indonesia, and its capital. The 
castle, was accidentally killed hj’ island was discovered in the loth 
hitting his head in passing through century by the Venetian navigator 
a low door of his much loved castle. Niccolo de Conti. The Portuguese, 
At the invitation of Francis I, who who landed in Anihoyna in 1512, 
kept a hrilliant court at Amboise, secured a monopoly of the spice 
Leonardo da Vinci painted here for trade here. In 1605 they were 


three years and died in the neigh- 
bourhood. Chief features of the 
castle are the Gothic chapel of S. 
Hubert, much damaged during the 


ousted by 
afterwards 


the Dutch, who soon 
signed a treaty with 


the Ambonese chiefs which recog- 
nized Dutch suzerainty and gave 
Second Great War ; and the three the Dutch exclusive control of the 
massive round towers, one of spice trade. This was then con- 
which, the Tour des Minimes, has fined hy treaty to the English and 
a winding slope up 'which Charles Dutch East India companies, and 
V went on horseback when visiting the Dutch, seeking to eliminate 

their rivals, in 1623 destroyed the 
English settlement which had been 
founded in 1615 at Cambello on 
the other side of the island 
from the towm of Amhoyna ; many 
of the residents were killed or 
tortured. When England and 
the Dutch Republic made peace 
in 1654, Cromwell demanded 


Francis I. 

Amboise, George d’ (1460- 
1510). French cardinal, chief min- 
ister of Louis XII. Born at Chau- 
mont-sur-Loire, of a noble family, 
he served as almoner to Louis XI 
before being appointed archbishop 
of Narbonne in 1492, of Rouen in 
1493. He was made chief minister 
by Louis XII in 1498 and created a £300,000 compensation. Dry den 
cardinal. He carried out internal in 1673 made this incident the 
legal and ecclesias- 
tical reforms, hut 
his foreign policy, 
directed towards 
s treiigt henin g 
French influence in 
Italy and -winning 
the papacy for 
himself, was un- 
successful. Rouen 
benefited hy his 
generosity and hy 
his relief work 
during the plague 
in 1504. He died 
at Lyons, May 25, 

1510. His tomb 

is in Rouen Amboise. Late Gothic chapel of S. Hubert in the castle 
Cathedral. of the old French town on the Loire 






Henry T. Perrier, P.H.S.A., officer of the Order of St. John 

This article by the joint secretary of the Ambulance Committee, 
Order of St. John and British Bed Cross Society, mid former 
Director of Transport of Wounded, reviews the development of the 
ambulance service, military, civil, and civil defence. See also under 
Nursing; Red Cross ; St. John Ambulance Assoc., etc. 


constructed by the Birmingham 
Ely. Co. was shipped to France. In 
the main the arrangements for the 
wards followed the design of the 


Latin amhidarc, to move about, 
was originally used to designate 
a movable hospital. Since the 
Crimean war, however, it has 
become a generic term in popular 
use for vehicles or conveyances 
of the sick or wounded. The 
correct military definition of a 
field ambulance is now a mobile 
field medical unit. 

Militaby. The French army 
surgeon, Larrey, while serving 
on the Ebine in 1792, proposed 
the formation of a field hospital. 
Larrey conceived the idea of a 
system of light but strong car- 
riages suspended on springs, in 


_ iMT -a*. 

by Great Britain. Throughout 
the Peninsular war the British 
wounded were removed from the 
field of battle on stretchers carried 
by bandsmen, who took them as 
far as the first Hne of surgical 
assistance, whence they were 
conveyed to hospitals in the carts 
of the commissariat, or in bullock 
w^aggons. At the outset of the 
Crimean war, ambulance waggons 
did not exist in the British army. 
The wounded were moved in carts 
drawn by horses, or were seated 
in cacolets suspended on either 
side of a mule, and the system 
broke down to a lamentable ex- 


JL. 

were capable of being removed and 
used as stretchers, the patient 
thus being placed in his assigned 
berth without chrjige. The wards 
were constructed for 36 patients. 
A main kitchen, surgery, subsidiary 
kitchen, mess, and sleeping accom- 
modation for the staff ivere also 
provided. The ambulance trains 
used in the Second Great War did 
no"" differ materially. Equipment 
was more modem and elaborate. 

The most notable developments 
between 1939 and 1945 were the 
use of aircraft in the rapid trans- 
port of wounded from the battle- 
field to home-based hospitals, 
the insistence 
0 ] 
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I. British ambulance used in the Franco- Prussian war, 
1870-71. 2. Austin 24 h.p. ambulance operated by 

the army and the Red Cross, 1939-45. 3 smd 4. Bed- 

ford four- stretcher ambulance : note retractable steps 
and open doors Ijung flat against vehicle. 5. W.A.A.F. 
nursing orderlies tending a patient in an air ambulance. 


6. Green Line coaches converted into ambulances ■, they 
were extensively used during the Second Great War for 
bomb victims. 7. Casualty awaiting evacuation from 
Tunisia during the Second Great War by a Lockheed 
Lodestar aircraft. 8. One of the ward coaches in an 
American Army Red Cross train built in Gt. Britain 
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Amenhotep IIL Portrait iiead from 
a colossal statue of tlie Egyptian king 

British Museum 


exacted tribute from Nubia to tbe 
Euphrates, and had princesses 
of many western Asiatic countries 
in his harem. Surviving diplo- 
matic letters (see Tell el-Amarna) 
reveal that court luxury led to 
indifference, and his neglect ruined 
the empire. The colossi of Memnon 
at Thebes are all that remains of 
his vast mortuary temple; temples 
at Karnak, Luxor (qq.v.), and 
elsewhere were built to the glory 
of Ammon, the god whom his son 
Akhnaton later repudiated. 

Amen-Ea. One form of the 
name of a deity of ancient Egypt. 
His nature, worship, and attributes 
will be found described under his 
older name Ammon. 

Ament ob Amentum (Latin, 
amentum, thong, strap). An in- 
Sorescence taking the form of a close 

spike , with 
bracts, bearing 
many uni- 
sexual flow’ers 
without petals. 
Trees that 
have aments 
are usually de- 
ciduous when 
mature. The 
male aments 
are often pen- 
dulous, the fe- 
male occasion- 
ally so. The 
catkins of oak, beech, hornbeam, 
and hazel, alder and birch, willow 
and poplar are examples. These 
catkin- bearing trees were formerly 
included in one family, Ament- 
aceae, hut are now divided into 
the families Eagaceae (oak, beech, 
sweet chestnut), Betulaceae (birch, 
alder), and Salicaceae (willow, 
poplar). 

Amenti on Amentet. The 
tmderw^orld of the ancient Egyp- 


tians. This hidden land was 
inhabited by human souls journey- 
ing to the peaceful fields of the 
blessed. In one account it was 
traversed nightly by the sun-god 
Ra ; in another the dead soul was 
weighed in the balance in the 
presence of its lord Osiris. 

Amercement oe Avieecia- 
MENT (late Latin amcrciare, to 
fine). Feudal legal term. It was a 
fine imposed on an offender in lieu 
of the forfeiture of his goods. The 


goods w*ere declared at the mercy 
of the king, lord, or other legal 
authority. It was sometimes 
affeered or assessed bv men of 
the neighbourhood, sometimes bv 
custom. In the lilth century 
amercements were frequent and 
excessive, and in Ifllo, by Magna 
Carta, the amount of the fine was 
regulated, but had to be commen- 
surate with the offence. Consult 
History of English Law”, Pollock 
and Maitland, VoL II, 1898. 


AMERICA : AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

Herbert W. Horwill, "Writer on American Affairs 

This article deals broadly ivith the American continent as a adiolc. 

More detailed information is ^iven in articles on the main divisions 
[North America; South Ajnerica ; Indies, etc.], and the 


different countries [Argentina ; 

America has been unfortunate in 
its name. The term is ambiguous 
and confusing. Though properly 
denoting the whole continent, it is 
more commonly used as a synonym 
for the United States of America, 
constituting only Just over one- 
fourth of its area. Moreover, the 
name commemorates not the 
actual discoverer hut a later ex- 
plorer, Amerigo Vespucci, or even, 
according to some, Richard 
Ameryk, who financed John Cabot. 

There are traditions of visits 
to America hy Norsemen in the 
10th century, but it wms un- 
doubtedly Christopher Columbus 
who made the existence of the 
New "World knowm to the Old. 
On Oct, 12, 1492, while seeking a 
new sea route to China and India, 
he sighted the Bahamas. On his 
third westward voyage, begun in 
1498, he reached the mainland of 
South America. In 1497 John 
Cabot landed in what is now 
Canada. The claim of Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine, to have 
been the first to set foot on the 
mainland of the continent is not 
adequately substantiated. Other 
notable dates are 1500, when 
Pinzon and Cabral severally 
reached Brazil ; 1513, when d© 

Leon was the first to explore the 
Florida coast ; 1513, when Balboa 
(not Cortes, as in Keats’s poem) 
caught a glimpse of the Pacific 
Ocean from “ a peak in Darien ” ; 
1520, when Magellan passed 
through the strait that bears his 
name ; and 1535, when Cartier 
sailed up the St. Lawrrence. 

Little did these 15th and 16th 
century pioneers imagine what an 
immense difference their dis- 
coveries would ultimately make to 
the image of the globe. North 
America covers an area of 
8,350,000 square miles ; Central 


Canada ; United States, etc.) 

America (including the islands), 
308,000 ; and South America, 
7,047,000 ; making a total of 
15,705,000. Thus North America 
alone is almost twice the size of 
Europe, and South America is 
more than 1| times its size. 

Most of the physical features of 
America are sufficiently indicated 
hy the map, from which it is 
obvious that many of them are on 
a large scale. In the Missouri- 
Mississippi it possesses the longest 
river in the world — together more 
than 4,500 miles. This is followed 
in America by the Amazon, 
with 3,350-4,000 miles. America 
possesses no single lake approach- 
ing the 170,000 sq. m, of the 
Caspian in size; but the Great 
Lakes — Superior, Huron, IVIichigan 
Erie, and Ontario — contribute the 
quite respectable total of 94,710, 
and thus constitute the second 
largest continuous stretch of fresh 
wrater in the world. Two cataracts 
in the Yosemite region head the 
list of the world’s waterfalls in 
order of height, while Niagara, 
though far below many others in 
height and volume, is undoubtedly 
the most famous of all waterfalls. 

Several mountain peaks in the 
Andes are excelled only hy those 
of the Himalayas, Aconcagua 
rises to 23,000 feet, and many 
other peaks in the same range 
exceed 20,000 feet, as does Mt. 
McKinley in Alaska. Cotopaxi in 
the Andes and Mts. Logan and 
St. Elias in the Rockies are among 
peaks between 20,000 and 18,000. 

Of the climate it need only be 
said that America offers specimens 
of every variety of weather and 
temperature, as might be expected 
in a continent stretching nearly all 
the way between the two Poles. 
Special note should be taken, 
however, of the effect produced 



Ament. Catkin, or 
ament, of the hazd 








John and Sebastian Cabot embark at Bristol ; from a painting by Ernest Board (1877-1934), exhibited at the Royal 

Academy in 1906 and acquired by Bristol Art Gallery 

AMERICA: ITS FIRST VISITORS FROM EUROPE DEPICTED BY MODERN ARTISTS 
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American. River of California, 
C.S.A. Rising in three head- 
streams in the Sierra Nevada, it 
flows S.W. through deep and nar- 
row ravines to the Sacramento, 
near Sacramento city. Gold has 
been found on banks of its head- 
streams near Folsom. In 1948 con- 
struction began of the huge Fol- 
som dam. part of a great irrigation 
and power production scheme in 
Central Valley, California. 

American Blight, Woolly 
Aphis, or Mealy Bug. Insect 
{Eriosoma lanigcnnn) of the order 
Hemiptera which is a destructive 
pest of fruit trees, feeding on the 
sap. As in most aphids, winged 
and wingless foimis are found ; 
they are about inch long, red- 
disli-brovTi, and the posterior part 
of the bodv is covered "with numer- 


ous wax filaments. These are par- 
ticularly large in the wingless forms 
and make them look like specks 
of cotton wool ; they act as a pro- 
tection against birds. A remedy is 
to spray in winter or early spring 
with a proprietary insecticide, or 
to dab affected areas with a stiff 
brush dipped in methylated spirit. 

American Bloomery. Adapta- 
tion of the Catalan Forge 
used in the U.S.A. in the produc- 
tion of iron. The furnace hearth is 
rectangular in section and formed 
of thick cast-iron plates. The air 
blast is heated to between 305° 
and 425^ C. by waste heat from the 
furnace. The hearth is filled vdth 
charcoal and crushed ore. This 
produces a lump of semi-molten 
iron which is removed and beaten 
Into shape under the hammer. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR: 1861-65 

D. W. Brogan, Author of Politics and I.aw in the TT.S„ etc. 

The xrriter describes in broad outline the struggle bein'een the Xorthern 
and Southern States. Further biforwation tail! be found in articles 
on the various battles, e.g. CliancellorsviUe ; Gettysburg ; Shiloh, 
and in biographies of Lincoln, Grant, Lee, and others mentioned 


The American Civil War began 
on April 12, 1861, with the firing 
on Fort Sumter in the harbour of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and 
ended with the surrender of the 
last “ Confederate troops ” on May 
26, 1865, though all serious fight- 
ing, or threat of it, had ended with 
the surrender of General Joseph E. 
Johnston to General William T. 
Sherman on April 18, 1865. The 
formal cause of the war was the 
election, Nov. 6, 1860, of Abraham 
Lincoln as next president of the 
United States of America on the 
Republican ticket of opposition to 
the extension of slavery. (At that 
time the outgoing president had 
four months still to serve before 
his successor took office.) 

■ Threat to Slave Stat^ 


until, at the inauguration of 
Lincoln, March 4, 1S61, only a few 
posts within them were in Federal 
hands, one of the most important, 
symbolically if not strategically, 
being Fort Sumter in Charieston 
harbour to which Major Anderson, 
the Federal commander, had the 
preceding Dec. removed his tiny 
garrison from the less defensible 
Fort Moultrie. 

An attempt had been made to 
provision the fort in Jan., but the 
supply ship had been driven off. 
.Supplies were now running low and 
President Lincoln had warned the 
authorities of South Carolina that 
food was being sent to Sumter. The 
Confederate general, Beauregard 
[q.v.], opened fire, and the next day 
the fort surrendered- 


Lineoln at once called on the 
states for 75,000 volunteer troops. 
His appeal was enthusiastically 
welcomed in the North, but was 
the occasion of the secession of Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. The remaining 
slave states, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Delaware, did not 
secede, although in all of them 
except Delaware there were large 
bodies of Southern sjunpatliisers, 
and many thousands of their citi- 
zens eventually fought in the 
Southern ranks. Nevertheless, the 
odds were on the side of the North 
which, until a population of 
22,000,000, was opposed in the 
South by fewer than 10,000,000, of 
whom more than a third were 
Negroes whose loyalty w'as soon 
dissipated by the hopes of emanci- 
pation. The superiority of the 
North in material resources was 
even greater, for it was already an 
important industrial power ; and 
it had the advantage of being the 
seat of the legal government. Yet 
the war lasted more than four 
years, and its issue was in doubt 
until the last months. 

Task before tbe North 
The first reason for this long re- 
sistance of the .South was that it 
had only to resist, to hold its own ; 
the North had to conquer. And the 
North had to conquer an are*a of 
more than 800,000 sq. m., very 
badly provided \rith roads and 
railways, thinly populated, and 
with few cities or other nerve cen- 
tres. Even the hundred miles of 
territory that lay between Wash- 
ington and the new Confederate 
capital of Richmond {to which the 
C^onfederate government moved 
after Virginia seceded) was empty 
and difficult countrj^ a large 
part of it, often fought over, 
being known as the M^ilder- 


The slave states took Lincohi’s 
election as a threat to their social 
order, and, beginning uith South 
Carolina, they began to secede 
from the Union. On Feb- 8, 1861, 
seven states, .South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
liouisiana, Texas, set up a pro- 
visional government at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, under a constitution 
closely copied from that of the 
United .States. Jefferson Davis, 
senator from Mississippi, was 
elected president and Alexander 
H. Stephens, representative from 
Georgia, was elected vice-president 
of “ the Confederate States of 
America.” 

The seceding states began at 
once to take over federal property 



American Civil War. “ The Proclamation of Emancipation ; from an 
engraving of a picture of Lincoln and his cabinet painted by F. B. Carpenter 
at the White House after the issue of the proclamation* Sept. 1SG2 
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Amencan Civil War. Gener^ Grant and Ms staff at the Mq. of the army of 
the Potomac^ City Pointy 1864 : from a contemporary photograph 


Run, had conducted a brilliant 
campaign in the yallej' of Virginia, 
and was, tOI liis death, to be Lee’s 
brilliant lieutenant, his “ sword- 
arm.'’ 

Jackson's campaign had fright- 
ened Lincoln and his advisers, who 
kept troops behind for the defence 
of Washington, then called Mc- 
Clellan back from the peninsula 
below Richmond, and created a 
new army, the arnw of Virginia, 
under General John Pope (1822- 
92), which was promptly beaten at 
Second Bull Run (or Second Man- 
assas), Aug. 29-80, by Lee. Mc- 
Clellan was hastily reinstated as 
head of all the armies, and on 
Sept. 17 successfully resisted Lee’s 
attack at the battle of Antietam 
(or Sharpsburg). Although Mc- 
Clellan thus stopped Lee’s in- 
vasion of the North, he failed to 
pursue, and was again removed by 
Lincoln. The new commander, 
Ambrose E. Burnside (1824-Sl), 
launched a foolhardy attack on 
the Confederate positions at Fre- 
dericksburg, Dec. 13, and, though 
his army numbered 113,000 to 
the Confederates’ 75,000, was de- 
feated with appalling losses. 

Federal Victories in the West 

Equally important but much 
less noticed was a series of Federal 
victories in the west. An obscure 
Federal general, Ulysses S. Grant, 
took Fort Donelson and Fort 
Henry, offering only “ uncondi- 
tional surrender,” and on April 6 
and 7 fought and narrowly won 
the extremely bloody battle of 
Shiloh (or Pittsburg Landing), in 
which Albert Sidney Johnston was 
killed. Further battles, some 
formally indecisive, secured the 
upper waters of the Mississippi 
system until only the forts at 
^ icksburg and Port Hudson pre- 
vented complete Northern control 
of the Mississippi from its mouth 
upwards. And the failure of the 
Confederate ironclad Virginia (for- 
merly the Federal warsMp Merri- 
mae) to defeat the new Federal 
ironclad Monitor meant that the 
blockade could be broken only by 
the British and French fleets or by 
warships bought in Great Britain 
or France. But the brilliance of 
Lee’s victories dazzled the South 
and almost led to Anglo-French 
“ mediation ” that would have 
meant Southern independence. 

Lincoln replaced Burnside by 
Hooker, who advanced across the 
Rappahannock to be completely 
outmanoeu'VTcd and disastrously 
defeated at Chancel! orsville, May 
2-4, 1863. The only bright spot 
was that Jackson had been accid- 


entally killed by his own troops. 
Lee now prepared a massive in- 
vasion of the North which ended 
at the battle of Gettysburg, July 
1-3, where the army of the Poto- 
mac, under a new' commander, 
George G. Meade (1815-72), re- 
pulsed the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Lee had to retreat. He was 
unmolested, but was never again 
able to take the offensive. On the 
last day of Gettysburg, the com- 
mander of the great fortress of 
Vicksburg agreed to surrender to 
Grant, and on July 8, Port Hudson 
also surrendered/ and, as Lincoln 
put it, “ the father of w'aters 
flow’ed unvexed to the sea.” 

In an autumn campaign, Grant 
redressed the Federal defeat at 
Chickamauga by a brilliant victory 
at Chattanooga, Nov. 24-25, 
which opened the w'ay into the 
heart of the Confederacy. Lincoln 
called him to Washington to take 
command of all the Federal armies 
and, after some hesitation. Grant 
decided to take over the eastern 
armies and leave the w’est to his 
lieutenant, Sherman. 

North Wax Weary 

From this time, the only hope 
of the South was in war w'eariness 
in the North. Southern hopes of 
British intervention had faded 
with the decision of the British 
government not to permit the 
sailing of the “ Laird rams ” to 
break the blockade (see Alabama 
Claims). But w'ar weariness was 
grow'ing in the South, too ; con- 
scription was increasingly un- 
popular; some state governors 
were increasingly hostile to Pre- 
sident Davis, and everywhere the 
Northern troops penetrated slavery 
collapsed, for in the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Sept. 23, 1862, 


Lincoln had declared that, from 
Jan. 1, 1863, all slaves in regions 
then in rebellion against the Union 
would be “ for ever free.” 

The Unpopular " Draft ” 

In the North, the ‘‘ draft ” was 
a particularly unpopular form of 
conscription as rich men could buy 
substitutes while poor men had to 
fight. But the North was enjoying 
a boom as well as enduring a war, 
while the South W'as growing more 
and more impoverished. Yet un- 
til the early autumn of 1864 the 
South still had a chance to win. 
Grant, advancing on Richmond, 
was held up by Lee in a series of 
brilliant defensive battles that in- 
flicted terrible losses on the Federal 
troops, caused great discontent in 
the North, and forced Grant to 
abandon the direct approach and, 
like McClellan, move his army to 
the rivers of the seaboard. From 
these bases he settled dowm to a 
long siege of Petersburg, the 
fortress covering Richmond. His 
lieutenant, Sherman, advancing 
on the great railw'ay centre of 
Atlanta, was held up by Genera! 
Joseph E. Johnston ; he W'as mak- 
ing very slow progress, and W'as 
suffering very heavy losses. Lee, by 
dispatching Jubal "A. Early (1816- 
94) to raid W'ashington from the 
valley of Virgim'a, caused further 
alarm and despondency. Lincoln 
was convinced that he w'ould not 
be re-elected, and the Democratic 
platform for the presidential elec- 
tion of 1864 was summed up as 
“ the war is a failure.” 

Luck changed; Jefferson Davis, 
a professional soldier by training, 
replaced the cautious Johnston by 
the dashing John Bell Hood 
(1831-79), who attacked Sherman, 
was badly beaten, &nd had to give 
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deroga. commanding the route by 
Lake Champlain to Montreal. anS 










American forces. As earJy as 
March, 177B, the British evacuated 
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next and he had not instructed them to 


Trouble came also from another attacking force of 3,000. 


vaded New York, Howe was plan 


sippi under the rule of a despotic 
miutarv covemor at Quebec. The 
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colonies. The climax came when 
the British Parliament, as a penalty 
for the riotous incidents in Boston, 
passed in 1774 a bill closing the 
port of Boston until it should 
make amends. General Gage was 
made governor of Massachusetts, 
and had at hand a large military 
force. 

War was now near. With 
Massachusetts and Yirginia leading, 
a Continental Congress gathered at 
Philadelphia in the autumn of 1774 
the colonies in act:' 
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THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE : TWO CONTEMPORARY COLONIAL PAINTINGS 



Full tribal dress of a Sioux chief and his wife ; his head-dress is of eagles’ feathers, and he carries a combined pipe 
and tomahawk. The Sioux Indians lived on the northern Atlantic slope of North America 
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leaf-liTit, the Guiana pile-house, the 
Pa’^vnee earth-lodge, the Bororo 
bachelor-hut, the clustered adobe 
houses of the Pueblos, and the 
massive architecture of Mexico and 
Peru. The art of burning bricks 
was never attained. 

Social Institatioiis 

At the time of the discovery the 
system of clans in which the 
woman and not the man was the 
dominating link was giving way in 
some tribal groups to the opposite 
system. The Hurons lived in long 
houses of interrelated families 
with a matron in charge. The 
separate family dw^elling was raie. 
Polygamy, wiiere permissible, was 
ill practice limited by ways and 
means ; many tribes are essen- 
tiallv monogamous. Prudential 
infanticide w'as practised here and 
there. Every clan had its totem 
name, but, except In iome N.W. 
tribes, the totem system as a 
means to exogamy was less rigid 
than in Australia. Taboos usually 
had an exogamous purpose. 

Tattooing, although less general 
than body-paint, was widely 
spread- This, as well as head- 
deformation and some other 
mutilations, probabty came across 
the Pacific. The commoner form 
of head- flattening was accom- 
plished by pressing cradleboards 
upon the forehead, as among the 
Choctaws ; a rarer form produced 
a conical occiput- Initiation fre- 
quently^ involved torture. A 
poultice of living ants is used 
in the Amazon forests ; red pepper 
is rubbed into the punctured 
backs of Carib girls ; some young 
Algonquin braves were lashed to 
posts by thongs passed through 
incisions in the breast. 


ment and currency, which when 
formed into belts served as treaty 
records. 

The universal tendance of the 
dead betokens, with one or tw'o 
dubious exceptions, a belief in a 
life beyond the grave. A wide- 
spread custom was to enclose the 
unbumed remains in baskets or 
urns. Cremation w'as rare, and, 
apart from the Aztecs, human 
sacrifice also. The primitive ani- 
mism brought from Asia developed 
less into ancestor-worship than into 
nature- worship. Almost every- 
where is found an order of spirit- 
mediators, usually called shamans, 
although American shamanism 
differs radically from the Asian. 
Some of these mediums discharged 
the functions of medicine-men 
as well. 

Symbolic dancing was preva- 
lent. Ceremonial halls or medicine- 
lodges are common throughout 
the N. The sweat-houses of many 
tribes had a ritual origin. Drums 
and rattles were the chief musical 
instruments ; woodwind got as 
far as the rare whistle and flute, 
strings as far as the rarer musical 
bow^ The Siouan buffalo dance, 
the Ii'oquoiau com dance, and the 
sun dance of the plains generally 
were magico-religious manifesta- 
tions. The Hopi snake dance is a 
rain-making rite. A universal 
belief in a Great Spirit is wrongly 
attributed to N. America. There 
is a copious mythology of creation 
legends and explanations of natural 
phenomena. In 1918 G. W. Cronyn 
produced a volume of aboriginal 
American verse entitled The Path 
on the Rainbow, an anthology of 
songs and chants from the Indians 
of N. America. 


In the hunting communities ®he Present and the Future 

tribal life tended to retain the At the discovery in 1492 the 
primitive form of control by the P^p^l^tion N. of Mexico is esti- 
elders. The confederacies of the N. mated to have been 1,150,000. 
plains recognized the hereditary The number in Canada at the 1951 
principle in the election of chiefs, census was 136,407 ; in the U.S.A. 
who among the Iroquois owed the 1950 census it was 343,410. 
their position to the choice of the Mexico has perhaps 5,000,000. 
women. Agricultural land and The number for Central America 
hunting grounds w'ere held in is put at 9,400,000, for S. America 
common by the tribe. On this 4,851,000. European and negro 
accoxmt the so-called “ nations ” immigrations have led to much 
never reached the form of settled miscegenation, and this mixed ele- 
states, except so far as this term ment is a significant factor in the 
applies to the ancient civihzations. politics of Latin America. The N. 

Issues of peace and war were American tribes have been placed 
determined at tribal councils, by the Canadian and the U.S. 
whereat calumet and tomahawk governments for the most part in 
were ceremonial accessories which reservations. Although some are 
have given rise to the phrases dying out, the total is recognizably 
“ the pipe of peace ” and bury- increasing. Outstanding men, e.g. 
ing the hatchet.” In the Iroquois Hiawatha, Pontiac, Red Cloud, and 
and Muskogee region enemy scalps, Tecumseh, have been prominent 
as trophies of war, were sometimes in history, not to speak of the 
mounted on poles for the women’s Aztec and Inca dymasties. Tam- 
sealp-dances. Wampum comprises many, a Delaware sachem, is im- 
strings of shell beads used for oma* mortaliseil In a political nick- 


name ; a Zapotec, Benito Juarez, 
was president of Mexico, But 
the Amerind character lacks the 
quality of permanence in the 
presence of the more versatile 

ability of the white peoples. 

Classification of Amebucan 
Indians. Arctic : Long-headed, 
short { 5 ft. 2 ins. to 5 ft. 4 ins. ). 
Eskimos, Aleuts. 

X. Pacific slope : Round-headed, 
medium ( 5 ft. 6 ms. ). Haidas, Tling- 
its, Xootkas, Tsimshians ; Kwakiuti, 
Salishes. 

X. Atlantic slope : Medium - 
headed, medium to tall (5 ft. 6 ins. 
to 5 ft- 9 ins.). Algonquian : X., 
Algonquins, Crees, Ojibwas (Ohip- 
pewasj ; W., Black feet; X.E., 
Micmacs ; E., Mohicans, (Mahicana, 
Mohegans). Athapascan: X., 
Athapascans, Chipewyans, Hares ; 
W., Hupa ; S., Apaches, Xavahos. 
Beothukan : Beothuks. Caddoan : 
Pawnees. Iroquoian : Iroquois 
(Cayugas, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Senecas, Hurons), Cherokees, Mo- 
hawks, Tuscaroras. Muskogian : 
Muskogees, Creeks, Seniinoles ; 
Chiekasaws, Choctaws ; Xatchez. 
Shoshonian : Shoshoni, Comanches, 
Utes; Hopi. Siouan: Sioux, 
Assiniboins, Dakotas, Blackfeet. 
Zunian : Zuni ; Pueblo Indians. 

Central : Round-headed, short. 
Shoshonian : Xahua, Aztec, Pipils. 
Sonoran ; Opata, Pima, Huichols. 
Huaxtecan : Huaxtec, Maya, 
Quiche, Toltec, Totonae, Chontal and 
Lacandons. Otomi, Seri; Mixtec, 
Zapotec ; Tarascan ; Chorotegan ; 
Nicarao ; Sumo-Mosquito. 

Andean (S. Pacific slope): 
Round-headed, short. Chibcha, 
Guetar, Talamancan, Quichua, Inca, 
Aymara, Caichaqui* 

Porestal (S. Atlantic slope): 
Round-headed and medium -headed, 
short- Caraio, Caribs.Tupi, Guarani, 
Guarayos, C o c a m a s , Omaguas 
Umauas, Chiriguanos, Chiquitos, 
Mojos, Panos Caraipunas, Cashibos, 
Conibos- Axawak, Anti, Warrau, 
Taeanas Araunas, Jivaros. 
Guaycunis Matacos, Mbayas, Abi- 
pones, T o b a s ; Charruas. Tall : 
Bororos. Long-headed : Botocudos 
Aymores, Tapuya. 

Austral : (a) Pampean : round- 
headed, short. Araucanians, 
Puelche, Pampas Indians. (6) 
Patagonian : round-headed, tall (5 
ft. lU ins.). Tehuelche (Patagon- 
ians). (c)Fuegian : medium-headed, 
short (5 ft. 2 ins.), Alakalufs ; 
Onas ; Yahgans. 

BihliGgra'phy. Xative Races of 
the Pacific States, H. H. Bancroft, 
1874—76; Among the Indians of 
Guiana, Sir Everard F. im Thurn, 
18S3 ; The American Race, D. G. 
Brinton, 1892; Handbook of 
American Indians North of Mexico, 
F. W. Hodge and others, 1907—10: 
Central and South America, A. H. 
Keane, 1909—11 ; We Indians, by 
the last of the great chiefs, trans. 
C. Turner, 1931 ; The Indians of 
Canada, D. Jennesa, 1934 ; The 
Indians’ Book, ed. N. Curtis, 1937 ; 
The American Indian, C. Wissler, 
1938 ; The Savages of America^ 

H. 1953* 
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contain few expresfcioiis unfamiliar pouches but 
to an English reader. This gener- when a nectar- 
alisation, of course, does not apply seeking bee 
to the American drama ; nor to the touches their 
American novel, comprising as it filament they 
does a large proportion of dialogue, spring out and 
The invasion of England by dust it with 
Americanisms alarms Englishmen pollen. Alter* 
who are concerned about the native names 
purity of the language. There are mountain 
are some who are afraid that laurel, calico 
before long the King’s English bush, and 
will be superseded by the Presi- spoonwood. 
dent’s English. The fears, how- American 
ever natural, are not based upon Legion. Or- 
any real cause for anxiety^. The ganization of 



native names 
are mountain 
laurel, calico 
bush, and 
spoonwood. 

American 
Legion. Or- 
ganization of 


American, or 
Mountain, Laurel 

Americans who 


process of naturalisation has been served as soldiers, sailors, or air- 
going on from the very first, and nien in the Eirst and Second Great 
in the main the language has been \\'ars. It was founded in Paris in 


enriched by it. It would surprise 
most Englishmen to learn how 
many Americanisms, which origin- 
ally had a hostile reception here, 
are now a part of their own speech. 
As late as the middle of the 19th 
century' the use of progress as a 
verb was deprecated as un- 
English. Even the most extreme 
linguistic protectionist does not 
hesitate today to employ such 
American neologisms as boarding 
house, graveyard, outdoors, over- 
coat, patent leather, and tele- 
gram. The American film has 
exerted a considerable influence, 
but mainly in the substitution, 
through its greater picturesque- 
ness and vivacity, of American for 
English slang. It may be doubted 



March, 1919, 
at a meeting 
of representa- 
tives from all 
the U.8. divi- 
sions that had 
served in 
France. It 
was afterwards 

American Legion. 

OfScial "button the u . o . A . , 

posts being 
set up in each state, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. In 1955 
membership w'as about 3.000,000. 

American Loan, 1946. For 
details of this financial arrangement 
see under Loan. 

American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. Museum in Kew 


whether, apart from slang, either York, founded in 1869. It adjoins 
the Holh'wood film or the billeting Central Park West at 79th Street, 
of L".S. troops in Great Britain has It is not only strong in collections 
affected the Englishman’s speech illustrating the fauna of the con- 
us much as some suppose. \\ bile tinent, but contains tlie Tiffany' 
he no longer needs an interpreter collection of gems and a unic^ue 
to explain to him w'hat is meant exhibit of Peruvian antiquities, 
by an elevator or a valise, he has The Rothschild collection, ae- 
not incorporated these terms in quired in 1932, helps to make the 
his own everyday vocabulary. study collection of birds the largest 

Herbert w. Horwiii in the World, comprising 750, OCO 
Bibliography. The 

America n Language, ' ” -r*,..- 

H . L . M e n c k e n , A ' 

4th ed., 1936, and ' & 

supplements, _ 1945, ' ' 

in showy clusters. 

In a iie^y opened 
flower the stamens 

.i,.Q K ■ 1-+4.T Amencan Museum oi Natural History, New York, 

aie lieia, m uttlc hoiisin? collections of immpnsft mine n.nfl interist 
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American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
housing collections of immense value and interest 


specimens. Many” specimens of 
birds, etc., are arranged to show 
their environiiieiit and habits. 

American Notes for General 
Circulation. The title of a work 
published in Oct., 1842, containing 
(,'harles Dickens's impressions oi 
his visit to the U.S.A. and Canada 
in the first six months of that y'ear. 
Boston, Lowell, Xew York, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore. 
Cincinnati, .St. Louis, Lebanon. 
Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec 
were described, as were the Ohio, 
the Potomac, the Mississippi, Nia- 
gara, and the prairie. Dickens's 
strong criticisms of American 
institutions were hotly resented, 
but after his second visit, 1867-68, 
he arranged that a preface should 
be added to all subsequent edi- 
tions stating that his criticisms 
had no longer any justification. 

American Organ, Musical in- 
strument of the harmonium type. 
The wind is drawn through the 
reeds, not blo'U’n through, as in the 
harmonium, which the American 
organ has superseded. 

American Volunteer Group. 
Group of Lj^.S. airmen in the 
Second Great War, who resigned 
LLS. commissions to join the 
China Air Force and protect the 
U.S. lease-lend convoys passing 
along the Burma Road. They' 
achieved a remarkable record 
against the Japanese in Burma, 
notably’’ at Rangoon early in 1942. 
Form^ early in 1941, under Col. 
(later Gen.) Chennault, the grouj) 
was absorbed in July, 1942, into 
the L^.iS. Army Air Force in China, 
where the men were nicknamed 
the Flying Tigers. 

American Wax of 1812, The. 
The war of 1812 betw'een the 
U.8.A. and Great Britain opened 
with the passing of a declaration 
of war by Congress on June 18, 
1812, and ended, formally, with 
the signing of the treaty of Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1814. The treaty that 
ended the war did not mention 
the American grievances that had 
led to its outbreak ; and the most 
famous battle of the war, the defeat 
of General Pakenham’s expedition 
against New Orleans, Jan. 8, 
1815, by Andrew Jackson (g.r.) 
took place after peace had been 
made, but before news of the treaty' 
had reached North America. The 
war is sometimes called the 
Second War of Independence, but 
it might more truthfuUy be called 
the War of Canadian Independence 
for it decided that Canada was not 
to be forcibly annexed to the 
United States. 

The ostensible cause of the war 
was the manner of the exercise of 
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Oileans. There were vggue plans 
of appealing to the assumed loyalty 
to Spain of the Creoles, but there 
was no fifth column ” in Lou- 
isiana, and the British troops, ad- 
vancing in close order against the 
Americans entrenched behind cot- 
ton bales, were swept away by the 
fleadlv rifle fire of Andrew Jack- 
son’s frontiersmen. 

The results of the war were few. 
The most important was the des- 
truction of the U.S. dream of an 
easy eomtuest of Canada. The wmr 
etided whatever hopes there still 
remained of creating an Indian 
buffer state. The bitter squabbles 
between the weak President Madi- 
son and Congress showed that 
without an effective executive 
leadership the United States is 
almost hicapable of wedging war. 

D. W. Brogan 

Bibliography. The History of the 
Navy of the United States, J. 
Fenimore Cooper, 1S39 ; History of 
the United States during the Ad- 
ministrations of Thomas Jefferson 
and of James Madison, Henry 
Adams, 1889-91, new ed. 1930 ; 
Sea Power in its relations to the 
War of 1812, A. T. Mahan, 1905 ; 
The Diplomacy of the War of 1812. 
Frank A. Updyke, 1915 ; Expan- 
sionists of 1812, Julius W. Pratt, 
1925. 

America’s Cup. See America 
Cup. 

Americium. Artificial radio- 
active element, symbol Am, atomic 
no. 95, first made at Berkelev, 
I'alif., ill 1944-45 by bombarding 
uranmm-238 with a-particles. It 
emits X-rays and lias a half-life 
of 500 years. 

Amerighi, Michelangelo. 
Name of the Italian painter more 
familiar as Caravaggio (q'.'T.). 

Amerigo Vespucci. See, Ves- 
pucci, Amerigo. 

Amerind. Term denoting the 
aboriginal American peoples. It 
was introduced in 1898 by J. W. 
Powell (1834-1902), director of the 
bureau of American ethnology, 
as a compendious synonym for 
American Indian or Redskin. 

Amerongen. Village of the 
Netherlands, in the province of 
Utrecht. It is 16 m. S.E. of 
Utrecht and contains the castle of 
Amerongen, seat of Count Ben- 
tinck, to which the German em- 
peror, William II, fled at the end 
of the First Great War. Pop. 
(1947) 3,413. 

Amersfoort. Town of the 
Netherlands in the province of 
Utrecht. A rly. junction, on the 
Eem, 14 m. E.N.E. of Utrecht, it 
has engineering, food processing, 
and other factories, and is the 
market town for the neighbour- 


hood. It received a city charter in 
1259. It has an old church tower, 
left standing after the church was 
destroyed by an explosion ; the 
Great Church (S. George’s) dates 
from 1248. Part of the ancient 
walls, one old town gate, and two 
water gates stiU stand. It was the 
birthplace of John van Olden- 
barneveldt. Pop. (1947) 55,996. 

Amersham. Market town of 
Buckinghamshire, England, 24 m. 
W.N.W. of London. Served by 
rlv. and London Transport, it has 
chair and straw-plait factories, 
flour mills, breweries, and a centre 
for distributing radio-active iso- 
topes produced at Harwell. S. 
Mary’s church is a fine old build- 
ing with brasses and other monu- 
ments. In the main street are the 
market house, 1682, and alms- 
houses of earlier date. The old 
name, mentioned in Domesday, 
was Agmondesham. Pop. (1951) 
10,894. 

Amery, Leopold (Charles 
Maurice) Stennett (1873-1955). 
British politician and writer. Born 
at Gorakhpur, India, Nov. , 22, 
1873, and educated at Harrow 
and Balliol College, Oxford, he 
became a fellow of All Souls and 
a barrister. He j oined the editorial 
staff of The Times in 1899, acting 
as its chief war correspondent in 
the South African war. Elected 
M.P. for S. Birmingham (later 
8parkbrook) 
as a tariff re- 
former in 
1911, and re- 
taining the 
.seat until 
1945, he be- 
came first 
lord of the ad- 
miralty 1922, 
secretary of 
state for the 
colonies 1924-29, secretary of state 
for India 1940—45. He was made 
C.H. 1945. He wrote the Times 
History of the S. African War, com- 
pleted 1909 and published memoirs, 
My Political Life (two vols.), 1953. 
He died Sept. 16, 1955. 

Ames, Leslie (b. 1905). Eng- 
lish professional cricketer. Bom 
at EUiam, Kent, Dec. 5, 1905, he 
joined the staff of the Kent county 
cricket club in 1924 and became 
a regular member of the county XI 
in 1926. Although a fine forcing 
batsman, scoring 2,482 runs in 
1932, and 3,058 in 1933, he first 
played for England as wicket- 
keeper, against S. Africa in 1929 
(having toured Australia in 1928- 
29 without playing m test matches). 
That summer he created a record 
by catching 79 batsmen, stumping 



L. S. Amery. 
British politician 


48. In the 19.30s England's first 
choice as vicketkeeper, in 1950 lit* 
was the first professional appointed 
to the M.C.C. selection committee. 
He retired in 1951 after playing in 
47 test matches for England. 
During his career he had made 
37,245 runs, 102 centuries, 700 
catches and 415 stumpings. 

Amesbiiry. Market town of 
Wiltshire, England, on the Avon 
near the S.E. edge of Salisbury 
Plain. The former Benedictine 
abbey was traditionally the retreat 
of Guinevere, wife of King Arthur. 
Here in 1727 John Gay wrote 
The Beggar’s Opera. There i.s a 
large Norman, and Early English 
church. Earthworks known as 
Vespasian’s Camp are probably 
prehistoric. Stonehenge lies 4 m. 
to the W.N.W., Woodhenge 2 m. 
to the N.E. Pop. (1951) 4,235. 

Amethyst. Variety of quartz 
of lilac to purple colour, due 
probably to the presence of small 
amounts of manganese. Well- 
formed crystals are found lining 
cavities in mineral veins : thev 
often show a zonary structure of 
alternate dark and light bands. 
They have a hardness of 7 on 
Moh’s scale. They are found in 
Brazil, Ceylon, and the Urals. 
The ancients believed them to be a 
remedy against drunkenness, their 
name being derived from Gk. 
ametkystos,, drunkenness. 

Oriental amethyst is a violet- 
coloured variety of corundum of 
gem quality. 

Amethyst, H.M.S. British war- 
ship. A frigate of 1,490 toms, her 
armament including six 4-in. and 
eight 2-pdr. guns, she was launched 
in 1943, had a speed of 20 knots 
and a complement of 192. On 
April 20, 1949 (when Mao Tse- 
tung’s followers were crossing the 
Yang-tse-kiang in force), the 
Amethyst, proceeding up the river 
towards Nanking with supplies for 
the British embassy and to protect 
British nationals, came under 
heavy fii^e from Chinese Com- 
munist batteries, was severely 
damaged, and ran aground on 
Rose I., 75 m. below Shanghai. 
Other British warships made 
abortive attempts to reach the 
vessel. After three months of un- 
successful negotiating for a safe- 
conduct, the Amethyst’s com- 
mander, Lt.-Cdr. J. S. Kerans, 
steamed down the river on July 30, 
coming under heavy fire at least 
twice, and succeeded in re-joining 
the British fleet. 

On them return home in Nov., 
the members of the ship’s company, 
in addition to recognitions of 
individual feAts of gallantry, were 
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Aimdines. Organic compounds 
that contain amidogen (NHg) and 
imidogen (NH) attached to the 
same carbon atom. Aeetamidine, 
for example, may have its formula 
written CgHgNa express the 

constitution referred to above, 

CH3-C(NH)-NH2. 

Azoidol OR DlAin^O -PHENOL 
HYDROCHLORrDE. Photographic 
developer discovered by Gauche 
in 1869. It is used by dissolving 
1|- gr. in a solution of 48 gr. of 
sodfum sulphite in 1 oz. of water. 

Ainidop3rriiie. Powerful anal- 
gesic drug of the coal-tar group, 
symbol C13HJ7ON3. White, crystal- 
line, odourless powder, made by the 
reduction of nitrosophenazone and 
subsequent treatment with methyl 
iodide. Prolonged administration 
mav cause the blood disease known 
as agranulocytosis. 

Amiel, Henri Frederic (182 1- 
81). Swiss author. Born at Geneva, 
Sept. 27, 1821, he was an orphan 

at the age of 
twelve. He 
spent a wan- 
dering student 
life in Ger- 
many, 1 1 cl 1 y, 
and elsewhere 
in Europe, 
contributed to 
t h e Biblio- 
theque Uni- 
verselle de 
Geneve, became professor first of 
aesthetics and French literature 
and then of moral philosophy at 
Geneva, and wrote verse, but is best 
remembered for his posthumous 
Journal Intinie of 17,000 MS. 
pages, 1848-81. Parts of the 
Journal were published in 1883-4, 
with an introduction by Amiel's 
friend Edmond Scherer. An 
English translation by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward appeared in 1885. 

The Journal, which has been 
compared, not very happily, with 
SenancouFs Obermann and Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, is saturated 
with the spirit of a devout melau- 
eholy, influenced profoundly by 
Buddhistic philosophy and current 
German pessimism. While an ex- 
ample of the paralysis caused by 
excessive introspection, it reveals, 
as Matthew Arnold pointed out in a 
memorable essay, fine gifts of mind 
in its literary and social criticism. 
Amiel died at Geneva, May 11, 
1881. Consult Essays in Criticism, 
Matthew Arnold, repr. 1903. 

Amiens. A citv of France. It 
stands on the Somme, mainly on 
the left bank, 81 m. N. of Paris, 
and is the capital of the depart- 
ment ^pf Somme. The river divides 
into a number of branches, and 



Amiens arms 


these, with its tributaries the Avre 
and the Selle, form canals in the 
lower part of the town. It has 

hence been 

called the Little^^^^^^^ 
Venice. The 
oldest part of 
the city is on 
the right bank ; 
the business 
quarters are on 
the left bank 
and around 
them are 
modern suburbs. The old town 
has narrow irregular streets. Boule- 
vards ocr-upy the site of the old 
fortifications. 

The finest building in Amiens is 
the Gothic cathedral. It was built 
mainly in the 1 3th century and is 
remarkable for its size, for the won- 
derful stonework of the W. facade, 
and for its choir stalls. It was re- 
stored by Viollet-lc-Huc. Other 
important churches are 8. Ger- 
main, vS. Leu, S. Reaii, and tLe 
modern 8. Jacques. 

The citadel dates from the 
16th century and the prefecture 
from the 18th. The hotel de ville 
has been almost entirely rebuilt. 
Modem buildings include the palais 


Henri P. Amiel, 
Swiss author 



the belfry and the Hotel Hieu may 
be mentioned. There is a special 
workmen’s quarter. 

Amiens is an important manu- 
facturing and distributing centre. 
Its industries include the spinning 
and weaving of textiles — cotton, 
wool, flax, silk, etc. — and the 
making of velvet, hosiery, etc. 
Machinery, chemicals, and sugar are 
also produced. The industrial im- 
portance of Amiens dates from the 
i2th century, and it is the cradle of 
the French cotton manufactures. 
In the neighbourhood to the X.E. 
market -gardening is largely carried 
on, and the produce, with that of 
the local farms, is a considerable 
item of trade. Amiens is an im- 
portant railway centre and has 
quays for the shipping on the 
river. Trollev-huses run through 
many of the streets. 

Amiens in History 

Amiens was a Gallic settlement 
and in the 4th century the seat of 
a bishop. Later it was part of 
Flanders until 1185, when it be- 
came French. From 1435 to 1477 
it was included in Burgundy, but, 
recovered by France, it was 
until the Revolution the capital of 
Picardy. It surrendered to the 
Germans on Xov. 28, 1870. During 
the First Great War, after a Ger- 
man occupation that lasted only a 
few davs before the battle of the 
Marne in Sept., 1914, it became 
chief centre of mJlitarv communi- 
cations in northern France. The 
German offensive of March, 1918, 
brought it within gunfire and for 
several weeks it was in danger, 
f Shells caused some damage to the 
! cathedral. The Alhes w^ere unable 
to use the main trunk line from 
Amiens to Paris until the battle 
of Amiens (g.r. ) finally cleared the 
town in Aug., 1918. 

In the Second Great War, Ger- 
man troops reached Amiens on 


de justice, the 
public library, 
colleges, and 
schools. There 
are many old 
houses and some 
fine squares. The 
Museum of Pic- 
ardy has a valu- 
able collection of 
paintings, anti- 
quities, etc., in- 
cluding frescoes 
by Puvis de 
Chavannes. The 
Promenade de la 
Hotoie is a fine 
open space, while 



Amiens, Museum of Picardy, built 1854-64 ; and 
(above) 16th century portion of the hdtel de ville 
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ammunition and the extent of witnessed. The pope’s support 
their casualties obliged them to of Henry, Louis’s own conception 
carry out retirements farther of kingship, and the fact that the 


out 

north. The prestige of the German 
staff was shattered ; Ludendorff 
immediately advised his govern- 
ment to make peace. He sub- 
sequently referred 
Aug. 8, 1918, 
as the black 
day ” in the Ids- 
tury of the Ger- 
man army. The 
effect on the 
British army was 
most inspiring. 

Great success had 
been won by the 
skill and deter- 
mination of the 
troops, of whom 
the Canadians 
and Australians 
received special 
praise from Haig. 

An advance was 
made to a total 
depth of 12 miles, 
such as had been 
equalled in no 
previous Allied 
offensive in the 
same time. This 
victory was the 
more remarkable 
for two further 
reasons : it fol- 
lowed the defeats 
which the British 


two kings had married sisters, 
perhaps combined to influence 
the award, Jan. 23, 1264. It 
restored full power and jurisdic- 



Amiens battlefield, showiug the extent of territory 
recovered hrom the Germans in four days of fighting 


army had suffered in the great tion to Henry, and was confirmed 
German offensive, and proved that by Pope Urban IV. The barons 
army to be more than a match refused to accept the decision and 
for the enemy in open warfare, a the civil war was renewed. Se.e 
point on which there had been Barons’ War. 
some donbt. Am i e ns , Treaty op. Signed 

Amiens, Mise of. Name given between the U.K. and Prance on 
to: (1) the reference to Louis IX March 27, 1802. Spain and Hol- 
of France of a dispute between land ’were parties, but merely as 
Henry III and the English barons ; vassals of Napoleon. Negotiations 
(2) the judgement awarded by began in March, 1801. Napoleon 
Louis. Henry’s misrule at home agreed to some concessions, and a 
and military failures abroad, his preliminary treaty was signed on 
gifts to foreign favourites and Oct. 1. The final treaty provided 
submission to papal exactions, led that Malta shordd be returned to 
the baronial party, headed by the Knights of S. John, the U.K. 
Simon de Montfort, to take power should restore aU its conquests 
out of his hands. In 1258 the except Ceylon and Trinidad, and 
great council or baronial assembly France should compensate the 
(afterwards Called the Mad Par- prince of Orange for the loss of his 
liament) drew up the Provisions of possessions. Egypt was to be 
Oxford and compelled Henry to restored to Turkey and the Cape of 
accept their establishment of a Good Hope to the Dutch, while 
representative oligarchy. Quarrels France was to withdraw from Home 
among the barons encouraged and Naples. The chief representa- 
Henrv to try to recover his tive of the U-K. was the Marquess 
power ; he obtained papal absolu- Cornwallis and of France J oseph 
tion from his oaths to observe the Bonaparte. The treaty proved to 
provisions, and in 1262 an in- be merely a truce in the long 
decisive civil war broke out. In struggle, for the war broke out 
1263 it was decided to refer the again in May 1803. 
matter to Louis, whose reputation AJXliliidivi Islands* Northern 
for justioe and piety are thereby gtoup of the Tiaceadive mtal 


islands, which are administratively 
a part of the state of Madras, 
Inia ; they lie in the Arabian 
Sea about 200 m. W. of the 
Malabar coast. They are five in 
number — Chetlat, Kiitan, Kar- 
damat, Amini, and Bitra, of which 
the first four are inhabited and are 
rilled locaUv bv headmen. The 
people are Mahomedans. probably 
originally’ from Malabar : they 
speak Malayalam. They depend 
for their existence upon coconut 
palms, with \'thich the Islaitds are 
densely planted ; nuts, and, in a 
smaller degree, coir and mats are 
traded for rice. Pop. (19.51) 7,043. 

Amines. Organic chemical 
compounds formed by the replace- 
ment of one or more of the hydro- 
gen atoms in ammonia by hydro- 
carbon groupings ; for this reason 
they have also been called am- 
monia bases. Amines are ciaist d 
as primary, secondary, or tertiary 
according to whether one, two, or 
three atoms of hydrogen on am- 
monia are replaced. They can 
also be divided into aromatic or 
aliphatic compounds, depending 
on whether or not an aryl group 
is included in the substituents 
directly attached to the nitrogen 
atom. These two types of amines 
differ very much in chemical and 
physical properties : the aromatic 
compounds are much more im- 
portant commercially, especially 
in the dye industry. 

With the exception of alkaloids, 
most of which are heterocyclic 
compounds, the amines are not 
very widely distributed in nature. 
Some of the simpler aliphatic 
compounds are found as the de- 
composition products of animal 
and vegetable organisms ; di- and 
trimethylamine are responsible for 
the smell of herring brine ; methyl - 
amine occurs in Mermrialm peren- 
nis ; and trimethylamine is foimd 
in hawthorn blossom. 

Derivatives of the amines in 
which a carboxyl ( — CO OH) 
group is attached to the same car- 
bon atom as a primary amino 
group — the Amino Acids {v.i .) — 
are of very wide occurrence in 
combination. 

The most important property of 
the amines is that they are, like 
ammonia, basic and consequently 
form salts. The simpler amines 
of the aliphatic series are volatile, 
inflammable substances, which will 
saponify esters and will precipitate 
oxides from the salts of many 
heavy metals. They have a fish^^ 
ammoniacal smell and are very 
solilble in water. All these proper- 
ties become less with increase in 
inolecitlar weight. The aroirlatic 
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the manufacture 
of springs, preci- 
sion instruments, 
and furniture. 
Pop. (1951) 
6,576. 

Ammersee . 

Lake of Bavaria, 
W. Germany, 
20 m. S.W. of 
Munich. Formed 
by the river 
Amnier, which 
flows through it 
from S. to N., it 
is 10 m. long by 
4 m. wide, and 
is 1,750 ft. above 

- ' sea level. It is 

Atn inan. Street in the modern part of this ancient city, ri \ ^r_ 

the capital of the Hashimite kingdom of Jordan . i i i 

formedlakes 

Sasso (Aquila province, Italy), which characterise the plateau 
Luring the Imperial and Constan- between the Alps and the Jura, 
tine periods it was a flourishing and which drain into the upper 
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acting on the coil is independent 
of the setting of the coil. 

IVith no current flowing, the 
pointer P fixed to the coil sets in a 
position such that the opposed 
torques of the springs just balance 
one another. IVhen current is 
passed through the coil the 
mechanical force acting on the 
coil causes it to rotate until this 
force is just balanced by the 
mechanical torque produced by 
tuisting the springs. Since this is 




city. ~ Many Roman remains, in- Danube, 
eluding an amphitheatre, aque- Ammeter. Instrument for 
ducts, and splendid mausoleums, measuring electric current. The 
have been found here. passage of an electric current 

Amlwch. Urban district, sea- through a conductor produces 
side resort, and seaport of Angle- magnetic, thermal, and chemical 
sey, Wales. The port is dry at low effects, any one of which can be 
water. It is on the N. coast, 24 m. used to measure the magnitude of 
X.W. of Bangor, and is served by the electric current. In a galvano- 
railwey. It has an old church and meter the interaction of the mag- 
some antiquarian relics. Indus- netic field produced by a current 



magnetic, thermal, and chemical 
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tries include the manufacture of 
tobacco and the extraction of 
bromine from sea water. Pop. 
(1951) 2,700. 

Amman. Capital of Jordan. 
The Rabbath-Ammon of the Bible, 
and the Philadelphia, of the Alex- 


in a coil of "wire and the magnetic 
field of a permanent magnet gives 
rise to a mechanical force acting 
on the coil and the magnet propor- 
tional to the current. Fig. 1 shows 
a moving-coil ammeter in which 
this mechanical force, acting on 


-I 


andrian Greeks, it is 50 in. E.I'^'.E. the coil W, is balanced against the 
of Jerusalem, on the IVady Zerqa. torsion of t’wo phosphor-bronze 
It is on the Hejaz rly., is a road spiral springs S. The coil, which 
junction, and has an airfield, and has a cylindrical soft iron core, is 
is the chief industrial centre of mount^ on jewel bearings in tlie 
Jordan, with a variety of manu- air gap G betw'een the concave pole 
factures, iiowTr plant, and print- pieces of the permanent magnet M. 
ing works. The ruins attract The field in the gap is radial an'd 
tourists. In the First Great War uniform, so that for a given cur- 


Ammau was an important Turkish 
base ; it was captured by AUenby’s 
troops Sept. 25, 1918. The town 
grew rapidly after the Second 
Great War. Pop. (est. 1954) 
200,000. 

Ammanati, Baetolommeo 


rent through the coil the force 


Core O 


H, Jewel 
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proportional to the angle of rota- 
tion, the angular deflection of the 
ixvintor is proportional to the 
current flowing. 

The range of an ammeter can be 
extended b\’ connecting across the 
terminals of the in.stiiimeiit resist- 
ance shunts which divert know'n 
fractions of the current {e.g. 9/10 
or 99/100). The moving-coil type 
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architect, born in Settignano, 
Florence. Follower of Sansovino 
and Michelangelo, he worked in 
Florence, Venice, Rome, and 
Lucca. Among his more famous 
works are the Neptune Fountain 
and the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, 
Palazzo Giugni in Lucca, and the 
CoUegio Romano in Rome. 

Ammanford. Urban district 
of Carmarthenshire, Wales, 12 m. 
N. of Swansea, served by rly. In- 
dustries include coal mining and 




























Ammeisee. One of the rivei-fonned 

of which flow 


lakes of the Bavarian Alps, the waters 
to the Danube 
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Ammonal. Name given to an 
important class of high explosives 
which contain ammonium nitrate 
and powdered aluminium (hence 
the name). The use of aluminium 
in explosives appears first to have 
been suggested by Escales, a 
German chemist, in 1899, and 
patents covering the manufacture 
and use of explosives of this type 
were taken out by a Viennese 
manufacturer, Carl Roth, in 1900. 
Aluminium is employed on account 
of its liigh temperature of com- 
bustion, as, the explosion gases 
being highly heated, greater powder 
is developed by the explosive. 

The aluminium is usually pre- 
pared by disintegrating a jet of 
liquid metal with a blast of steam 
or air. The quantity of alumin- 
ium employed varies considerably, 
according to the purpose for which 
the explosive is to be used, being 
as small as 5 p.c. in safety explo- 
sives, where it is essential that the 
temperature of explosion he kept 
low, and as high as 22 p.c. in 
military explosives. 

The Austrians in the First Great 
War used ammonal extensively 
for filling shells and other pro- 
jectiles, the usual percentages be- 
ing aluminium trinitrotoluene 
30, ammonium nitrate 47, and 
charcoal 1. In the British seiwice 
ammonal was very largely used 
for fillin g bomba and hand gren- 
ades and for mines, the composi- 
tion being similar to the above ; 
liut the trinitrotoluene did not 
exceed 10 p.c., and the almninimn 
from 3 p.c. to 15 p.c. of the mixture. 

Military ammonal is compara- 
tively insensitive, and it is difficult 
to ensure complete detonation 
when filled at high densities. 

Ammon Geligmte. Bla.sting 
explosive used in mines and quar- 
ries, and in civil engineering, a 
cheaper form of gelignite. It con- 
tains nitroglycerine and nitrocot- 
ton which form a jelly in which are 
embedded crystals of ammonium 
nitrate and various combustible 
materials. The chemical reaction 
between the combustibles and the 
oxidising ammonium nitrate pro- 
vides most of the blasting energy. 
Polar ammon gelatine dynamite, 
polar ammon gelignite, and open- 
cast gelignite contain nitroglyeol 
and do not freeze in cold weather. 

Ammonia (Greek ammoniakon, 
rock-salt). A colourless gas with 
a pungent characteristic odour, 
best known in a state of solution, 
consisting of water saturated with 
the gas. Ammonia turns red 
litmus paper blue and neutralises 
acids. It is chemically a com- 
pound of three equivalents of 


hydrogen and one of nitrogen 
(NF3). The gas is poisonous when 
breathed owing to its strongly 
alkaline properties, which result 
in the destruction of the mucous 
membrane. Ammonia is used in 
the manufacture of fertilisers, _ as 
a reagent in inorganic chemistry, 
in medicine, in dyeing, and in 
refrigerating plants. It is also of 
major importance in the manu- 
facture of various explosives. 

Although ammonia in some 
form.s, probably a crude sal am- 
moniac (ammonium chloride), was 
known to the ancients — ^Pliny and 
Fioscorides [q.v.) both mention it 
in their works — it was not until 
1774 that the existence of free 
ammonia was clearly recognized. 
In that year Priestley obtained the 
gas in a pure state by distilling 
sal ammoniac with quicklime and 
collecting the gas over mercury. 
Recognizing its alkaline property, 
Priestley called the gas “ alkaline 
air,” but it was also known as 
volatile air and spirit of hartshorn, 
having been formerly prepared by 
distilling hoofs and horns. Its 
composition was finally established 
in 1805 by BerthoUet, who decom- 
posed it by means of the electric 
spark.' 

Froduction of Ammonia 

Although ammonia, especially 
as carbonate, is found almost 
everywhere in. soil, water, and air 
as a product of the decomposition 
of organic bodies, none of these 
natural sources is of any technical 
importance. Ammonia is produced 
by two main processes : (1) by 
direct synthesis from hydrogen 
and atmospheric nitrogen, (2) 
from the destructive distillation 
of coal or lignite. The former pro- 
cess, which has predominated 
during recent years as a means of 
producing ammonia, consists in 
direct combination of the two 
gases. It was first thought to be 
impossible to cause hydrogen and 
nitrogen to combine directly to 
form ammonia, but in 1913 the 
first of the Haher-Bosch synthetic 
ammonia plants became an ac- 
complished fact. The elements 
may be made to combine by pair- 
ing the mixed gases, under pres- 
sures of 200 or more atmospheres, 
over a catalyst {see. Catalysis). 
Considerable experimentation has 
been carried out to find the most 
effective catalysts and a wide 
range of materials is covered by 
patents. Moat synthetic ammonia 
plants now in operation employ 
some form of iron compound for 
this purpose. Practically all the 
hydre^en used in ammonia syn- 
thesis is derived from water-gas. 


coke-oven gas, or the electrolysis 
of water, w'hile nitrogen is almost 
ail obtained from the air. The 
gases used in this process require 
to be of great purity, as the 
presence of even minute quantities 
of carbon monoxide renders the 
catalyst inactive. During the 
Second Great War a large amount 
of synthetic ammonia was pro- 
duced in connexion with the 
manufacture of explosives. In 
Canada, for example, where sup- 
plementary production w'as main- 
tained remote from the danger 
of attack, the regular output of 
anhydrous ammonia greatly in- 
creased. Some Canadian am- 
monium nitrate was subsequently 
adapted to meet the peace-time 
need for fertiliser. 

Sources and Compounds 

The principal source of ammonia 
was formerly coal, for it is one of 
the by-products obtained in the 
manufacture of town gas. Town 
gas is purified in its making b}’’ 
subjection to cooling and washing 
processes, the gas-liquor obtained 
consisting of tar and ammonia. 
This gas-liquor is either saturated 
with sulphuric acid to form sul- 
phate of ammonia, or it is sub- 
jected to distillation in stills, which 
work on a similar plan to the 
Coffey still used in preparing and 
refining alcohol. A form much 
used is the Feldman still. 

By the interaction of ammonia 
gas and hydrochloric acid, ani- 
moniimi chloride (NH^Cl), or sal 
ammoniac, is formed ; other salts, 
such as the nitrate and oxalate, 
can be made by a similar reaction. 
Ammonia combines with oils to 
form a white compound (chemi- 
cally, a soap) ; where olive oil is 
employed, the prodxict is known as 
hartshorn and oil. Solution of am- 
monia, i.e. the gas dissolved in 
w'ater, is obtainable commercially 
in two strengths. The stronger, 
containing 36*6 p.c. by weight ol 
ammonia, is known as '‘'880,” that 
being approximately the .sp. gr. 
of the liquid. The weaker solution 
contains 10 p.c. of ammonia, and 
is sometimes referred to as spirit 
of hartshorn. 

Bibliography. Coal-tax and Am- 
monia, G. Lunge, Bart III, 5th 
ed., 1916 ; Design and "Working of 
Ammonia Stills, Parrish, 1924 1 
Fixed Nitrogen, American Chemical 
Society, 1932. 

Ammoniactiiii. Gum-resin ob- 
tained from Dor&nui ammoniacum^ 
a herb growing in Persia and S. 
Siberia. It contains some vola- 
tile oil, whicb renders it of use 
in medicine for stimulating the 
flow of saliva and gastric juice, but 
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AMMUNITION OF VARIOUS TYPES 

Thi'i article, classifying many types of military ammunition, 
complementary to those on Anti-Aircraft Command; 

Atomic Weapons; Bomb; Explosives; Fuse; 
Incendiary Weapons ; Rocket Weapons ; Small Arms ; 


The word ammunition is derived 
from the Latin munire, to provide, 
through the French, in which la 
munition became corrupted to 
fam munition. Though it was 
formerly employed to indicate 
military stores of all descriptions 
its present significance as a 
substantive is limited to warlike 
stores embodying explosive of any 
kind or used expendably in direct 
association with any form of 
explosive. The adjective in 
certain instances retains the sig- 
nificance of the older usage, as in 
“■ ammunition boots.” 

Historical. The introduction 
of explosives can be traced back 
to the first inventors interested 
in the possibility not only of 
breaking up large or small struc- 
tures by the suddenly liberated 
energy of the explosive, but also 
of projecting missiles for dis- 
tances greater than those attain- 
able by purely mechanical devices. 
Early in the 14th century gun- 
powder was used to propel exist- 
ing types of projectile, e.g. arrows, 
leather-bound to make them 
a reasonablv close fit in the bore 
of the tubes from which they were 
projected. Spherical missiles, fre- 
quently of stone, appeared in 1340, 
to be replaced towards the end of 
the 16th century by metal cannon 
balls, usually of iron. Lead and 
iron bullets for small weapons ap- 
peared somewhat earher. 

The Rocket Principle 

The possibilities that are inherent 
in rockets have always interested 
soldiers, and the application of 
the rocket principle has developed 
along lines parallel to the develop- 
ment of the gun. The mistake 
should not be made of considering 
the two developments as rivals in 
a race to achieve the same ob- 
jective. The capabilities of each 
are distinct. Later were intro- 
duced special missiles, as opposed 
to the missile whose only offensive 
power was associated with its 
kinetic energy. These can best be 
reviewed individually. 

Incendiary missiles first took the 
form of a projectile treated with an 
inflammatory coating which was 
ignited before or as the projectile 
left the gun. With the intro- 
duction of metal cannon, a more 
reliable effect was obtained by 
heating the cannon ball to red 
heat, the pre-ignition of the 


is 

Artillery ; 
Grenade ; 
Tank, etc. 

propellant charge being prevented 
by the interposition of a suitable 
wad between the charge and the 
heated ball. 

Case shot was an attempt to 
increase the anti-personnel effect 
of the projectile. '"'It represented 
a development in shape also, since 
it was substantially in the form of 
a thin cylindrical body filled with 
small missiles. On leaving the 
muzzle of the gun, the case dis- 
integrated and the contents were 
distributed over a considerable 
area fairly close to the gun. To 
some extent case shot was the 
forerunner of the shrapnel shell. 
In its simplest form it has sur- 
vived for use in certain specific 
tasks at short range. 

Grape shot was intended to pro- 
duce a short range anti-personnel 
effect similar to that achieved by 
case shot ; but there was no case. 

With chain shot two or more 
missiles linked by a chain were 
loaded in the same piece and used 
where ropes, spars, and wires 
formed the target, as in the ships 
of the time. Here, again, the 
principle persisted until as recently 
as the First Great War, when it 
was regularly used against barbed 
wire entanglements. 

Bursting shell, e.g. spherical 
shell filled with a charge of ex- 
plosive to break them up, were 
employed as early as 1560. They 
were time-fused, and their anti- 
personnel effect was largely dis- 
counted by the almost inevitable 
delay in functioning after arrival. 
This allowed individuals in the 
vicinity to take cover. The 
difficulty was partly remedied in 
the middle of the 19th century 
by the introduction, firstly, of a 
time fuse which was ignited by a 
cap fired by the shock of dis- 
charge in the gun, and secondly, 
by the introduction of a percus- 
sion fuse, which caused the pro- 
jectile to burst on impact with the 
target. The earliest types of 
shrapnel shell were spherical and 
filled with a mixture of bullets 
and gunpowder ; later, with bul- 
lets and gunpowder separately. 

Modebn AMMtriaTiON. The 
development of modem gun am- 
munition may be said to begin 
with the introduction, firstly, of 
the rifled gun, and, secondly, of 
the principle of breech-loading. 
The problems of the flight of a 


cylindrical projectile, in regard 
to its stability and the air-resist- 
ance encountered, were solved by 
the production of a cylindrical 
projectile with a pointed head, 
having its centre of gravitv 
towards the rear, and caused to 
follow the trajectory nose forward 
by imparting to it an adequate rate 
of spin about its longitudinal axis. 
The necessity for adequate spin 
presented mechanical problems 
as to how this could be imparted 
during the short time the projectile 
was accelerating in the gun. 

The broad general principle 
consists in giving the bore of the 
gun a non- circular longitudinally 
twisted form, and by reason of the 
tight fit of the projectile in the 
bore, forcing the projectile to 
twist in the gun during its passage 
up the bore. Many proposals con- 
forming to this principle were put 
forward. A gun with a hexagonal 
cross-section to the bore and a 
correspondingly formed projectile 
was suggested. Helical grooves 
(rifling) in the cylindrical surface 
of the bore were more usual pro- 
posals, the grooves to accom- 
modate studs, a layer of soft metal 
surrounding the projectile or, the 
modem conventional solution, a 
ridge of soft metal being attached 
towards the rear of the cylindrical 
portion of the projectile, and 
commonly referred to as the 
driving baud. 

Breech-loadmg Weapons 

The introduction of the breech- 
loading rifled gun, firing the pointed 
projectile, gave a considerable 
improvement in range and in 
ballistic performance, which set 
new standards for propellant 
efficiency and regularity'’ that 
gunpowder was hardly able to 
meet. The evolution of the modern 
ty'pes of gun propellant dates from 
the latter third of the 19th 
century, and by 1900 the earliest 
of the present-day nitrocellulose 
powders and the double-based 
propellants (cordite) had appeared. 
Also the evolution of high ex- 
plosives in the latter part of the 
19th century and the develop- 
ment of large scale production 
introduced entirely new concep- 
tions of explosives. From *the 
effect upon tactics of more efficient 
weapons, and from the introduc- 
tion of increased protection 
against artillery fire, modern gun 
ammunition has become increas- 
ingly specialised in character. 

Explosives. These can use- 
fully be divided, considered as 
ammunition, into three groups : 

(1) The pi*opellants, used to 
eject a projectile from a gun. 



-main classes : (a) shot , (b) high 

explosive shell ; (c) carrier shell. 

A shot is a projectile in whic!; 
the effect at the target end 
based entirely upon the kinetic- 
striking’ ener^^ of the projectile 
A high explosive shell is used to 
carry a charge of high explosive 
to the target where at a selected 
instant it is detonated so as to 
produce a destructive effect by 
reason of the energy imparted to 
the shell case fragments, or of the 
blast created, or in some instances 
by utilising both results. High 
explosive shell may be thin- 
walled when not required to 
penetrate hard targets before 
detonation of the filling, in which 
case they are usually nose-fused, 
or they may be very strong with 
relatively small cavities when they 
are required to penetrate hard 
targets, such as armour plate, and 
to detonate effectively after pene- 
tration. The latter shell are called 
piercing shell, and are frequently 
made of special steel, with very 
■strong noses. The fuses in pierc- 
ing shell are arranged in the base 
{or rear) of the shell to protect 
them from the severe stresses to 
which the nose of the shell is 
subjected. Carrier shell are em- 
ployed to convey a filling other 
than high explosive to a selected 
point and there to discharge it. 
T\-pical carrier shell are smoke 
shell, shrapnel shell, and star shell. 

Tkacees. In some applications, 
the man at the gun wishes to 
follow the flight of the projectile 
\vith his naked eye. To enable 
him to do this the projectile may 
be provided with a tracer, or filKiig 
of pyTOtechnic composition, which 
burns with a distinctive light of 
sufficient brilliance to be observ- 
able under the conditions of use. 
The tracer composition may be 
filled into a cavitv in the base of 
the projectile, or it may be carried 
in a tracer body secured to the 
base of the projectile. Either way 
it is usually ignited by the pro 
peUant gases in the gun. 

Gun Ammunition Fuses. The 
steady development of modem 
warfare methods has led to the 
development of an increasing 
number of types of gun ammuni 
tion fuses. These can be classified 
as follows. 

(1) Percussion Fuses. These 
are fuses which function on 


which only require adequate 
deceleration in the direction of 
the nose of the projectile to cause 
the fuse to function. 

(2) Time Fuses. These are o* 
two main types : {a) The com- 

bustion type, which rely" upon the 
steady burning of a powder train 
the length of which can be varied 
to give a desired time of burning 
so causing the shell to function at 
a pre -determined time after leav- 
ing the gun ; (b) The mechanical 
tyrpe, which consist of a pre-sef 
alarm clock which is started as 
the shelb leaves the gun and 
triggers a firing mechanism at the 
time determined by the setting. 

A percussion fuse may have a 
rieia.ving mechanism designed to 
provide a short fixed delay in the 
final functioning of the shell at the. 
target after the mechanical mem- 
bers in the percussion mechanism 
have been operated, thus allowing 
penetration of the target before 
detonation of the shell. All types 
of fuse may be either disruptive. 
i.e. suitable for use for the direct 


detonation of the high explosive 
filling in a high explosive shell, 
or igniferous, in which the ex- 
plosive resulting from the fuse 
is flash suitable only for igniting 
the next component in the explo- 
sive train. The speed of action 
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variation in both these character- 
istics Is found between different 
designs of fuses of this class. 

Exa.mples or Gun .Ammuni- 
tion AND Caeetee .Shells 
(1) Q.F. cartridge with armour 
piercing shot for attack of armour 
In 8m£U] calibre high velocity guns 
for attack of armour, the alloy 
steel projectile with tracer in- 
corporated is secured in the mouth 
of the cartridge case by indenting 
the metal of the case into a 
cannelure in the projectile. 

(2) A B.L. round with a piercing 
shell. In this case the cartridge 
consists of propellant, usually of 
stick form, tied into a compact 
bundle and inserted into a strong, 
tightly fitting bag of suitable 
fabric. The igniter, suitably 
secured to the cartridge, normally 
takes the form of a thin layer of 

sunpowder carried in a suitable- 


arrival at a target. There are ^ ^Cartridg^^g Contamkig Bundled pocket of fabric. The pro- 

two sub-divisions : (a) The direct fy Propellant jectile is a piercinsr shell with a 

action fuses, which require — - ^ which naay have a delay 

a blow on a member pro- JJj . (possibly optional) incorporated. 

trading at the nose of the -Strengthening Bi-aid piercing shell ipay also have a 

projectile to cause the fuse tc Amnuuutioii. Diagr&nx ox an penetrative cap of ^ metal on the 
fuijctioii ; (6) The graze annoux-irifit^ciug shell and cartridge nose and also possibly a ballistic 






required in various 
trpes of machine-gun to 
indicate the relation be- 
tween bullet trajectory 
and the target and so 
to make it possible to 
correct the aiming of 
the gun. Armour- 
piercing bullets to pene- 
trate light armour, e.g. 
i£iin shields, have a hard 
steel core surrounded by 
a lead sleeve ; this 
assembly is enclosed in 
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jury, when the loss covers the 
period of time of the injury and 
sometimes a greater or "lesser 
period of time immediately after- 
wards and, less often, immediately 
beforehand. An amnesia for recent 
events, or loss of recent memorv. 
occurs in senile dementia, and 
leads to the so-called sec- 
COMP childhood symptoms 

V COMP therein, because old 

people suffering in this 
wav may imagine that 
they once more inhabit 
scenes of their early life, having 
forgotten their more recent ex- 
perience, even failing sometimes 
to recognize their own children. 

Amnesty (Gr. amnestia^ for- 
getting an offence). Term used for 
a collective or general pardon. 
From early Greek times such par- 
dons have been granted to rebels 
and other offenders against the 
state, the leading culprits being 
usually excluded. Many govern- 
ments hav^e granted amnesties, 
famous instances being the am- 
nesty promised by Charles II on 
his restoration in 1660, and that 
declared in 1868 after the Ameri- 
can Civil War, See also Indemnity. 

Ajunion. Structure associated 
with the embryo in many animals. 
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balls or shot 
carried in a card- 
board case which is 
reinforced at the 


^-CARTRIDGE qO e-cr LEAD SHOT tion and con- notably most insects and all birds, 

CASE ° oo SLSt of a quan- reptiles, and mammals. It is a 

0 0 o n*^ , titv of lead living membrane which encloses a 

4 FELi wad fluid-filled space in which the em- 

■ carried in a card- bryo lies during a large part of its 

anvil board case which is development. The function of the 

/ J ~ ( CUP reinforced at the amnion and the amniotic fluid is 

1 lif®^ base by a brass or primarily protective. The delicate 

1 steel cup and a "compressed young embryo floats in the am- 

^ ~ paper wad. The propellent — niotic fluid and is thus saved from 

gunpowder is still used in coUapsiiig under its own weight. 
ADMoiio oicDr-iMi" Tn*.-c-n, manv of these cartridges — is It is also saved from coming into 

separated from the shot by a contact with maternal tissues 

Ammunition. Swtional diagrams of four f^it wad and is io-nited bv a which might, by rubbing against 

cap fixed in the base of the it cause danoage. In mammak 
Great War. See Bullet cartridge. ' the embryo is also protected in 

Amnesia* (Gr., forgetfulness), this way from the ill effects of 
the normal metal envelope, while, L^gg of memory which most fre- mechanical stresses caused by 
in order to attack modem aircraft quently occurs suddenly as a mani- movements of the mother s ab- 
suecessfully, 20-mm. ammunition festation of hysteria. The loss may domen. The amnion ruptures at 
is produced to much the same de- only partial, such as that for birth and the discharge of the 
sign as artillery shells with a nose personal identity and that of the amniotic fluid is .a characteristic of 
fuse and a filling of H.E. and in- family. It may follow head in- the final stage of labour in human 
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Ammunition. Sectional diagrams of four 
type! of *303 small arms cartridges as used 
in the British Services during the Second 
Great War. See Bullet 


cendiary composition. In smaller 
calibres, in which fuses cannot be 
used, incendiary ammunition has 
been developed to ignite the petrol 
which occupies a large volume 
of all military aircraft. 

Pistol and machine carbine 
ammunition designed for short- 
range attack differs from the rifle 
and machine-gun types in having a 
much smaller propellent charge to 
project a comparatively heavy 
bullet at low velocity. Shot-gun 
cartridges, fired from a smooth 
bore weapon and designed for the 





Amoeba. Three successive imsitious of an amoeba in 
movement. Magnihcation about 330 times 


parturition. 

Amoeba. Genus 
of minute, single - 
celled animals be- 
longing to the phyl- 
um Protozoa. There 
are several species, 
mostly occurring in 
pond.s and other 
water containing 
decaying plant and 
animal debris. 
Some are just large 
enough to be seen 
by the naked eye ; 
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Amphibia. 1. Newt ; adult male and young one. 
2. Frog and tadpole (below). 3. Toad and tadpole 


to breed in their turn 


in very dry places, 
and nearly all re- 
tnrn to fresh wa- 
ters (ponds, lakes, 
or rivers) to 
breed. The eggs, 
which they lay in 
water, hatch into 
larvae popularly 
called tadpoles, 
and these lead an 
essentially fish- 
like life (possess- 
ing, for instance, 
gills). Changing 
eventually into 
the adult form by 
metamorphosis, 
they then leave 
the water, to re- 
turn, after they 
have achieved 
sexual maturity. 


drives a current of one ampere 
through a resistance of one ohm. 
The milliamp, mA (1/1,000 am- 
pere), and the microamp, pA 
1 1 1,000,000 ampere), are used for 
smaller currents. 

In 1950 the ampere was recom- 
mended as the fourth fundamental 
unit of measiu-ement to supple- 
ment the metre, kilogramme, and 
second, and w'as defined as that 
(unvarying) current which, flowing 
in two long straight parallel wires 
one metre apart, makes them at- 
tract or repel (according to direc- 
tion) with a force of 2x new- 
ton (i.e. 2x 10"“ flyne) per metre, 
Using this deflnitioii and the 
knowu laws of electro- magnetism, 
it is possible to relate absolutely 
the magnitude of a current to a 
force by means of a current bal- 
ance. The accuracy of this mea- 
surement is sufficient to determine 
the absolute ampere as an inter- 
national standard, and the old 
standard, the international am- 
pere defined in 1908 as that (un- 
varying) current which when 
passed through a solution of silver 
nitrate in water deposits silver at 
the rate of 0 '001 11 8000 gm. per 
second, is no longer used. 

Ampere » Anbbe Maeie (1775- 
1836). Trench scientist. He was 
l)om at Lyons, Jan. 22, 1775. In 

1793 his father 
was guillotined, 
and from that 
time young 
Ampere de.- 
voted himself 
to science. In 
1801 he began 
to teach at 
Lyons ; and in 
1805 he moved 
to Paris, was 
made a mem- 
ber of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1814, 
and professor in the Collf^ge de 
France in 1824. He died at 
Marseilles, June 10, 1836. His 
great work was to establish the 
nature of the connexion between 
electricity and magnetism, and to 
work out the theory of electro- 
dynamics. 

Ampersand. The name of the 
sign &, frequently used for “ and,” 
The word is of mongrel, Latin and 
English, origin, being a contraction 
of riie four words — and, per se (by 
itself), and- The sign is a com- 
bination of the script letters e and 
t, et being Latin for and. 

Ampezzo. A district in Belluno 
prov., Italy. The chief place in the 
area is Cortina d’Ampezzo (pop., 
il951, 6,512), which is situated in 
the Dolomites, 25 m. S.E. of 


Bressanone. It is 4,000 ft. above 
sea level and a tourist centre, The 
Ampezzo pass, crossed by a car- 
riage road, runs from Dobbiaco to 
Cortina at an alt. of 5,000 ft. The 
Ampezzo valley is surrounded by 
several of the finest summits of the 
eastern Alps, notably Monfe Cris- 
tallo, 10,495 ft. ; "the Sorapsis, 
10,595 ft, ; Monte Antelao, 10,710 
ft. ; and Monte (Ivetta, 10,565 ft. 

Cortina d’Ampezzo w^as the site 
of the 7th Winter Olympic Oames, 
1956, 

Amphiaraus. In Greek legend, 
brother-in-law of Adrastus, the 
prime mover in the Argive expedi- 
tion against Thebes. Amphiaraus, 
being possessed of the gift of 
prophecy, desired to take no part 
in it, knowing that he was doomed 
to perish. He went into hiding, hut 
his wife Eriphyle, bribed by Poly- 
nices with the necklace of Har- 
monia, revealed his whereabouts. 
During the flight of the Argive 
chiefs from Thebes Amphiaraus 
and his chariot were swallowed up 
by the earth. After death he was 
worshipped as a god. His oracle, 
between Thebes and Potniae, set 
up on the spot at which he dis- 
appeared, was long a resort of those 
who sought interpretation of their 
dreams. 

Amphibia. One of the major 
classes of the animals with back- 
bones (Vertebra^)- It includes all 
the frogs, toads, newts, and sala- 
manders and a number of legless, 
worm-like forms called caeeifians. 
Fossils of animals belonging to this 
class occur in rocks formed in 
Devonian times (about 300 million 
years ago) ; the group is thus an 
ancient one. The amphibians were 
the first vertebrates to leave the 
water for a life on land ; but even 
today few of them are able to live 


Some amphibians depart some- 
what from this pattern of life- 
history. Thus the African clawed 
toads of the genus Xenopus, and a 
number of salamanders, do not 
leave the water after metamor- 
phosis. Among the salamanders 
the failure to leave the water when 
adult is in some species associ- 
ated with an incomplete metamor- 
phosis. In these forms the adult, 
sexuaUy mature animal may have 
gills and in other ways seem more 
like a larva than an adult. Other 
amphibians are viviparous, i,e. pro- 
duce live young which have under- 
gone much of their growth and de- 
velopment within the mother’s 
body. 

Amphibia are not of great econ- 
omic importance, though some are 
eaten and others are used in some 
of the methods of diagnosing 
human pregnancy ; but their in- 
terest for biologists is very great. 
This springs partly from their 
evolutionary relationships to other 
vertebrate groups ; for it was from 
the early amphibians that the rep- 
tiles evolved, and from the early 
reptiles there arose not only the 
ancestors of the modem reptiles, 
but also the ancestors of the birds 
and, separately, the ancestors of 
the mammals, including man. 

AH living amphibians fall clearly 
into one of three groups or orders. 
The Anura (which include aU the 
frogs and toads) are tail -less when 
adfrit, though their tadpoles have 
a swimming tail which withers 
away at metamorphosis. They 
are remarkably uniform in general 
structure, the moat striking fea- 
ture of which is the short in- 
flexible backbone and the long and 
powerful hind legs that make frogs 
successful jumpers and swimmers. 



Audii Ampere, 
Freach scientist 

After A. Tardieu 
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Amphipoda. A fresh-water shrimp, 
typical example of the* order 

Amphipoda (Greek amphi, 
around : poiis, foot). Order of 
smal] crustaceans with laterallv 
compressed bodies. They have 
usually six pairs of legs, of which 
the anterior three are swimming 
limbs, the posterior being specially 
developed for use in jumping 
They are found in salt and fresh 
water, fresh-water shrimps, sand 
hoppers and beach fleas being 
familiar examples. See Crustacea. 

Amphipolis (Gr. amplii, round ; 
polls, city). A town of ancient 
Macedonia. Formerly called Ennea 
Hodoi, nine ways, it was situated 
between two arms of the Strymon. 
After several attempts the Athen- 
ians overcame the original Thracian 
inhabitants and founded a colony 
in 437 R.c. Taken by the Spartan 




to return to its allegiance to the 
mother country. It maintained 
its independence until 358, when 
it was occupied by Philip of Mac- 
edon, and remained Macedonian 
until 168, when it came into the 
hands of the Romans, who made it 
the capital of one of their four 
Macedonian provinces. Favourably 
situated, in an important strategic 
position, with its excellent harbour 
Eion, and rich in oil, timber, gold 
and silver, it was a flourishing 
town. Referred to in Acts 17, it 
is represented by the modern 
Neokhori. 

Amphisbaena (Greek imphis, 
both ways ; bainein, to go). Group 
of lizards which have the power of 
moving equally well backwards or 
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Amphitheatre (Greek ampki, 
around ; theatron, seeing-place or 
theatre). Structure, slightly ellip- 
tical in form, specially designed for 
the gladiatorial exhibitions of the 
ancient Roman world. The struc- 
ture was built round an open space 
reserved for the combatants. This 
space, the arena, was separated 
from the spectators’ portion [enrea] 
by a wall {podium) sufficiently 
high to protect the spectators from 
the wild beasts introduced into 


form a special w’omen’s gallery. 
Amphitheatres were originally 
built of wood, the first in Rome 
being erected bv Gaius Scribonius 
Curio in 59 b.c. The first stone 
one was built by StatiiiTis Taurus 

hti 

in 29 B.c. The mo.st notable was 
the Colosseum, or Flavian amphi- 
theatre, built by Vespasian and 
Titus, to hold some 50,000 spec- 
tators. Part of the Colosseum is 
still standing, and in all parts of the 
Roman empire in Europe example^ 







Amphitheatre at Verona, Italy- Built about the first century A.D., but little 
remains beyond the interior, the seating of which has been often restored 













Amphisbaena. A. Americana, one of the 
legless lizards bom Central America 

forwards. The amphisbaenae are 
found in Central America, Africa, 
and some of the Mediterranean 
countries. They are wormlike in 
appearance and live underground. 
One species has external limbs. 


the arena. At each extremity of 
the arena were doors in the podium 
through which the- gladiators and 
the wild beasts from their subter- 
ranean cages enteted. From l>e- 
hind the podium the spectators' 
seats rose in tiers. These tiers were 
divided into several sections {moe- 
niana) by concentric gangways, 
and at intervals in the back wall 
of the gangway were openings for 
ingress and egress [vomitoria). 
The vomitoria led from the cavea 
into corridors, from which st^Lircases 
descended to the 
ground outside the | 
amphitheatre | 

Opposite the vomi « . ■ ^ 

laria, cutting th*" | 

macniana at inter- ■ 

vals, werelone^ 

flights of steps, by ^ * , 

which the specta- | 

tors passed to and |i 

from their seats. | ‘ ; 

The moeuianum | 

nearest the arena ^ i'^^ 

section farthest 

arena was roofM 
over in order to 


of the amphitheatre, in greater or 
less degree of preservation, are to 
be found- The amphitheatre at 
Verona is one of the best preserved. 
Other remains are at Arles and 
Ximes, France, and Caerleon, 
England. Gladiatorial shows in 
the amphitheatre were prohibited 
in A.D. 404, but contests with wild 
beasts continued for more than a 
century afterwards. The term am- 
phitheatre is sometimes applied in 
the modern theatre to rows of seats 
immediately below the galler^^ 






E;';-;S6a*rresa 


wife of the Greek sea>god Poseidon 

YiUa i416ani, Rome 
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by means of tourniquets and 
similar devices. 

The dangers following amputa- 
ti(-)n are shock, secondary haemor- 
rhage, and septic infection. Shock 
can be reduced to a minimum 
bv skilful administration of the 
anaesthetic, blood transfusion, in- 
jection of saline solutions, and ad- 
ministration of stimulants. Secon- 
dary haemorrhage is a fresh bleed- 
ing" from the vessels, occurring a 
few hours or days after the opera- 
tion has been completed, a serious 
condition almost always due to 
septic infection of the wound, 
though now rare because antiseptic 
methods have reached so high a 
degree of excellence. 

As regards special amputa- 
tions, the removal of a finger is 
frequently required after machine 
accidents, and is attended with 
little risk ; amputations of the 
forearm are relatively simple and 
usually satisfactory ; disarticula- 
tion at the shoulder joint is a more 
serious operation. Amputations 
of the toes, foot, and lower part 
of the leg are generally unattended 
by complications, but amputation 
through the thigh is a severe 
operation, and disarticulation at 
the hip- joint is always one of 
great gravity. Amputation of 
the breast is an operation fre- 
quently performed for cancer, 
and w’hen the disease is lirhitcd 



Amritsar, India. Religious centre o! the Sikhs. The Golden Temple standing 

by the Fool o£ Immortality 


Kistna, 20 m. N.W. of Guntur. Amrom oe Ameum. One- ot 
One of the centres of the Buddhist the Xorth Frisian Islands. Off 
kingdom of Vengi, its stupa the W. coast of Schleswig-Holstein, 
(monument) is famous. The carv- Germany, it is about 10 sq. m. in 
ings, illustrating the life of area, and at low water is linked 
Buddha, are preserved in the with the island of Fohr to the X.E. 
British and Madras museums. To the N. of Amrom lies Sylt. 

Amreli. Dist. and town of Amm-el-Eais . Author of the 
Bombay state, India. In ICathia- first of the Mo'allakat or collections 
war peninsula, a few miles X. of ofthebest poems of certain writers, 
the Satmnji river, the town is a He flourished in the 6th century 
cotton-trade centre. Pop. (1951) a.d. and was regarded by Ma- 
dist., 317,203 ; town, 28.826, hornet as the most distinguished 

Amr itsar. City of India, in the of Arabian pre-Islamic poets. Sir 
state of Punjab, capital of a dist. William Jones included Amru-el- 
of the same name. The city is Kais’s poems in the translation 
32 m. E. of Lahore by rly., and is of the seven Mo^allakat which he 
the religious centre of the Sikhs, brought out in 1783. The w’ord 
and the site of the Golden Temple, Mo’allakat means exalted, 
or Darbar Sahib, with its tank or Amsliaspands. Six immortal 


is not seriously dangerous ; ex- 
tension of the disease, however, 
to the arm and other parts may 
necessitate an operation of con- 
siderable magnitude and difficulty. 
Amputation of the uterus (womb), 
or part of that organ, also most 
often performed for cancer, has 
resulted very satisfactorily, See 
Artificial Limbs. 

Amraoti or Amravati. A 
town in Berar, Madhya Union, 
India, The capital of Amraoti 
district, it is 6 m. N.N.E. of 
Badnera railway jimction. It is 
situated in the vaUey of tfie Puma, 
a tributary of the Tapti, at the end 
of an extensive alluvial plain. A 
great market for grain and cotton, 
it is famous for its temples, 
that of Bhawani being 1 ,000 years 
old. Here also is Sri Shivaji col- 
lege, affiliated to Nagpur univer- 
sity, and Victoria technical in- 
stitute. Pop. (est.) 85,000* Am- 
raoti district, area 4,733 sq. m., 
est. pop. 1,010,000, contains num- 
erous steam factories for the 
ginning and pressing of cotton, as 
well as many cotton mills. 

Amravati or Amaravati. 
Ruined Indian city, in Kistna 
district, Andhra, near Dharani- 
kota, on the right bank of the 


Pool of Immortality, w'hich gives 
the town its name, and a copper 
dome covered w'ith gold foil. 
Amritsar is a rail and road junc- 
tion, and has a large textile in- 
dustry in cotton, wool, and silk. 
It is a major commercial and 
manufacturing centre for sugar, 
oilseeds, tanning, milling, and 
craft goods. There are a medical 
college and tw^o arts colleges 
affiliated to Pimjab university. 
Pop. (1951) dist., 1,367,040 ,* city, 
325,747. 

On April 13, 1919, occurred the 
famous Amritsar maissacre,” 
when troops under the command of 
General Dyer (aee Dyer, R. E, H.) 
fired on a large gathering of 
persons, most of whom were un- 
armed ; 379 persons were killed 
and 1,200 injured. 

The district (area 1,942 sq. m.) 
and city were also the scene of 
much violence and bloodshed fol- 
lowing the partition period of 1 947 , 
when they were included in the 
Indian state of Punjab. Almost 
the whole of the Muslim population 
(about 50 p*c.) fled into W. Punjab 
(Pakistan) and there was a large 
incursion of Sikh refugees from 
W. Punjab. The prosperity of the 
city suffered for some time after. 


holy ones of Persian mythology. 
They are attendants upon Ormuzd. 

Amstel. River of the Xether- 
iands. Formed bv the union of 
the Dreeht and the Mydrecht, it 
flows to the Yssel Meer, through 
Amsterdam. It is about 10 m. long. 

AmsteHan. In geology, a 
division of the Pliocene system as 
occurring in the Xetherlands. 

Amsterdam (Latin Amdelo- 
damu m ; formerly A m st elredam , 
dyke of the Amstel). Constitution - 

ally the capit al 

commercial 

est city, and 

Amsterdam arms seaport of 

the Netherlands; area 24 sq. m. 
In the prov. of N. Holland, it is 
on the Amstel river, "where it 
joins the Ij or Y, an inlet of the 

A fishing vxHage before 1200, 
Amsterdam was a town with many 
privileges when ’William the Silent 
united the provinces in 1581. It 
benefited by the commercial min 
of Antwerp in the second half of 
the 16th century, and it was con- 
stantly vitalised by refugees, who 



Amsterdam. Plan o! the central part oS the Dutch commercial capital, termed 
“Venice oi the North.” It is one of the principal seaports of the Netherlands 


■were natives of Amsterdam, and 
vSpinoza was born (1632) in its 
Jewish quarter, where Rembrandt 
lived for over twenty years. Pop. 
(1947) 803,847, increased by 1955 
to (est.) 860,000. 

During the Second Great War 
less immediate damage was sus- 
tained by Amsterdam than by 
other cities of the Netherlands. 
But on the day of the German 
invasion. May 10, 1940, the city 
was heavily raided by German 
bombers, and Amsterdam was 
occupied by the Germans on May 
15. After that date the R.A.F. 
repeatedly bombed the harbour 
and oil tanks. In Feb., 1941, 
following riots which broke out in 
sympathy with the persecuted 
Jewish citizens, the Germans im- 
posed upon the city fines amount- 
ing to £1,000,000. Deportations of 
workers to Germany made a steady 
drain on the population through- 
out the years of occupation. The 
Je'wish population, 80,000 in 1940, 
had declined to 8,000 by 1945. 

In the final months of the war 
in Europe the city, in common with 
the rest of the western Nether- 
lands, suffered from lack of food. 
Starvation led to a sharp rise in 
the death rate (19,735 Jan.-June, 
1945 ; 3,655 Jan.-June, 1939). 

Relief came only in May, 1945. 

Amsterdam or New Amster- 
dam, Island in the Indian Ocean. 
Lying almost equidistant from S. 


Africa and Tasmania, it is an ex- 
tinct volcano, 2,980 ft. above sea 
level, with an area of about 25 
sq. m. Discovered by Van Diemen 
in 1663, and acquired by France in 
1893, the island is barren and 
uninhabited. 

Amii-Daxia. River of central 
iVsia. Its headstreams, the Panja 
and the Vaksh (called also Surkhab 
and Kizil Su in its upper reaches), 
rise in the Pamir plateau. During 
its course of about 1,500 m. it 
forms part of the boundary be- 
tween Afghanistan and Tadzhik 
and Uzbek S.S.R.s, thence flows 
N.W. to enter the Aral Sea by two 
main branches through a wide 
delta. It is important for irriga- 
tion. It is the ancient Oxus and 
the Persian Jihun. 

Amulet. Object worn as a 
charm against evil. Researches in 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt 
have brought to light a vast num- 
ber of specimens, of which the 
scarabaeus and the eye of Isis are 
familiar examples. It has been 
suggested that phylacteries, con- 
taining extracts from the Law of 
Moses, were worn by the Hebrews 
not only as tokens of piety, but 
also as amulets. Mahom^ans wear 
small cases containing extracts 
from the Koran. In Italy the 
peasants very commonly wear little 
figures of animals, or a closed hand 
with extended index and little 
finger representing the sacred 


ing year became secretary of state 
for air in the 2nd Labour govt. 
He died at Winterbourne Stoke, 
Wilts, May 5, 1942. 

Amundsen, Roald (1872- 
1928). Norwegian explorer. Born 
at Borje, July 16, 1872, the son of 
a sbipowTier, Amundsen, after 
studying medicine, went to sea. 
About 1901 he Joined an exploring 
expedition into the Arctic seas. In 
1903-05 he led a party through the 
North-West Passage, and in 1910 
set out in the Fram for the northern 
seas, but changed his mind and 
sailed for the Antarctic. He re- 
mained there for over a year, and 
on Dec. 16, 1911, reached the 
South Pole, the first man to do so, 
33 days ahead of Scotfs party. 
After his return he wrote a book. 
The South Pole, 1912, and lec- 
tured on his travels- In 1918 he 
started on a North Polar expedi- 
tion, reaching Nome, Alaska, in 
July, 1920. He crossed the North 
Pole from Spitzhergen to Alaska 
in an Italian-huilt airship piloted by 

Gen. Nobile, 


Norwegian explorer 

tion. Months later bits of 
floating wreckage from his plane 
gave evidence of his tragic end. 
Consult Lives, G. Turley, 1935; 
B. Partridge, 1953. 


Roald Amundsen, 
Norwegian explorer 








Anabaptists (Gr. anabnptizein, 
to baptize asain). Title of a fana- 
tical Protestant sect that arose at 
Zwickau under the leadership of 
Thomas Miuizer in 1521. The name, 
taken from one of their doctrines 
which rejected infant baptism 
and required rebaptism in later 
life, has been applied to other 
sects holding this tenet, and 
throughout the 16th centurj' 
was used indiscriminately for all 
Protestants whose doctrines ap- 
peared to be subversive of ec- 
clesiastical and political order. 

The original Anabaptists held 
that the existing order ought to be 
destroyed and a new divine order 
substituted, which should do aw’ay 
with ail inequalities and private pro- 
perty, ideas w’hich developed into 
a negation of all moral law’s, hliin- 
zcrs doctrines helped to bring 
about the Peasants’ War in Ger- 
many, 1522-25. He himself was 
put to death, but the Anabaptists 
were not suppressed. In 3534, led 
by John of Leyden, they took 
forcible possession of the town of 
Milnster. John asserted that he 
was a Idng, the successor of David, 
and that his actions were dictated 
by heavenly visions. Polygamy 
and other excesses were practised. 
In 1535 the town was recaptured 
by the German prince-bishop and 
John and his chief followers were 
executed. As an actual sect the 
Anabaptists disappeared. See 


Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, 
E. B. Bax, 1903. 

Anabasis (Gr., going up). His- 
torical wosk by the Greek general 
and writer Xenophon. In 401 b.c. 
Cyrus the younger collected a force 
at Sardis in Asia Minor to attack 
his elder brother Artaxerxes, Icing 
of Persia. The backbone of this 
force consisted of some 10,000 
Greek mercenaries under Clear- 
chus, with whom Xenophon served 
as a volunteer. The force reached 
the interior, and gained a victory 
in the battle of Cunaxa, m which, 
how’ever, Cyrus was killed. The 
Greek generals having been treach- 
erously murdered by the Persians, 
the command devolved upon 
Xenophon In a masterly retreat, 
famous as the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, he led his fellow country- 
men through difficult and often 
hostile country back safely to the 
coast after a journey of five months. 
The sea W’as reached at Trapezus, 
the modern Trabzon. The style 
of Xenophon’s narrative is con- 
spicuous for its simplicity and 
directness. Anabasis is also the 
title of Arrian’s account of the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Anableps. Small fresh- water 
fish of the family of Cyprinodontids, 
found in Central and S, America, 
and remarkable for the structure 
of the eye which enables it to see 
both above and below the water. 
It swdms on the surface, and the 


eyes, which project strongly, are 
each horizontaEy divided by a bmid 
or partition into two parts for vision 
in the air and the water respectively. 
Hence its popular name of cnatro 
ojos or the four-eyed fish. 

Anabolism. The ehemieat and 
physical processes involved in 
building up simple substances into 
complex ones by a living organism. 
The primary anabolic processes in 
plants are the synthesis of proteins, 
carbohydrates, and fats from in- 
organic substances. In animals, 
anabolism is responsible for the 
growth and maintenance of celL 
and tissues. 

Anadironism (Gr. back ; 
ckronoSy time). Assignment of 
events or things or persons to a 
period earlier or later than that 
to which they actually belong. 
Literature abounds in examples of 
such mistakes in fact, especially in 
historical drama and fiction, owing 
to imperfect acquaintance with 
the more or less remote period 
dealt with or to mere carelessness. 

Where the work is poetical and 
not primarily intended to give an 
historically "exact picture of a 
period, mistakes of this kind are 
relatively unimportant. A far 
more serious mistake is made hy 
those who insist upon strict 
accuracy in fact as a cardinal 
principle, but yet attribute to a 
period a style of language and a 
mode of thought which belong to 
their own time. 
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ANAESTHESIA: ITS ORIGIN AND USES 

K. M. Woodruff, M.B., M.B.C.S 

The history of the use of anaesthetics in surgery and particulars 
of the various drugs employed in producing a state of anaesthesia^ 
general or locals are here revieiued. Consult also articles on 
Chloroform; Cocaine; Ether; Laughing Gas; Surgery^ etc. 


Anaesthesia (Greek, an-^ not ; 
aislMsis, feeling) is the term used 
to describe a loss of feeling or 
sensation in the whole or part of 
the body. Anaesthesia may 
result from injury to, or disease of, 
the brain or nerves, but is generally 
understood to mean the condition 
produced artificially by means of 
certain drugs which are known as 
anaesthetics. 

History. From the earliest 
times man has sought to assuage 
grief and pain by dulling conscious- 
ness. The different methods first 
employed were the inhalation of 
fumes from different substances, 
swallowing or injection of various 
drugs such as poppy or hyoscya- 
mus or alcohol, or pressure 
apphed to important nerves and 
blood vessels, or hypnotism. 
Homer in the Odvssev savs : 
“Helen dropped into the wine 
a drug, an antidote of grief and 
pain to lull all sorrow and induce 
oblivion to all ills.” Herodotus 
(c, 484-425 B.o.) told of the 
custom of inhaling the fumes of 
hemp {Cannabis indica) to produce 
intoxication. In the second cen- 
tury A.D. the physician Galen 
wrote of the power of mandragora 
to paralyse sensation and motion ; 
and later, Lucian, the Greek writer, 
referred to the narcotic effects of 
mandragora . The Chinese were the 
first to use Indian hemp (hashish) 
to dull consciousness of pain. 

The use of anaesthetics in the 
modern sense started in the 
middle of the 19th century. In 
1772 Joseph Priestley iq*v.) dis- 
covered nitrous oxide, and in 
1800 Sir Humphry Davy sugges- 
ted the use of the gas as an 
anaesthetic ; but it was not until 
1820 that Henry HiU Hickman, a 
young physician, began to experi- 
ment on animals by causing them 
to inhale carbon dioxide and, later, 
nitrous oxide gas. The discovery 
of anaesthesia proper belongs to 
four American investigators : 
Crawford W. Long (1815-78), of 
Athens, Georgia ; W. T. G. Morton 


and he used this gas upon his 
patients with such good effect that 
he gave a demonstration at the 
Harvard University medical school. 
The exhibition, however, was a 
failure, and so disheartened him 
that he later committed suicide. 

In 1846 W. T. G. Morton, a 
student under Wells, w'as familiar 
with the use of nitrous oxide, and 
while serving as a medical student 
under Charles Jackson, a chemist, 
w^as induced by the latter to use 
ether instead of nitrous oxide. 
Morton did so, and gave a success- 
ful demonstration at the Massa- 
chusetts general hospital. The 
method was brought to Great 
Britain the same year, the first 
operation under ether anaesthesia 
being carried out at University 
College Hospital, London, by 
Robert Liston. 

Chloroform, w'hich largely re- 
placed ether for a time in Great 
Britain, was introduced by Sir 
James Young Simpson, an Edin- 
burgh obstetrician, on the recom- 
mendation of Waldie, a chemist 
of Liverpool, as an inhalation for 
the relief of childbirth pains. 

Local Ai^aesthetics. The 
drugs are applied to, or injected 
into, or around the part to be 
operated upon. Extensive areas 
of the body can be anaesthetised 
in this manner, consciousness being 
retained throughout. In 1867 
Sir B. W. Richardson introduced 
the ether spray with the object of 
freezing the affected part. Of 
greater importance was the intro- 
duction in 1884, by Karl KoUer of 
Vienna, of the first local anaes- 
thetic, cocaine, an alkaloid occur- 
ring in the leaves of Erythroacylon 
coca, a shrub native to South 
America. More recently, how- 
ever, other less toxic drugs have 
been introduced, such as procaine, 
novocaine, nupercaine, ametho- 
caine, eucaine, and stovaine, as 
well as other combinations such as 
quinine and urea. 

Various techniques are employ- 
ed for the administration of local 


supplying the sensory nerves in 
the area to be operated upon is 
affected by creating a block in 
the path of these nerves at 
a point remote from the field of 
operation. A more extensive tv*pe 
of block called spinal anaesthesia 
consists in the production of 
anaesthesia in the lower extremi- 
ties and in the lower part of the 
body below the diaphragm by 
the injection into the sub- 
arachnoid space of the spinal 
cord of a drug which paralyses the 
spinal nerves as they enter and 
leave the spina! cord. This 
w’as first attempted in 1896 by 
August Bier, a Greifswald surgeon, 
but it was not brought into general 
use until 1906. The main dis- 
advantage of spinal anaesthesia is 
that it may cause a severe fall in 
blood pressure. Freezing of small 
areas of skin with ethyl chloridt 
spray is in common use, and 
larger areas, such as the limbs, can 
be rendered analgesic by refrigera- 
tion, in which crushed ice is packed 
round the limb. 

Before Opeeateng. Drugs 
given to patients before operations 
have twm main actions. Thev 
diminish the flow of mucus and 
saUva resulting from the use of 
some general anaesthetics, and 
they produce drowsiness thus 
allaying anxiety. The drugs most 
commonly employed are morphine, 
atropine, and scopolamine (hyo- 
scine), given about an hour before 
operation. (Scopolamine and mor- 
phine are the active agents in 
“ twilight sleep ” formerly used 
for obstetrical analgesia.) 

Basal Anaesthesia. It is now 
almost a universal practice to 
produce general anaesthesia by the 
combined action of a non-volatile 
narcotic with a volatile or gaseous 
anaesthetic. The former drug, 
termed a basal narcotic, is used to 
render the patient unconscious be- 
fore the administration of the 
anaesthetic. The advantages of 
this method inclnde absence of 
apprehension by the patient and 
a decrease in unpleasant after- 
effects, such as nausea and vomit- 
ing. Paraldehyde, introduced in 
1884, is used chiefly with children. 
It is administered in a 10 p.c. 
solution in water and run slowly 
into the rectum at blood heat. 


(1819-68), of Boston ; Horace anaesthetics, e.g. surface anaes- Avertin (tribromethyl alcohol). 
Wells (1815-48), of Hartford ; and thesia, in which the drug is first used in 1926, is given in the 
Charles T. Jackson (1805-80), of applied to a mucous surface such same manner, the strength of the 
Boston. In 1842 Gmwford tong as that of the eye, nose, throat, and solution being 24 p.c. Other basal 

performed U 

tion under etnenor a rumour oiine rnesia, wmen aims at pa; 
neck, but did not publish the re- the nerve endings at the 
suits. In 1844 Horace WeUs had a operation : and regional 
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iSoialniac. Name by which the 
great centra! plateau of Mexico is 
known, . formerly applied to the 
ancient kingdom of Mexico. The 
reerion extends between the Rio 
Grande in the N. and the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in the S-, and was 
extensively covered by lakes, hence 
its name, meaning amid the waters. 

Anaitis. Iranian goddess, some- 
times called the Persian Artemis. 
The name is the Greek form of the 
Persian Anahita. The goddess of 
fertilising w’aters, she passed into 
Mazdeism, and was described in 
the Avesta. She was invoked in 
aid of marriage and childbirth, and 
the Persian Artaxerxes Ochiis 
erected image.s of her throughout 
his empire. Her cult spread to 


Armenia and Asia Minor. 

AnakapaMe. Town of Andhra, 
India. It is IS m. 8.W. of Vizaga- 
patam, on the rly. to Rajah- 
mundry, trades in agricultural 
products, and exports sugar, 
cotton, etc. Pop. (1951) 40,102. 

AnaJde. Mining village in 
Springsure district, Queensland, 
Australia, 193 m. W. of Rock- 
hampton, on the rly. to Longreach. 
The population (c. 100) is in- 
terested in the mining and cutting 
of sapphires and the mining of 
corundum, valued as an abrasive. 

Analcime or Analcite (Greek 
an-, not; afjfce, strength). Hydrous 
metasilicate of sodium and alu- 
minium. It usually occurs in well- 
formed colourless or white crvstals 

Mif 

of regular growth belonging to the 
cubic system. It is commonly a 
secondary mineral, a member of 
the zeolite group, and occurs fill- 
ing amygdaloidal cavities in basalt 
lavas. It is the latest product of 
consolidation in certain basalts and 
in the monchiquites. 

Analogrufi Macliine. Mathe- 
matical machine which digests a 
problem, operates on it, and pro- 
duces the solution in the form of 
curves or graphs ; in particular, 
the differential analyser, which 
produces the solution of a differ- 
ential equation as a graph of the 
integral curve (see Calculus). An 
analogue machine is to be con- 
trasted with a digital computing 
machine, in which the mathe- 
matical problem, before being 
presented to the machine, mast be 
interpreted as a problem about 
ordina:i^ numbers. 


Analogy (Gr. ami, up to ; logos, 
proportion). A certain siniilarity 
in things in other respects unlike, 
in language, it creates forms and 
even alters whole words after the 
model of others already familiar. 
Biological analogy is resemblance 
in function, not in form. In logic. 


it is a process of reasoning in which 
it is assumed that if two or more 
things possess similar essential, 
non-contingent attributes, their 
other attributes viii probably be 
similar. This method of reasoning 
is an incomplete induction, and 
its degree of certainty will vary 
with the number and importance 
of the similar attributes. 

In theology, the argument from 
analogy is mainly of use for 
apologetic or evidential purposes. 
Proof of the existence of God, or 
of the truth of any particular 
religious doctrine or system of 
doctrines, cannot be demonstrated 
mathematically. The most that 
can be reached is a degree of 
probability that amounts to a 
moral certainty, and not only 
Justifies but reasonably demands 
acceptance of a doctrine or com- 
pliance with a precept. 

In the department of nature, 
where we have the evidence of sight 
and of the other senses, what we 
are in the habit of regarding as 
certainties often only amount to 
overwhelming probabilities. The 
world has seen the sun rise every 
morning throughout its history, 
and it is convinced that it will 
rise again to-morrow morning as 
usual. Such a conviction is Justi- 
fied by experience, but it does 
not amount to absolute certainty. 

So in the realm of spiritual 
things, where the direct evidences 
of the senses are not available, 
where experience is less than 
universal and uniform, and where 
we deal with matters which belong 
to a plane only partly within our 
knowledge, it is vain to seek 
demonstrative proof. We can 
only find such a degree of prob- 
ability as will exclude reasonable 
doubt, and afford a sufficient 
ground for belief and practice; 
and in the establishment of such 
a degree of probability, analogy 
plays a large and important part. 

Analogy of Eeligion, The. A 

treatise on the philosophy of 
religion, by Joseph Butler, bishop 
of Durham. It was published in 
1736 with the title of The Analogy 
of Religion, both Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. It was based on 
the statement of Origen : He 

who believes the Scriptures to have 
proceeded from Him who is the 
author of Nature may well expect 
to find the same difficulties in it 
as are found in the constitution 
of Nature.” A whole literature 
of exposition and comment has 
grown up around The Analogy 
of Religion. /See Butler, Joseph ; 
consult also Studies Subsidiary to 
the Works of Bishop Butler, W. E- 
Gladstone, 1896, 


Analysis (Gr., decomposition). 
Separation of any whole into the 
parts of which it consists. Its 
correlative is synthesis (putting 
together), without which it is in- 
complete. Thus, to obtain the true 
conception of a tree, it is neces- 
sary to consider separately its 
trunk, branches, leaves, etc., and 
then to put them together to form 
a whole. Grammatical analysis is 
the formal splitting of a sentence 
into its functional components, i.e. 
subject, predicate, object, etc. 

Aiial3rsis. In chemistiy, term 
implying the determination of 
the composition of a substance, or 
the quantity of extraneous matter 
present. If only the elements 
present are identified, the analysis 
is said to be qualitative, but if the 
quantities are determined, the pro- 
cess is termed quantitative. In the 
case of quantitative analysis, this 
is either gravimetric or volumetric, 
according as the components are 
weighed or measured. 

Analysis is applied to a great 
variety of substances, but it is well 
to recognize that many important 
vegetable compounds are not 
amenable to accurate chemical 
analvsis. Students are tausht to 
analyse mixtures of chemicals by 
observing the physical characters 
of the compound and carrying 
out in a definite order a series of 
tests. In the case of the analysis 
of food, the analyst applies tests 
to ascertain whether it conforms to 
certain well-defined characteristics 
which experience has taught to be 
those of a pure article. See Chem- 
istry. 

Analysis* In mathematics, term 
employed to denote the process 
by which a problem is reduced 
to Its simplest elements. It is 
more specifically applied to those 
branches of mathematics which 
investigate the relations of variable 
or indeterminate quantities by 
means of symbols. Thus analytical 
geometry investigates the character 
of -lines, curves, and surfaces, by the 
employment of algebraic symbols. 
The process is carried farther in 
some branches of the infinitesimal 
calculus. Harmonic analysis is a 
mathematical method by which 
irregular agglomerations of quan- 
tities can Ite reduced to forms 
in which they show themselves 
amenable to grouping. Thus 
harmonic analysis applied to a 
vast number of statistics, such as 
statistics of rainfall, is used in 
attempts to discover a law govern- 
ing the figures. 

Analysis. In music, term used 
for the species of study con- 
cerned with the details of the 
construction of a composition. 
Such ar© its phrase building, its 
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S,000 ft. high and contain Anai- 
mudi (elephant forehead ), 8,850 ft., 
the highest peak in S. India. An 
important station in the forest ser- 
vice, Mount Stuart, is situated in 
the midst of a dense bamboo jungle. 
Elephant, bison, and ibex abound ; 
on the hills teak, tea, and cojffee 
are gro-vvn, on the lower slopes 
rubber, especially in the S. Hydro- 
electric power is being developed. 

Ananda Mahidol (1825-46). 
King of Siam. Bom Sept. 20, 1925, 
he ascended the throne on March 2. 
1935, while at school at Lausanne, 
S’ttitzerland, where he returned 
after his coronation in 1938. A 
council of regency governed in his 
name. On June 9, 1946, he was 
found dead in his Bangkok palace. 
A commission appointed to inquire 
into his death decided in 1954 that 
he was murdered by his secretary 
and two pages, all three of whom 
were condemned to death. 

Ananias. Name of thi-ee per- 
sons mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. (1) A convert wKo made 
a false declaration concerning the 
sale of a piece of land for the 
church ; he and his wife Sapphira 
fell dead before the rebuke of 
Peter (Acts 5). His name has be- 
come synonymous with liar. (2) A 
disciple at Damascus to w’hom 
Christ appeared in a vision and 
directed him to baptize Saul of 
Tarsus (Acts 9 and 22). (3) The 
Jewish high priest who was one of 
Paul‘’s accusers before Felix (Acts 
23-24). 

Anapaest (Greek ana, back ; 
paiein, to strike). In prosody, a 
trisyllabic foot consisting of a long, 
or accented, syllable preceded by 
two short, or unaccented, syllables. 
It is so called because it is a dactyl 
reversed. Although the English 
language contains few w^ords that 
are anapaests — domineer is an ex- 
ample — anapaestic verse, especi- 
ally the anapaestic tetrameter, has 
established itself firmly in English 
literature, A famous example is 
Byron’s The Assyrian came down 
like a wcHfon the fold.’’" Swdnburne 
uses anapaestic rhythms with 
effect. They are also much used 
in humorous verse, e.g. in Umericks: 

There was a young man wiio said 
“ Damn I 

It occurs to me now that I am 

Just a feeing that moves in pre- 
destinate grooves ; 

I’m not ewn a fei/s, I’m a fram.” 
Anaphora (Gk., offering). The 
most important part of the litur- 
gies of the Eastern Church, roughly 
corresponding to the Canon of the 
Western liturgies. It consisted of 
four main divisions : the Salu- 
tation (Lift up your hearts, etc.), 


the great Eucharistic prayer, the 
Communion, and the thanks- 
giving. 

Anaphylaris (Gr. ana, back ; 
phylassein, to guard). Medical 
term for a form of allergy, namely 
a condition of exaggerated sus- 
ceptibility, or sensitisation, to the 
action of an injected (albuminons) 
substance follow’ing a first injection 
of the same substance. The effect 
has been observed following anti- 
toxin injections, including blood 
serum. If the injections are given 
daily or weekly no sensitisation 
occurs, but injections at intervals 
of not less than 12 to 14 days may 
result in anaphylactic shock, some- 
times a dangerous condition. It 
can he prevented by desensitising 
the patient through the injection 
of a small dose of serum sub- 
cutaneously some hours before 
the antitoxin serum. Anaphylaxis 
is thought to be due to the reaction 
of a protein foreign to the human 
organism. 

Anarchism (Gr. an-, not ; 
arche, rule). Opposition to all law* 
and order as enforced by a govern- 
ment. In its original sense the 
Greek word anarkJiia (anarchy) 
meant no government w*hatever, 
and it is so used today ; but an- 
archism is held by its more intelli- 
gent advocates to be a system of 
voluntary government not relying 
on the sanctions of the state. It 
is rather a movement directed to- 
w*ards destroying the tyranny of 
the state and giving fuller play to 
natural economic forces and the 
principle of mutual aid. This. it«i 
is thought- w*ould produce a state 
of society in wLich. social order 
would rest not on repression, but 
on good wiU. It is claimed by 
many that emphasis on ethical 
training of the young w*ould lead 
to the disappearance of govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a 
peaceful anarchic society. This 
line of thought ow*es much to the 
French thinker Proudhon and the 
Russian Bakunin, and was de- 
veloped by Prince Kropotkin. 
Anarchism, like socialism, holds 
that land and capital are to pass 
from private owmership. History 
gives no support to the theory of 
anarchism, except possibly for a 
small community. Although the 
philosophy of anarchism is not con- 
cerned with violence, its supporters 
often advocate forcible methods 
and propaganda by deed. 

Before the First Great \V ar 
anarchist societies w*ere common 
in Europe, especially in Russia and 
Spain, and also in the U.S.A., 
while the trade unions of Italy and 
France were anarchist rather than 


socialist. After that war, up to and 
during the Spanish Civil War of 
1936-39, the anarchist organization 
in Catalonia, the Federacion An- 
arquista Ibera, w'as a power in 
Spanish political life. Small 
anarchist groups existed in Eng- 
land in the IS80s. Anarchy, 

P. A. Kropotkin, Eng. trans. 1897. 

Anaspida. Group of extinct, 
fish-like vertebrates which died 
out some 300 million years ago. 
See Agnatha. 

Anastasius. Name of four 
popes. Anastasius I, pope 398- 
401, is chiefly remembered for his 
condemnation of certain points in 
the teaching of Origen. He is re- 
garded as a saint ; his feast is kept 
on April 27. Anastasius II, pope 
496-498, sought in vain to recon- 
cile the Eastern and Western 
churches. Anastasius III, 911- 
913, and Anastasius IV, 1153-54, 
were undistinguished. 

Anastasius I (c. 430-518). East 
Roman Emperor. Bom at Dyr- 
rachmm of humble parentage, he 
became a palace usher and in 491 
succeeded Zeno, wKose widow 
Ariadne he married, as emperor 
changing his name from Silen- 
tiarius to Anastasius. He ruled 
with conspicuous success. In 493 
he defeated Zeno’s brother Longi- 
nus at Cotyaeum (Kutaya), and in 
506, after a three yearn’ war, made 
peace with Persia. In 512 he 
bnilt the long wall, called after 
him the Anastasian wall, to protect 
Constantinople. 

Anastasius II (d. 721). East 
Roman Emperor, originally named 
Artemius. He w*as ^eretarv to 
the Emperor Philippicus Bardanes, 
whom he succ*eeded in 713. A 
mutiny at Rhodes in 716 resulted 
in his deposition in favour of a tax- 
gatherer, Theodosius, w'ho w*as 
succeeded by Anastasius’s former 
general, Leo the Isaurian. In 721 
Anastasius, who had lived for five 
years as a monk at Thessalonica, 
besieged Constantinople, hut w*as 
captured by Leo and put to death. 

Anastigniatic Lens ok Ak- 
ASTiGMAT- Lens corrected for 
astigmatism- This is usually un- 
necessary w*ith telescopes in which 
light is collected only over a small 
angle, but is desirable with photo- 
graphic lenses. Correction for 
astigmatism may conflict with cor- 
rection for curvature of field and. 
for achromatism. The anastigmat 
used in photography is reasonably 
well corrected for all these aber- 
rations. 

Anastomosis (Gr. anasiomoo^ 
to provide with a mouth). In 
anatomy, the union or communi- 
cation of blood vessels in the form 
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Kegiounl anatomy is the study 
of ali the organs and tismes 
found in given regions of the body. 
This is the form of anatomy 
studied in the dissecting-room and 
required for the operating theatre. 
Regional anatomy is also closely 
related to functional anatomy, in 
which the relationship of structure 
to function is emphasised ; and to 
radiogi'aphio anatomy, in which 
the skeleton and the hollow organs 
of the living body are investigated 
by means of X-ravs, the skeleton 
directly, the hollow organs after 
filling them with some radio - 
opaque substance. Applied ana- 
tomy deals with the application of 
structural knowledge to the devis- 
ing of techniques and the under- 
standing of s;vTiiptoms and signs in 
clinical surgery, medicine, and 
midwifery. 

Human anatomy is thus an ex- 
tensive subject. It is taught in 
part by lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and healthy students or in- 
jured patients may be used to 
illustrate the study of the living 
body. But the traditional method 
of studying anatomy is by dis- 
.seeting a dead body. The students, 
usually working in pairs and guided 
by a dissecting manual, have to 
recognize and display the import- 
ant structures to be found in a 
given region, after which they 
move to another, and so on until 
they have dissected the whole 
body. The bodies used are pre- 
served by embalming, and often the 
arteries are injected with red 
material to facilitate recognition. 
The embalming process distorts 
the natural appearances consider- 
ably, so that dissecting-room 
anatomy is at best only an ap- 
proximation to living anatomy as 
seen in the operating theatre. 
Most anatomy departments raain- 
tain a museum of specially pre- 
pared specimens, and also a supply 
of dissected “ parts ’’ which can be 
inspected and handled by those 
who wdsh to refresh their memory. 

The nomenclature of human 
anatomy forms a descriptive 
framework to the terminologies of 
all other medical subjects, and it is 
thus important that it should be 
acceptable to those who profess 
these subjects, and also to those 
who work in closely related dis- 
ciplines, such as comparative ana- 
tomy, palaeontology, veterinary 
anatomy, experimental embryo- 
logy, and so on ; and efforts have 
been made to establish a unified 
international terminology based 
on Latin. 

Anatomy is defined as the study 
of structure, and physiology as the 


study of func- 
tion, but the two 
are interdepend- 
ent, and ana- 
tomists find it 
necessary to ex- 
plain the com- 
plexities of struc- 
ture hv reference 
to function, 
while physiolo- 
gists frequently 
discuss function 
in terms of struc- 
ture. Indeed, in 
some British 
medical schools 
microscopic ana- 
tomy is taught in 
the physiolog;^' 
rather than in the 
anatomy depart- 
ment. Anatomy 
is also intimately 
related to the 
branches of 
pathology called 
morbid anatomy 
and morbid his- 
tology’, which 
deal respectively 
with the gross 
and microscop- 
ical changes in 
tissues affected 
by disease. 

As an educa- 
tional discipline anatomy trains 
the memory’, the pow’ers of obser- 
vation and description, ai.d the 
faculty of using facts to produce a 
connected, logical, and orderly 
statement. Many of the ana- 
tomical details wdll subsequently 
be forgotten unless the student 
takes up a branch of his profession 

for example, surgery’ — ^where 

they^ are of paramount importance. 
Nevertheless, anatomy retains its 
basic position in medical educa- 
tion, for until normal structure is 
appreciated neither normal func- 
tion nor the changes ■wrought by 
disease can be understood. 

CoMPABATTVE Anatomy- Though 
strictly speaking comparative ana- 
tomy embraces the study of both 
animals and plants, the term is 
usually restricted to the science 
which seeks to discover similarities 
and differences in the structure of 
different animals. Comparisons of 
this kind quickly led to the finding 
that animals might be classified 
in groups according to their ana- 
tomical characteristics, and so 
began the science of taxonomy. 
The study of comparative anatomy 
showed obvious affinities between 
certain groups of animals and 
gradually generated the concept 
that one type of animal might, 



Anatomy. Dissection in tlie Kfiddle Ages : the professor 
occupies Ms “ chair,” the lay demonstrator dissects : 
after the frontispiece of a hook published in 1493 


given sufficient time, evolve into 
another. This idea W’as becoming 
current in the early part of the 
19th century, but it required the 
genius of Charles Darwin to .sug- 
gest that natural selection ” wa.s 
the basic mechanism by’ which this 
evolution occurred. His book. The 
Origin of Species, published in 
1859, marked the beginning of a 
new’ method of biological thought, 
and his views raised a hitter con- 
troversy’ between scientific and 
religious opponents over the place 
of man in nature. 

It is a measure of the eventual 
success and wide dissemination of 
Darwin’s explanation that man is 
nowadays accepted with compara- 
tively little question as a colla- 
teral descendant of the same stock 
which gave rise to the group of 
animals called the Primates. The 
study of this group, including man 
himself, is nowadays termed phy- 
sical anthropology, and a large 
part of the interest of physical 
anthropologists is devot^ to a 
comparison of the structural fea- 
tures of the different groups of 
mankind. By this means the re- 
lationships of different peoples can 
sometimes be inferred, and sonie 
information obtained about theii 
movements in the days before 
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In a ver}^ elementary form, Anaxa- 
goras put forward the earliest 
atomic theory of nature. His 
speculation brought Anaxagoras 
into conflict with the forces of 
orthodoxy at Athens. His sug- 
gestion that the sun and moon 
were not divinities, hut merely 
fiery lumps, was condemned as 
atheistic, and he was forced to 
leave the city. He died at Lamp- 
sacus in Asia Minor. 

Anaximander (c. 6H-547 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. Born at 
Metus in Asia Minor, he was the 
friend of Thales and lived for many 
years at the court of Polycrates of 
Samos. He held that all the 
material substances which make 
the universe are derived from one 
element — which he called apeiron, 
or indeterminate matter — w^hich 
contained and governed all things, 
being itself immortal and im- 
perishable. He is also credited 
with various inventions, e.g. a 
sundial. 

Anaximenes (j7. 560 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. Born at Mile- 
tus in Asia Minor, and probably a 
pupil of Anaximander, he held that 
aU the substances of which the 
material universe is composed are 
derived from one natural element, 
air, as the result of its rarefaction 
and condensation. 

Ancash. Coastal department 
of Peru. It is S. of Libertad and 
N. of Lima and extends E. to the 
Maranon river. Mainly moun- 
tainous, it is rich in minerals, 
including gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, antimony, iron, and coal, 
and grows cereals in its irrigated 
valleys. The capital is Huaraz- 
Area, 14,700 sq. ni. Pop. (est.) 
540,000. 

Ancestor Worship . Expression 
in ritual of reverence for departed 
ancestors, parental or remote. It 
should be distinguished from the 
general cult or tendance of the 
dead, which is a widespread con- 
comitant of animism. This cruder 
cult, traceable to prehistoric 
Europe, has profoundly affected 
the methods adopted by mankind 
for the disposal of the dead. It 
was designed to keep the ghost 
away, and much so-called ancestor 
worship is no more than this, in- 
volving no idea of propitiation. 
Cooked rice and coconut milk are 
offered by the Veddas to the spirits 
of the recently deceased ; in the 
Solomon Islands miniature huts 
are built for ancestral skulls. 

Ancestor-worship is widespread 
in Africa. The Ibo make offerings 
to their forefathers on the birth of 
a child, in whom they think an 
ancestor is reincarnated. The 


Binkas attribute sickness to the and is heaviest on the upstream 
wrath of a slighted ancestor, and side of the rocks where the cooling 
placate him with a shrine and is generally more intense. Anchor 
offerings. The deification of heroes ice usually clings to stones and 
in early Greek religion may he con- other loose bodies. It is formed 
sidered a form of ancestor worship, of large crystalline plates and is 
It persisted as a private worship in sometimes more than 5 ft. thick. 


imperial Rome by the side of the 
national polytheism, and was con- 
verted, in early Christianity, to 
devotion to the saints. It was 
strongly developed in China, w’here 
the motive was filial piety. 

Anchises. In Greek legend, 
ruler of Dardanus, near Troy. By 
his beauty he attracted the god- 
dess Aphrodite, who became by 
him the mother of the Trojan hero 
Aeneas [q.v.). In Virgil’s Aeneid 
Aeneas carries away the aged 
Anchises on his shoulders after the 
fall of Troy, and Anchises dies in 
Sicily. 

Anchor (Lat. ancora, a hook). 
Iron or steel hook attached to a 
chain or rope and thrown over- 
board to hold a ship stationary. 
A large sliip has several anchors — 
bower, sheet, stream, waist, and 
spare anchors. The sheet anchor is 
presumed to be the best and should 
be used only in 
emergency. Large 
ships’ anchors are 
generally stockless. 

Types of small 
anchors are the 
grapnel, which has 
several flukes and 
was used in olden 
times for grappling 
ships ; the kedge, 
for warping the 
ship; and the 
killick, a small 
emergency anchor. 

A sea anchor is 
made of wood and 
canvas and is 
dropped over the 
bow of a hove-to 
ship to keep its 
head into the wind. 

To “ shoe the an- 
chor ” is to cover 
its flukes with wood 
to give better hold 
in soft ground. 

Anchor Ice. Ice formed on the 
bed of a stream. The waters of a 
stream are mechanically mixed by 
continual movement, so that when 
the air temperature is very low 
{e.g. on cold, clear nights) the 
whole mass is occasionally reduced 
to freezing point. In these con- 
ditions anchor (or ground) ice 
would be formed on the bed, where 
there is less movement than at the 
surface. The deposition of ice re- 
sults from the contact of super- 
cooled water with the rocky bed ; 


It is easily distinguished from 
frazil and from snow blown into 
the water. When the tempera- 
ture increases, the ice rises to the 
surface and floats away, carryinc: 
with it the matter frozen into it. 

Anchorite. A hermit who re- 
tires from the world and lives a 
solitary and ascetic life devoted to 
religious meditation. This prac- 
tice dev'eloped in the early Christian 
church when 8. Anthonv (c. 251- 
356) retired to the Egj'ptian 
desert. Many others settled round 
him, or withdrew to caves and 
tombs elsewhere, and this urge for 
separation led eventually to the 
development of the monastic 
orders. Some of the early hermits 
went to strange extremes, notably 
the Stvlites, who lived, often for 



Anchor. 1. Admiralty pattern. 2. Close stowing anchor. 
3. Mnshroom. 4. Stockl^. 5. Grapnel for small boats 


many years, on the tops of pillars ; 
the Sth-centnry S. Simeon was the 
most notable of these. The R.C. 
church distinguished four types of 
anchorites : those who took mon- 
astic vows in an order such as the 
hermits of S. Augustine or the 
hermits of S. Jerome ; those who 
lived in a community with an 
officially approved form of life ; 
those unattached to a community 
hut deputed by a bishop to the 
service of a church or oratory ; 
those with no rule or authority. 
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Ancient Demesne (Lat. do- 
minium). Term used in England 
for land which had long been in 
possession of the Crown and whose 
tenants were thus granted certain 
advantages, mainly in the direc- 
tion of exemi3lions from public 
burdens. Medieval lawyers used 
it for manors mentioned in Bomes- 
day Book as owmed by Edward the 
Confessor or William the Con- 
queror. It was held that the king 
could take atallage, or toll, from his 
tenants in ancient demesne wdth- 
out consent of parliament, and 
until 1S52 actions about the 
ownership of such land followed 
a special procedure. This form of 
tenure was abolished by the Law 
of Property Act, 1922. 

Ancient Lights. English legal 
term. At common law, if a build- 
ing had a window which had been 
there since time immemorial, the 
owner of the building had the right 
to an uninterrupted flow’ of light 
to that window’, and it was called 
an ancient light. This meant that 
no adjoining owner might put up 
anything which would shut out a 
reasonable flow of light- to the 
window. By the Prescription Act, 
1S32, a light is ancient if it has 
been uninterrupted for 20 years. 

Ancient Mariner, The Rime 
OF THE. Poem by S. T. Coleridge. 
It is founded on a dream told him 
by a friend. Wordsworth sug- 
gested one or tw’o lines w’hich w’ere 
incorporated in the poem, and it 
w’as first published in W ordsworth 
and Coleridge’s joint anonjunous 
volume of Lyrical Ballads, 1798. 
The poem, in w'hich the mariner 
relates his sufferings and redemp- 
tion after the wanton killing of an 
albatross, is masterly as an 
example of lyrical narrative, and 
in its pow’erful suggestion of 
horror. Many of its lines have 
passed into familiar speech : 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 

W'ater, w’ater, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

Ancient Monuments, Pro- 
tection OF. British law on this 
subject is contained in the Ancient 
Monuments Acts, 1913 and 1931. 
and the Historic Buildings and 
Ancient Monuments Act, 1953. 
The ministry of W^’orksand the local 
authorities are the authorities con- 
cerned. In a schedule to the 
Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, 1882, Stonehenge and 59 other 
buildings were listed ; many others 
have since been added to the list 
on account of their historic. 


architectural, traditional, artistic, 
dr archaeological interest. A monu- 
ment need not be above ground. 
Anyone injuring an ancient monu- 
ment may be fined. The owmer may 
not, except for urgent necessity, 
demolish, repair, or alter it with- 
out first giving the minister three 
months’ notice. The minister of 
W^orks has pow’er, if an ancient 
monument is in danger from 
neglect, or threatened demolition 
or alteration, or other cause, to 
serve an interim preservation 
notice which mav be follow’ed by 
a preservation order. Further, if 
he considers that the monument 
may, owing to neglect, fall into 
decay, he may have himself ap- 
pointed guardian of it. The owner 

of the monument may in such cir- 

% 

cumstances be entitled to com- 
pensation. 

The minister or a local authority 
may by agreement purchase an 
ancient monument or accept a gift 
of it or the guardianship of it, and 


may then maintain it. The 
minister has also w’ide pow’ers to 
make grants to the National Trust 
or other persons for the mainten- 
ance of a historic building. There 
is provision for historic buildings 
councils for England, Scotland, 
and Wales to advise the minister. 

A building of special archi- 
tectural or historic interest may 
also be protected by a building 
preservation order under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947. 

Ancon or Port Ancon. Coast 
town of Peru. It is 30 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Lima. It is less populous 
than formerly, although it is much 
visited for bathing. Ix)rd Coch- 
rane, leading the Chilean navy 
against the Spaniards in Peru, 
entered the harbour in 1820. A 
Chilean army landed here in 1838, 
and the Chileans bombarded the 
town in 1880. It gave its name 
to the peace that ended the war 
between Chile and Peru in 1883. 


Ancona (Greek mihont elbow, 
bend). Seaport and epise. city cA 
Italy. The capital of Ancona 
province, it stands on the Adriatic, 
130 m, direct and 185 in. by rh*. 
N.E. of Rome. The harbour, one 
of the best in Italy, is protected by 
two fine piers, one built by Trajan 
in 115 and bearing a triumpiLal 
arch in his honour. 

Ancona manufactures soft 3oa|!, 
ship’s rigging, leather, and ia- 
baeco, and exports goat and lamb 
skins, hemp, coral, and asphalt. 
The city w'as founded about 
385 B.c. by Greeks from Syracuse. 
Later it became a Roman colony , 
and in 178 B.c. the Romans made 
it a naval station. Caesar took 
it on his famous march north ; 
Trajan enlarged it ; Goths, Lom- 
bards, and Saracens sacked it ; 
and in 1532 it w’as handed over to 
Pope Clement VH. It was cap- 
tured by the Austrians in 1849 and 
bombarded by them from the sea 
during the First Great War 


During the Second Great War. 
Ancomi, occupied by German 
forces, W’as captured by Polish 
troops on July 18, 1944, only after 
two days of titter fighting. The 
harbour was blocked by the Ger- 
mans with sunken vessels. A 
lamentable loss to art resulted 
from the bombing and shelling. 
Among damaged buildings was the 
cathedral dating from the 12tli 
century, standing on the site of 
a temple of Venus, of which ten 
original columns survived. The 
museum and several historic* 
churches and palaces were de- 
stroyed. Pop. (1951) 85^,746. 

Axicona. Prov.. of N.E. Italy, 
in the Marches. It slopes N.E. 
from the Apennines to the Adri- 
atic, is mountainous in the S.W., 
level in the N.E., and has an area 
of 748 sq. m. Fruit and cereals 
are produced, silkworms are bred, 
sulphur is mined, and paper, sugar, 
and bricks are manufactured. 



An n on ft- Adriatic port of Italy, with one of the best harbours in the 
country. It was origfrially a Greek colony, fouiuied about 885 B.C. 
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advanced line S. of Miraumont 
and Pys, and next day British 
troops occupied Serre, Miraumont, 
Pys, and Warlencourt, with the 
commanding ground near. Owing 
to the break-up of the intense frost 
which had followed an unusually 
wet autumn, close pursuit of the 
Germans was impossible 'while the 
whole country became a sea of 
deep mud. Irles, however, was 
stormed on March 10, and on 
March 13, after a terrific bombard- 
ment, Grevillers and Loupart 
Wood were seized by the British. 
Then followed the German retire- 
ment “ according to plan ” to the 
Hindenburg line {q.v.). 

AzLcren Riwle. A manual for 
anchoresses, attributed to Richard 
Poor, bishop of Durham. It pre- 
scribes a rule of life for three 
ladies, who, ■with a small company 
of lay sisters, led a religious life at 
Tarrant-Kaines in Dorset. The 
rule is dictated by a spirit of wis- 
dom and common sense, forbidding 
excessive austerity, and is pointed 
by distinct and racy humour ; it is 
further animated by a spirit of 
holiness that finds expression in 
many passages of extreme devo- 
tional beauty. The manual is 
usually attributed to the early 
13th century, but is possibly older. 
ConmU Ancren Riwle, ed. J. 
Morton, Camden Soc’ety, 1853. 

Ancnun. Parish and village 
of Roxburghshire, Scotland, 3J m. 
N.N.W. of Jedburgh. It was at 
Ancrum Moor, 2 m. N.W., that 
5,000 English were defeated on 
Feb. 17, 1545, by the Scots. A 
monument marks the spot where 
Lilliard, a Scottish maiden, is said 
to have distinguished herself in 
battle. Of great antiquity, An- 
crum has one of the best -pre- 
served crosses in the Border 
country. Pop. 858. 

Anciis Maxcins. Fourth leg- 
endary king of Rome, 640-616 
B.c. The reputed grandson of 
King Numa, he is credited with 
the foundation of the port of 
Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
and the fortification of the Jani- 
culum, which he connected ■with 
the city by a ■wooden bridge, called 
the Pons Subhcius or bridge of 
piles. He is also said to have 
built the firat Roman prison. He 
subdued the Latins, and brought 
some of them to the Aventine. 

Ancyra. Ancient to'wn of Asia 
Minor, site of the Ankara of today. 
Stone lion reliefs attest its im- 
portance in late Hittite times. 
Fortified about 250 B.c. by Gallic 
immigrants, it was made in 25 b.c. 
the chief town of the Roman pro- 
vince of Galatia. A marble tem- 



Andalasian Fowl. Cockerel that won 
many prizes as a typical specimen 


pie to Augustus contains the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, a mural 
record of the emperor’s life-work. 
The Christian church is mentioned 
A.D. 192, and an ecclesiastical 
council was held here in 314. 

Andalusia* Region of Spain, 
formerly one of the provinces. 
The name is variously said to be a 
corruption of Vandalusia, Le. the 
land of the Vandals, or derived 
from the Moorish Andalus, land of 
the West. The region now com- 
prises eight provinces ; Almeria, 
Granada, Malaga, Cadiz, Jaen, 
Cordova, Seville, and Huelva. Its 
area is 33,777 sq. m. 

Andalusia is in the S. of the 
cotmtry and, Ijring as it does on 
either side of Cape Trafalgar, its 
coasts front both the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. The land 
boundaries are Portugal, New 
Castile, and Murcia. It includes 
some of the most historic and 
interesting parts of Spain, e.g. 
the Moorish kingdom of Granada, 
the cities of Cordova and Seville, 
and the seaport of Cadiz. It 
chiefly consists of the valley of the 
Guadalquivir "with the southern 
slopes of the Sierra Morena and the 
bulk of the Sierra Nevada between 
the river and the Mediterranean 
coast. It produces copper, princi- 
pally from the rich Rio Tinto mines, 
and manganese, molybdenum, and 
platinum, also oranges, olives, and 
other sub-tropical fruits. It was 
a Roman province, and after the 
withdrawal of the Romans became 
the prey of various barbarian 
invaders. For about 800 years 
it was under the Moors, whose 
mtiuence is still seen everywhere. 

Pop. (1950) 5,605,857. 

Andaln smn Fowl. A Spanish 
breed of poultry introduced into 
England in ISSi from Andalusia. 
In egg production it compares fav- 
ourably with other Mediterranean 


breeds, laying a large, white-shelled 
egg. As it thrives equally well in 
confinement or at libertv, and is 
hardy and robust, it is adapted to 
farmer and backyarder alike. The 
body colour is a slate blue, laced 
viith feathers of a darker tint : the 
legs are a dark leaden hue, earlobes 
white. The average weight of the 
cocks is 7 lb. to 8 lb. ; and of the 
hens 4^ lb. to 54 lb. 

Andalnsite. Aluminium sili- 
cate, of the same composition as 
sillimanite and cyanite. It cry- 
stallises in forms belonging to the 
orthorhombic system, is a product 
of the thermal metamorphism of 
aluminous sediments, and occurs 
most commonly in argillaceous 
rocks that have been heated by the 
intrusion of large masses of igneous, 
rocks. The temperature required 
for its formation is less than that 
needed for sillimanite. It is used 
as a refractory material and for 
making cores for sparking plugs. 

Andamanese. Aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Andaman Islands. 
They include the little-knowm 
Jara'wa of the jungles of the main 
island group, and the Origi of 
Little Andaman. Their numbers 
have dwindled from several thou- 
sand to a few hundred- Dark- 
skinned and frizzy-haired, of 
negrito stock, and averaging 4 ft. 
lOj ins. in height, they hunt land 
animals and fish with arrows, and, 
from dug-out canoes, turtle and 
shark ■with detachable harpoons. 
Their utensils are of shell ; their 
huts are often lean-tos, roofed ■with 
cane leaves. Their animism is 
primitive. 

The only people wKo do not 
know how to make fire, they 
live in groups of a few families, 
characterised by monogamy and 
patrilin3^ Their dialects are 



Andamanese. Tribal chief of the 
north Andaman aborigines 
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clescriptioiiB o-f 
scenery and 
manners. It 
is, however, 
for his won- 
derful short 
tales for chil- 
dren that he 
is l^est remem- 
bered, and will 
be longest 
kno’ira. These 
include The 
Ugly Duckling, The Tin Soldier. 
The Little Match Girl. These tales 
he brought out at intervals from 
1835 into his old age. Only in the 
first volume is it stated that they 
were “ told for children,” but it is 
as children’s tales they were, and 
are, accepted, although many of 
them were in fact written to score 
off literary opponents. He had a 
great esteem and affection for 
Charles Dickens, with whom he 
stayed in 1847 and 1857. A new 
translation of the tales from the 
orisinal Danish into English by 
B. P. Keigwin, published in 1952, 
included reproductions of the 
original illustrations. On his 70th 
birthday Christian IX decorated 
him ; and admirers presented an 
album containing one of his tales in 
15 languages. He died at Copen- 
hagen, Aug. 4, 1875. Coimilt 
Autobiography, Eng- trans. The 
Mermaid Man, 1955 ; Live.s, S.Tok- 
svig, 1933 ; Rumer Godden, 1955. 

Anderson. Chief city of Madi- 
son county, Indiana, U.vS.A. It 
stands on the White river, at the 
junction of several rlys., 35 m. 
X.E. of Indianapolis. It manu- 
factures iron, steel, brass, paper, 
and glass. Pop. (1950) 46,820. 

Anderson, Cab,lDavu) (b. 1905). 
American physicist. Bom Sept. 
3, 1905, in New York, he was 
educated at Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, and the Californian Institute 
of Technology, becoming lecturer 
in physics there, 1927, research 
fellow in 1930, professor in 1939. 
Devoting himself to research in 
gamma and cosmic rays, he dis- 
covered the positron (g'.v.), and 
was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physics in 1936. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Gabrett 
British doctor. 
Bom in London, 
J une 9, 1836, 
Elizabeth Gar- 
rett was edu- 
cated privately 
and at a private 
school. In 1860, 
encouraged by 
her father, she 

K.6airettAi.deison, 

British doctor medicme, hut, 


(1836-1917). 



because of her sex, was unable to 
obtain admittance to anv of the 
British medical schools. In 1865 
she gained the L.S.A. diploma of 
the Society of Apothecaries, which 
allowed her to put her name on the 
medical register, and the next year 
she opened a dispensary in Eiiston 
Road, London, that developed into 
the New hospital for women (re- 
named in 1917 the Elizabeth Gar- 
rett Anderson hospital in her hon- 
our), of which she was senior physi- 
cian for 24 years. Graduating as 
M.D. in Paris in 1870, she was for 
23 years lecturer and for 10 dean of 
the London school of medicme for 
women. She was a member of the 
first London school board, 1870, 
Her greatest victory was, perhaps, 
her success in getting reversed in 
1892 a motion of 1878 by the 
British Medical Association ex- 
cluding women from membership 
of that organization. In 1908 she 
became mayor of Aldeburgh, Suf- 
folk, the first woman to hold may- 
oral office in England. She died at 
Aldeburgh, Dec. 17, 1917. She 
married J. G. S. Anderson, a ship- 
owner, in 1871. Their son. Sir 
Alan Garrett Anderson (1877- 
1952), was controller of the navy 
during 1917-18 and during 1941- 
45 controller of railways under 
the ministry of War Transport and 
chairman of the railway executive. 
Their daughter. Dr. Louisa Garrett 
Anderson (1873-1943) organized 
during the First Great War the 
first army hospital which was man- 
aged and officered by women in 
France. She published a life of 
her mother, 1939. 

Anderson, James (1739-1^8). 
Scottish agricultural economist. 
Bom at Hermiston, near Edin- 
burgh, he became a farmer when 
little more than a boy, at first 
near his birthplace, then in 
Aberdeenshire. He studied chem- 
istry and sought to apply science 
to the service of agriculture ; and 
is regarded as the inventor of the 
Scottish plough, a small two-horse 
plough without wheels. In 1777, 
in one of his pamphlets, he 
anticipated Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. In 1783 he gave up his farm 
and settled in Edinburgh, where 
for some years he conducted a 
weekly paper. The Bee. His last 
years were passed at Isleworth, 
where he continued his experi- 
ments in agricultural proc^ses. 
He died Oct. 15, 1808. 

Anderson, Sm John (b. 1882 ). 
An account of the career of this 
British administrator and politi- 
cian will be found under the head- 
ing Waverley, Viscount, the title 
he took on elevation to the peerage 


ill 1952. The Anderson Shelter 
named after him is described under 
that heading. 

Anderson, Sm Kexkets 
Arthtje Noel (b. 1891). British 
soldier- Born on Christmas day, 
1891, he was educated at Charter- 
house and Sandhurst. In the 
First Great War he served with 
divStinction, and during 1930- .31 he 
was stationed on the N.W. frontier 
of India. During the Second 
Great War he commanded a 
division at Dunkirk in 1940, and 
was appointed G.O.C.-in-C-Easteni 
Command in April, 1942. In Nov. 
of the same year he commanded 
the British 1st army (at first 
scarcely a division in strength) 
that landed in Algeria in Nov., 
1942, and assisted, at first directly 
under Eisenhower, later under 
Alexander, in carrjdng out the 
strategy which led to the final 
defeat of the Axis in N. Africa (we 
Tunisia, Battle of). G.O.C.-in-C. in 
E. Africa, 1945-46, Anderson was 
governor and c.-in-c. Gibraltar 
1947-52, after which he retired 
from the army. 

Anderson, Mary Antoinette 
(1859-1940). American actress. 
She was born at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, July 28, 

1859, the 
daughter of an 
English father 
and a German 
mother. When 
she was only 
six months 
old her parents 
moved to 
Louisville, 

Kentucky, 
where she was educated at a con- 
vent. She made her first appear- 
ance on the stage as Juliet, Nov. 
27, 1875, After achieving enorm- 
ous success in her own country she 
came to England where, during 
1883-87 she had seasons in London, 
occup 3 dng the Lyceum Theatre 
during the absences of Henry 
Irving in America. Her chief 
productions were Ingomar, The 
Lady of Lyons, Gilbert’s Pyg- 
malion and Galatea, Romeo and 
Juliet, and A Winter’s Tale, in 
which she doubled the parts of 
Hermione and Perdita. In 1885 
she appeared as Rosalind at 
the Shakespeare memorial theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. She made 
her last professional appearance, in 
A Winter's Tale, at Washington, 
D.C., before retiring in 1889. In 
1890 married Antonio de Navarro 
(d. 1932), and settled in England, 
where she lived until her death. 
May 29, 1940. She published A 
Few Memories, 1896. 



Mary Anderson, 
American actress 
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X. Rocky pinnacled mass known as Los P^^i^entes (The Penitents) 2^ In the UspaUata 3- ^hxis^of the 

Andes, colossal statue at Puente del Inca, on the Argentine-Chile border. 4- n the Andes flowing xne cn 
of the slopes. 5, Cerro Tolosa, above the snow line. 6 A natural rock bndge kpown as the Bridge ot me inca 

ANDES ; AMONG HIGH PLACES IN THE GREAT MOUNTAIN SYSTEM OF SOUTH AMERICA 



Andesite. Lava characterised captured and destroyed it. The reared, and there is a tourist 
by the presence of plagioclase khanate was formally annexed to trade. A good road nins via 
feldspar, chiefly andesine, a moder- Afghanistan in 1853. Its climate the capital, between the Spanish 
ately high percentage of silica, and is unhealthy, and flies and seor- and Trench frontiers, and there 


usually a porphyritic structure. 
Glassy matter commonly forms 
the matrix of such rocks. Ande- 
sites, well repre- 

sented among the 

lavas of the Andes X ^rbha^ 

Mts., from -which 

they take their T 

name, occur in 

most regions of vol- h\y d e 

canic activity. ^^idar 

Andhra. ' Gov- 

ernor’s state of the ^ ^ 

Union of India. \ j 

Formerly the north- ^ 

ern part of Madras 

state, it consists of 

the Telugu-speak- 

ing section of that \ 

state, and was in- 

augurated Oct. 1, ' W 

1953. The capital 

is Kurnooi- xArea, \.fy A.V^ 

63,608 sq. m. Pop. V 

(1951) 20,801.192. 

The Eastern ^ y s o^'eS 

Ghats nm the whole i 

length of the N. Bangatol^ v 
and W. borders, 

These are huge for- J 

est areas, especially Andhra 

in the districts of 


pions abound. 

Andacides (c. 467-c. 390 b.c.). 
Athenian orator, one of the “ ten ” 
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Andhra. The first linguistic state o! India, iormed 1953 


is a hydro-electric power-station 
on the Catalan grid. Smuggling 
is fairly general. The republic of 

' Andorra is under 

T ^ the joint suzer- 

^ ^ ^ ainty of France 

and the bishop of 
mJ Urgel, who 

1/''''^^^^=^ maintain per- 
Mzi3na^ zrzr=r munent delegations 
^^ £^iiMt3m for Andorran af- 

?^gag a^.___ fairs at Perpignan 

- — - ■ ■ and Urgel. The 

: - . government is en- 

- - trusted to an elect - 

: ^ I ed council of 24 

— ' members, who 
: - ,- . ■ , ; choose a first and 

— -~~~ second syndic to 

: -■ ' ' =r,r preside. Judicial 

- • - ' — power is exercised 

ta— l~ ■- ■■ - hy two vigil iers, or 

= ^- - magistrates, and 
— two civil judges and 

a judge of appeal, 
D H R A. ad appointed by the 

ush Mites suzerains. Final 

^ ~ ^ is to Per- 

_ c««ais pignan or Urgel. A 

bi-annual payment 
jggg of 960 fr. IS madc to 

the French govern- 


ANDHRA 


English Mifes 




Srikakulam, Godavari, and Kur- Attic orators. In 415 B.c. he was ment and about 460 pesetas to 
nook The landscape is very varied forced to leave Athens under sus- the bishop of Urgel, obtained by a 
and rich. The principal commercial picion of being concerned with pastures tax. France provides 
crops are tobacco (80 p.c. of Alcibiades in the mutilation of the education and postal serxdces. 
India's total), groundnuts, and statutes of the Hermae. After two Andorra, sole sur\ivor of several 
cotton. Industries include mining unsuccessful attempts, in 399 he small frontier republics, is reputed 
of manganese, mica, and chromite, cleared himself of the charge. Of to have received its name and 
sugar reflning tactories, and !i his three surviving speeches the independence from Charlemagne, 


growing forestry industry. 

Andhra Uiriversity. Estab- in 390, in which he advocated For long its ownership was dis- 
iished in 1926, it is at M^altair (im- peace with iSparta on her own puted by the bishops of Urgel 
mediately N.W, of Vizagapatam), terms. and the counts of Foix, until their 

Andhra kate, Lidia. There are 20 Andorra (Arab. Aldarra). Re- joint suzerainty was agreed upon 
departments, and 28 colleges are public in the eastern Pyrenees be- in 1278. The rights of the counts 
afiiliated to it. One of the aims tween the Spanish prov. of Lerida of Fois passed hy marriage to the, 
of the university is the develop- and the French depts. of Ariege house of Beam, later united to 
ment of the Telugu language. and Pyren^-Orientales. It com- Navarre, and thus to the kings of 

Andijan. Town of Uzbek prises the upper part of the valley France. The constitution dates 
S.S.R., capital of Andijan region of the Valira, an affluent of the from 1868. 
and of the Khokand khanate. It Segre, and adja- 
lies near the Syr Daria, 170 m. E. cent valleys. Area 
of Tashkent, and is a riy. centre 190 sq. m. Pop. 
with textile mills, food processing (est.) 5,200._ An- 
plants, and chemical factories, dorra la Vieja, the 
xVJmost completely destroyed hy capital, has about 
an earthquake in 1902, it Tvas re- 600 inhabitants, 
built. Pop. (est.) 90,000. The The language is 
region, part of the Ferghana valley Catalan. The for- 


his three surviving speeches the independence from Charlemagne, 
most important was that delivered who freed it from ISaracen invaders. 


For long its ownership was dis- 
]7uted by the bishops of Urgel 
and the counts of Foix, until their 
joint suzerainty was agreed upon 
in 1278. The rights of the counts 


region, part of the Ferghana valley Catalan. The for- 
oasis, produces cotton, silk, and ests, formerly 
petroleum. Area 1,600 sq, m. valuable, are 
Pop. (est.) 600,000. rapidly disappear- 

Andthui. ^anate and town of ing. Tobacco, 
Afghan Turkistan, on the Russian maize, and veget- 
border. The town is 100 m. 'W. of ahles are grown ou 
Balk and was subject to Bokhara terraces. Sheep 
until 1820, when Mahmud Khan and cattle are 



Andorra. The Tarllaxncnt House o! the small republic 
situated iu a valley of the eastern Fsreuees 
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Andrea del Sarto. His well-known 
“ Portrait of the Artist ” 

National Gallenj, London 


misappropriated funds entrusted to 
him for the purchase of works of 
art. Though plentifully employed 
in Florence, he gradually sank into 
indigence, and finally fell a victim 
to the plague, Jan. 22, 1531. 

He is finely represented at the 
ITffizi and Pitti galleries, and in the 
National Gallery, London, by a 
Holy Family and a portrait of him- 
self. His famous frescoes include 
the Cenacolo of the S. Salvi Con- 
vent, the series of S. Philip Benizzi 
in the Church of the Annunziata at 
Florence, and the Scalzo series. 
Del Sarto, contemporarily nick- 
named “ the faultless painter,” 
had an imitative and a creative 
genius, a great sense of structure, 
drawing, and colour, and a 
marked homeliness of style. The 
conflict between his art and his 
• amours is the subject ot a discern- 
ing poem by Browning. 

Andreani) Axdrea (c. 1560- 
1623). An Italian wood engraver. 
He was a native of Mantua. He 
engraved pictures after Mantegna, 
Raphael, Titian, Parmigiano, Bec- 
cafumi, and other masters. He 
drew in a free and vigorous style 
and obtained his chiaroscuro by 
printing from several blocks of 
various shades, much after the 
method employed in chromolitho- 
graphy. His prints are rare. 

Andreas. Unsigned poem attri- 
buted to Cynewulf, preserved in 
the Early English MS. known 
as the Vercelli Book. The story 
is based on the Acts of vS. Andrew' 
and S. Matthew', a Greek MS. 
w'hieh contains the adventures of 
those apostles among cannibals of 
Africa. In the Andreas both the 
speech and the .setting are changed 
to English. S. Andrew sails to 
England with a company of thanes 


and angels, with Christ among 
them. After landing he rescues 
S. Matthew and suffers persecu- 
tion ; most of his persecutors are 
destroyed by flood and Arc. and 
after converting the remainder he 
founds a church and puts to sea. 

Andredsweald. Early English 
name of a woodland waste extend- 
ing from Folkestone to Southamp- 
ton Water, betw'een the N. and S. 
Downs. This uninhabited wild — 
now the Weald — long formed a 
barrier between the Sussex and 
Wessex kingdoms, traversed only 
by Stane Street {q.v.). Its timber 
W’as afterw'ards employed for smelt- 
ing Sussex iron. Scattered relics of 
the original forest remain in Ash- 
down and Tilgate, as well as in 
avenues along many of the roads, 
and in long lines of trees separating 
the farmers’ fields. 

A n d r e e, Salomon August 
(1854-97). Swedish balloonist. He 
w'as born at Grenna, Oct. 18, 1854. 
He showed early a marked in- 
terest in ballooning, and worked 
at a plan for reaching the North 
Pole in this way. In July, 1897, 
accordingly, he left Danes Island, 
Spitz bergen, wdth two others. 
Nothing more was learnt of him 
until the summer of 1930, when a 
party of Norwegian scientists dis- 
covered the bodies of Andree, 
Strindberg, and Fraenkel on the 
ice at W^hite Island, near Franz 
Josef Land. With the bodies were 
found logs and diaries recording 
the balloon’s progress and descent 
on the ice, also many valuable 
photograpbic negatives. 

An^ew (Gr. ancheios, manly). 
Masculine Uhristian name. It is 


especially popular in Scotland, 
largely because S. Andrew became 
the patron saint of that country. 
It is also used in countries where 
the Greek Church is dominant, 
e.g. Russia and Greece. 

Andrew, Saint. One of Christ's 
apostles. A native of Bethsaida, 
a fisherman, and a follower of 
John the Baptist, lie left the latter 
to follow Jesus (John 1 ), to Whom 
he immediately brougiit his brother 
Simon Peter. With his brother 
he was one of the tw'o first called 
to apostleship (Mark 1), to be 
“■ fishers of men.” Prominent at 
the feeding of the 5,0lX) (John 6), 
and on the occasion when certain 
Greeks sought to see Jesus (John 
12 ), he was one of those w'ho on the 
Mount of Olives heard the pro- 
phecy of the fall of Jerusalem 
(Mark 13). The accounts of his 
later life are purely traditional. He 
is said to have preached in Scythia 
and so to have become patron 
saint of Russia, and to have suf- 
fered martyrdom at Patrae about 
A.D. 70, being bound with cords 
to a cross decussate (X), A vroman 
named Maximela had his body 
embalmed and suitably interred, 
and part of bis cross is said to be 
in one of the piers supporting the 
dome of S. Peter’s at Rome. Tra- 
dition adds that his relics were 
removed to Constantinople, whence 
some of them were taken in the 
8th century to Scotland, of which 
country he is also the patron saint. 
As S. Andrew’s day, Nov. 30, is 
the festival nearest to Advent 
Sunday, it must always fall either 
at the loginning or at the end of 
the Church vear. 



Andrew. The martyrdom o! S. Andrew, one of Christ’s apostles, depicted by 

the great Spanish painter Murillo 

Madrid 
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by Bernard Siiaw. It 
was produced Sept. 1, 
1913. atThe St. James’s, 
London, where it had a 
short run. The piece is 
an attempt to remove 
the halo from the first 
martyrs and to analyse 
the psychology ofmar- 
tyrdom,sIaves of various 
temperaments, includ- 
ing Androeles, being con- 
trasted with the brave 
patrician lady, Lavinia 
(played by Liilah Mc- 
Carthy). 

An^omadie. In 

Greek legend, wife of 
Hector. Homer’s de- 
scription of Hector's 
parting with his wife and 
infant son, Astyanax, 
before going to his fatal 
duel with Achilles is one 
of the finest passages in 
the Iliad. After the 
taking of Troy, Andro- 
mache became the cap- 
tive of iveoptolemiis, 
son of Achilles, who took 
her back with him to 
his kingdom of Epirus. 
She aftenvards married 
^ Helenus, a brother of 
I Hector. The sorrows of 
^ xAndromache are the 
S' subject of tragedies by 
t Euripides and Racine. 

I Andromeda. In Greek 
I my thology.the daughter 
^ of Cepbeus, king of 
Ethiopia. Her mother, 
Cassiopeia, having 
boasted that Androme- 
da wa.s more beautiful 
than the Nereids, Posei- 
don, persuaded by the 
latter, sent a monster to 
ravage her country. An 
oracle declared that the 
monster could be got rid 
of if Andromeda were 
sacrificed to it, and so 
the unfortunate maiden 
was chained to a rock, 
to await her doom. She 
was saved, however, by 
Perseus, who turned the 
monster to stone by 
showing it the head of 
the Gorgon Medusa. 

Andromeda. Con- 
stellation in the northern 
hemisphere, most readi- 
ly identified in such 
latitudes during the 
autumn. It forms one 
of a group of constel- 
lations which preserve 
the legend of Perseus 
and Andromeda. It is 
easily detected by 
reference to the well- 
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Michael IX and grandson of An- 
dronicus II. in 1325 he became 
joint Emperor, with his grand- 
father, whom in 1328 he forced to 
abdicate. He took Chios and parts 
of Acarnania, Epirns, and Thessaly 
blit lost most of Asia INIinor to the 
Turks. 

Androphagi (Gr. aner, man ; 
phafjein, to eat). Cannibal tribe 
said by Herodotus {IV, IS) to 
dwell by the Borysthenes (Dnie- 
per) riv^er beyond a desert which 
separated them fromthe Scythians. 
Ptolemy and Mela also mention 
them. "The practice of eating their 
dead, especially their executed 
criminals, is often attributed to the 
Tibetans and Chinese in medieval 
travel literature. 

Andros or Andro. Island of 
the Greek Archipelago, The most 
northerly of the Cyclades, it is 25 
m. long and 9 m. broad, mountain- 
ous, but very productive. In anci- 
ent times it was famed for its wine, 
and therefore sacred to Dionysus. 
It was subject in turn to Persia, 
Athens, Macedonia, Pergamus, and 
Rome. Andros, on the E. coast, is 
the chief toivn. Pop. (est.) island. 
18,000 ; town, 3,000. 

Andros, Largest island of the 
Bahamas, British West Indies. It 
is 105 m. long and from 20 m. to 45 
m. wide. Low and swampy, it is 
divided by lagoons into three prin- 
cipal and many smaller parts. Its 
forests are exploited for timber ; 
wool and sponges are also produced. 
The southern marshes are the most 
important breeding-ground of the 
scarlet flamingo in the western 
hemisphere. Pop. (est.) 7,000. 

Andros, Sir Edmtod (1637- 
1714). An English colonist, the 
founder of William and Mary Col- 
lege, M^illiams- 
burg, V a . , 
1693. He was 
governor of 
the colony of 
New York 
1674-81. In 
1678 he yras 
knighted, and 
in 1685 was ap- 
pointed gover- 
nor of New 
England, 
where his 
policy of a strong central council, 
complete liberty of conscience, 
and a strong army and navy 
(the army to oppose the Indians, 
the navy against pirates) brought 
him an increasing unpopularity. 
In April, 1689, he was suddenly 
arrested by the citizens of Boston, 
and was sent to England, but 
was released at once, and without 
trial, on arrival. He was governor 



Sir Edmund Andros, 
English administrator 


of Virginia, 1692-98 ; of Jersey, 
1704-06. He died in London. Feb. 
27, 1714. 

Androscoggin. River of New 
Hampshire and Maine, U.S.A. Is- 
suing from lake Umbagog, it flows 
mainly vS. about 160 m. to join the 
Kennebec above Bath, 18 m. from 
its mouth. The Androscoggin gives 
its name to a 
county in Maine, 
and is a source of 
water-power. 

A n d u j a r . 

Town of Spain, in 
Jaen prov. On 
the Guadalquivir, 

48 m. 

E.N.E. of 
dova, it is noted 
for porous earth- 
enivare jars for 
keeping water 
cool ; they are 
made from white 
clay found loc- 
ally. Pop. 18,000. 

Anecdote 
(Gr.auefcdo?u,not 
published). Term 
originally signifying an event of 
secret history. Later it came to 
mean a short narrative of an event 
in the life of a man or woman show- 
ing some characteristic peculiar to 
the person who was its subject. It 
is used thus in the titles The Percy 
Anecdotes, T. Byerley and J. G. 
Robertson, 1820-23, and 18th- 
Century Anecdotes, J. Spence, 
1920. 

Anegada (Spanish, drowmed). 
Northernmost isle of the Virgin 
Islands, British West Indies. It 
is of coral formation, low and flat, 
about 10 m. long, and very narrow. 
The encircling reefs are dangerous. 

AncmoCliord (Gr. anemos. wind ; 
chordL string). A musical in- 
strument of the harpsichord 
kind, played by jets of com- 
pressed air. It was invented 
by Johann Schneli, of Wiirt- 
temberg, in 1784, to repro- 
duce the tones of the aeolian 
harp, and was played with 
great succ-ess by the inventor 
and by the German pianist 
Hummel. Marie Antoinette 
offered a large sum for it. The 
secret of its construction died 
with its discoverer. 

Anemoxneter (Gr. anemos, 
wind ; metron, measure). In- 
strument for measuring wind 
velocity or force. The cup 
type is the most familiar. It 
consists of three or more con^ 
ical or hemispherical cups attached 
to horizontal arms mounted on a 
vertical shaft. A suitable mechan- 
ism measures the speed of rotation 


of the shaft, and from this the wind 
velocity is obtained. A vane ane- 
mometer uses a light fan instead of 
cups. Pressure tube anemometers 
depend on the pressure difference 
induced by air currents in suitahK' 
shaped pipes. The pressure plate 
measures the force exerted by the 
wind on plates set at right angles tr ► 
the stream. Hot wire ane- 
mometer indicate the cool- 
ing effect of an airstream 
from which its velocity can 
be ascertained. Meteorolo- 
gists convert wind veloci- 
ties into Beaufort index 
numbers {see Beaufort 
Scale). 

Anemone or Wrxi>- 
FLOWER. Genus of peren- 
nial herbs of the family 
Ranuncuiaceae, consisting 
of about 70 species, widely 
distributed in temperate 
and alpine regions. Some 
have tuberous rootstocks, 
from w'Mch the divided or 
lobed leaves spring direct. 
In spite of the fact that they 
have no petals, they all have 
handsome flowers, the sepals being 
large and either brightly coloured 
or white. 

One of the most charming species 
is the wood anemone (-4. ripmorckia) 
of northern Europe and Noith 
America. It is about 6 ins. high, 
and fiUs the woods in spring with 
its solitary white flowers and 
purple-tinged buds. Familiar gar- 
den anemones, the poppy anemone 
(A. coronaria), of which the St. 
Brigid anemone is a cultivated 
strain, and the flame anemone (-4. 
hortensis), both about 12 ins. in 
height, are natives of the Mediter- 
ranean regions, w'hence they were 
introduced into English gardens at 

the end of the 
16th century. 
These have 
tuberous roots. 
The European 
hepatica (A. 
kepatiea) and 
the Japanese 
anemone (A. 
japoriica), are 
about 2 ft. in 
height, and 
have, like the 
wood anemone, 
long, fleshy,, 
creeping root- 
stocks. A.ap^n- 
nina, from S. 
Eiirope, has 
bright blue flow- 
era. A. ranuncvloides^ also Euro- 
pean, has blossoms of golden yellow, 
a colour rare among anemones. 
The pasqne-flow*er (A, ptilmtilla), a 




Anemone. Wild wood 
anemone 
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Wliile the general nik'* is that 
angels are sinless l>eings solely 
Hn.^rir»+m^ f.n find ''a af^rvdtiP* reference 


Angel. 


Elaphael, “ one oi the seven holy angels which present the prayers of 
the saints,” and Tobias. By the Italian painter Eaphael 


LoutrCf Paris 


came to be regarded as obligatory, 
only certain classes of citizens, such 
as soldiers and professors, being 
exempt. Later, angary was used 
for any kind of feudal burden or 
forced service, and, in, the Middle 
Ages, for the right of a belligerent 
to seize neutral merchantmen and 
their crews for "warlike purposes. 

The modem definition of the 
right of angary {droit d^angaru) 
is “ an act of the state by which 
foreign as well as private domestic 
vessels which happen to be within 
the jurisdiction of the state, are 
seized and compelled to transport 
soldiers, ammunition, or instru- 
ments of war ; in other words, to 
become parti<^ against their v^l 
to carrying on direct hc^tilities 
against a power with whom they 
are at peace.” Ihiring the Franco- 
Pra^ian War of 1870-1, some Eng- 
lish voxels in the Seine were sunk 
by Germans to prevent French war 
vessels from entering the river. The 


plea of military necessity was set 
up and accepted, and the owners 
were compensated. The Hague 
regulations allow railway and other 
materials belonging to neutrals to 
be commandeered and even de- 
stroyed. During the First Great 
War, the Allies claimed by virtue 
of tins custom the right to seize 
and make use of Dutch and other 
neutral vessels lying in British and 
(later) U.S. harbours. 

Angas, George Fife (1789- 
1879). British colonist. Bora at 
i^ewcastle-on-Tyne, May 1, 1789, 
he made a fortune as shipowner 
and merchant, and in 1833 retired 
to Devonshire. Becoming inter- 
ested in colonial development, he 
was appointed a commissioner 
under the Act of 1834 establishing 
the colony of South Australia, and 
guaranteed £35,000 to the South 
Australian Company for purcha^ 
of land and settlement of emi- 
grants. Having suffered heavy 


is also made in the Bible to fallen 
angels, whose function is the trial 
and temptation of man. iSatan is 
referred to in Job and in Matt. 25 
as the chief of these, and the dragon 
in Revelation may be taken as a 
similar example. Unlike the Zoro- 
astrian ministers of darkness, who 
serve an eternal principle of evil, 
the fallen angels of the Bible are 
subject to God. 

In the hierarchy of heaven four 
angels are named as archangels : 
Uriel, Michael, the w'arrior of 
Revelation, Gabriel of the Annan- 
ciation, and Raphael of the book 
of Tobit. Angels being creations of 
God, the members of the Christian 
church are forbidden to offer them 
worship due to God ; but from the 
4th century they have been objects 
of veneration. The reference to 
the angels of the seven churches in 
Revelation is variously interpreted, 
the mc^t commonly accept^ view 
being that the bishops of the 
churches were designated by it. 





angel inn 


piiiut 3- chtipcl in the \ atican, lie 
removed to Rome, where he died 
March 18, 1455, being buried in 
Santa 5Iaria sopra Minerva. 

Rra Angelico’s art is remarkable 
for its elal^rate figure composition, 
rich colouring, and ecstatic though 
simple sentiment. He had the 
training and instinct of an illumi- 
nator, and the precious quality of 
his craft is easily discernible even 
in his largest paintings. He is 
best represented at Florence, where, 
ill addition to the San Marco fres- 
coes, there are numerous works 
in the Academy and the Uffizi 
Gallery. Among the most cele- 
brated of these are the Madonna 
of the Linen -weavers (1433), in the 
Uffizi, and the Deposition, the Last 
Judgement, and 35 small panels 
of the life of Christ , in the Academy. 
One of his early works, an altar- 
piece of the Virgin and Child with 
saints, is in the Church of S. Dom- 
enico, Cortona ; others are at Rome, 
Orvieto, Parma, Perugia, Fiesole, 
and Pisa. The National Gallery, 
London, possesses a Resurrection, 
formerly the lower panel of the 
S. Domenico altar-piece, and the 
Louvre has the Coronation of the 
Virgin. Consult Lives, V. M. Craw- 
ford. 1900 ; L. Douglas, 1900. 
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Angel Inn. Former London 
hostelry, converted into a cafe in 
1921, Situated at the N. end of 

the City Road and the corner of 



Pentonville Road and High Street, 
Islington, it was rebuilt in 1819 and 
1880. One of the old posting inns, 
it was the first stop for those travel- 
ling northwards from London, and 
the original building has the cus- 
tomary galleries running round the 
vavd. Here in 1790 Thomas Paine 
wrote The Rights of Man. 

Ajigell, Sm Norma-jt (b. 1874). 
British writer and politician. Born 
on Dec. 26, 1874, as Ralph Norman 

Angell Lane, 
he later 
changed his 
name by deed 
poll. Educated 
at the Lycee 
de St. Omer, 
France, and 
the university 
of Geneva, he 
ran away to 
the U.S.A. in 
1891 to be a 
cow'boy, and during a seven-year 
stay began to write for San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis papers. 

In 1898 Lane went to Paris and 
after editing Galignani’s Messenger 


ANGELO 


(an English paper), 1899-1903, 
was general manager of the newly- 
founded Continental Daily Miiil 
1905-14. In 1909 he published at 
his own expense Europe's Optical 
Illusion. A revised and enlarged 
edition which appeared in 1910 as 
The Great Illiision became one of 
the most widely read hooks of the 
day. Its central thesis was that in 
modern war both victors anrl 
“ vanquished " mpst he losers. It 
was translated into some 2.7 lan- 
guages and sold over a million 
copies. For a time AngelFs pacifi- 
cism made him unpopular. 

Angell was Labour M.P. for N. 
Bradford 1929-31. He was knight- 
ed in 1931 and received the Nobel 
peace prize in 1933. Among later 
books were For "What Do We 
Fight ?, 1939 ; America's Dilem- 
ma, 1940 ; and the autobiographi- 
cal The Steep Places, 1947, and 
After All, 1951. 

Angelo. Leading male char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure. Left as his deputy by 
Vincentio, duke of Vienna, he 
revives certam laws against in- 
continence under which Claudio 
is arrested and sentenced to death. 
Besought by Isabella, Claudio’s 
sister, to pardon her brother, he 




ANGELO*S VISION OF PARADISE: FROM HIS GREAT PAINTING, THE LAST JUDGEMENT 

Small section o/ the original mnatrrpirce in the Academg at Florence 





anger is the impulse to inflict 
suffering upon another in order to 
gratify oneself seems extreme. 

Angerman, River of Sweden. 
Rising near the Norwegian border, 
it flows S.E. and enters the Gulf 
of Bothnia through a long estuary 
N. of Hemosand. Its length, in- 
cluding the headstream and some 
lakes, is 242 m. The river is used 
for floating timber from the exten- 
sive forests through wliich it flows. 
With its tributaries it drains 12,600 
sq. m.. and it is navigable by small 
craft for about 70 m. 

Angers. City of France, for- 
merly the capital of the duchy 
and prov. of Anjou. Standing on 
the Maine, a few miles above its 
junction with the Loire, 212 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Paris, it is the chief 
tow of the department of Mainc- 
et-Ijoire. Here the rivers Sarthe 
and Mayenne meet to form the 
Maine, and the town is a natural 
converging point of roads and rail- 
ways, Around the ancient town 
lie new and spacious suburbs. Its 
commercial prosperity is due to 
its position in a fertile district where 
abundant vegetables, fruit, and 


some picturesque old houses and 
an episcopal palace ; its modern 
buildings include the palais de jus- 
tice and a hospital. The ancient 
Andegavum, its early importance 
began when it became the residence 
of the counts, afterwards dukes, of 
Anjou. Until the Revolution it had 
a famous university. Pop. (1954) 
102,142, From Nov., 1939, to 
June, 1940, Angers was the seat of 
the refugee Polish govt. The city 
was bombed by Allied aircraft on 
June 3, 1944, and liberated by 
U.S. troops on Aug. 11, 1944. 

Angerstein , John J uli is 

(1735-1823). I3ritish art connois- 
seur of Russian descent. He was 
born at fcst. Petersburg and came 
to London in 1749. He amassed 
a fortune W'hich 
he spent in phil- 
anthropy and on 
a remarkable art 
collection. After 
his death at 
Blaekheath, Jan. 

22, 1823, on the 
advice of Sir 
Thomas Law- 


x4ngevin, being another grandson 
of Edward III, is more usually 
regarded as the first king of the 
house of Lancaster. These Angevin 
kings are generally known as Plan- 
tagenets. See Plantagenet. 

Angilbert (d. 814). A French 
saint and poet. He was educated 
at the court of Charlemagne, 
where, under Aicuin, he studied 
Latin and Greek. He became 
count of the palace to Pepin when 
that prince was crowned king of 
Italy in 782. Returning to France, 
he fell ill love with Charlemagne’s 
unmarried daughter, Bertha, and 
became by her the father of two 
children, one of whom was the 
chronicler Nithard. In 700, on 
the advice of Alcuio, then abbot 
of Tours, and with the consent 
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Angers, capital o£ the old French province of Anjou, General view of the 
city as seen from the castle. Above : ^try to the castle 


flowers are grown, to the small coal 
mines and slate quarries close by, 
and to manufactures of liqueurs, 
wine, and clothing. 

Angers has been the seat of a 
bishop since the 3rd century, and 
its cathedral, dedicated to S. 
Maurice, was built in the 12th and 
13th centimes, and added to in 
the 16th. S. (Serge’s is another 
old and interesting church. The 
castle, formerly a stronghold of 
the dukes and now an armoury, is 
a fine example of its kind, and 
dates from the 13th century. The 
Hotel d’ Anjou dates from three 
centurits later. In the city are the 
medieval abbey of S. Aubin and 
hospital of S. John, Angers has 


renee and other connoisseurs 
the Government asked for and ob- 
tained a grant of £60,000 for the 
purchase of his pictures, and they 
formed the nucleus around which 
kave grown the treasures in the 
National Gallery {q.v.). 

Angevins. A family to which 
eight of the English kings belou^ed. 
Henry II of England was the son of 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou, and he 
himself became count in 1151. 
These counts are, therefore, loiown 
as Angevins, Henry and his descen- 
dants on the English throne, of 
whom Richard II was the last, being 
often called the Angevin kings. 
His successor, Henry IV, also an 


of Charieraagne and Bertha," he 
became abbot of Centula, later 
known as S. Riquier, in Picardy. 
He rebuilt the abbey and endowed 
it with a library. He was three 
times sent as envoy to the pope. 
He died Feb. 19, 814, and bv 
popular and unofficial canonisa- 
tion figures in the calendar of 
saints. It is doubtful if he is 
the author of a fragment of an 
epic dealing with Charlemagne 
and Leo III, attributed to him, 
but he probably composed portions 
of the Annales Laurisenses. 

Angina Pectoris (Lat. angina, 
choking; pectwis, of the breast). 
Severe paroxysmal pain in the 
heart. It is not an independent 
disease, but a symptom of various 
abnormal conditions of the heart, 
particularly those associated with 
degenerative changes in the coro- 
nary arteries supplying the heart, 
or in the great main blood-vessel 
termed the aorta. 

Angina pectoris is a disease of 
adult life, and much more frequent 
in men than in women. The chief 
causes are syphilitic disease of the 
arteries, gout, and diabetes, and 
less frequently influenza. The pain 
comes on suddenly, usually in 
consequence of muscular effort or 
strong emotion, such as a fit of 
anger. Dyspepsia and sudden ex- 
posure to cold in bathing or get- 
ting out of bed are other exciting 



I. General view of the massive and profusely orna- 
mented ruins of the temple. It was built in the early 12th 
century, of multi-coloured sandstone, and was us^i for 
Hindu worship before being consecrated to Buddhism. 




2. A bas relief representing two devatas — one of- many ■ 
fine sculptures on the walls. 3. 1 he library. 4, One ot 
the interior courtyards, showing colonnades in the 
form of cloisters. The outer walls enclose 400 acres 


ANGKOR VAT: IMMENSE KHMER TEMPLE IN THE HEART OF THE CAMBODIAN JUNGLE 
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f*4* hi? eccentricities and extra va- 
LMBce. Oeorge (b. 1922), 7th mar- 
qness. succeeded 1947. An eldest 
son is called earl of Uxbridge, and 
the family seat is Plas Xewydd, 
Anglesey. See Paget. 

Anglesey, Arthtje Akisesley, 
Eael of {i614r-86). English poli- 
tician. Son of Sir Francis Annes- 
ley, afterwards Lord Mountnorris, 
lie was born at Dublin, July 10, 
iC14, and was educated at Magda- 
len CoEege, Oxford. After twice 
cieting as parliamentary commis- 
'ioner in Ireland, in 1645 and 
1647, he sat for Dublin city in 
llichard Cromwell’s parliament. 
1058, and for Carmarthen borough 
ni the Convention parliament, 1660. 
In 1661 he was made earl of Angle- 
>ej. He war vice-treasurer and 
receiver-general for Ireland 1660-7, 
when he became treasurer of the 
uavy. In 1672 Anglesey was made 
lord privy seal, but ten years later 
’.^as dismissed for criticising the 
iJovemment. He exercised a 
moderating influence at the Re- 
storation, and showed courage and 
independence in resisting the so- 
caEed popish plot in 1680- He 
died April 26, 1686, 

Anglesey, Henry William 
Paget, 1st Marquess op (1768- 
I S54). A British soldier and states- 
man. He was 
the eldest son of 
the 1st earl of 
Uxbridge, was 
educated at 
Westminster 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford, and after 
■iitting in the 
House of Com- 
mons 1790-6 

PtjrtrM.SirT. Lawence^^^ 

succeeded his 
tather as earl ot Uxbridge in 1812. 
He served in Flanders in 1794 and 
with marked distinction under 
Sir John Moore in Spain. In com- 
mand of the British cavalrj’ 
through the Waterloo campaign, 
1815, he lost a leg in the memor- 
able charge on June 18, and was 
made marquess of Anglesey. In 
1828 Anglesey was appointed lord- 
Heutenant of Ireland, but for his 
-upport of Catholic emancipation 
was recalled by Wellington, to be 
reappointed by Grey in 1830. He 
left Ireland in 1833 after setting 
up the Board of Education. From 
1846-52 he was master-general of 
the ordnance m the Whig ministry. 
He died, a field-marshal, April 29, 
1854, and was buried in Lichfield 
cathedral. One of his sons, Lord 
George Paget (1818- 80), was a cav- 
alry leader in the Crimean War 





Anglesite. Mineral found in 
many lead regions. A sulphate 
of lead (PhS 04 ), insoluble in 

water, but soluble in acids, potash, 
and other alkaline solutions It 
occurs in a massive form of granu- 
lar structure, white and lather 
soft, and also in the form of crys- 
tals mostly transparent and with- 
out colour, but sometimes softly 
coloured grey, green, blue, or 
yeUow. Anglesite contributes some- 
thing to the world’s supply of 
lead, but it nowhere occur-s iu 


sufficient quantities to be u.sed by 
itself as a source of that metal. It 
gets its name from having been 
originally discovered in Angle^y 
(1832). See Lead. 

Anglican CShant. Derivative ol 
the Plain Song or Gregorian Chant. 
Its distinguishing features are (1) 
definite accents and note values ; 
and (2) harmony. A single chant 
has two sections, of three and four 
bars respectively ; a double chant 
is of the form and length of two 
single chants. See Gregorian Chant. 


ANGLICANISM : HISTORY & PRINCIPLES 

S. C. Carpenter, M.A., B.n., formerly l>ean of Exeter 

Tins article deals imth the development of Anglicamsm as a broad 
principle of religious belief and practice both in England and in 
other countries. For details of its organization in England^ see 

Church of England 


Anglicanism is properly a temper 
of mind, a spirit, a thmg which 
cannot be counted, weighed, or 
measured. Nevertheless, spirit in 
this world always takes to itself 
form. Accordingly, the natme of 
AngEcauism can be diagnosed 
&om the history of the Church 
of England, and, since the Refor- 
mation, of that larger bodv, the 
Anglican Communion. 

Anglicanism has existed for a 
long time, and has continued to 
flourish in the face of considerable 
'difiSculties. The difficulty at first 
was the pressure exercised by 
Rome. The difficulty since the 
Reformation has been the pressure 
of the State. 

The story begins with the 
conversion of the English in the 
seventh century. That came from 
two quarters, from Rome and 
from the North West. Early 
English Christianity was a very 
fine thing. It tamed a very rough 
and barbarous people, it bred some 
great saints, and it was missionaiy^- 
hearted. Moreover, it united the 
nation. There wa^ one church of 
the English while there were still 
seven English kings, and there 
were English church synods before 
there was an English parliament. 
The weakness of the Church of 
England at that time was that it 
was isolated, especially the North- 
ern half of it. 

The Norman conquest, hard as 
it was for Englishmen to bear, 
had the salutary efiect of “ con- 
tinentalising ” the Church of 
England afresh. WEliam I refused 
to do homage to the Pope for his 
kingdom, hut he brought in much 
of the culture of the Continent. 
At the same time he gave the 
Church a considerable measure of 
independence by creating ecclesi- 
astical courts side by side with 


his own secular courts. Thomas 
Becket, taking advantage of this, 
stood out as a champion of the 
rights of the clergy against 
Henry H, but he was felt by the 
common people to be their cham- 
pion too. Fifty years later, the 
Great Charter, which the barons, 
headed by the archbishop, wrun« 
out of King John, threw the 
Church once more into the arms 
of the Papacy, but that was only 
because there was at that time 
notliing else. 

From the beginning of the 13tb 
century, especially under the 
weaker kings, like Henry III and 
Henry VI, the papal power in 
England increased. The stronger 
monarchs, hke Edward I and 
Edward III, resisted the process. 
Statutes were passed forbidding 
appeals to Rome from the King’s 
Ctourt and papal nominations to 
Enghsh benefices. And all the 
time everybody protested against 
papa! financial exactions. That 
was where the shoe pinched 
every foot. The fact is that the 
Church of England, remaining in 
commanion with the Pope, and for 
centuries not dreaming that any- 
thing else was possible, had aU the 
time a character of its own. It 
developed a good deal of the sort 
of thing w'hich in the French 
Church was afterwards called 
Gallicanism. In England it was 
Anglicanism. 

The Reformation wms, among 
other things, an upspringing of 
nationalism. It was, of course, 
much else besides. There were 
theological and ecclesiastical dis- 
contents which had been brewing 
for centuries. The actual course 
of events was largely engineered 
by monarchs, but not even Tudor 
monarchs could act effectively 
except where there was some pubUe 
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nor Puritan. It was, in fact, a 
new experiment in religion . 

There were at the time of the 
Eeformation two quite simple 
things that could be done. It w^as 
possible to pursue the old paths 
and to dismiss the reformep as 
rebels against divinely sanctioned 
authority. It was possible also to 
tiing tradition to the winds and 
start afresh. These two courses 
were simple and straightforward. 
Thev were adopted in the main 
at Rome and at Geneva. Rome 
went on being papal, and Calvinism 
wa.s a new church. 

The Church of England adopted 
a policy which its enemies call 
compromise and its friends call 
comprehensiveness. It remained 
faithful to what it conceived to 
be the fundamental things, and it 
trie<l to be open-eyed towards new 
knowledge, to be both Catholic 
and Reformed. 

The result is that Anglicanism, 
both at borne and overseas, has 
always had a more ragged margin 
than is observable elsewhere. 
There are eager spirits who say : 

Let us be delinite.” Others, 
however (and this is the charac- 
teristically Anglican position), say : 

We are a~ part of Western 
Christendom, and of the whole 
C'atholic Church, East and West. 
We are also Reformed. Let us 
therefore work for the reunion of 
Christendom all round. And in 
the meantime let us be realists. 
Let us remember that there are 
many English people who are 
friendly to the Christian cause, but 
haX'c not yet come all the way. 
Let us try to meet them where 
they stand. Let us use the ordered 
Ijcauty of our liturgy. Let us 
iwoclaim the highest possible ideal 
for all who are able to receive it. 
For those who are not yet ready, 
let us provide whatever they will 
take — street -preaching, parochial 
visiting, Christian Evidences in 
Hyde Park on Sunday afternoon, 
the parish magazine, schools, 
music, drama, the films, broad- 
casting, volumes of philosophy, 
journalism, tracts, lectures. Padres’ 
Hours — anything that will bring 
men and women one step nearer 
GcmI." That is Anglicanism. 

BUtUography, A History of the 
Liighsh Church, ed. W. R. W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt, 9 vols., 
19 '21 -1935 ; An Introduction to the 
History of the Church of England, 
Sir H. O. Wakeman, 12th edn.. 
1943 ; The Anglican Tradition in 
tlie Life of England, A. T. P. 
WlUlams, Bishop of Winchester, 
1947 ; History of the Church in 
Bngland, J. H. R. Moorman, 1933; 
I’lie Church in England. 597-1688, 
S. C. Carnenter. 1954. 


ANGLING: FISHING WITH ROD AND LINE 

Walter M. Gallidian, Autlior of Tlie Complete Fislxeriiiaa 

General information concerning angling — uehat ti is and hoie it is 
carried on — is given here also some particulars of the more notable 
branches into 'lehicJi the sport is divided. See aho articles on 
Salmon Fishing; Tunit Fishing; Fishing Rod : etc. 


Angling, from the A.S anyef 
a hook, is the art of catching fish 
with rod, line, and hook, more 
particularly that branch of fishing 
which requires delicate manipula- 
tion of an artificial or natural bait. 
The term is specially used to de- 
note the capture of fish as a sport 
and a means of recreation rather 
than as a commercial undertaking. 
Angling was doubtless practised 
with rude methods by primitive 
man all over the world, generally 
in order to obtain food, and it was 
certainly known to the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

Angling as a sport has several 
branches. The capture of salmon, 
sea trput, and river, or brown, 
trout with the artificial fly is 
considered the highest form of the 
art of fishing. General fish or 
“ coarse fish,” as distinguished 
from the “ game fish ” of the 
salmon family, are taken by bait- 
fishing in nud-water or on the 
bottom, and in the case of pike 
by spinning or trolling a natural or 
artificial lure. The principal fi.sli 
now included under the category 
of “ general,” and frequenting 
rivers, lakes, or ponds, are pike, 
perch, carp, bream, tench, rudd, 
roach, chub, eels, and gudgeon. 
Barbel are only found in flowing 
water, and dace do not thrive, as a 
rule, in lakes. Chub occasionally 
resort to still water, but they 
prefer streams. 

Modekn Angling Methods. 
Pike are caught by spinning and 
live-baiting. The first mode is 
considered the more “ sporting, ’ 
provided that the bait is cast from 
the rod, and not trailed or trolled 
behind a moving boat. 

Vaiieties of Artificial Baits 
Skill in casting a spinning bait 
requires mu ch practice. The newest 
reels are constructed with a free 
running mechanism, which enables 
the fisherman to cast from the 
reel itself by a swinging move- 
ment of the rod. These reels are of 
various makes, and are provided 
with checks, which are applied 
when the fish is hooked. The least 
expensive are the Nottingham 
wooden reels, fitted with optional 
checks and line guards. Among 
the reliable ebonite and aluminium 
spinning reels are the Allcock - 
Aerial, the Coxon, the Britannia, 
and the Schooling. 

The spinning baits employed in 
pike fishing are numerous. One of 
the oldest” but stftl popular, is 


the spoon-bait of various sizes. A 
modified form is known as GeeiFs 
phantom spoon. Among the 
newest artificial baits are the 
Spiral, the Perfect, the Water- 
"Witch, the Wagtail, and the Chase- 
Me. Some anglers use silk or 
rubber baits, resembling small 
fish, and of these there are several 
varieties. Light celluloid spinners 
are preferred by some, and the 
Devon minnows or Kill-Devils are 
popular. Pike rods are usually 
from 9|- ft. to 12 ft. in length A 
rod of 10 ft- 15 useful for general 
pike fishing ; the best kinds are 
made of split cane, or whole cane 
with, lancewood or greenheart tops. 
The Jardine and the Ideal are 
useful combination rods for live- 
baiting or spinning. A light rod, 
in two Joints, is the Perfect, obtain- 
able in two lengths, 7^ ft. or 9^ ft. 

Angling for Pike and Boacli 
Pike lines should be fairly 
strong. The length should be not 
less than 70 yds. Traces of gut, 
with revolving swivels attached, 
must be used in spinning. Foi 
live-baiting, a single hook thrust 
through the lips of a small fish 
(dace, roach, or gudgeon) must be 
used, or the triangle hooks known 
as “ snap-tackle.” A length of gut 
of moderate stoutness, with a 
weight at the bottom, and fitted 
with a single large hook, is called 
a paternoster, and this is a useful 
tackle for pike fishing in weedv 
waters. With a running live-bait 
the snap-tackle is mostly in use, 
and the bait is kept about mid- 
water by a large cork float. 

Pike are predatory fish, and will 
seize any kind of smaU prey. In 
spinning, a natural bait, mounted 
on a proper trace and hooks, is 
generally more alluring than an 
artificial bait. Live-baits must be 
kept fresh and lively in a bait-can. 
An ordinary live-bait is a dace or 
gudgeon of about 5 ins. or 6 ins. 
in length. The season for pike is 
from the end of September to the 
end of February. 

Roach fishing is a very popular 
pastime. Most towm anglers are 
chiefly roach specialists, and the 
methods of angling are becoming 
finer and more subtle. Some 
fishermen use a roach pole, a long 
rod made of bamboo in several 
joints, and angle with very fine 
tackle, a small hook, and bread 
paste, gentles, or soaked wheat 
as bait. Another way is Notting- 
ham fishing, in which a 10-ft. or 
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(which Tanes) to ascend the rivers 
from the sea. The best sport is 
osoaliy experienced when the 
river is clearing after a flood. 

The rod is an important weapon 
in salmon fishing. Rods vary in 
length from 12 ft. to 18 ft., and 
are made of split cane throughout, 
or greenheart, and in some cases 
hickory and gi’eeiiheart. A built 
cane salmon rod of good work- 
manship will last for years with 
care. The rod should be adapted 
to the strength of the fisherman. 
A long cast may be made with a 
12-ft. rod, but some anglers prefer 
a rod of 16 ft. for big rivers. The 
greenheart rods are considerably 
heavier than those made of split 
cane. Reels that will serve for 
either fly-fishing or spinning have 
greatly improved in the last fifty 
years. They are made of alum- 
inium, instead of the heavier brass 
or gun- metal, and their action is 
more perfect. The reel should 
hold at least 100 yds. of good 
dressed line, which may be 
tapered for fly-fishing. With a 
heavy rod a heavy line is neces- 
sary, but some split cane rods 
will throw a light line. For spin- 
ning, undressed flax or silk lines 
are preferred by many anglers. 
Lines for fly-fishing are of silk, 
dressed with a preparation to 
resist water. Some of these lines 


soleskin phantom, or a clipper,'* ‘ 
and a spoon-bait is often eflective 
in lochs and discoloured rivers. 

In some rivers the salmon 
fisherman will enjoy the best 
sport by wading to the lurking 
places of the fish. The wading 
outfit consists of rubber trousers, 
with thick socks over the feet, a 
pair of canvas or leather brogues 
studded with nails, and a short 
mackintosh. A steel gaff in a short, 
handle is required for landing. 

The best salmon rivers of the 
British Isles are in Scotland 
and Ireland. The Tweed, Annan, 
Deveron, Findhom, Tay. Dee, 
!Naver, and Inver are among the 
famous Scottish waters ; in Ireland 
the Shannon, Erne, Bann, and 
Moiirno. Well-known Welsh rivers 
are the Dee. Usk, Conway, Severn. 



.=tream.s of the West and North 
of Ireland. Sea trout have been 
taken about 3 ft. in length, Fi'-h 
of from 3 lb. to 5 ib. are verj" 
lusty and strong, and a sea trout 
of less weight is a great fighter 
when hooked on ordinary trout 
tackle- A single-handed fly-rod 
may be employed for sea trout. 
If they average a pound, fine 
easts are strong enough. Bright 
flies axe in favour among sea 
trout anglers, and small salmon or 
loch flies are sometimes attached 
to the cast. In fine water, in 
summer time, .small flies are best. 
Sea trout are variable in their 
feeding habits. Generally speak- 
ing, the best fishing is after a 
spate in the river, when the fish 
are fresh from the sea or estnarj*. 
The fly is w^orked in fishing for 
sea trout. Spmmng often accounts 
for heavy baskets ; large catches 
are made in many n vers by worm- 
fishing, or fly-fishing at night. 

Trout fishing with the artificial 
fly is an art that excels all others 
in the sport of angling. Fly-fishing 
is now very popular, and its 
practitioners are constantly deve- 
loping its tactics in order to cope 
with the “ educated ” trout of 
clear streams. The easiest form of 
fly-fishing is with a wet or sunk 
fly in a rough mountain brook, 
well stocked with free-rising fish. 


Angling. Successive positions of the rod in casting ior tront with a fly. top : 'Ihe begmmng of the cast 

fly nearing the water. Right : The end of the cast 


Laft; The 


have a breaking strain of 42 lb. 
dead weight, and are used for big 
salmon in powerful rivers. 

The list of salmon flies is very 
large. General favourites are the 
Durham Ranger, Jock Scott, 
Wilkinson, Dusty MiUer, Butcher, 
Silver Grey, Popham, and the 
Doctor. There are also special 
patterns tied for certain rivers. 
The cast for salmon fishing is 
made of the finest quality gut. 
For heavy salmon twisted 'gut is 
sometimes essential. Casts and 
trac^ for spinning should be of the 
finest quality. The Hercules casts 
can be recommended. Artificial 
spinning baits may be the same 
as those used in pike fishing. 
Usually salmon wiU take a large 
silver or gilt Devon minnow, a 


Glaslyn, Teifi, and Towy. Favour- 
ite English rivers are the Wye, 
Avon (Hampshire), Eden, Dart, 
and Tavy. Most of the salmon 
fishing in the British Islands is 
privately owned, but lengths can 
be rented, and there are hotel 
waters on some good rivers. 

Sea Teout Fisheng. The sea 
trout is of the salmon family, and 
is a migratory fish that comes into 
fresh water to spawn. In Ireland 
these fish are called white tront, 
in Devonshire peel, in Wales 
sewin, and in Scotland sea trout 
and herling. They afford capital 
sport in several rivera, notably 
the Devon and Cornwall streams, 
the Dovey and Conway in Wales, 
the Deveron, Findhom, and sev- 
eral lochs in Scotland, and many 


in the first stage the beginner 
should cast a short line, not longer 
than twice the length of the rod. 
The rod is grasped above the reel, 
and the thumb should extend 
along the butt. Too much wrist 
action must be avoided, and the 
cast should be made with the 
whole of the forearm. The line 
must fall lightly on the water, up- 
stream if practicable, and the rod 
must be raised vertically, as the 
fly floats down towards the 
angler- The chief haunts of trout 
are near the ends of pools, where 
the current is succeeded by a 
broken stream or “ nm,” in the 
swift shallows, and off the edge of 
the tumbling water. When a 
breeze is blowing, the pools may 
be fished with advantage. In the 
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iii-pired the fine work of men like 
(\ F. Loader (1820-S0) at the 
London docks and R. W. R. Dolling 
(IS51-1902) in a Portsmouth 
.slum. At a later stage, having 
It'amt something from F. D. 
Maurice (1805-72) and his associ- 
ates in the Christian Socialism of 
1848-54, the Anglo-Catholies 
juided social action to individual 
devotion. They were strongly 
active in the Guild of S. Matthew, 
the Christian Social Union, and 
tlie Church Socialist League. 

In matters of liturgical practice 
;md social action the Anglo-Catho- 
lic contribution to the hfe of the 
Chiireh has tended to become less 
distinctive as much of it has been 
.ippropriated by the whole Church. 
It is in the realm of doctrine that 
the Anglo-Catholic position re- 
mains well defined. The two focal 
points of doctrine, as understood 
by the Anglo-Catholic, are the 
ministry and the sacraments ; the 
three-fold ministry of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, as an essen- 
tial sift of Christ to his Church, and 
the sacraments, rightlv adminis- 
tered, as objective moments of 
divine action. It follows that the 
Anglo-Catholic position becomes 
most clearly defined in discussion 
ami action concerned with the 
reunion of different Christian de- 
nominations. 

Auglo-Catholicism stimulated 
the reading of devotional litera- 
ture, both by making more widely 
known some of the classics of Cath- 
t>lie spirituality, and by the original 
contributions of writers such as 
John Keble, whose Christian Year 
passed through 95 editions in his 
lifetime ; John Mason Yeale (1818- 
thi i, the hymn-writer : and Evelyn 
CiiderhiU (1875-1941). The spirit- 
ual discipline of the Church was 
strengthened both by the revival 
of religious life under vowvs and by 
tlie promotion of retreats and quiet 
days for clergy and laity. The best 
knowq religious societies of the 
('hurch which have resulted from 
the Catholic revival are the 
ISooiety of S. John the Evangelist 
(often called the Cowley Fathers) ; 
the C’ommunity of the Resurrection 
at Mirfield ; the Society of the 
Sacred IVIission at Kelham (Notts) ; 
the Society of S. Francis ; and, for 
w'oiuen, the Community of S. Mary 
the Virgin (the Wantage Sisters), 

The principal organs which gave 
expression to Anglo-Catholic 
thought were the English Church 
Union, founded in 1859, and the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress, first held 
ill 1920, subsequently amalgamated 
as the Church Union, which gave 
rise in 1951 to the Anglo-Catholic 


Progress. Consult The Anglican 
Revival, Y. Brilioth, 1925 The 
History of the Anglo-Catholic Re- 
vival from 1845, W. J. Sparrow’ 
Simpson, 1932 ; ' The ■ Catholic 
Movement in the Church of Eng- 
land, W. L. Know% 1932. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Name 
given during 1899-1952 to a terri- 
tory of Africa lying to the S. of 
Egypt and including most of the 
Nile valley which in 1956 was pro- 
claimed the republic of Sudan 
(q.v.). Followdng the Sudan cam- 
paign of 1896-98 {see below), it 
w'as administered jointly from 1899 
as a condominium by the U.K. and 
Egypt. In 1948 a legislative assem- 
bly and executive council w*ere 
inaugurated, first elections favour- 
ing the Independence party. 
Egypt, which had long demanded 
integration of Sudan with itself, in 
1952 abrogated the condominium 
unilaterally and Farouk w’as pro- 
claimed king of Sudan. After his 
abdication, fresh negotiations re- 
sulted in 1953 in the signing of an 
agreement establishing self-gov- 
ernment in Sudan with a promise 
of full self-determination in three 
years,. The first Sudanese parlia- 
ment, opened on Jan. 1, 1954, in 
1955 chose complete independence, 
and on Jan. 1, 1956, the country 
was proclaimed an independent, 
democratic republic. 

Sudan Cakpaign, 1896-98. 
After the fall of Khartum in 1885 
(see Gordon, C. G.,), Sudan re- 
mained virtually independent, and 
the able Khalifa Abdullah built up 
an army which fought a victorious 
war with Abyssinia, 1887-89. In 
1892 Kitchener was appointed 
sirdar (c.-in-c.) of the Egjrptian 
army which had meantime been 
re-organized and trained by the 
British ; and in March, 1896, 
partly to offset the Italian defeat at 
Adowa iq.v.), partly to discourage 
French aspirations on the Upper 
Nile, he was ordered to lead an 
expeditionary force against the 
khalifa's “ dervishes.’’ A 750-m. 
line of communications by rly., 
river, and camel transport w^as 
rapidly organized from Cairo to 
Wadi Haifa. Firket, a few miles S. 
of Kosha, was captured on June 7. 
Delays followed owing to an out- 
break of cholera, and the necessity 
of awaiting the Nile flood so that 
the steamers and gunboats sxip- 
porting the land forces could ne- 
gotiate the 2nd cataract. 

When the expeditionary force of 
15,000 men, 36 guns, and 8 war- 
eraft resumed its advance by land 
and w'ater on Sept. 12, it en- 
countered only light resistance, the 
dervishes declining a general en- 


gagement ; and Kitchener occu- 
pied Dongcila on Sept. 23. In Dec. 
he was ordered to continue the 
advance up the Nile. A riy. w'as 
throwTi 220 m. across the 'desert 
from Wadi Haifa to Ahu Hamed, 
from which the dervishes were ex- 
pelled Aug. 7, 1897, by a flying 
column from ]VIerow’e ; a gunboat 
flotilla reached Abu Hamed on 
Aug. 29. Land and river forces 
then pushed on together and occu- 
pied Berber, Sept. 5. 

The Egyptian army, reinforced 
by a British brigade, was concen- 
trated in Feb., 1898, between Ber- 
ber and the junction of the Nile 
and the Atbara. In March, the 
Emir Mahmud, sent by the khalifa 
to hold Metemmeh, left that town 
and cut N.E. across the desert in a 
bold attempt to outflank the 
Angla-Eg\’ptian force and retake 
Berber. Kitchener shattered bis 
force of 12,000 in the decisive 
battle of the Atbara (g.v.), April 8. 

The final thrust to Omdurman, 
the dervish capital, began towards 
the end of Aug. The dervish host, 
deployed on the plains of Kerrerl 
before Omdurman, was sighted on 
Sept, 1, and at 6.45 a.m. next day 
the battle began {see Omdurman. 
Battle of) ; five hours later the 
dervish army had gone down in 
utter defeat. See also Khalifa ; 
coTisult The River War. Winston S. 
ChmchiU, 1899 : Khartum Cam- 
paign, 1898, B- Burleigh, 1899. 

Aaglo-lraniaii (on Anglo- 
Pebsian) Oil Company. See Brit- 
ish Petroleum Company. 

Anglo-Saxon Language and 
Litebatuee. See under English 
Language and Literature. 

Anglo-Saxon Antiquities. 
The earliest remains of Anglo- 
Saxon material culture on English 
sou are grave goods. In the pagan 
period both cremation and in- 
humation were practised. The 
cinerary urns are usually globular 
or biconical pots, sometimes orna- 
mented with heavy knobs. Paral- 
lels to them occur in the invaders’ 
homelands along the German coast 
from Schleswig to theWeser. Other 
kinds of potterj" are found, also 
bronze vessels and imported glass 
and the bronze fittings of wooden 
buckets. The warriors used spears, 
long swords, and small round 
wooden shields with iron bosses, 
which are sometimes decorated. 
The Frankish cutlass-like scrama- 
sax is found from the 7th eentury. 
Combs, girdle- ornaments, bead 
necklaces, brooches also are found. 

There are a number of well- 
marked brooch types, such as the 
early cruciform brooch, and the 
square-headed, equal-armed, and 



I. Inlaid brooch trom Kingsion, Kent. 2. 4, and 5. Altred wlio ordered ii is believed lo be Altrcd the Gr»\u. 

Jewels from the King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. 3. It was found near Athelney Abbey, Somerset, in 1693 

Roman coin of \ralentinian II used as a pendant : from 9 . Gold buckle of Kentish type set with garnets and lapi-. 
Staffordshire. 6, 7, 8. Side, front, and back of the Alfred lazuli ; from Taplow barrow. 10. Jewel from Kent. ii. 
Jewel entry), actual size : the figure of Christ in Byzantine coin of Heraclius I, mounted as a pendant : 

cloisonne enamel, mount and inscription of gold The irbm Norfolk. 12. Inlaid brooi'h . from Wingham. Kent 

ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES A GROUP OF lEWELS FOUND IN ENGLAND 

1 , Liverpool 6 ' 8 . AsltntoU'an Mn=t<'uin. Oxlard; rest, British M’lscum. 
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Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Reduced lacsimile of a page of 
this earl; histor; of England from an 11th century MS. 

Coltonian MSS*, British Museum 


The following is typical of the 
shorter entries, “821. Herein was 
Ceolvvnlf deprived of liis kingdom.’’ 
The dates are not always accurate, 
and some of the matter is obvi- 
ously legendary, but there is no rea- 
son to doubt the genuine character 
of the bulk of the contents. 

The compilation of the Chronicle 
was probably begun in the time of 
Alfn^ the Great, just before 900, 
and possibly at his instigation. Its 
early part was taken from Bede’s 
History, from oral traditions, and 
from other sources, and is of little 
value. Scanty at first, it is much 
fuller for the 7th and succeeding 
centuries, and for the Sth and 
9th especially is a valuable source 
of knowledge. 

In reality there are several chron- 
icles, and in the seven existing MSS. 
four distinct narratives have been 
distinguished. The theory is that 
Alfred had a chronicle compiled at 
Winchester. Several copies of this 
were made, and these were sent 
to various monasteries, where the 
monks continued the story. This 
accounts for the differences, addi- 
tions being made from local know- 
ledge. For instance, one chronicle 
probably compiled at Ripon, con- 
tains some extra information about 


North um brian, 
and others about 
Mercian, affairs. 
'I’hrce of the chron - 
ides end about the 
time of the Mor- 
luan Conquest; the 
fourth, the Peter- 
borough, takes 
the storv down to 
1 154. There are 
several good 
translations, in- 
cluding one by 
J. Ingram (Every- 
man Library). 
5ee Anglo-Saxon 
Literature. 

Auglo-Sason 
Ohiirch. Chris- 
tian organization 
'll England in 
Anglo-Saxon 
times. The in- 
habitants of Eng- 
land were convert- 
ed to Christianity 
from two direc- 
tions : in the 6th 
century monks 
came from the 
monasteries of 
Scotland and Ire- 
land, and in 597 
Augustine arrived 
in Kent from 
Rome. In the 
south the organi- 
zation spread from 
Canterbury, which 
was regarded as the metropolitan 
see. From there bishops were 
settled in London, Rochester, and 
elsewhere, and these looked to 
Augustine and his successors as 
their head. In the north York 
occupied a somewhat analogous 
position, but there, more than in 
the south, the monasteries were 
the Christian centres, while Celtic, 
not Roman, customs were in use. 

Two distinct churches were thus 
in process of organization, and to 
unite them the synod of Whitby 
was held in 664. The decision 
taken here, after a heated debate, 
was that Roman practices should 
be adopted, and this brought the 
church in England into close re- 
lation with Rome- Theodore, who 
became archbishop of Canterbury 
in 668, built on this foundation. 
He reorganized the church, held a 
synod of the whole, and drew up 
rules for its government. Hence- 
forward there was only develop- 
ment. The early dioceses were 
usually conterminous with the little 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and the 
bishops among the chief counsellors 
of the kings. There was an arch- 
bishop at York, and for a time 
one at Lichfield, but it was not 
until long after 1066 that Canter- 


burv was definiteiv recoHnize*.! a- 
having precedence over York. .V€ 
Church of England. 

Anglo-Saxon Law. Very 
is known of Anglo-Saxon law . 
probably for the reason iiiat in 
Anglo-Saxon times there wa= ffo 
centralised administration c? ]u-- 
tiee The law was not, as it be- 
came after the Norman Conqut.'.i. 
administered mainly by the king'.^ 
judges, but by local courts i-r 
moots, the principal of wbich wa- 
the shire moot, afterwards ca!Uc*<l 
the county court. There wei<“ 
also the hundred moot, frr the 
hundred ; the burgh moot, for the 
burgh : the tithing moot, for the 
tithing ; and from these soitie- 
thnig like an appeal lay to the 
shire moot, which consisted of the 
freemen of the county. The aliiie 
moot was a lay body, presided ov« r 
by the earl, the bishop, and llir 
alderman, of whom none w a-- 
a lawyer ; it was, in fact, raon* 
like a parliament than a law court 
as now understood. There seeiii.- 
to have been a right of appeal, in 
case of injustice, to the king and the 
witenagemot, or national council. 

For the most part, in ordinary 
affairs, Anglo-Saxon law was Ir^cal 
and customary, not national and 
rigid A few facts are known. 
The land tenure of Anglo-Saxon 
England was allodial, not feudal : 
that, is to say, the land was owned 
by its possessor, not held of a lord 
and finally of the king, as it is even 
now in theory. The landowiier 
was under the irinoda netessifaii 
or threefold obfigation of main- 
taming roads, repairing bridue". 
and defending the country. 

Criminal law and practice were 
primitive. For certain crimes of 
personal violence there was a 
tariff. If the assaulting party 
destroyed a man’s eye lie miiHt 
pay so much ; for a hand so much — 
more for the right hand than for 
the left. In the case of theft, if 
the thief could not be found, the 
whole hundred where the larceny 
was committed must make good 
the value of the stolen property. 
When a person accused denied his 
guilt, he might clear himself 
either by the ordeal or by the 
oath of “ lawful men,” men 
who were neither serfs nor outlaws. 

There was a curious kind of cros.^- 
swearing. The accuser brought 
up as many people as he could 
muster, who swore that they be- 
lieved the accused to be guilty. The 
accused then produced, if he could, 
an equal number who swore that 
they believed him innocent. If he 
could not, he seems to have been 
adjudged guilty’. But it was not 
a mere trial of numerical strength, 
for the oath of an earl, for 
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Roads total more than 23,000 
miles; and there are regular air 
services to the Belgian Congo and 
Europe from Luanda. 

Angoniland. A plateau of east 
central Africa. It lies to the S.W. 
of Lake Nyasa, has a mean eleva- 
tion of 4,000 ft., and is inhabited 
by the Angoni, who were formerly 
members of the Zulu confedera- 
tion. Central Angoniland forms a 
part of the British protectorate of 
Nyasaland. Area 5,884 sq. in. 

Angora. Variant translitera- 
tion, commonly used in English for 
the city of Asia Minor usually spelt 
Ankara {q.v.) after it became the 
capital of Turkey in 1923. 

Angora Goat {Capra onqoren- 
m). Long-haired breed of Asiatic 
goat, originally from Tibet. An- 
gora wool and mohair are produced 
from these goats, w’hich are covered 
with ringlets of soft silky hair. 

Angora Rabbit. The only long- 
tailed variety of rabbit. It is be- 
lieved to have originated in Asia 
l\Iinor and Persia, and was 
first brought to Great Britain 
as an exhibition pet about 
1850- White is the most 
popular colour as the coat 
does not as a rule grow so 
long in the other colours 
— ^golden, fawn, blue, 
smoke, and grey^. A fine 
specimen should weigh about 
fi lb., and have a fleecy coat 
over the whole body, short 
and erect ears with 'hanging 
tufts at their tips, deep 
bright pink eyes, straight 
and heavily woolly legs and 
tail. The Angora rabbit 
yields about 10 oz. of wool annually. 
This wool, w'hich is very soft, warm, 
and light, is obtained by several 
clippings ; some 6 oz. will be best 
wool — about 3 ins. long ; the re- 
mainder is shorter and of lower 
quality. Fluff readily detaches 
itself from Angora wool, which 
should therefore not be used for 
knitting infants’ clothing. 

Angostora Bark. Bark of 
small trees ( Galipea offid nalis and 
Cuspariu febrifiiga), native to tro- 
pical America, and included in the 
family Rutaceae. It yields a stim- 
ulant tonic, which has been used in 
place of cinchona (quinine) in 
treating fever. The tonic called 
Angostura Bitters is an essence 
containing angostura bark together 
with various aromatics. 

Angonleme. City of France, 
capital of the department of Cha- 
rente. Between the slow running 
Charente and its tributary the An- 
guienne, it is 83 m. N. by E. of Bor- 
deaux on the rly. to Poitiers. The 
ancient Ecolisma, built on a nar- 


row calcareous platform easy to 
fortify, it was often a refuge for 
Gallo-Romans flying before bar- 
barian invasions. The position of 
the town later proved a drawback ; 
when roads were made in the 18th 
century, they had to wind round 
the town : and when railways were 
built, in the 19th, two tunnels had 
to be constructed. 

Angouleme has long been an ac- 
tive market towm, with paper mills 
(already flourishing in the 16th' 
century), national artillery works 
at Ruelle 4 m. away, a national 
gunpowder factory, a cement 
works, and brandy distilleries. It 
is the seat of a bishopric. The cath- 
edral of S. Peter, built in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, is a fine piece 
of romanesque architecture, re- 
paired in the 19th century in 13th- 
century style. A promenade occu- 
pies the site of the old ramjDarts. 
Pop (1954) 43,170, 

In 1179 Richard Coeur de Lion 
stormed the town. Calvin lived 


long in Angouleme, which was the 
scene of fighting between Huguenot 
and Roman Catholic. Before it 
passed to the crown it was gov- 
erned bv counts, and in the 16th 
century Prancis I made it into a 
dukedom. It was the birthplace of 
Margaret, sister of Francis I (see 
Margaret of Angouleme), through 
whom Henry of Navarre succeeded 
to the French crown as Heurj^ IV, 
and of Guez de Balzac, the 17th- 
century writer. 

Angouleme, Lotus Aktoine, 
Buke of (1775-1844). French 
prince and soldier, last dauphin of 
France. The eldest son of Charles 
Philippe, count of Artois, later 
Charles X of France, he was horn 
at Versailles, Aug. 6, 1775. He left 
France at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution and after some militarv 
service lived in exile. In 1799 be 
married his cousin Maria Theresa, 
daughter of Louis XVI. During the 
Hundred Days he unsuccessfully 
opposed Napoleon, and in 1823 
w'as in command of the French 


expedition in Spain. He joined 
his father in exile, signins an ab- 
dication of the throne in 1830, and 
died at Gorz {Gorizia b June 3, 1S44. 

Augoxa, Angosta, ok Ax- 
cocHE. A coast district and small 
town on the Angoxa river, in Moz- 
ambique. Sometimes called by the 
Portuguese Antonio Enes. the sea- 
port, bo m. S.IV. of Mozambique 
to%vu, is accessible by small steam- 
ers and has a trade in copra and 
groundnuts. The dist. has a coast- 
line W m. long. Products include 
cotton, cocoa, groundnuts, oil- 
seeds, and ivoryu 

Angra do Heroismo (Port- 
bay of heroism). Fortified seaport 
and largest town of Terceira Island 
in the Azores, capital of one of tht 
Ihree administrative districts int< 
which the islands are divided, it 
stands on the S. coast of Terceira 
Island, and exports wine, cereals, 
and fruit. Pop. (1950) 12,465. 

Angra Pequena. Name given 
by the Portuguese to tlie harboui 
of South-West Africa better known 
as Ltideritz Bay (q.v.). 

Angriff, Dee (German, the 
attack). Daily Berlin evening 
newspaper of the National Socialist 
party. Created by Josef Goebbels 
(q.v.), 1928, originally appearing 
twice weekly', it soon became the 
first Nazi daily of the German 
capital, with a circulation of over 
100,000. It established Goebbels 
as a propagandist. He ceased to 
edit the paper officially when the 
Nazis came to power in 1933, but 
he remained its undisputed master 
and used it to serve his own politi- 
cal ends until it ceased publication. 
Feb., 1945. 

Angstrom. Very small unit of 
length, used chiefly' in measuring 
optical wavelengths, and distances 
between atoms in crystal lattices. 

4 . 

It is equal to one ten -millionth of a 
millimetre ( 10 cm. ), and is named 
after the Swedish physicist A. J. 
Angstrom. 

Angstrom, Akders Jonas 
(1814-74). Swedish physicist who 
made many contributions to scien- 
tific knowledge ; the unit of meas- 
urement of optical wavelengths 
W'as named an angstrom in his hon- 
our. Born Aug. 13, 1814, he was 
educated at Uppsala university 
and in due course became keeper 
of the observatory* and professor of 
physics there. His life ^ as devoted 
to the study' of heat, magnetism, 
and spectroscopy. He died at 
Uppsala, June 21, 1874. 

His son, Knut Johann Angstrom 
(1857-191U), also became famous 
as a phy'sicist and as an inventor of 
scientific instruments. 



Angora Rabbit, Only long-tailed rabbit, 
valued for its soft, fine wool 
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Anhydrides (Greek «//-, not ; 
hti(Uii\ water). Oxides whioli react 
water to form acids, or are 
nhtaiiied from acids by v,'hh- 
drawing water. Acid anhydrides 
are the acid radicals remaining 
after abstracting water from the 
arid. Sulphuric acid (H.j'^ 04 ), 
with water (H 2 O) abstracted, 
leaves sulphuric anhydride (SO 3 ). 
Similarly, the anhydride of an 
organic" hedy is the substance 
^ il Gained from it by the elimination 
of water. 

AiLhydrite. Natural anhydrous 
Niilphate of calcium. It occurs like 
■iVpsum in beds and nodtdes, 
usually in association with red 
sediments and salt- deposits, such 
as those of the Trias, which in- 
dicate arid climatic conditions. 
Formerly little used, anhydrite 
now enters into the manufacture 
of .sulphate of ammonia for use as 
a fertilisfr. 

Ani. Ruined city in the Tiirkisli 
vilayet of Kars, about 25 m. E. of 
Kars city. In the 10th ccntur_>' 
capital of the Bagratide kings of 
Armenia, during the following 
three centuries it suffered fre- 
quent siege by Turks, Georgian.^, 
and Moguls. Noted for its numer- 
ous churches, it was destroyed by 
earthquakes. 

Am, pAPYKUs OF. Finest extant 
example, 78 ft. long, of the Egyp- 


tian Book of the Dead, made in 
honour of a Theban scribe Ani 
about 1500 B.c. Its inagnifieently 
coloured vignettes, now in the 
British Museum, depict the cere- 
monial at an Egyptian funeral. 
A papyrus in Cairo Ivluseum con- 
tains the pateimal precepts of an- 
other scribe Ani of about bO(t u.c. 
Sfc Book of the Dead. 

Anie, Pic d*. a peak of the 
Pyrenees in France. It is a sacred 
mountain of the Basques, and is 
8,215 ft. high. 

Aniene (Lat. Auio). River of 
central Italv. A tributarv of the 
Tiber, which it enters 2 m. above 
Rome, it rises in the Hernieian 
Hills and flows W. past Tivoli, 
where it forms famous falls. It is 
about 70 m. long. Called also the 
Teverone, or Little Tiber, it has 
supplied Rome since ancient times 
with water. Installations at Caste! 
Madama produce electricity for 
Rome. 

Aniline (Arab, an nil, indigo) 
(C 6 H-,NH 2 ). Organic chemical 
compound, the starting point of 
many synthetic dyes and of a very 
wide range of drugs, plastics, and 
aromatic chemicals. Discovered in 
1826 in Germany amongst the pro- 
ducts of the destructive distilla- 
tion of indigo, it later proved to be 
obtainable by the reduction cd 
nitrobenzene with hvdrogcui sul- 


pliUL*. In 185ti W. H. Perkin, wile 
was .trying to synthesise quinine, 
obtained, by the oxidation of ani- 
line with potassium diehremate, a 
black precipitate from which he 
isolated a small amount of a purple 
dve. A dvesng establishment 
found it promising, and Perkin 
undertook its commercial prepara- 
tion by the nitration of benzene to 
nitrobenzene ard its subsequent 
reduction to aniline. An excellent 
method for the reduction of nitro- 
benzene with iron and acetic acid 
had Just been discovered and 
mauveine, the first .'-vnthftic tlve. 
was on the market in 1857. This 
dve. used for the Alctorian violet 
penny stamp, wa.s a mordant dye 
to cotton and silk ; its structure 
wms solved by 0. Fischer in 189U. 

.w.,. ^ 

Except for safranine T, fe w dyes (if 
this type have continued in use. 

Aniline is the starting point for 
many tr'phenylmethane dyes. Th*- 
first of these to be discovered was 
fuchsin (rosaniline), by Verqiiin in 
1859 ; they include crystal violet, 
malachite green, and the patent 
blues. Aniline is also usfd for tht‘ 
manufacture of other types of dyes, 
e.g. naphthol blue black B, and 
other azo dyes, and for the manu- 
facture of intermediates for man> 
other more complex dyes, 

A few dye.s are produced in 

the fibre bv the oxidation of 

% 






Ani. Portions of the magnificent papj^rus made in kononx of the Theban scribe Ani about IdOO B.C. This papyrus is 
the finest known example of the Egyptian Book of the Dead. !Hie upper p^ shows a funeral procession, and the lower 
the weighing of the soul before the judgement seat. The original is in the Brilish Museum 
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a bird, is classified with the mam- 
mals because its mammalian 
characters of hair, teeth, giving 
birth to live young and suckling 
them, show that it had a common 
ancestor with other mammals 
much more recently than it had 
one with the birds. The species in 
a genus will have a very large 
number of characters in common, 
whereas in a higher class category 
the number of characters in 
common will decrease. 

Thus the leopard and the 
tiger are tw^o .“species in 
the same genus; the 
cheetah and the lynx be- 
long to different genera 
in the same family as the 
leopard and the tiger ; 
hears and weasels belong 
to different families in the 
same order ; man and 
whales belong to different 
orders in the same class ; 
and birds, frogs, and fish 
to different classes in the 
same phylum. 

The kingdom contains 
three sub-kingdoms, the 
members of each of which 
are so unlike the mem- 
bers of the others that 
thev have no more than 
the character of all ani- 
mals in common. The 
sub-kingdom Protozoa, 
with only one phylum of 
the same name, contains 
all those animals whose 
hodv consists of a single 
mass of protoplasm not 
further divided into cells. They 
are very small, many being in- 
visible to the unaided eye, and live 
in water or as parasites. The sub- 
kingdom Parazoa contains only 
the phylum Porifera ; these are 
the sponges, many-eelled organ- 
isms which produce a complex 
skeleton but with very little differ- 
entiation of cells into organs or 
tissues. All other animals are in- 
cluded in the sub-kingdom Meta- 
zoa, which is characterised by the 
division of the body into at least 
two, usually three, layers of cells 
during development and by a 
much greater differentiation of 
cells into tissues and organs senung 
different functions. 

Status of a Phylum 

There are numerous phyla in 
the sub-kingdom Metazoa, and 
there is, as regards some, no 
general agreement as to what 
groups should or should not have 
the status of a phylum. The line 
is usually drawn at a point where 
it is not possible to see any certain 
relationships between the animals 


in any one group and those in any 
other, or where, even though their 
relationships -with other phyda are 
certain, the living species form a 
compact group which differs very’ 
widely in general structure from 
their nearest relatives. Phyda are 
thus very nnecpial in the number 
of species they' contain ; the Pria- 
puloidea contain only four species, 
but they stand compactly so far 
apart from all others that thev 


must have this status. The Arthro- 
poda, although they” contain 90 p.c. 
of all described species, are clearly 
of common stock. Xevertheless 
some general indication of the lines 
along which evolution has taken 
place can be seen, although these 
are not expressed as class cate- 
gories. Four main lines are pro- 
bable : the Platy helminth es are 
perhaps related to the Coelenterata 
and Ctenophora ; the Mematoda, 
Nematomorpha, Rotifera, and 
Acanthocephala go together ; An- 
nelida, Arthropoda, and Mollusca 
form the third stock : and the 
Chordata have affinities with the 
Echinodermata,the Chaetognatha, 
and perhaps the Brachiopexia. 

It is customary to divide the 
animal kingdom into Vertebrata, 
containing all those that have a 
vertebral column, i.e. fish, amphi- 
bia, reptiles, birds, and mammals ; 
and Invert ebrata, containing the 
rest. This division is convenient, 
but it both obscures the true rela- 
tionships and suggests false rela- 
tionships. For example, the sea- 
squirts are invertebrates and the 


fish are vertebrates, even 
both belong to the same phviuni- 
the Chordata. 

The table shows the principal 
pliy'la of the animal Icinsdom. The 
figures give the approximate num- 
ber of living species in each 
phydum. The total number of 
species is about 

Animal Locomotion. Ways 
in which animals meve about. 
These can be divided into swim- 
ming. creeping, ruiininrr, 
and fiy'iog. The densitv 
of swiimiiing animals is 
roughly the same as that 
of water, so that they need 
only produce a force to 
drive themselves forward. 
This the\ do by pro- 
jecting backwards some of 
the water which surrounds 
them. Very small animals 
(e.g. Pam/ii€ciuni) often 
do this by means of cilia, 
minute hairlike projec- 
tions of the surface which 
beat like oars. The volume 
of water moved by’ cilia is 
small, and larger swim- 
ming animals use their 
muscles in locomotion. 
The Crustacea row them- 
selves along by’ their 
jointed limbs, which are 
often fiaMened, or fringed 
with bristles. True jet 
propulsion is not un- 
common in aquatic ani- 
mals. The salps are small 
barrel-.shaped animals, 
with an opening at the 
front and at the back, and rings of 
muscle like the hoops of a barrel. 
Water is dravia in at the front, 
and driven out backwards by’ con- 
tractions of the muscles. In jell}*- 
fi-sli there is a single opening 
through which water is drawn in 
and expelled, so that they’ progress 
in a series of jerks. The same is 
true of cephalopods, of wffiieh the 
cuttle-fish, the squid, and the 
octopus are examples. In the 
cephaloj>ods the jet emerges by’ 
a funnel which can he pointed 
forwards or backwards, enabling 
them to progress rapidly’ backwards 
or forwards. 

Most fish swim by throwing the 
body’ into a series of lateral b'- 
shaped curves, which travel back- 
wards along the body, thus driving 
backwards the water surrounding 
them. The main driving force 
usually comes from the tail fin, 
which is flattened in a vertical 
plane, while the other fins are used 
for steering and braking. 

Other animals creep over the 
surface, either under water or 
on moist ground. Amoeba creeps 
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Ehylma 

Species 

Description 

Protozoa 

3U,0U0 

8iiigle-celled organisms 
such as Ainneha aud 
Paramecin hi 

Pori 1 era 

4, .■)()() 

Sponges 

Sea anenioiit>, jellj tisli, 
corals 

Coelenterata 

U.UOO 

Ctenophora 

90 

Sea gooseherrii'.s 

PlatyUelmiiitlies 

0,000 

Plat worms, flukes, 
tapewoniis 

Aeanthueephala 

;;oo 

Thorny-headed worms 

Hot if era 

1,500 

Wheel-animalcules 

{ Xeni itoiiiurpha 

100 

Hair woniis 

Xeniatoda 

10,000 

Bound worms 

Nemertina 

750 

Bibbon wonns 

Annelida 

) 

7,000 

Pag womis, earth- 
woniis, leeches 

Echiuroidea 

6( I 

Sack-like worms 

Sipimeiiloidea 

250 

Sausage-like worms 

Arthropoda 

925,000 

Crustaceans, cent ipedos, 
millipedes, insecds, 

.spiders, mites, scor- 
pions 

Mollusica 

80,000 

Snails, bivalves, cuttle- 
fish, octopus 

Ectroprocta 

3,300 

Sea mats 

Braehiopoda 

250 

Lamp shells 

Echinudennata 

4,000 

Starfish, sea urchins 

Chaetognatha 

30 

Arrow wonns 

Chordata 

39,500 

Sea sQuirts. fish, am- 


' pliihians, reptiles, 

birds, manuiials 

1 


{After E. Maur, ef. all. Si/stcmatic Zooloijy. 1953) 
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being alive. Later on he would 
draw from the observed facts of 
dreams and of unconsciousness, 
visible breath and ill-health, re- 
flected images in water ^ and 
shadows, the notion of a spirit-self 
— it might be more than one — 
separable from the body. This 
recognition of the human soul and 
its extension to all other sensible 
objects are the material of what 
E/B. Tylor, taking over the term 
from G."E. Stahl, who used it of 
vitalism, called animism. 

By the side of the belief in 
hunian personality there emerged 
another, not necessarily as an 
inference — the belief in an after- 
life of the soul, for a time at least. 
The .«:pirit or breath of the dead 
became a ghost, the shadow of the 
dead a shade. That this was per- 
ceived by early palaeolithic man in 
Europe is attested by the careful 
interment of the dead, and the 
provision of choice amulets and 
tools for their ghostly service. 
From this point animism as an 
effort of the mind began to influ- 
ence the emotional life. While, 
therefore, the primitive religions 
may not be the direct offspring of 
animism, they arose at any rate 
in an animistic atmosphere. The 
lines of development follow a 
threefold path, deducible from the 
foregoing. (1) The soul’s after- 
life suggested the cult or tendance 
of the dead, which became the 
worship of disembodied spirits 
credited with objective powers. 
(2) The contemplation of the power 
manifest in phenomena resulted, 
not necessarily later in time, in 
nature-worship. (3) The concep 
tion of bodiless spirits led to de- 
vices for their propitiation, which 
widened into spirit-worship. 

To the savage mind a spirit 
may be a thing of mystery, but 
not an abstraction, as when the 
natives of Danger Island, in the 
Indian Ocean, employ rope nooses 
as traps for errant .souls. More- 
over, not all spirits are trace- 
able to a material home, while 
many are conceived as able to 
enter at wiU different kinds of 
bodies, human, animal, or inani- 
mate. They are thus often crea- 
tures of the imagination rather 
than objective ghosts, and by 
association of ideas are regarded 
as controllable by the principle of 
similarity. Out of the one grew 
the primitive belief in transmigra- 
tion ; out of the other, sympathetic 
magic. This brought about the 
separation of a special class of 
men, often exercising psychic 
powers more or less consciously, 
who as medicine-men or witch- 
doctors practise the arts which 
culminate in shamanism. So also 


the individual attitude towards 
a subsen'ient spirit or tutelary 
genius diverged in Africa into 
fetishism, and in xlustralia and 
Poh'nesia is illustrated by ideas 
connoted respectively by the 
chiiringa and mana (q.v.). 

Through these primal beliefs 
runs the idea of communion with 
a friendly, or at least a placable, 
unseen world. Some have held 
that a still more primitive move- 
ment of the mind was instigated 
by fear. When all ■was well, 
human nature may in all ages, as 
to-day, have been content with 
the unthinking acceptance of the 
material life ; when calamity’’ be- 
fell- such thoughts began to 
emerge as led to propitiation by 
sacrifice This involves the con- 
sideration how far the god-idea ” 
may have arisen independently of 
the “ spirit-idea.” While it 
cannot be asserted that the con- 
ception of a Supreme Being is 

r ^ “ 



Anise. The star anise from which 
much of the oil nsed in medicine 
and for davonring is obtained 


inherent in all savage minds, 
some interesting conclusions are 
deducible from the aboriginal 
beliefs of the Australians, Bush- 
men, and Fuegians, who represent 
at the southern extremities of the 
continental masses the still linger- 
ing reh’es of earliest man. We are 
on surer ground when considering 
the clear distinction made in early 
ages between good and evil spirits. 
The effort to avert the malevolence 
of mah'gnant spirits as the pro- 
ducers of disease, either through 
demon-possession or hostile witch- 
craft, led to exorcism. 

There is little, if any, moral 
element in animism. The belief 
that the after-life is determined 
by the ethical acts of the present 
belongs to a higher stage. Among 
animistic peoples ethics is essen- 
tially obedience to tribal law. It 
was' after religion had come to 
exert a more peremptory hold on 
the attitude of the individual 


.soul that to custoruan’' law it 
added sanctions l»a.-;ed upon the 
fear of s'abseqiieiit retribiiticn, or 
the expectation, of ultimate re- 
ward. The great non-r'iiristi.in 
thei<'»ns have offered the world 
lofty philosophies, but their 
votaries still for the most part 
maintain in time of calamity thtdr 
primal animism. Thus ‘ while 
Australia and Polynesia. Msflanesia 
and non -Moslem Africa may be 
classed in general terms as" ani- 
mistic, the mongoioid peoples of 
Eastern Asia maintain ancestor- 
worship as their operative religion. 
Even Hinduism itself, puiythdatie 
though it be in form, is at heart 
a hi sf Illy systematised animism. 
See Anthropology; Spiritualism. 

E. G-. Harmer 

Bibliography. GolJen Bough, J. 
G. Frazer, 1890 ; Origin and growth 
of the Conception of God, E. Goblet 
d’ Alvielia, 1892; Myth, Ritual and 
Religion, A. Lang, new ed., 1899 ; 
Threshold of Religion, R. R. Marett, 
2rid ed. rev. 1914. 

Anio. Classical name of the 
Anieiie a river of central 

Italy. It supplied aneieiT Rome 
with water by two aqueducts. 

Anion (Gr. cnia. up ; ion, going ). 
A negatively charged ion in solu- 
tion. It is so called because in 
electrolysis it is attracted towards 
the anode, or positive terminal. 
The name was first used hv Fara- 
day. A po.sitivdy charged ion at- 
tracted to the cathode, or nega- 
tive terminal, is called a cat ion . 

Anise {Pi nip'hiella an isum ). Per- 
ennial herb belonging to the wide- 
spread family Umbelliferae. Anise 
is a native of Greece and other parts 
of 8. Europe. It has leaves cut into 
lobed or toothed leaflets, and 
minute white flowers ; as witli all 
umbelliferous plants, tlm little 
fruits are pierced with tubes filhd 
with an aromatic essential oil. The 
fruits, the aniseed of commerce, are 
used as a flavouring in confection- 
ery, and the oil extracted is used in 
medicine as a remedy for flatulence 
and dyspepsia. Much of the com- 
mercial oil of anise is obtained 
from the fruits of star anise 
{Illicium venim\ an evergreen 
shrub of the family Magnoliaceae 
and a native of China and Japan. 

Anisic Aldeliyde. Synthetic 
substance much used in perfumery. 
It smells of hawthorn blossom. 

Amj^igo. Tillage in the state 
of Travancore-Cochin, India. On 
the coast, 78 m. M.W. of Cape 
Comorin, it was one of the earlier 
English settlements in India, being 
occupied by the East India Com- 
yiany in lfiS4. Although within 
the former princely state of Trav* 
ancore, it was British until 1947 
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Latin Crasaders, the city fell to the 
Ottoman Turks in 1360. Tamer- 
lane the Tartar defeated and im- 
prisoned the sultan Bayazid near 
here in 1402, but Mohammed I 
recovered the place in 1415, since 
when it has remained Turkish. In 
1832 it was momentarily seized by 
Eg;^ 7 )tians under Ibrahim Pasha. 
The Turkish nationalist movement 
chose it for headquarters in April, 
1920. Shocks were felt here during 
the great earthquake to the E., 
Dec. 27-2S, 1939, and it was here 
that relief measures Avere organized. 

Anker. Old Dutch measure of 
liquid capacity. Formerly used in 
England, when it contained ten 

gallons of wine, 
it is still used 
m S. Africa, 
equalling 7^ 
gallons. 
Anker-Itar- 

Sen, JOHAl^NES 
(b. 1874). Dan- 
ish novelist 
and dramatist. 
Born at Lange - 
land. Sept. IS, 
1874, he became 
a student of theology and laAv, but 
was attracted by the stage and 
worked his way as an actor for 
eight years, eventually holding the 
post of stage director in various 
theatres. With this career he 
combined journalism and a con- 
siderable output of plays and 
novels. He won the Gyldendal 
prize for literature with his De 
Vises Sten (The Philosopher’s 
Stone) in 1923'. Other translated 
Avorks include Martha and Mary, 
With the Door Open, and A 
Stranger in Paradise. 

AnJdi. Ancient Egyptian sym- 
bol of life. The object depicted is 
a sandal -string, the name for 
AA^hich in ancient Egyptian ^ 
had the same sound as the V/ 
word for life, and was 
adopted as the hieroglyphic 
for life, to live, etc. It I 
was a favourite amulet, Ankh 
and is often shoAvn in the hands 
of the gods. By local association 
it became among the early Coptic 
Christians the sign of the cross. 

Anklam. Town of Ncav Bran- 
denburg dist., E. Germany, on the 
Peene, 5 m. from the Baltic and 52 
m. by rly. N.W. of Stettin. It has 
a military academy, some ship- 
ping trade, and shipbuilding, linen, 
woollen, and sugar industries. An 
old town, it has a church dating 
from the 12th century. Formerly 
an important fortress, it belonged 
to the Hanseatic League and later 
to Sweden, passing to Prussia in 
1720. Pop. (est.) iSjOOO. 


Ankle. A hinge joint of the 
human body, scientifically known 
as ginglyrans. The articulation 
takes place betAA*een the tAAm bones 
of the leg, the tibia and fibula, 



Ankle. An indication of the way in winch 
its bones connect the foot with the leg 


which are firmly united at their 
lower ends by ligaments, and the 
upper surface of the astragalus or 
ankle bone. It is a joint of very 
great strength owing to the liga- 
ments AvMch surround it and the 
close interlocking of the bony sur- 
faces, the ends of the leg bones be- 
ing prolonged doAvn on each side to 
form a hollow resembling a mortice 
into which the astragalus fits. 

Injuries of the ankle are sprain, 
dislocation, and fracture of the 
bones forming the joint. Sprain 
is usually due to tAvisting or 
Avrenching the foot in a fall or 
“ stepping over,” and is accom- 
panied by pain and swelling of the 
joint and sometimes discoloration 
of the skin if the blood-vessels 
have been injured. The treatment 
is to apply cooling lotions for a few 
days while the symptoms are acute 
and to keep the foot at rest, but as 
soon as the pain and swelling have 
sufficiently subsided gentle mas- 
sage should be begun and move- 
ments of the joint made in order to 
prevent adhesions being formed 
and permanent stiffness resulting. 
Dislocation of the ankle joint is 
frequently associated with fracture 
of the lower ends of the bones of 
the leg OAving to the close inter- 
locking of the various bones. 
Fracture is particularly likely to 
occur Avith lateral dislocations. 
Backward dislocation of the astra- 



Anklet. Foot of an Indian princess, 
illustrating use of anklets 


gains usually results from a fall on 
the feet while miinins or jumpiiis, 
or sudden Aiolence applied to the 
leg while the foot is fixed, and niaA' 
he associated with fraetuie of both 
bones of the leg. Dislocation for- 
wards is very iincomiiioii. Frac- 
ture dislocation of the ankle neces- 
sitates skilled surgical treatment. 

Disease of the ankle is most 
fi’equently tuberculous, a pulpv 
SAvelling gradually involving the 
whole region of the joint, with 
impairment and eventually loss of 
movement of the foot. The treat- 
ment is to give the joint complete 
rest for a prolonged period either 
by the application of splints or, 
and often preferably, by encasins it 
in piaster of Paris ; simultaneously 
antibiotics should be administered, 
and the general constitution of the 
patient should be hiiilt up. Surgi- 
cal treatment may be adopted in 
appropriate cases. 

Ankleswar. ToAvn of Bombay 
state, India. It is 5 m. by riy. 
S. of Broach and has cotton and 
paper mills. 

Anklet. A ring worn upon the 
ankle as a bracelet is on the Avrist. 
It is specially in favour Avith the 



Anklet. 1. Of brass, worn by women 
of Torres Straits islands. 2. Of seed 
pods, worn by S. African natives 

British Mnsemm 

peoples of Asia, Polynesia, and 
Africa. Anklets are made of metals, 
glass, and also of textiles and woven 
grasses. Asiatic dancing girls often 
have small bells attached to their 
anklets, while some African tribes 
wear anklets of spiky grasses as a 
protection from snakes. 

Ankober. ToAvn of Abyssinia. 
The former capital of Shoa, it 
stands 8,700 ft. high on the E. 
slope of the Shoa plateau, and is 
90 m. N.E. of Addis Ababa. It is 
now a hut Arillage on the trade 
route. Pop. 2,000. 

Ankylosis. Partial or complete 
fixation of a joint resulting from 
inflammation following disease or 



Anker. Old Dutch 
liquid measure 
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AnJiam. Historic name of 
Central Vietnam, from 1946 part of 
the republic of \’ietnam {q.v.). Ex- 
tending for 7.10 m: along the China 
JSea,Mith a mean breadth of 93 in it 
adjoins Tongking (N. Vietnam) on 
the X., Laos and Cambodia on the 
W, and Cochin-China (8. Vietnand 
on the 8.\V. ; area .16,973 sq. m. 

PoPFLATTOX. The earliest in- 
habitants, long-headed Indone- 
sians, are lepresented by the 
primitive Kha, ^loi. and Miiong, 
now upland dwellers. The kindred 
Cham, who, under Hindu and 
afterwards ^Muslim cadtnre, main- 
tained during eleven centuries the 
<1iiampa power, now form a rem- 
nant in Binh-thuan and Kanli-hoa 
valleys. The Giaochi, immigrant 
from Tibet, have become by 
fusion the now dominant Annam- 
pse. JMost of the people (est. 
6,100,000) are Annamese, the 
rest being chiefly Ixha, with Tai, 
Cham, some Chinese, Minh-huong 
— offspring of Chinese fathers and 
Annamese mothers — and a few 
Europeans. The official Con- 
fucianism, besides Chinese Buddh- 
ism and Taoism, is subordinated 
to ancestor worship, with a sub- 
stratum of spirit worship. The 
primitive peoples are animist. 

Physical Features. A longitu- 
dinal backbone extends betw'een 
the Mekong valley and the sea. The 
W. boundary of Amiam approxi- 
mates to the mountain crest, except 
in the S., where a detom* takes in 
the upper w'aters of two Mekong 
affluents, the Sebangkhan and Don- 
na i. Averaging 2,110 ft. high, with 
occasional peaks up to 8,350 ft,, 
this fore ^t-clad ridge is ramparted 
along its eastern base by foot-hiUs 
15 m. to 30 111 . broad, sinking into 
a cultivable coastal plain 12 m. to 
10 m. broad. Two rivers, the Song- 
ma and 8o;ig-ka, have formed very 
densely populated rice-deltas. The 
other .'•treams, short and unnavi- 
gable, send down in winter silt- 
laden torrents, w’hich have formed 
dunes and lagoons, especially along 
the irontound coast down to Tou- 
rane. Indurated limestone beds 
have been hollowed into extensive 
eaves, either by sea action, as at 
To’ura . 0 , or by river action, as at 
Bo-kinh, in Kwang-binh. The 
climate is governed by the winds. 
The X.E. trades from Oct. to May 
are attended by a temperature from 
59'^ to 75° F., and a heavy rainfall, 
mostly from 8ept. to Dec. The 
8.W. monsoon, discharging its 
moisture in Cambodia and Laos, 
causes a dry season, with a June- 
Aug. temperature frera 86° to 95°. 

IxnirsTRlKS. There are thiee 


based on Hal-fong in Toiigking, 
shares the riee-growiiig and mining 
activity of that protectorate. The 
central region, based on Tuiiraiie, 
■s unsnited for rice, which is im- 
ported, but produces iiiillct and 
other cereals. The 8. or Cham 
region, based on Saigon in Cochin- 
China, depends on agriculture, silk, 
timber, and coast-flshiiig. Other 
products are sugar, cott(»n, maize, 
bamboo, ground-mit, oilseeds, to- 
bacco, and spices- In 1944 there 
were nearly a million head of cat- 
tle. Coal is mined near Tourane, 
magnetic iron -ore in Xgean, there 
is some native smelting, and the 
output of gold and other metals 
is developing. There are salt 
works in X., Central, and S. Annam. 

The mandarin road from Tong- 
king into Cochin-China passes 
through the capitals of the coastal 


ju'oviiirf'? ; ill A UP am lid" roiul 
Irecjuentl; degeneralis iixtc a meiL 
Li i t tlicrc ar^ 2.n.c| lu, > '* 
rlv., iiiclud’pa a '-Od-t Vnr Irnir ili,- 
ChincM’ burrlt-r in ilieX. Mytlio 
in the S., throng] i Hanoi. liur, and 
b'aigoii, and a Iraii^VHmr line E. to 
X.W. frnin Hai-fong io Yunnaiiin 
in China. Hue i, the 
lias a fM'np. Tuf LiJf.lPi, 

History. Alt«-i' niany r-'r.tr.rie" 
of Chiiioe domination a native 
monarchy, e-tabli-hed in 
gradually overcame thr Champa 
powTi" and attained flna! inde- 
pendenee fi'oiii China i’l 142'^'. 
French intervention, 'oeuan in 
17S7, Ifd in 1884 to ftH-nud "iizc- 
rainty, and until 1941 Aunrin 
remained a native inonarfdty under 
French control. The era]>eror 
Bao-Dai, who succeeded in 192fi, 
resided at 'Hue, and was aided 



economic regions. The X. region. 


Aimam (Central Vietnam), Indo-CMna. 1. Transport of produce in hasksts 
balanced on the shoulder. 2. Annamese costume. 3. Women going to market. 
4. Poling a river host. 5, A woman of the interior. 6. Youth with filed teeth 
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S. Anne with the Holy Family and S. John, from a famous painting by Raphael 


FiHa Borghae, Rome 


married women. Though held in 
high honour in the Middle Ages, 
her festival (July 26) was hot 
generally observe d in the Church 
until loS-f. It is retained in the 
calendar of the Church of England. 

Anne (1665-1714). Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
younger daughter of James II by 
liis first wife, Anno Hyde, daughter 
of the carl of Clarendon, she was 
born in London, Feb. C, 1665. Her 
childhood passed quietly, its most 
important incident being the be- 
ginning of the friendship between 
the princess and Sarali Jennings, 
afteiwards duchess of IMarlboroiigli, 
who for long w'ere IMrs. Morley 
and ]VIrs. Freeman to each other. 

In July, 1683, Anne was married 
to Prince George of Denmark 
(1653-1708), and after five years 
of quiet domestic life came the up- 
heaval of 1688. When WiUiam of 
Orange landed in England she 
deserted her father and went over 
to the side of her Dutch brother-in- 
law, this step being due partly to 
her friend, then Mrs. ChurchiU, and 
partly, no doubt, to zeal for the 


Protestant faith. The Bill of 
Rights, passed in 1 689, laid it down 
that no papist, or person mar- 
ried to a ‘‘ papist,"" could inherit 
the crown (thus excluding Anne's 
half-brother James, later the ““ Old 
Pretender’'), and made her own 
accession likely should neither 
Mary nor Wilham leave a child. 

During the reign of William and 
Mary, Anne was in disgrace, a fact 
chiefly due to her friendship for the 
Churchills, but she obstinately re- 
fused to dismiss her favourite lady. 
Soon after Mary’s death in 16M, 
Anne was reconciled with William 
and resumed her place in the life 
of the court. 

In March, 1702, William III 
died, and Anne became queen, al- 
most her tirst act being to provide 
lavishly for her husband. Prince 
George, and her friends the Marl- 
boroughs. In the war of the 
Spanish Succession the arms of 
Britain under the leadership of 
Marlborough won brilliant vic- 
tories, the fruits of which were 
gathered when the treaty of 


Utrecht was signed in 1713. In 
I7u7, while the war was in pro- 
gress, England and Scotland were 
united, and. in domestic politics 
the present system of party govern- 
ment, directed by a cabinet, the 
members of which all profes^^ the 
same political creed, was inau- 
gurated. The literary splendours 
of the reign earned for it the title 
of the Augustan Age of English 
literature, and it is adorned with 
the names of Addison. Pope, 
Swift, and Defoe. 

Although a woman of few^ attain- 
ments and no talents, afflicted by 
constant illness and harassed by 
domestic troubles, Anne made a 
good queen. Only in ecclesiastieai 
matters did she show any strong 
opinions, and her devotion to the 
Church of England was proved by 
her support of Dr. Sacheverell and 
the restoration to its funds of the 
first fruits of every benefice, still 
known as Queen Anne's Bounty. 
Her preference for the Tories, 
largely due to this cause, was 
shown by her rejoicing openly when 
a Tory ministry was formed in 1710- 

In 1707 came one of the great 
events of her life, her estrange- 
ment from the duchess of Marl- 
borough. The chief cause of the 
quarrel wa.s undoubtedly the in- 
fluence which jVIts. Mashani, a rela- 
tive of the duchess and a servant 
of old standing, was acquiring with 
Anne ; henceforth she and not Mrs. 
Freeman was the favourite and 
counsellor of royalty. 

In spite of her personal leaning 
towards the restoration of the 



Anne, Queen of Great Britain, from a 
painting by Sir Godfrey Knelles 
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Anne. Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. “The view of the charity -children in the Strand tinnn vtt «« V i 
MDCCXra, being the day appointed by her late Majesty Queen Anne for a pubUo thanksgiving for the peaci dPukeSl’ 
when both Houses of Parliament made a solemn procession to the cathedral of S. Paul ” ^ 

Fiuin a punt uf 1715 


Stuarts, Anne had recognized, 
tacitly at all events, the succession 
of the elector of Hanover, ■when 
she died at Kensington, Aug. 1, 
1714. She was buried in Henry 
VII’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, She had borne seventeen 
children, but only one, William, 
duke of Gloucester, survived in- 
fancy, and he died when only ten 
years old. Anne’s private life was 
exemplary, and in her narrow way 
she showed a sincere desire to do 
her duty to the country. Consult 
Life, M. R. Hopkinson, 1934. 

Anne of Bohemia (1366-94). 
Queen of Richard II of England. 
The eldest daughter of the emperor 
Charles IV, she was horn at Prague, 
May 11, 1366. She married Richard 
in 138‘2 (X.S.). In 1392 she medi- 
ated bet'ween the king and the citi- 
zens of London, who had refused 
Richard a loan of £1,000. She died 
of plague at Sheen, June 7, 1394, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Anne (1456-85). Queen of 
Richard III of England. A 
daughter of Richard Nevill, earl of 
Warwick, the king- maker,” she 
was bora at Warwick Castle, June 
11, 1456. In 1470 she was be- 
trothed to Edward, prince of 
Wales, son of Henry VI, and after 
his death at the battle of Tewkes- 


bury was married in 1474 to 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, who 
became king in 1483. She died 
March 16, 1485. 

Anne of Cl eves (1-515-57). The 
fourth queen of Henry VIIT. Bom 
Sept. 22, 1515, daughter of John, 
duke of Cleves, she was married to 
Henry Jan. 6, 1540. Neither at- 
tracted by her person, nor willing 
to seem in alliance with the Pro- 
testants of Germany, Henry ob- 
tained an annulment of the union 
from parliament on July 9 of the 
same year. Anne was pensioned on 
the understanding that she should 
not leave the kingdom. Surviving 
Henry and Edw^ard VI, she died 
at Chelsea, July 16, 1557, and w’as 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Anne of Denmark (1574-1619 ). 
Queen of James VI of Scotland, 
I of England. She was born in 
Jutland, Dec. 12, 1574, the daugh- 
ter of Frederick, king of Denmark 
and Norway. In 1589 James 
sailed to Norway^, and the mar- 
riage with Anne, already con- 
tracted by proxy, w'as celebrated 
at Opslo (Oslo). They resided in 
Scotland until the death of 
Elizabeth I. In 1603 Anne was 
crowmed as queen consort when 
James was crowmed king of Eng- 
land at Windsor. She was extrava- 


gant, and had little influence in 
state atfairs. The R.C.s in Scotland 
and England w^ere encouraged by 
her coquetting with Rome, but 
their hopes w’ero disappointed. Of 
her five children only tw'o outlived 
their father, Elizabeth, queen of 
Bohemia, and Charles I. She died 
March 2, 1619. 

Anne of Austria (1601-66). 
Queen of Louis XITI of France. 
The daughter of Philip III of 
Spain, she married Louis in 1615. 
The union was unhappy, chiefly 
owdng to Cardinal Richelieu's 
hostility to Austria ; and the 
repugnance of Louis to his wife 
was not lessened by the folly ol 
George Villi ers, the Lst duke of 
Buckingham, w^ho openly made 
love^ to Anne at Amiens.' When 
Louis died in 1643, Anne as regent 
made Cardinal Mazarin her min- 
ister, She became greatly attached 
to Mazarin, whom she is believed 
by some to have married, and after 
his death lived in retirement at the 
convent of Val de Grace. Of her 
two sons, Louis became king as 
Louis XIV. She died Jan. 20, 1666. 

Bihllography. Mems. on Anno of 
xVustria and her Court, Mrae. do 
Motteville, Eng. ti'ans. K. P. 
Wormeley, 1902; Anne of Austria, 
M. Buchanan, 1937. 
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Anne Ivanovna (1693-1740). 
E^lp^c^s ol Russia. Tlio younger 
daughter of Ivan she was mar- 
ried to the 
fluke of (Vmr- 
laiid in 1710. 
Widowed in 
17 11, she 
governed the 
duchy until 
1730, when, 
on the death 
of Peter II, 
Aime Ivanovna, she accepted 
Empress of Russia Russian 

tlirone. Once recognized as auto- 
crat in March, 1730, she abohshed 
the council and kept the govern- 
ment in the hands of foreigners, 
chief among whom was her 
favourite Biren. On her death- 
l>ed she appointed Biren regent 
for her infant great-nephew Ivan, 
son of Anne Leopoldovna (y.i.). 

Anne Leopoldovna or Car- 
lovna (1718^6). Regent of 
Russia. The daughter of Charles 
Leopold, duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, she was also niece of the 
empress Anne Ivanovna, who 
early adopted her. In 1739 she 
married Anton Ulrich, duke of 
Bronswick-Wolfenbuttel. Her son, 
bom in 1740, was adopted by 
the Empress, on whose death in 
1740 he became tsar as Ivan VI. 
Biren, the actual ruler of Russia, 
was then displaced by a conspiracy 
and Anne was proclaimed regent 
in his place, taking the title of 
grand-duchess. In Dec., 1741, 
she was deprived of the regency 
by a bloodless revolution, which 
deposed Ivan and made Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, 
empress. She died in exile. 

Anne (1477-1514). Duchess of 
Brittany. Daughter of Francis 11, 
duke of Brittany (then almost an^ 
independent state), she succeeded* 
him on his death in 1488. Unable 
to secure her hand by peaceful 
means, Charles \HII of France sent 
an army into Brittany, whereupon 
Anne was married by proxy to 
Maximilian of Austria, but th^ 
mariiage was never consummated. 
She later married Charles VIII, 
and, after his death in 1498, his 
successor Louis XII. 

Anne (b. 

1950). British 
princess. 

Daughter of 
EHzabeth 11 
and the duke 
of Edinburgh, 

Anne Eliza- 
beth Alice 
LoTiise was 
Imm Aug. 13, 

19;)0. When Btitish prinoen 


her mother acceded to the throne 
in 1952, ..^ine became second in 
succession. 

Annealing (A. 8. annclan, to 
burn). Process applied to various 
materials, chietlv metals and 
eeramies, including glass, in order 
(1) to remove internal stresses set 
up during the processes of manu- 
facture, (2) to remove or reduce the 
hardening effect of plastic working 
such as rolling or drawing, or (3) to 
remove, sometimes locally, the 
effect of previous heat-treatment, 
e.g. tempering in steel or age-hard- 
ening in light alloys. The material 
is heated to a sufficientlv high tern- 
perature to cause internal recrys- 
tallisation or reorientation of the 
crystal boundaries ; slow coohng 
usuaUy follows. Very large articles 
of glass such as searchlight mirrors 
and telescope lenses are cooled over 
weeks or even months at a care- 
fully controlled rate. 

Most structural metal products 
are annealed at some stage in 
their manufacture. Structural 
castings, particularly those re- 
quired to maintain dimensional 
stability, are usually annealed 
after ^al machining to remove 
internal stresses set up by uneven 
cooling from the molten state, 
even when they are subsequently 
subjected to some other form of 
heat treatment to improve the 
mechanical properties. Wrought 
metals, e.g. sheet, tube, wire, 
sections and forgings, must in 
general be annealed at one or more 
stages in their production from 
the cast ingot, in order to remove 
the hardening effect of the roUing, 
drawing, or forging, and to render 
them capable of further working 
without cracking or splitting. 

Where additional forming oper- 
ations are to be carried out on the 
wrought material, such as the 
pressing or deep-drawing of sheet 
into utensils, or the bending or 
pressing of strip or sections into 
structural elements, annealed or 
partly annealed starting material 
is employed. 

In general, particularly in the 
case of relatively pure metals, 
fully annealed material has the 
minimum hardness, as measured 
by the indentation or scratch 
tests, the minimum strength as 
measured by the tensile breaJs 
test, and the maximum ductility 
as measured by the extension on 
break. Some alloys, including 
most of the heat-treated light 
aUoys, are in the fuUy annealed 
condition immediately after the 
initial heating and quenching and 
can be subjected to forming 
operations while in this condition 




before the final age-liardeiiing or 
precipitation iirocess. To anneal 
metals in part, by heating to 
modorate teniperatnrps. is iifn- 
iiMially advisable, as tlic results 
are rather lUK-ertain. ’Wliere part- 
ly amieah‘d sheet is required, e.g. 
for deep drawing in dies, it is usual 
to anneal fully and then subject 
the materia! to a moderate amount 
of further work. Such material 
is known as quarter-hard or half- 
hard, as the case may be. 

Freeman Horn 

Anne Boleyn (1507-36). Queen 
of Henry VIII. Yomiger daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boletm, created 
earl of Wiltshire, Anne was taken 
to court in early life. There the 



Anne Boleyn. This drawing by 
Holbein portrays the qtneen who 
went to her death at the age of 
twenty-nine as a woman of 
serenity and dignity 


Windsor Can tie 


king became enamoured of her, 
but found she was not to be 
won except by marriage. For 
this and other reasons he resolved 
to rid himself of Catherine of 
Aragon, and throughout the pro- 
ceedings for her divorce treated 
Anne quite openly as his future 
queen. In Nov., 1532, or Jan., 
1533, when he had finally decided 
what course to adopt with regard 
to Catherine, he was privately 
married to Anne ; as soon as 
Cranmer had pronounced his 
former marriage niill the ceremony 
was performed publicly. In Sept., 
1533, Anne’s daughter Elizabeth, 
later Queen Elizabeth I, was horn. 

Henry, however, soon tired of 
his new queen. Her conduct was 
by no means discreet ; she failed 
to give him the son he desired, 
and Jane Seymour had attracted 
his attention. A case against the 
marriage was brought in the 
ecclesiastical court, and Cranmer 
pronounced it void. At the same 
time Anne was tried for treason 
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before a special court, her alleged 
olfence being not merely adultery, 
but mcest. Her condemnation vas 
a foregone conclusion, although 
the truth of these charges is 
doubtful, and she was beheaded 
on Tower Green, May 19, 1536, 

Annecy. Town of France, 
capital of the department of 
Hante- Savoie. An important rly. 
junction, it lies at the XAV. end 
end of Lake Annecy, 24 m. N.E. 
of Aix-les-Bains. It was part of 
Savoy until 1860 when, as the 
result of a plebiscite, it was an- 
nexed to France. A lovely tovm. 
with some arcaded streets, it has 
a cathedral, many churches, a 
castle, an episcopal palace,, and a 
puhhc garden on a peninsula jut- 
ting into the lake. There are 
spinning mills, and factories mak- 
iiig razor blades, paper, chocolate. 
Annecy is also a noted tourist 
centre. Pop. (1954) 33,114. 

Lake Annecy, 9 m. long by 2 m. 
wide, is nearly 1,460 ft. above 
sea level ; the river Fier carries 
its waters to the Rh6ne. 

Annelida. Phylum of the 
animal kingdom which includes 
many of the worms. Annelids are 
invertebrate animals with elong- 
ated bodies which are externally 
divided into a number of rings 
indicative of a corresponding in- 
ternal division of the animal into 
a number of parts or segments, 
each segment containing its own 
set of excretory tubules (nephri- 
dia) and certain other organs. 
The partition (septum) dividing 
one segment from the next allows 
some structures, e.g. the digestive 
tract and the nerve-chord and 
blood vessels, to pass along the 
length of the body. 

The nerve- chord occupies a 
ventral (lowermost) position, a 
feature that distinguishes the 
ArmeUda and other invertebrates 
from the chordates with their 
donsal (uppermost) nerve -chord. 
In each segment it forms a small 
swelling, or ganglion, responsible 
for the local coordination of 
muscles and other tissues. The 
Urst ganglion, in the head region, 
is enlarged to form a primitive 
*■ brain.” In land-living forms 
[e,g. the earthworm) respiration 
occurs through the moist body- 
wall ; many marine amielids ob- 
tain their oxygen with the aid of 
special tentacles offering a large 
suidace area to the water. Both 
ovaries and testes are usually 
present in the same individual, 
Isut cross-fertilisation is neverthe- 
le.ss common. 

There are four main classes of 
annelids. The marine Polychaeta, 


bearing many bristles, include a 
number of varied forms ; some 
are free-swimming ; others live 
in burrows or occupy complicated 
tubes made of sand particles stuck 
together with a mucous secretion. 
The Oligochaeta, having relatively 
few bristles, are in the main lancl- 
living and burrowing, the best- 
known and most numerous species 
being the earthworms. The Archi- 
annclida are a small group of 
very simplified worms. The aqua- 
tic Hirudinea, or leeches, complete- 
ly lack bristles and have an ex- 
ternally segmented and extremely 


Clark, of Glenboig, Galloway. The 
words of his song were first printed 
by C. K. Sharpe, in 1824. They 
were remodelled in 1835 by Alicia 
Ann Spottiswoode (1810-1900), 
wife of Lord John Montague- 
Douglas Scott ; she added a third 
verse and also composed the music. 

Anning, Mary (1799-1847)! 
British palaeontologist. Born at 
Lyme Regis May, 1799, she was 
the daughter of a cabinet maker 
whose hobby was the collecting 
of fossils from the neighbouring 
cliffs. As a child she accom- 
panied her father on his expedi- 



Annecy, France. Showing the castle, the canal, and Pont de Thiou, and 
the quays from which passengers embark on the lake steamers 


elastic body (which can roll up 
into a ball or stretch into the 
shape of an earthworm) with 
prominent suckers at each end. 

Annexation (Latin ad, to ; 
nectere, to bind). In international 
law, the assumption by a state of 
sovereignty over territory not 
previously within its dominions. 
In olden days this was called con- 
quest. The term annexation 
carries with it the meaning that 
the acquiring state takes over the 
territory acquired without regard 
to the wishes of the people of that 
territory. Modern instances are 
the annexation by Germany of 
Austria in 1938 and of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1939, and the annexa- 
tion of Albania by Italy in 1939. 

Annie Laurie. Eighteenth- 
century Scottish song by William 
Douglas. Annie Laurie was a 
real person, who lived 1682-1764. 
The daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, 
1st hart., of Maxwelton House, 
Dumfriesshire, she married Alex- 
ander Ferguson of Craigdarrock in 
1717. William Douglas, of Fing- 
land, Kirkcudbright, was her re- 
jected suitor ; he afterwards made 
a runaway match with Betty 


tions ; and after his death con- 
tinued the pursuit. In 1811 she 
discovered the first complete 
ichthyosaurus. With the aid of 
local workmen the 30-ft. skeleton 
was dug out of the lias block in 
which it was embedded. For 
years it was thought to be that 
of a crocodile, but its true identity 
was in due course established and 
it was removed to the South 
Kensington museum. Later she 
discovered a skeleton of the 
plesiosaurus, and in 1828 the 
remains of a pterodactyl. kShe 
received a small govt, grant. She 
died, little honoured, in her native 
town March 19, 1847. 

Anniston. City of Alabama, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Calhoun 
county. A health resort on the 
slope of the Blue Mts,, it is 55 m. 
E. of Birmingham, on the South- 
ern rly. Founded in 1872 by an 
iron company, it has a number 
of industries" connected with the 
iron found around it, and is a 
centre of the cotton trade. Pop. 
(1950) 31,066. 

Anno OR Hanno (d. 1075). A 
German saint and ecclesiastic. He 
was made archbishop of Cologne in 
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1056. lu 106:2 he was entrusted 
with the education of the young 
emperor Henry IV and was made 
regent of the empire. He reformed 
aif the monasteries in his diocese. 
He died at Cologne, Dec. 4, 1075, 
and was canonised by Pope Lucius 

III ill 11S3. 

Annobon. Small island in the 
GuK of Guinea, belonging to vSpain. 

It is 110 m. S.W. of St. Thomas, 
and is 4 m. long by 2 in. broad ; 
area, under 7 sq. in. The chief 
town is San Antonio de Praia, and 
the roadstead is visited by ships 
for water and provisions. 

Anno Domini (Lat., in tire \ ea 
of the Lord). Phrase, abbreviated 
A.D., used for tbe chronology of 
the Christian era, the previous 
time being described as B.C. — i.e. 
before Christ. According to tradi- 
tion, it was introduced in the 6th 
centurv hv the Roman ahhot 
Dionysius Exiguiis. In Charle- 
magne's will occurs the phrase 
“ anno ah incarnatione domini 
Eostri lesu Christi, Sll,’ in the 
year 811 after the incarnation of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. In a 
written date, the letters A.D. 
should precede the year. 

Annonay. Town of France, in 
the department of Ardeche. It is 
50 m. S. of Lyons, on the Cance, a 
tributary of the Rhone. It has re- 
mains of medieval fortifications 
and houses, and a Gothic church 
with hexagonal steeple. An im- 
portant paper-making centre, An- 
nonay has also tanneries, spinning 
millsl and motor-body building 
works, and makes gelatine, under- 
wear, and furnishing fabrics. Pop. 
(1954) 16,201. 

Annual Register, The. British 
yearly review of public events at 
home and abroad, begun by Robert 
Dodsley in 1759. For many years 
Edmund Burke was the principal 
contributor. A rival publication 
was begun by Rivingtons in 1791, 
and the tvim were combined in 
1824. Longmans acquired the 
work in 1890. From the vol. cover- 
ing 1947 an advisory board (instead 
of a single editor) was responsible 
for its contents. 

Sir Walter Scott edited a publi- 
cation calledftThe Edinburgh An- 
nual Register, 1808-27. The New 
Annual Register was published 
during 1780-1825; The Annual 
Review, 1802-08. 

Annuals. In botany, plants 
which complete their life cycle in a 
single year. Summer annuals ap- 
pear above ground in early spring 
from seeds which have lain dor- 
mant in the soil during the winter. 
They grow raxfidly, flower, and set 
seed ; after this is shed the plant 


dies. V'inter annuals germinate 
in the autumn and pass the winter 
as small seedlings. Mouse- eared 
chickweed {Cerastium spp.) and 
whitlow-grass {Erophila venia) are 
two winter annuals characteristic 
of some sand dune svstems. 

In horticulture, annuals are 
divided into two groups : ( 1 ) hardy 
annuals, which can be raised from 
seed and grown entirely in the 
Open. The}’ are sown in March or 
April for summer flowering, and 
in Aug. or Sept, for spring flower- 
ing. Examples are clarkia, corn- 
flower, godetia, larkspur, poppies. 


sweet peas ; (2) half-hardy an- 

nuals, which are not perfectly 
hardy although they will .stand a 
little frost. They are usually 
raised from seed sown in boxes in 
March or April in a greenhouse or 
frame with bottom heat. They 
must he hardened off before plant- 
ing out in May or June. Examples 
are French and African marigolds, 
China asters, lobelias, zinnias. An- 
nuals should he well soaked when 
watering. To obtain the fullest 
results in a garden a succession of 
seed should be sowm at intervals of 
a fortnight or three weeks. 



ftyi rinn/'ifl.i'.i nTi. Froffl. D. G . Eossstti’s p&inting, Ecce Ancilla Domini ! See p. 450 


National Gallery. London 
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AnnTuiciatioE. From the painting by the 17th-century Spanish artist Murillo 


Auntiity (Latin annus, year). 
iSeries of payments, -usnally of 
equal amount, at regular intervals; 
it may be for a fixed number of 
years (annuity certain), for life, or 
in perpetuity. Types of life 
annuity are : single life, paid so 
long as the annuitant lives ; joint 
lives, paid until the first death 
among two or more persons ; Joint 
lives and survivor, paid until the 
last death among two or more ; 
reversionary, paid during the 
period (if any) that the annuitant 
survives some other person. An- 
nuities may be immediate, when 
they begin one interval after 
purchase ; or deferred, when they 
begin after a stated lapse of time, 
if the annuitant is still living. 

Annuities are paid under wills 
and as pensions specially vottul by 
governments ; or th<*y can be 
iSought from insurance offices or 
the government for a capital sum. 
Deferred annuities are often pur- 


chased by instalments. Con- 
versely, a debt and the interest on 
it can be paid off by terminable 
annuities. Although the insured 
does not receive back any more of 
his capital after the annuity ceases, 
a higher yield is obtained on a life 
annuity than on a perpetuity, and 
an existing annuity can be sold or 
commuted for a lump sum. 

Annuities other than perpetui- 
ties consist partly of a return of 
capital and partly of interest on 
the capital stiU outstanding, the 
interest portion falling as time 
goes ou. Prices of annuities are 
computed by actuaries, using com- 
pound interest principles, the re- 
sult depending on the rate of 
interest that can be earned by in- 
vt'stments, on expenses, and t)n the 
expectation of life according to age 
and sex (women living, on the 
whole, longer than men). 

The idea of annuities is an old 
one, but their systematic use was 


developed mainly in the Dutch 
Republic in the 17th century. 
Loans against annuities were 
knowm in Great Britain from the 
time of Cdiarles II ; and in 1808 
the British government entered 
annuity business, from 1829 put- 
ting small annuities on sale to the 
general public. Government an- 
nuities up to £300 a year are sold 
through the post office savings 
bank and the trustee savings 
banks, and for larger sums 
through the national debt office. 
The cost of P.O. savings bank an- 
nuities depends on age, sex, and 
the current price of per cent 
Consols, according to a scale (re- 
vised in 1954) from which an 
extract fijllows : 


(.'ost per of luiuiediatc Annuity, i 
when price of Consols is I 
or between 6(}|r and bP I 


Affe last 

Males 

Females 

birthday 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

20 

24 1 1 

24 19 2 

:J0 

22 2 b 

i 22 2 11 

40 

11) id n 

20 19 3 

aO 

1 b 1) 1 

18 3 11 

(K) 

12 11 4 

14 11 6 

70 

8 15 .5 

in 7 10 

80 or over 

5 12 b 

0 11 6 


The scale is increased by a few 
shidinga at higher prices of Consols. 
Thus for £rof annuity, a man 
aged 60 pays £12 13s. lid. when 
Consols arc bctw'ccn 09 and 711, or 
£12 16s. 6d. wdien they arc 

between 714 and 74. bometimrs 
annuities are quoted at so much 
per £100 of purchase price. For 
instance, £12 10s. per£l of annuity 
is the same as an annuity of £8 per 
£100 of capital. 

Annulet (Lat. an)iulus, a ring). 
Architectural term for a small 
ring round a column ; especially 
the fillets at the base of the Doric 
capital. In heraldry, as a mark of 
cadency, the word denotes the fifth 
son and his descendants. 



Annulet. In architecture, the fillets 
oi a Doric capital 


Annulus. In botany, a ring of 
thin -walled cells in the capsule of a 
moss, or a zone of such cells in the 
sporangium of a fern, which by 
rupturing when drying plays a part 
in liberating the spores. Also, a 
ring of tissue around the stipe oi 
some agarics. 

Annunciation (Lat. annunhare^ 
to announce). Literally, the act 
of making knowm or aimounmg 
anjrthing officially or publicly. I ® 
Feast of the Annunciation was 


annunziata. 
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appoint*''! by thn Chureb coin- 
menica'ato the day on 'wbi'ik the 
arehaiipel Gabriel aiinouiieed to the 
Virgin Alary that she should briii,i!: 
fortlia <011 and should ea!l blisiiaiiic 
Jerius tLuke i). The day, the ob- 
servance of -which dates from the 
7th centur}', has always been ob- 
served in the AA’estern Chureli on 
March 2.7, except in ATilan, and for 
a time in Spain, when the Council 
(,f Toledo, bob, changed the date to 
Dec. IS so that it should not occur 
in I^nt. The original date was 
restored in Spain when Dec. IS 
became the Feast of the Expecta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. In the 
rimreli of England calendar the 
title is the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Alary ; in the table of Lcs- 
•aons proper for holy days. An- 
nunciation of Our Lady — hence 
Lady Day. The subject of the 
.Tnnunciation has inspired many 
famouh paintings. 

Azmmiziata, Order of the. An 
Italian order of chivalry founded 
in 1362 by Amadeus VI, count of 
Savoy, siippressed 19415 when 
Italy became a republic. Amadeus 
VII adopted the motto Fert 
(literally, he brings), possibly an 
allusion to the relief of Rhodes by 
Amadeus V — Fortitudo ejns Rho- 
dim. imnit. his bravery kept 
Rhodes — although no cei'-tain ex- 
planation can be given. It was re- 
modelled in 1518, was taken over 
by Sardinia in 1869 when the 
counts of Savoy became rulers of 
Sardinia, and became Italian when 
Italy was unified under Victor 
Emmanuel II, king of Sardinia. 
The badge was a representation of 
the Annunciation, surrounded by 
knots ; the ribbon was blue. 



Annunzio, Gabriele d’ ( 1863 - 
1938). Italian author and im- 
perialist. He was born at Pescara, 


AI a r c h 
1863, of 
matian 
traction, 
studied 
Rome 


12, 
Dal- 
es- 
and 
at 
univer- 


Gabriele d^Ammiizio 


sity. A lyric 
poet from 
boyhood, he 
achieved fame 
with Canto 
Xuovo, 1882, 
and followed 
it with a succession of poems, short 
stories, and novels. The brilliance 
and beauty of his descriptive pas- 
sages led some to hail him as the 
greatest of modem Italian writers, 
whEe many attacked him as a per- 
verter of public morals. The novels 
II Trionf o della Morte (the Triumph 
of Death), 1894, and Le Vergini 
delle Rocce (the virgins of -the 


Tnck'^ ). J S9(5, wei’o translated 
English. A .scHudal broke out over 
II Fuoco (the fire) in I960, as a re- 
sult of the cruel treatment tlicicin 
of the, actress Eh'onora Duse [q.r.], 
with whom he bad had a love 
affair, and all his books were 
placed on the papal index. With 
Laudi del Cielo. del Alare, della 
Terra e degli Eroi (praise of the 
sky, sea, earth, and herce.s), he was 
hailed as a great national poet. 

In the First Great AVar d'An- 
nunzio served in the Italian 
cavalry, infantry, navy, and, with 
great gallantry, an airman,losing 
an eye — he published Xotturno 
(nocturne) in 1918 describing his 
feelings while blind after this 
accident. In Sept., 1919, a.sserting 
that the peace conference was be- 
traying Italy, he led a raid on 
Fiume (<7.1'.), which he occupied 
and ruled for more than a vear like 
a Renaissance despot until forcibly 
ejected by the Italian government. 
At first against Alussolini, he was 
reconciled to him in 1923, and 
next year was created prince of 
Aloiitenevoso. He married in 1883 
the Duchessini Maria Gallese ; lie 
was notorious for his amours. 

In 1935 appeared what many 
critics considered his greatest 
work — the autobiographical Cento 
cento e cento pagine del libro 
segreto di G. d'A. (pages hy the 
hundred from the secret book of 
G. d'A.). He died at Gardone, 
Lake Garda, Alarcb 1, 1938. Con- 
sult Lives, I. Nardelli and A. Liv- 
ingston, 1931 ; G. Griffin, 103.5 ; 
T. Antongini, 1938. 

Anode. Term invented by Fara- 
day for the positive electrode, 
through which the (conventional) 
current flows into a piece of elec- 
trical apparatus such as an electro- 
lytic cell or a thermionic valve. 
Inside the apparatus, therefore, 
the electrons (and other negative 
ions) move towards the anode, and 
away from the cathode. 

Anodising^. Electrochemical 
process for thickening the natural 
oxide film on aluminium surfaces. 
It forms a thick oxide film which is 
hard, strongly adherent, and highly 
resistant to chemical attack. The 
aluminium or aluminium alloy, 
after cleaning and degreasing, is 
made the anode in an electrolytic 
eeU through which a current is 
passed. There are three main pro- 
cesses, using chromic acid, oxalic 
acid, and sulphuric acid as the 
electrolytes, to give opaque, semi- 
transparent, and transparent films 
respectively. All these can be dyed. 

Ano inting. Ceremonial use of 
consecrated oil. The origin of this 
use is unknown. It is from earliest 


time.-' a-<-nci:»tcd with divine ordin- 
aiices. The title thrist signifies the 
.Tnointed One. The Alesslah is ^liu^ 
prophet ie-filly allu<l<^rl to in I 
iSanuieL 2, i\ 35, The practice of 
anointing with oil or ointmeiit is 
often referred to in the Bible, e.g. 
Gen. 28 and 35 : Ex. 29 and SO : 

1 Sam. 10 and 1.7 ; 2 Kinys 9 ; 
Matt. 6 ; Luke 4 ; Limes . 5 .'' Tiie 
custom prevailed in the early 
Christian church of anointing at 
baptism, confirmation, in tiiim of 
sickness, and at ordination, and is 
still so retainefl in the R.C'. church. 
In the Anglican eliurch anointinir 
at ordination anti confirmatioji 
ceased in 1549 ; at baptism and 
the visitation of the sick in 1,7.72 ; 
and is retained only at a corona- 
tion of a sovereign. 

Anolis. Genus of lizards, called 
anoli in the Antilles, and also 
sometimes called American chame- 
leons. It is the largest and most 
widely distributed genus of lizard.', 
in the western heini.sphere. All 
speedes are of small or medium size 
with relatively long tails. They 
have a fold of .«ikin beneath the 
throat which can be fanned out in 
a thieat-gesture, most are active 
climbers, and many can change 
colour. 

Anomalistic Year. Tlie time 
of the earth’s vearlv movement 

V 

round the sun reckoned from peri- 
helion to perihelion. The earth 
moves with a different speed in its 
orbit at different times of the year, 
moving mo.st swiftly at perihelion 
when nearest to the sun, and mo.st 
slowly at aphelion when farthest 
away from it. Owing to the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the 
anomalistic year is longer than the 
true or tropical year by about 25 
mins. The anomalistic month is 
similarly reckoned from one pas- 
sage of the moon through her 
perigee [i.e. her nearest approach 
to the earth) to the next. 

Anomaly. Term used in Eng- 
lish law. Where some suggested 
doctrine stands in contradiction to 
general legal principles it is 
anomalous ; and this fact furnishes 
a powerful argument to show that 
it is not good law. Nevertheless, 
there are many legal anomalies. 
The word is also used where, in ex- 
ceptional cases, the general rules 
of law do not operate satisfac- 
torily. Situations of this kind arise 
frequently in connexion with in- 
come tax and death duties, and 
the dept, of inland revenue allows 
certain concessions, 

Anortiiite. Silicate of calcium 
and aluminium, a member of the 
plagioclase feldspars. It crystal- 
lises in forms of the trielinie 
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system. It is a prime constituent 
of basalt and other igneous rochs. 

Anopheles. Genus of mosqui- 
toes with many species, four of 
which occur in Great Britain. The 
species, inclurling macii- 

Jipmnis which is British, are the 
most important primary hosts of 
the protozoal organisms (PJas- 
modiiim) which cause malaria and 
related diseases in man. In all 
species the eggs are laid singly in 
water and have floats on their sides. 


in 1919 by the Treaty of St. 
Germain : but, after long agita- 
tion, and some support in Austria 
for the idea of the Anschluss. 
Hitler sent his troops into Austria 
on March 11, 1938. The next dav 
the Austrian government pro- 
mulgated a law whereby the 
federal state of Austria was 
dissolved and Austria was declared 
a land of the German Reich, with 
the same status as Prussia, 
Bavaria, etc. 


Anorexia (Gr., loss of appetite). 
Condition that occurs milcUy as a 
common reaction to both physical 
and mental illness. There is also 
a serious form called “ anorexia 
nervosa ” which is a mental illness 
mainly of hysterical origin . Loss of 
weight may be so serious that suff- 
erers can be kept alive only with 
difficulty. Such is their refusal to 
eat that they may show great skill 
in deceitfully disposing of food. 

Anouilh, ‘ Jean (b. 1910). 

Trench dramatist. Born at Bor- 
deaux, he studied law in Paris for a 
short time. Then he entered the 
theatre on the business side, but 
soon turned to play- writing, his 
first play, L’Hermiue, being pro- 
duce d in 1 93d. Anouilh's numerous 
plays — most of them fantasies — in- 
clude Le Voyageur sans Bagages, 
1937 ; Romeo et Jeannette (Eng. 
production as Fading IMansion, 
1949) ; Antigone, 1949 ; LTnvita- 
tion ail Chateau (Ring Round the 
Moon, 1950) ; Eurydiee (Point of 
Departure, 1950) ; ArdMe, 1951 ; 
Colombe, 1951 ; L’Alouette (The 
Lark, 1955). He also wrote the 
scripts for Monsieur Vincent and 
other films. 

Aushach oa Anspach. Capital 
of jMitteHranken dist., W. Cfer- 
many. On the Rezat, 27 m. by rly. 
8. W. of d^uremberg, it has brewing, 
iron-founding and other industries, 
and trades in agricultural produce. 
As the residence of the margraves 
of Ansbaeh, it was a place of some 
importance ; their palace, erected 
1713-23 and now used for public 
offices, stands in a large park. Ans- 
haeh has several fine ancient 
churches and a good museum. The 
little principality of which ’t was 
the capital was long ruled by a 
branch of the Hohenzollern family, 
who obtained it in 1362 and called 
themselves margraves. It was sold 
to Prussia 1791, transferred to 
Bavaria 1806. Pop. (1954) 34,013. 

. Anschluss (Ger., joining). 
Word used by German propagan- 
dists to describe the plan for union 
of Austria with Germany. This 
union was forbidden (save by the 
consent of the League of Nations) 



S. Anselm’s seal 

British Museum 


Ansellj John (1874r-1948). An 
English musician. Bom in London, 
March 26, 1874, he studied at the 
Guildhall school of music, and was 
musical director at various London 
theatres from 1907 onwards, with 
an interval from 1926 to 1930 
writh the B.B.C. He composed 
comic operas, including Violette, 
1918, and orchestral pieces of which 
the overture Plymouth Hoe is best 
known. He died Dec. 14, 1948. 

Anselm (1U33-1109). English 
saint, archbishop, and theologian. 
Born at Aosta, he entered in 1060 

the Benedic- 
tine abbey at 
Bee, and in 
1078 was made 
abbot. On 
the death of 
Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of Can- 
ter b u r V , in 
1089 William 
Rufus appro- 
priated the 
revenues of the see until 1093, when 
he appointed Anselm archbishop 
The king and Anselm were soon 
in collision. In 1094 William called 
upon the archbishop for a contribu- 
tion to his war against Robert of 
Normandy, but he rejected the 
amount offered as insufficient, 
Anselm distributed his money and 
declined to make another offer. 
Anselm proposed to go to Pope 
Urban to obtain the archbishop’s 
pallium : William asserted that 
neither pope nor antipope was to be 
recognized without lus own author- 
ity. Anselm denied that the ques- 
tion was an open one and was sup- 
ported by the barons. Though the 
Church denied that ecclesiastical 
appointments and lands were 
subject to the secular authority, 
WiUiam continued to extort money 
from the churchmen and called 
upon Anselm to furnish men for his 
Welsh war. When the bishop left 
England, the king again seized 
the revenues of Canterbury. 

William was succeeded in 1100 
by his brother Henry I, who at 
once sought a reconciliation with 
the exiled archbishop. Eventually, 
in 1 105 a compromise was reached. 


The insignia of ecclesiastical offices 
were to be bestowed only bv 
spiritual authority; in /etuii 
the prelates and abbots were to 

temporalities. 
With the ratification of this settle- 
ment Anselm finally returned to 
England in 1 107. He died April 21 
1109, and was canonised in 1494 

Anselm was the great theologian 
of his day, and one of the foimderh 
of medieval scholasticism. 

Ansgarius oe Anscitar (SOl- 
Sb5). hrankish .saint and prelate, 
often styled, the Apostle of the 
North. A native of Picardy, he 
became a monk at Corvei. In 826 
he was sent to preach the Gospel 
to the Danes. After two years’ 
work ill Denmark he went to 
Sweden. Three years later he was 
appointed first archbishop of Ham- 
burg. Returning to Scandinavia in 
854, he founded churches in Den- 
mark and Sweden, built hospitals, 
ransomed captives, and endeav- 
oured to mitigate the slave trade. 

Anshan. City of China. In Lia- 
oning prov., Manchuria, 55 m. S.W. 
of Mukden, it is China’s leading 
iron and steel centre. Based on 
local deposits, the first steel plant 
was erected here in 1918, extended 
under Japanese rule, and still fiir- 
th('r expanded under the Commu- 
nist regime. Anshan also produces 
cement. Pop. (1953 est.) 400,000. 

Anson, George Anson, Baron 
(1697-1762). A British admiral. 
Born April 23, 1697, at Shug- 
borough, Staffordshire, he entered 
the navy in 1712, became a 
captain 1724, and in 1739, on the 
outbreak of the war with Spain, 
was given command of a squadron 
of six ships in the Pacific. The 
expedition, which set out on 
Sept. 18, 1740, was ill-equipped 
and ill-manned, ships were lost off 
Cape Horn, and Anson’s flagship. 



Baron Anson of Soterton, Britisli 
admiral 

After Sir Joshua Beynoliia 
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the Centurion, alone survived, 
returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope and reaching Portsmouth 
June 15, 1744, thus circunmavi- 
crating the globe. Spanish treasure 
to the value of £500,000 was a 
tangible result. Created rear- 
admiral of the blue in 1744, 
Anson’s next triumph was the 
defeat of the French tieet off Cape 
Finisterre, May 3, 1747, in recog- 
nition of which he was raised to 
the peerage. He was first lord of 
the Admiralty from 1751, with a 
short interval, until his death at 
Moor Park, Herts, June 6, 1762. 

The many successes of the Brit- 
ish navy were in great measure due 
to Anson’s home administration. 
He was also responsible for the 
organization of the marines in their 
present form, and his reconstruc- 
tion of the articles of war lasted 
until 1865. The well-known Voy- 
age Round the World, edited by 
Anson’s chaplain, Richard Walter, 
is still a popular work. 

Anstey, F. Pen-name of 
Thomas Anstey Guthrie (1856- 
1934), British humorist and play- 
wright. Born at Kensington, Aug. 
S, 1856, and educated at Trinity 
HaU, Cambridge, he was called to 
the bar, but abandoned law for 
authorship. He made a name with 
Vice Versa, A Lesson for Fathers, 
1882, following this wnth other 
humorous fantasies such as The 
Giant’s Robe, 1883 ; The Tinted 
Venus, 1885; and The Brass 
Bottle, 1900. Much of his best 
work appeared in Punch after he 
had joined the regular staff of that 
periodical in 1895, e.g. Voces 
Populi, Baboo Jabber jee, B.A., 
and The Man from Blankley’s. 
The last-named enjoyed a vogue 
as a stage farce, as did stage 
versions of Vice Versa and The 
Brass Bottle. Guthrie died March 
10, 1934, and an autobiography, 
A Long Retrospect, was published 
in 1936. 

Anstruther. Original and stiff 
most wddely used name of a har- 
bour and fishing town of Fife, 
Scotland, officially called from 
1929 the Royal Burgh of Kil- 
renny, Anstruther Easter, and 
Anstruther Wester. The pop. of 
the burgh in 1951 was 2,991. It 
stands on the firth of Forth, 9 m. 
S.S.E. of St. Andrews and 19 m. 
E. of Thornton June, by railway. 
It has a fine harbour, is the centre 
of the Fife fisheries, and engages 
in shipbuilding, fish- curing, and 
the manufacture of oilskin goods. 

Answers. Weekly periodical 
started in 1888 by Alfred Harms- 
worth, later Viscount Northcliffe. 
As Answers to Correspondents it 


appeared first on June 2, 18SS. 
and soon attained an immense cir- 
culation. Competitions of various 
kinds, some of them with huge 
prizes attached, have appeared 
in its pages, and its contributors 
have included Thomas Hardy, 
-T. K. Jerome, Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
John Strange Winter, and Sir Max 
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Answers. Reduced facsimile of front 
page of the first number of the popular * 
weekly journal, issued June 2, 1888 


Pemberton. The first of the papers 
issued by the firm which became 
later the Amalgamated Press ( q.v . ), 
it continued to appear until Jan., 
195C. 

Ant. Group of insects belonging 
to the order Hymenoptera (mem- 
brane-winged), which includes the 
bees and wasps. They are dis- 
tinguished by having the first 
segment of the abdomen reduced 
in size to a mere stalk to which the 
rest of the abdomen is attached. 
The stalk bears a hump or tubercle 
(sometimes two) on its upper sur- 
face which is not found in other 
Hymenoptera. The queen and 
males have wings, but the workers, 
who constitute the bulk of each ant 
community, are wingless. About 
2,000 species are known, and they 
occur in nearly all parts of the 
world except the frozen regions. 

Ants are regarded as the most 
intelligent of all insects, and the 
economy of their communities is 
even more highly developed than 
that of the hive bee. It is held 
by many naturalists that, among 
ail the creatures they have studied, 
in the ant instinct reaches its 
highest level. There is, in fact, 
scarcely any form of mental activ- 
ity, apart from abstract reasoning, 
that does not suggest itself in the 
proceedings of this insect. Indeed, 
Lord Avebury went so far as to 
say of the ants generally, that 
their mental powers differ not so 


much in kind as in degree from 
those of men. i\rost remarkable 
in the ant is its power of memory. 

If an ant is taken from a nest, kept 
in captivity for several months, 
and then returned to the nest in 
company with a stranger, the 
latter will at once be killed and the 
former admitted into the home 
with every sign of recognition and 
pleasure. A colons" of ants that 
have found a desirable cupboard, 
however far from their nest, during 
the summer, will come straight 
back to it after hibernation, show- 
ing that the fact of its existence 
and the route by which to reach it 
have both been remembered. Nu- 
merous experiments made by Lord 
Avebury and other investigators 
clearly establish the fact that ants 
are able to communicate with and 
impart information to one another. 
An ant that finds a scrap of food 
too large to carry away will hurry 
back to the nest and return with 
assistance. If one ant finds a 
large heap of food and another a 
small one, the former will bring 
a much more numerous company 
of assistants than the latter. 

The practice of slave-keeping 
prevails among certain species. 
Raids are made on the nests of 
weaker species and, after battle, 
the pupae are carried off to the nest 
of the robbers, and the young ants 
reared and kept as workers for 
the community. One species of 
ant depends entirely upon slave 
labour for the work of the nest, 
and does nothing except occa- 
sionally carry out a slave raid on 
its weaker neighbours. The state- 
ment that ants keep cows is, in a 
sense, perfectly true. Ants are 
fond of feeding upon honeydew, a 
secretion of the aphides or plant 
lice, and commonly climb the 
stems of plants to obtain it. 
Certain species construct tunnels 
over the aphides or build walls of 
earth around them to prevent 
their escape. They convey the 
eggs of aphides to their nests, 
carefully tend the young, and in 
all ways show themselves accom- 
plished cow-keepers. Other insects, 
such as small beetles, are also kept 
by ants in their nests, and carefully 
fed. It is improbable that the 
ants keep them as mere pets, so 
it is assumed that they serve some 
purpose which observers have so far 
failed to establish. 

Ants are of three castes, queens, 
males, and workers, the last being 
neuters or sterile females. So far 
as is known, caste is determined 
by the conditions under which 
the larvae are reared. At certain 
seasons the young queens and 
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Ant. 1. Female wood ant, before shedding her wings 'n the nuptial flight. 2. Winged male wood ant. 3. Slave raid 
by large red ants on the nest of a small black species with the object of carrying off the cocoons. 4. Wingless queen. 
5. Typical worker, an imperfectly developed female. 6. Nest of wood ants^ showing how cocoons are transported in 
the mandibles of a ‘ nurse ” worker. 7. Black ants taking the body of a queen which has died outside back to the nest 

Photos, 1-5, 7, Ff Bastin; 6, Rev S. N Sedgwick 


the males take a nuptial dight. 
On their return the queens lose 
their wings and settle down to egg- 
lajnng. There are often several 
queens in a single nest, and 
individual queens have been known 
to live and continue laying eggs 
for fifteen years. 

The eggs are carried about by 
the workers from one part of the 
nest to another according to the 
temperature, and undergo a con- 
tinual process of licking. They 
hatch in about sixteen days in 
warm weather, and the voung 
larvae are fed with half-digested 
food and cleansed by the workers. 
In due course they turn into pupae, 
usually but not always wrapped 
in white silken cocoons, for min g 
the so-caUed ants’ eggs. After 
some days they emerge as perfect 
insects, are carefully cleaned by 
the nurse ants, and then go about 
the work of the community. The 
nest consists of a series of pa<^ages 
and chambers constructed some- 
times in the ground, sometimes in 
masses of fallen leaves and wood 
debris, or in the trunks of old trees 
In the tropics the nests are often 
of great size and of most elaborate 
construction. A large community 
will often construct several nests 
in close proximity. 


Ants will eat almost any kind of 
animal or vegetable matter of a 
nutritious character, sweet things 
being much preferred. The British 
species do not lay up a store foi 
the winter, though this is done by 
some in hotter climates. During 
the winter they remain dormant. 

Certain species of ants can 
sting, but all possess a poison 
bag charged with formic acid as a 
protection against enemies. In 
some species this poison is con- 
veyed by the bite, w^hile in others 
it can be ejected to a distance of 
two feet or more. A handkerchiel 
lightly brushed over a colony ol 
common wood ants will be found 
to be charged with acid. 

In the tropics ants are so numer- 
ous, so pugnacious, and so destruc- 
tive that they become a serious 
pest. The insects of the tropics 
that are commonly known as 
“ white ants ” do not, however 
belong to the same order (Hymen- 
optera) as the true ants, but to a 
separate order known as Isoptera. 
comprehensively called termites, 
and termite is the proper designa- 
tion of an insect of this family. 

To a certain extent ants are 
beneficial as scavengers, and some- 
times serve a usefiil purpose in 
fertilising flowers. When they find 


their way into houses, as they are 
fond of doing, they often become 
a source of annoyance and are usu- 
ally difficult to expel. Powdered 
borax sprinkled about their haunts 
will discourage them, and they 
are said to dislike the odour of 
powdered cloves. When a cup- 
board is infested by them, a 
little turpentine injected into the 
crevices, or powdered camphor 
sprinkled about, will often get rid 
of them. See Insects ; Termites ; 
consuU Ants, W. M. Wheeler, 
1910 ; The Ant, E. Step, 1924 ; 
British Ants, H. Doniathorpe, 
1927 ; Guests of British Ants, H. 
Donisthorpe, 1927 : Ants, J 
Huxley, 1935. 

Antacid. Term occasionally 
used in medicine for a substance 
which neutralises acidity. The 
drug most frequently employed for 
this purpose is sodium bicarbon- 
ate, in doses of from 5 to 30 grains. 
It should be taken about half an 
hour after a meal, and is appro- 
priate in those cases where pain is 
felt some hours after a meal and 
is associated with gaseous eructa- 
tions. Less harmful antacids 
include aluminium hydroxide and 
magnesium trisilicate. Other 
magnesium preparations are also 
widely used. 
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Antaeus. In Greelc mytholog'y, 
a Libyan giant, son of Poseidon, 
god of the sea, and Oe (the earth). 
A mighty wrestler, he received 
fresh strength from a fall to the 
earth, his mother. He was con- 
quered by Hercules, who held him 
up in his arms out of reach of the 
earth and squeezed him to death. 

Antaicidas. Alternative spell- 
ins of Antialcides (q.v.), name of 
a Spartan diplomatist. 

Antalya. Alternative form of 
Adalia (q.v.). 

Antananarivo ( French Tanan- 
arive). Capital of Madagascar, an 
overseas territory of the French 
liiion. On a hill 4,7.50 ft. above 
sea level, on the central plateau of 
the island, and c. 228 m. by rly. 
S.W. of Tamatave, the chief port 


id the island, Antananarivo is 
picturesque, with steep, narrow 
paths winding up the hill above 
which towers the local museum, 
once the queen’s palace. In the 
17th century a king ordered 1 ,000 
men to encircle the town in order 
to protect it ; from this came the 
name Antananarivo, wdiich means 
the town of a thousand men. 
Though inhabited, most of the 
houses are unfinished, as the Mala- 
gasy are very superstitious and 
believe that death enters a com- 
pleted house. Red dominates — 
earth, houses, flowers — contrasting 
with the wFite lambas in w'hich the 
people wrap themselves. There 
are many churches, and schools 
of medicine, administration, law, 
and art, an agricultural college, 
and other educational institutions, 
botanical and zoological gardens. 
Meat preserving is an important 
industpn Pop. (10.51) 177,0.50, 
including 17,450 Kiiropeans. 

Antarctica. The circnimpolar 
continent of the Fouth. This, the 
sixth of the great land masses of 
the world, is not fully explored: 


its 14,000 m. of coastline are not 
completely known, and more than 
three-quarters of the Inland area 
of 5,000,000 sq. m. have not been 
traversed by man. Graham Land 
is the land region farthest 
(1,750 m.) from th^e South Pole 
and also the nearest to one of the 
other continents, being less than 
700 m. from South America. Ex- 
actly on the other side of Antarc- 
tica the long stretch of explored 
coast near Wilkes Land lies just 
beyond the Antarctic Circle, 1,600 
odd miles from the Pole ; Wilkes 
Land is about 1,700 m. from Tas- 
mania. East of the Graham Land 
peninsula is the Weddell Sea, one 
of the great indentations into the 
outline of the continent ; the other 
sreat bay is Ross Rea, fringed by 


the Ross Ice Barrier, 840 m. from 
the Pole ; at the N.W. comer of 
Ross Sea are the Balleny Islands, 
some 1,400 m. from the S. of New 
Zealand. 

The coast consists chieflv of ice 
which changes in outline with the 
winds, currents, etc. This false 
coast forms, e.g. in the Ross Ice 
Barrier, cliffs which reach a height 
of 160 ft. The permanent land 
edge may be some miles behind the 
ice edge ; the floating Ross Barrier, 
for instance, is fed by the glaciers 
some 400 to 500 m. Jiwa w 
from the open Ross 
Sea. Only about 

4.000 m. are rock 
coast. Less than 
10 m. from the 
land edge mts. fre- 
quently rise, as in 
South Victoria 
Land, to 13,000- 

16.000 ft., or 2,000 
-9,000 ft- above 
the ice cap ; these contain the true 
glaciers. Elsewhere the land rises 
less rapidly. Lt. Shirase, e.^., 
attained a height of only 1.000 ft 


in King Edward Land, some 150 m. 
S.E. of the Bay of MTiales. Inland 
of the mts., round the Pole itself, 
is a plateau where the overlvins 
ice sheet is between 1,000 ft . 
and 2,000 ft. in thickness, and its 
surface is some 10,000 ft. above 
sea level. The extent of this 
plateau has still to be determined : 
it is not probable that it connects 
with King Edward Land. On the 
inland ice, slight depressions, in 
which move Ice streams or false 
glaciers, have been discovered, and 
any explorer who approaches the 
Pole, as Shackleton intended, 
from a base on the Weddell Sea 
might be severely handicapped 
by the ice streams and mt. 
ranges which are known to exist 
between the Pole and the Weddell 
Sea. 

Mt. Erebus on Ross Island, 

1 3.000 ft., is an active volcano : 
the direction and shape of the 
clouds above the crater are a guide 
to the weather conditions in 
MeMurdo Sound. Due S. the mts. 
which fringe the Beardmore Glacier 
rise to heights between 13,000 and 

15.000 ft., and consist largely of 
a carboniferous formation in which 
seven seams of coal were detected 
in 1908. Most explorers in Ant- 
arctica have met blizzards of ter- 
rific intensity, and it is one of the 
tragedies of the South that so 
many have been detained for days 
together in camp by these fierce 
storms, unhappily in the case of 
Scott with serious loss ot life. The 
continent contains the South Mag- 
netic Pole, iving in Wilkes Land. 
The large Emperor penguin and 
the smaller penguins are famih’ar 
denizens of Rosa Island. 

Future work in detennining the 
geography of the continent will de- 
pend upon pure scientific research 
on the one hand and on the other 
on commercial enterprise in an 
attempt to exploit the known coal 
deposits and to discover other 
deposits of minerals that may 
prove of‘ commercial advantage. 
See Antarctic Exploration. 


Antarctic Circle. Parallel of 
latitude drawn 23^® (approxi- 
mately) from the South Pole, t.e. 
in latitude 664® S. 



Antananarivo. The capital of Madagascar. In the centre of Lake Anosy (fore- 
ground) is an island bearing a memorial to the dead of the 1st Great War 


Sec 21 






Antarctic and Arctic circles, showing how the snn* 
rays reach them in nudsiimmer and midwinter 
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Admiral Lord Mounts vans, D S.O 

This ciCLOUfit of the vuyious AuicivcHc expeditious is hy Cuptcihi Scott s 
successor as leader of the expedition of 1910-12. Sec also tHc miicIes 
on the various lands and seas of ike Antr.rciicj-egions and Uose on 
Amundsen, Bvni, Scott, Shackleton, ana other explorers 


Exploration in the Antarctic 
may be said to date from Jan. 17, 
1773. when Captain James Cook 
was the first man to cross the Ant- 
arctic Circle, in long. 3S^ E. ; 
the farthest S. he then reached was 
67" IS'' S. in long. 39' 3S' E. In 
the followins Dee he reached 67“ 
3C S., and on Jan. 30, 1774, the 
ice prevented him from proceeding 
further S. than 7P 10' S. in long. 
106“ 54' W. The next great step 
forward occurred in 1819, when 
William Smith discovered what 
are now called the South Shetland 
Islands. In 1821 Bellingshausen, 
a Russian, discovered Peter I 
I.«land and Alexander T Land. 



? 


James Clark Ross in command of 
the Erebus and of a British Ant- 
arctic expedition ; Commander 
F. R. M. Crozier was appointed to 
the Terror, the second ship of the 
expedition. In Jan., 1841, the two 
ships broke through the Antarctic 
ice pack and found open sea, and 
sailed onwards straight towards 
the S. magnetic pole, until stopped 
by land at Cape Adare with Mt. 
Sabine (10,000 ft.) in the distance. 
Ross discovered the Admiraltj’ 
Mts., Possession Island, Coulman 
Island, Mt. Melbourne, Franklin 
Island, and finally the volcanic mts. 
Erebus and Terror, and Cape 
Crozier. East of the latter P^oss 



sailed along the edge of the Great 
Ice Barrier ; he had made the 
first voyage beyond 75“ S., and his 
name is attached to the great Ant- 
arctic bay which he discovered. 
The extent of South Victoria Land 
was first suggested by his dis- 
coveries. In each of the following 
seasons attempts were made by 
Pk-oss to reach the high latitudes, 
the best effort being 71° 30' S. in 
the Weddell Sea in March, 1843. 
For thii'ty years after this no great 
progress was made. 

On Dec. 21, 1872, the Challenger 
expedition sailed for the S., and 
on Feb. 16, 1874, the Challenger 
was the first steam vessel to cross 
the Antarctic Circle. No land dis- 
coveries were made, but the exam- 
ination of the sea floor showed the 
presence of fragments of glaciated 
gneiss, granite, quartzite, etc., 
indicating the existence of the ice- 
bound continent of Antarctica. 

King Oscar II Land was dis- 
covered by Larsen in 1893, his ship, 
the Jason, being the second steamer 
to cross the Antarctic Circle. In 
1897 the Belgica sailed from Ant- 
werp, under Adrien de Gerlache, 
with a company which included 
Roald Amundsen, Dr. Cook, and 
Henryk Arctowski ; the ship was 
gripped by the ice in March, 1898, 
at 71° 30' S., and for the first time 
an exploration party spent the 
winter in the Antarctic. Borch- 
grevink led the Southern Cross 
expedition in 1898, and a party of 
ten wintered near Cape Adare on 
the mainland, whilp= ihe ship went 
back to New Zealand ; in 1900 
the party were taken on board 
and the Southern Cross explored 
part of the Great Ice Barrier. 

In 1901 R. F. Scott sailed in the 
Discovery and landed a party at 


James Weddell, a Scotsman, 
reached 74° 15' S. in 1823, in the 
great bay to which his name has 
been given. Enderby Land was 
seen in 1831 by Biscoe, a captain 
in the service of the Enderby 
Brothers ; the next year Biscoe 
discovered Adelaide Island, the 
Biscoe Islands, and Graham Land. 
John Balleny was sent southwards 
by the same merchants and dis- 
covered the islands which bear his 
name in 1839. A French sailor, 
D’Urville, made Adelie Land in 
1840, and in the same year Wilkes, 
of the U-S. Navy, sailed along* the 
coast of Wilkes Land, Although 
later explorers have found open sea 
in some parts of the area where he 
claimed to have found land, vet his 
discovery w^ent a considerable way 
towards developing the idea that 
there was a continous land mass 
to the S. of Australia, 

In 1839 the Admiralty placed 



Antarctic Exploration. Scott’s expedition, 1910-12. The crew of the Terra 
Nova in their cabin. Above : Members of the Amundsen expedition taking 
observations close to the South Pole, Dec. 15, 1911 
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the foot of Mt. Terror on Ross 
Island on Jan. 22, 1902. The ship, 
before takinpi up her winter 
quarters, followed the Great Ice 
Barrier eastward and discovered 
Kins Edward VII Land. Winter 
was" passed in McMurdo Sound, 
and next spring sledge journeys 
were made S. over the Barrier Ice. 
Scott led one party, which dis- 
covered Mt. Markham and reached 
82“ 17' S., 370 ni. from the ship, 
without being able to gain land 
to the S. or to set foot on the 
oreatS. extension of South Victoria 
Land, visible to the W. of the 
Great Ice Barrier. The Discovery 
could not be freed from the ice 
during the summer, stores were 
obtained from the relief ship, the 
Morning, and a second winter 
came on, TKe next spring Scott led 
an expedition due VJ. over South 





Antarctic Exploration. Captain Scott's 
vessel, the Terra Nova, amid the polar ice 

Victoria Land and penetrated 
300 m. from the ship. The Dis- 
covery was set free from the ice, 
and with the relief ships Morning 
and Terra Kov^a left the Ros.s Sea. 

Drygalski sailed in the Gauss 
in 1901 from Hamburg, discovered 
Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, and win- 
tered in the neighbourhood of the 
Gaussberg. Otto Nordenskiold, in 
the Antarctic, reached King Oscar 
11 Land, where he wintered, W. S. 
Bruce sailed in the Scotia in 1902 
from the Clyde, wintered at Laurie 
Island, and in 190L, after refitting 
at Buenos Aires, the Scotia reached 
1' S. at Coats Land on the 
shores of Weddell Sea. Mossman 
remained for meteorological work 
until 1905 on Laurie Island at 
the station which had been e.stab- 
lished there. Charcot, in the 
Eran 9 ais, made explorations in 
Palmer Archipelago in 1003-4-5. 

On New Year’s Day, 1908, 
Shackleton, who had been with 
Scott on his famous sledge journey 





Antarctic Exploration. Captain Scott (left) and Ms companions discover the 
tent left at the South Pole by Amundsen, who had reached it 33 days earlier 


over the Barrier Ice, left New Zea- 
land in the Nimrod, and wintered 
near Cape Royds, the Nimrod re- 
turning to New Zealand. Mt. 
Erebus was ascended in March. 
He set out polewards over the 
Barrier Ice in Oct., climbed the 
Beardmore Glacier in Dec., and 
reached 88° 21' S. on King Edward 
VIT Plateau on Jan. 9, 1909, an 
advance on the previous farthest 
S. of some 420 m. A 
party, led by Davis 
ascended the plateau near Mt. 
Bellingshausen, and discovered the 
South Magnetic Pole in 72° 25' S., 
155° 16' E., at an elevation of 
7,260 ft., on Jan. 16, 1909. Charcot 
made a second Antarctic voyage in 
the Pourquoi-Pas ? and explored 
Bellingshausen Sea in 1909—10. 
Charcot Land appears on the map 
to define his discoveries. 


second sledge 
, pushed N., 


Roald Amundsen left Norway 
on the Fram in Aug., 1910, and 
reached the Bay of Whales on the 
edge of the Great Ice Barrier on 
Jan. 14, 1911 ; winter quarters 
were established, and the ship 
went back to Buenos Aires. The 
dash for the Pole began on Oct. 20. 
The inner edge of the Barrier Ice 
was reached on Nov, 17, at 85° S-, 
the Axel Heiberg glacier was 
climbed, and the Pole was reached 
on Dec. 16, 1911 

Scott left London on the Terra 
Nova on June 1, 1910, winter 
quarters being prepared in Jan., 

1911, on Ross Island. Sledge 
parties set out S. in Oct., and on 
Jan. 4 Scott and four companions, 
Wilson, Bowers, Oates, and Ev^ans, 
went onwards from lat. 87° 35' S, 
and reached the Pole on Jan. 18, 

1912. On the journey back Evans 



Antarctic Exploration. Sir Ernest Shackleton s sMp, the Endurance, closely 
beset by the floating ice and dniting northwards in 1915 

p..«m “SoiiiA.” bu Sir Ernest Shackleton. London: W iUiam SeinetmHn. 
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Antarctic Exploration. Map showing how the South Polar lands have been charted 


died at the foc»t 
< > f the Bea nl m ore 
Glacier en Feb. 

17. On3Iarelil7, 
his b i r t h cl a y , 

Oates walked out 
from the tent to 
save liis three 
companions beset 
with hardship. 

Scott in his diary 
refers to Oates 
as “ a gallant 
English gentle- 
man.” Scott, 

Wilaon, and 
Bowers fought 
on, Imt were 
forced to camp 
by a terrible 
blizzard, and 
perished about 
IMarch 29, 1912. 

Other members 
of the expedition 
made explora- 
tions near 
McSIurdo Sound, 

Wood Bay, and 
Cape Adair. A 
small Japanese 
expedition led 
by Lieutenant 
Shirase, and a 
German expedi- 
tion under Lieu- 
tenant Filchner, 
worked and carried out minor ex- 
plorations in the Antarctic while 
the Scott and Amundsen expedi- 
tions were in progress. 

Mawson’s Expeditions 
On Dec. 2, 1911, Mawson sailed 
from Hobart in the Aurora to 
explore the area W. of Wilkes 
Land, taking about fifty Green- 
land sledge dogs as his principal 
transport. He discovered a new 
and extensive ice barrier, trending 
southward, which he followed and 
found to he attached to a new 
coast. This barrier rose to a 
height of 200 ft. Soon afterwards 
Mawson sighted a steep snow-clad 
promontory rising to 2,000 ft. He 
then made geographical discov- 
eries just within the Antarctic 
Circle to the S. of the D’Urville 
Sea. New bays and capes were 
charted in 1912, and shallow ice- 
free water permitted him to set up 
winter quarters at Cape Dennison, 
in what he christened Common- 
wealth Bay. He set up a second 
base farther to the W., with 
Frank Wild in charge. It fell to 
Mawson to prove the non-exist- 
ence of certain Antarctic lands 
placed on the sketchy maps in 
possession of the leading geo- 
graphical societies of Europe and 
America by earlier explorers. 


Extensive sledge journeys added 
vastly to geographical knowledge 
of Antarctica. 

Mawson’s men faced worse 
weather conditions than previous 
expeditions had met. Wind forces 
exceeded 100 m.p.h. Owing to the 
lateness of his return from his 
most important S.E. journey, 
which took him on to the 2,500-ft. 
plateau and resulted in the dis- 
covery of two huge glaciers, 
Mawson, after losing his two com- 
pardons, missed the ship by 6 hrs., 
and had to face a second winter. 

Capt. Davis, in the Aurora, 
found a gigantic ice tongue, 100 m. 
out of sight of the nearest land. 
It is known now as Termination 
Tongue, since its position lay in 
that assigned by Wilkes to Ms 
Termination Land. Davis also 
discovered an open sea wMch 
Mawson named after him. Other 
new lands were found) notably 
Queen Mary Land, where Wild’s 
party was established. 

Mawson again visited the Ant- 
arctic in 1930, and added to Ms 
Polar work by exploration in the 
vicinity of Enderby Land. Maw- 
son’s British - Australian - New 
Zealand Antarctic expedition is 
credited most justly with having 
added more geograpMcal and scien- 
tifio discoveries than any other. 


Shackleton left England in 1914 
in the Endurance to attempt a 
sledge jommey from Weddell Sea 
across Antarctica to Boss Sea, 
where he arranged to be picked up 
by the Aurora. The Endurance 
was frozen in off the Caird Coast, 
Jan. 18, 1915, drifted from 76° SCK 
S. to 69° S., and there was crushed 
on Oct. 27, the crew reaching 
safety after considerable difficulty. 
Depot-laying parties left by the 
Aurora in the Ross Sea area were 
brought home in Feb,, 1917. The 
trans- Antarctic journey was never 
made, but in spite of all that the 
expedition went through only 
three men were lost, Shackleton 
made an epic boat journey of 800 
miles to South Georgia, where at 
the Norwegian whaling station he 
made plans wMch successfully 
brought about the salvation of 
the 22 members of Endurance’s 
crew who had been marooned at 
Elephant Island. 

Shackleton’s final expedition of 
1921 in the diminutive 125-tom 
motor vessel Quest was unsuc-- 
cessful. His sMp failed Mm, andl 
he died Jan. 6, 1922, soon aft^ 
the leaky vessel managed to erawf 
into Grytviken, South Georgia. 

FmsT Antabotio Flights. The" 
U.S. explorer Richard E. Byrd,* 
Sir Hubert WiUdns (Australia), 


r 


simultaneously 
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and John Ryrnill (Great Britain) 
revolutionised the whole nature of 
Antarctic exploration. Great hopes 
were raised at the beginning of 
aeroplane flights in the Antarctic 
that fresh features would be 
noticed and photographic surveys 
used to chart mountain chains 
and tablelands, and, in fact, many 
inaccessible parts of the South 
Polar continent. These hopes 
were certainly realized. 

Wilkins found a practicable 
landing-ground for aircraft on the 
shores of the great land-locked 
harbour of Deception Island. On 
Dec. 20, 192S, he flew south on the 
meridian of 61° W. across Graham 
Land to 64° S., and after ascending 
to 8,200 ft. was able to observe 
the mts., capes, and islands 
charted by the Scandinavians, 
Larsen and Nordenskjold. He 
flew across the Antarctic Circle, 
and on to 71° 20' S., 64° 15' W., 
taking important photographs. 

The following summer season 
Wilkins pursued his explorations 
by air from the Discovery Com- 
mittee’s ship William Scoresby. 
On Dec. 29, 1929, he flew from the 
edge of the pack-ice at 68° S., 
75 ° W., over the Bellingshausen 
Sea down to Charcot Is., beyond 
70° S. His final flight took him 
over pack-ice and bergs to 73° S. 

Byrd’s Expeditions 

Richard E. Byrd had already 
gained a store of flying knowledge 
in the Arctic before he set out on 
his magnificent and costly South 
Polar enterprise. Money was no 
object ; Byrd’s two expeditionary 
ships City of New York and 
Eleanor Bolling alone cost the 
expedition nearly 300,000 dollars 
when fitted out and equipped. 
Byrd in his journal quotes the 
headlines of a contemporary news- 
paper : Million dollar expedition 
has magnificent equipment — cost- 
li^t on record. By his results 
the expenditure was justified. 

Estabhshing a base on the 
Great Ice Barrier, in the Bay of 
Whales, Jan., 1929, the City of 
New York landed the advance 
party with dogs, stores, and equip- 
ment. The Bolling came alongside 
three weeks later, and landed a 
Ford S-eugined aeroplane and 
three smaller machines. A landing 
ground w^as made, and Little 
America, Byrd’s first- cla^ base, 
was constructed, A base-laying 
flight was undertaken, and enough 
petrol and lubricating oil (with 
food, etc., for two months) placed 
in a depot on the Barrier at the 
foot of the Axel Heiberg Glacier, 
Queen Maud Range, to fly 500 m. 
home over the Barrier. 


Ten important flights were 
made. The first extensive flight 
was to the E., Jan. 27, 1929, when 
B3rrd, flying over King Edward 
VII Land, S. of Scott’s Alex- 
ander Range, discovered a new 
range between 78° 14' S., 155° 15' 
W., and 77° 35' S., 153° 5' W., 
wliich he named Rockefeller Mts. 

A second flight in the same 
direction was made on Feb. 18, 
and a further range was discovered 
E. of 150° W., running S.E. This 
range formed a boundary of some 
high land still farther E., which 
Byi'd named Marie Byrd Land. 
This new land -was again flown 
over and photographed for survey 
purposes. On March 7 Prof. Larry 
Gould flew to the Rockefeller Mts., 
landed in 78° 9' S., 154° 27' W., 
and camped for 15 days for a 
geological survey. 

Various sledge journeys were 
undertaken after the winter, in- 
cluding one made by the geological 
party from the Axel Heiberg 
Glacier base, for the establish- 
ment of W/T communications and 
weather reports, upon which the 
success of the Polar flight was so 
largely to depend. 

The flight to depot stores and fuel 
at the Barrier base was made on 
Nov. 18, 1929, New mountains 
were seen, and named Bob Range. 
Byrd, after experiencing the most 
hazardous adventures imaginable, 
gained excellent experience, wliich 
was to help immensely in the 
Polar flight itself. This he under- 
took on Nov. 28 and 29. Accom- 
panied by Balchen, June, and 
.McKinley, he reached the plateau 
by way of Liv Glacier, Flying on 
si he circled the S. Pole and re- 
turned to the Barrier by the Axel 
Heiberg Glacier. Valuable photo- 
graphs were taken on this journey. 

On Dec. 5 another important 
flight to the E. of King Edward’s 
Land as far as the 145° meridian 
resulted in the discovery of a 
range of mountains running N. 
and S, in 144°. This was followed 
from 75° to 77|° S. It was the N. 
extension of the Marie Byrd 
Mountains, and showed that the 
coast trended N.E., then after a 
slight bend turned S. 

Byrd’s airmen made two further 
flights, surveying the Bay of 
Whales from the air, and Gould’s 
party completed their sledging 
expedition to Queen Maud Mts. 
and climbed 6,500 ft. up Mt. 
Nansen. This remarkable expedi- 
tion left for New Zealand and 
home in Feb., 1930. 

Byrd returned to the Antarctic 
in 1933 to complete his work, 
using the Bear of Oakland and the 


Jacob Ruppert. Echo sounding 
from the Bear showed depths of 
over 4,000 metres in 75° 20' S., 
148° 15' IrV. Byi’d had with him 
55 men in what must now he called 
the village of Little America, 
where electric light and power, 
a broadcasting plant, tractors, 
aeroplanes, dog-teams, repair 
shops, a library and science hall, 
a dairy with three cows and a 
young bull-calf, and a mess hall 
seating 28 men, were to he found 
together with a variety of other 
structures and underground habi- 
tations. There was even a U.S. 
post office. 

Tractor sledge parties estab- 
lished a depot 100 m. to the S. 
covering 50 m. a day, this being 
ten times as much as Scott’s 
motor sledges could do. 

A hut was erected 120 m. S. of 
Little America and furnished with 
supplies to enable one man to live, 
through the winter. Bvrd himself 
took on this duty, attending to the 
observations throughout this dark 
period. The minimum tempera- 
ture experienced was 80° below 
zero. Bjrd was in W/T communi- 
cation with the base throughout 
his stay. When, in late ’winter, his 
messages became terse and irreg- 
ular, a relief party set out to 
succour him. Arriving on Aug. 11, 
after a difficult journey, they found 
Byrd to be very weak and ill 
through poisoning from the fumes 
of his kerosene stove. For six 
weeks he had been too ill to pre- 
pare food, and he actually lived 
mainly in his sleeping hag in a 
half-frozen state, existing on the 
contents of tins stored under his 
bunk. Eventually he improved 
the ventilation, reduced, the fumes, 
and made efficient use of his 
stove, after w^hich Ms condition 
improved. During the whole of 
Ms stay until the arrival of the 
relief party he had managed to 
complete the meteorological and 
auroral observations. He was 
flown to the base Oct. 13, 1934. 

Sledge journeys explored Marie 
Byrd Land and the Queen Maud 
Mts., using mainly dogs and 
tractors. The Queen Maud Range 
party were supported a month 
after their departure by a party 
in a Condor biplane. The party 
camped 182 nautical xn. from the 
Pole, and discovered numerous 
new mountains and glaciers as 
well as beds of coal. Air flights 
made between Nov. 15 and 25 
dispelled Byrd’s belief that a 
transcontinental strait divided the 
Antarctic into two land-masses. 

The Norwegian Riiser-Larsen 
set out in 1933 to explore the 
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Antarctic Exploration. The vast white south polar regions have an impressive heauty all their own. Here in the fore- 
ground are seen glacier and moraine, backed by towering cliffs, a high icy plateau, andi mountains up to 15,000 ft. 

Photo, Franlc Dcbcnham 


sector of the Antarctic between 
Enderbj’’ Land and Coats Land 
(long. 50° E.-3lj° W.) ; but while 
he was establishing his base, the 
ice broke up, and the ex^iedition 
has to be abandoned. 

During 1933-34 another Nor- 
wegian, Lars Christensen, made a 
cruise in a whaling factory ship, 
and carried out meteorological, 
hydrographical, and geographical 
exploration. He had with him a 
Cirrus- Avian seaplane which made 
two short flights in lat. 65° S. and 
long. 66° E. A new line of coast 
was sighted stretching W. for 
150 m., and named after Princess 
Astrid. Christensen completed the 
circumnavigation of the Antarctic 
continent, and reached lat. 71° 44' 
S., long. 134° 11' E. in the part of 
the Ross Sea which was at that 
time almost unexplored. Towards 
the end of his 70-day cruise, he 
discovered Sars ^nk", S. of Cape 
Horn. 

The American Lincoln Ells- 
worth planned to fly across the 
Antarctic from Weddell Sea to 
Ross Sea, 1934-3t5. Using a low- 
wing Northrop monoplane, he 
followed the east coast of Graham 
Land for 500 m., crossing a moun- 
tain range reaching 12,000 ft. (the 
Eternity Range), ""then an even 
higher range, which he named the 


Sentinel Mts. Another chain was 
sighted on the S. horizon KJO m. 
away. Low visibility compelled 
him to land his machine, and malce 
camp in 79° 12' S., 104° 10' W. 
at a height of 6,400 ft., on a 
plateau named after Ellsworth’s 
flight companion, Hollick -Kenyon.* 

The two fliers took off on Nov. 
27, 1935, but were forced down 
four times more, the last occasion 
within a few miles of Little Ameri- 
ca, their destination. After four 
day’s in camp they^ dragged a 
home-made sledge to the aban- 
doned huts of the Byrd expedition, 
where they’' arrived Dec. 15, to be 
rescued ultimately by Discovery II. 
This magnificent flight of 2,340 m. 
set a new standard for Polar 
aviation. 

On the British Graham Land 
expedition, 1934-37, John Ry- 
mill worked in a previously un- 
visited part of Antarctica, and 
made two major discoveries : (1) 
that Graham Land is part of the 
Antarctic continent, not an archi- 
pelago as was previously believed ; 
(2) that a great channel running 
approximately N. and S. separates 
Graham Land from Alexander 
Land. Rymill named this King 
George VI Sound. 

^During and after the 2nd World 
War, Antarctic exploration en- 


tirely changed its character. No 
longer did small parties of heroic 
individuals make dashes for the 
Pole ; instead large government- 
financed c.xpeditions, w’orking 
chiefly from the air, concentrated 
on survey and mapping. These 
activities w’crc undertaken chiefly 
by^ the governments of the U.K., 
the U.S.A., and Australia, which 
established more or les.s permanent 
bases, from w’hich exploration 
parties operated almost contin- 
uously. In 1947 ByTd commanded 
a new U.S. expedition of 4,000 
men, 12 ships, an aircraft carrier, 
and squadrons of land- and sea- 
planes. It air-surveyed 125,000 
sq. m., and discovered 4 bays, 15 
islands, and many mountains, 
among them a range, 700 m. 8.E. 
of Little America, rising to over 
15,000 ft. Another LT.S, expedi- 
tion in 1947, under Finn Ronne, 
operating from ytonington I., 
Marguerite Bay, mapped 300,000 
sq. in., and named an area W. of 
Weddell Sea Edith Ronne Land. 
Also in 1947 an Australian ex- 
pedition carried out researches on 
cosmic rays and weather condi- 
tions from Heard I., 2,500 m. S.W. 
of Fremantle. 

During 1949-52 a British-Nor- 
W’egian-Bw^edish expedition, oper- 
ating from Queen Maud Land, 
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found bv air new ranges S.S.W. of 
the Kraul (West) Mts., and a deep 
bavin 73= 20' 8., 17° W. Their chief 
work was, however, geological ; 
bv borings and seismographical 
methods they attempted to dis- 
cover where land underlay the ice. 
and also brought back specimens 
of both animal (mites) and vege- 
table (lichens) life, and fossils 
which indicated that the Antarctic 
was once a warm region. 

From 1943 the British Falkland 
Is. dependencies survey main- 
tained continuous exploration of 
(irraham Land. The Falkland Is. 
and dependencies meteorological 
service was set up in 1950. 

In Jan., 1955, an Australian 
govt. -sponsored party found an 
ice-free 100 mile-long mountain 
range, rising to 10,000 ft., between 
Mawson and the South Pole. In 
the same month Argentina estab- 
lished a base for exploration on 
Weddell Sea, 800 m. from the 
Pole. The British Falkland Is. 
dependencies sur\"ey planned an 
expedition for 1956-57 to cross the 
Antarctic continent from Vahsel 
Bay in Weddell Sea via the Pole 
to McAIurdo Soxmd in Ross Sea. 

Bibliography. Voyage of the 
Discovery, R. F. Scott, 1905; The 
Heart of the Antarctic, E. H. 
Shackleton, 1909 ; Scott’s Last Ex- 
pedition, ed. Leonard Huxley, 1913 ; 
The South Pole, R. Amundsen, 1913; 
With the Aurora in the x\ntarctic, 
J. K. Davis, 1919; South, B. H. 
Shackleton, 1919; Little America, 
R. E. Byrd, 1930; Antarctic Dis- 
covery, R. E. Byrd, 1936 : Southern 
Lights, J. Rjunill, 1938; The Ant- 
arctic Challenged, Lord Mountevans, 
1955. 

Antarctic Ocean. Name con- 
veniently applied to the waters 
of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian Oceans which girdle the 
Antarctic continent. It is also 
freq^uently called the Southern 
Ocean. The arbitrary northern 
limit of the ocean is lat. 60° S., 
where it merges with the Southern 
Ocean. The chief seas of the 
Antarctic Ocean are the Weddell 
Sea, between Graham Land and 
Coats Land ; and the Ross Sea, 
between South Victoria Land and 
King Edward Land. The name 
Bellingshausen Sea is used for the 
waters to the W. of Graham Land 
and N. of Charcot Land. Except in 
the vicinity of Graham Land there 
are few islands in the ocean ; the 
chief groups are the South Shet- 
lands, South Orkneys, and South 
Sandwich Is., N. of the Weddell 
Sea, and the Balleny Islands, N. 
of Victoria Land. 

The Antarctic is the shallowest 
of all the oceans, the depths 


averaging 2,000 fathoms or less. 
One of the few deeps over 3,000 
fathoms is the Ross deep in the 
Biscoe Sea, the area of which was 
proved by the researches of the 
Scotia to be much less than pre- 
viously believed. A submarine ridge 
probably under 1,000 fathoms in 
depth connects Graham Land 
with South America via the South 
Orkneys, the South Sandwich Is., 
and South Georgia. There are less 
certain indications of a submarine 
ridge between Victoria Land and 
Tasmania. Evidence is lacking of 
former land connexions between 
Antarctica and S. Africa, but that 
part of the Antarctic Ocean 
has been even less adequately 
explored than others. The bottom 
deposits are mainly blue mud of 
terrigenous origin carried seaward 
by glaciers from Antarctica, and 
towards the northern limits of the 
ocean a hand of varying width of 
diatom ooze, derived from the 
siliceous tests of the chief organ- 
isms of the surface waters. Sur- 
face w’ater temperatures are 
under 40° F. throughout the 
year, and frequently faU to 28° F. 
Bottom temperatures range about 
31° F. 

In winter the whole ocean is 
frozen or blocked with pack-ice : 
in summer the pack is loose, but 
invests most of the coasts. The 
salinity is low owing to the in- 
tlux of fresh water from the wast- 
age of icebergs and to the slight 
evaporation. The proportion of 
dissolved nitrogen and oxygen is 
high. Density, owing to the low 
temperatures, is relatively high. 
Near the continent there is a 
narrow zone of WTstcrly current ; 
this is turned northwards by the 
E. coast of Graham Land, and 
ultimately flows eastward. Surface 
organisms are mainly diatom and 
other lowly plants. In shallow 
water there is a wealth of 
invertebrate life ; seaweeds are 
numerous. Fish are abundant, 
and various species of whales are 
found, source of a profitable in- 
dustry. No trade routes touch 
the Antarctic Ocean, which is 
visited only by w’halers and 
exploring vessels. See map p. 480. 

Antals (Greek anti, compared 
with; Arm, Mars). Giant red star 
at the heart of the Scorpion, 
known also as Alpha Scorpii. 
It is a double star of which the 
primary star, or sun, is of the first 
magnitude. It is one of the few 
stars of which the diameter can 
bt directly measured by means of 
the stellar interferometer 
Its radius is 450 times that of the 
sun. See Scorpion. 


Anteater. Popular name given 
to any of a number of almost 
unrelated animals united onlv bv 
their common habit of eating ants 
or other insects. In all of them 
the teeth are reduced or absent, 
and because of this the name 
Edentata was used to denote most 
of them collectively. The group 
thus set up is a false one, and the 
use of the word should be discon- 
tinued. In Australia the spiny 
anteater {Echidna) is a relative of 
the duek-biUed platypus, with 
which it makes up the group called 
the monotremes. These mammals 


r " 



Anteater. One of the great anteaters, 
Myrmecophagaiubata, of S. America 


lay eggs. Superficially Echidna 
resembles a hedgehog, but in 
detail it is very different. In Asia, 
and extending into Africa, is the 
scaly anteater, or pangolin (J/ams), 
which looks like an animated fir- 
cone. Confined to Africa is the 
Cape anteater, or ant-bear, called 
in Dutch the aardvark {Oryctero- 
pus). It resembhs a pig with a 
long tongue. 

In S. xAmerica there is a group 
of animals fairly closely related to 
each other though remote from 
those already mentioned. They 
are sometimes called the hairy 
anteaters. They all have long 
thin tongues, and because of this 
the group is called the Vemiil- 
inguia. The largest of them, about 
four feet long, is the great anteater 
{Myrmecophaga), found in tropical 
S. America. It is grey and brown 
in colour, with a bushy tail. It 
has powerful digging claws turned 
inwards, on w’hich it walks awk- 
wardly. The lesser anteater, or 
tamandua, is about half the size 
of the great, and has a tail like 
that of a rat. The two-toed, or 
pygmy anteater, about 6 ins. 
long, lives in trees like a sloth, 
in the hottest parts of S. America. 
It is reddish in colour, with, a 
prehensile tail. It eats the con- 
tents of the nests of insects built 
in trees, whereas most anteaters 
dig for food. 

Antecedent (Latin antecedens, 
going before). In logic (1) that 
part of a conditional proposition 
on which the other depends 
(if A is, B is) ; (2) the first part 
of an enthymeme. The latter is a 
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*yliugisiii C'ontaiiuiig two proposi- 
tions : ■■ I think, therefore I exist,” 
where the major premise ‘‘ all that 
thinks, exists ” is omitted. 

Antelope. A large group ol 
mammals of the family Bovidac. 
The term is generally applied to 
all ruminants that cannot well be 
described as cattle, sheep, or goats. 
Most antelopes are graceful and 
tleer-iike, bearing horns which are 
usually long, cylindrical, more or 
less ringed, and more solid than 
those of oxen, sheep, or goats. An- 
telope.s usually have glands be- 
neath the ejn'S, which never occur 
in cattle and goats. 

All the numerous species of 
antelope are confined to the Old 
World, the so-called prong-horn 
antelope of America belonging 
to a separate family. Most are 
natives of Africa {e.g. hartebeest, 
gnu, bontebok, waterbuck and 
springbok, eland, gazelle), bnt a 
few are found in Arabia (harte- 
beest), India (blaekbuck), Tibet 
(chiru), and Europe (chamois). 

In size antelopes range from the 
eland [Crias canna), the males 
of which stand nearly 6 ft, high 
at the withers, to the royal ante- 
l(»pe {S ainoiragus pjjgmaens)^ which 
is only 10 ins. high. 

Antennae (Latm antenna, sail- 
yarcl). The horn-like feelers on the 
head of insects, crustaceans, and 



Antelope. Gotus defassa, a species 
which is native to Africa 
Photo, Oamhier Bolton. P.Z S, 


eertiain other animals. Insects 
have only a single pair of antennae, 
but in crustaceans, such as the 
crab and lobster, the number is 
usually more. They are frequently 
of elaborate structure, as in some 
moths and gnats, and great care 
is taken to keep them clean. 

In the larval stage of certain 
crustaceans the antennae are used 
as swimming organs, but in adults 
and in insects they evidently per- 
form sensory functions. Lobsters 
and crabs feel their way and 
possibly discover their food by 
their means, while ants appear to 
recognize one another and possibly 
communicate by means of these 


orgaiiiS. I wo ants w'heii meet ing 
usually touch each other’s an- 
tennae, which, it is thought, per- 
tonn olfactory functions." 

Antequera. Town of Spain, in 
Malaga province. Called Anti- 
quaria by the Romans, it is 
21 m. N.N.IV. of jMalaga. on the 
Algeciras-Cranada rly.. and has 
a Moorish castle and remain.s of the 
city wall. The Santa Maria arch, 
built partly of Roman masonry^ 
dates from loOo. A. trading cen- 
tre, Anteqnera also makes choco- 
late, soap, and fertilisers. Xear the 
towm, which was taken from the 
Moors in 1410, is one of the largest 
grave-mounds in Spain. Pop. 
(est.) 23,500, 

Anthelion (Greek anti, against; 
helios, sun). An image of the sun, 
or mock sun, seen at the same 
height as the real sun, but in the 
opposite direction. The pheno- 
menon is due to reflection and re- 
fraction of light in minute ice 
crystals and is very rare. The 
word is sometimes used also for 
an entirely different phenomenon, 
the spectre of the Brocken (q.v.). 
Anthelmintic (Gr. anti, against; 
helmim, worm). Medical term 
for a remedy which destroys or 
expels intestinal worms. Those 
preparations which destroy the 
parasites are known as vermicides, 
and those which expel them are 



insects ^some Mghly magnified). 1. Antennae of the blow-fly. 2. Whip-like antennae 
? fornet. 8. 2he long antenna of the North European timberman beetle. 4. Antennae of the male cockchafer. 

®' Antenna of a butterfly, 7. Antennae o! the male gnat. 8. Antenna of the male 
emperor motn. 9. Whip-like antennae of a worker wood ant. Great care is taken by insects to keep the antennae clean 
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called vermifuges (Lat. vermis, colours in many flowers and fruits, 
worm ; ca(dere, to kill, and fiigare, Natural colour may be due to a 
to piit'to fliglit). single compound or to a complex 

Anthem (Greek anti, against ; mixture, and the final appearance 
phone, sound or voice). Vocal will also depend on other factors, 
music with sacred words, with or e.g. acidity. The aiithocyanins are 


without accompaniment. It is 
peculiar to the Anglican Church, 
and though not part of the liturgy 
has an accepted place in Morning 
and Evening Prayer after the third 
collect. The deWlopment of the 


glycosides, and are therefore soluble 
ill the aqueous sap of the plant. 
The portion of the molecule re- 
maining after separation of the 
sugar is called anthocyanidin. 
These compounds will form, with 


anthem in the Anglican Church as acids, salts which are often red in 


a musical form had no counterpart 
in the music of other Protestant 
churches. Full anthems are those 
sung by the choir, verse anthems 
those containing solo passages. 


in neutral solution the 
is often violet or purple. 


colour 

colour IS olten violet or ^ 
Because of their phenolic nature 
they form salts with alkali, their 
colour then heinsr purple to blue. 
The congregation takes no part in With some exceptions, the antho- 
t he singing of either. Composers eyanidins can be divided into three 
vho contributed to the develop- classes differing in the nature of 
ment of the anthem included Byrd, the phenolic fragment. Differences 
Humphrey, Purcell and Handel, wdthin these groups are due to 
The word anthem is used loosely inethylation, and to the number 
to mean song, especially one of and variety of the sugars. An ex- 
praise or glorification' as in ample is cyanidin which is the 
National Anthem (g.r.). anthocyanidin of the pigment, 

Anthemion (Gr. anthos, a cyanin, the colouring matter of the 
flower). Tj"pe of ornament much cornflower, the rose, the dahlia, 
used in ancient Greek architecture, and other flowers, 
as in the example illustrated from Anthology (Gr. anthologia, a 
the Erechtheum. It is sometimes bouquet, from anthos, flower ; 

legein, to select). 
Collection of 
selected poems 
or prose extracts. 
The oldest Chi- 
nese poetic an- 
thologies date 
from the 4th cen- 
tury B.c. ; Indian 
ones from a cen- 
tury later. The 
first Greek An- 
thology was 
formed in the 1st 
century B.c. by 
Meleager ; in the 
10th century a.d. Constantine 
Cephalas made the great collection 
that has come down to the present 
day. In the 14th century a 
Byzantine monk, Maximus Plan- 
udes, expurgated and rearranged 
the Anthology, in a version printed 
at Florence in 1494 which remained 
the only one known until Salmasius 
discovered the original text of 
Cephalas at Heidelberg in 1606. 

This great find, containing selec- 
tions from 300 Greek poets, was 
removed to the Vatican Library 
after the Thirty Years’ War, and 
to Paris after Napoleon’s successes 
in Italy, but was returned to Rome 
in 1816. It w-as published by R. F. 
P. Brunck, 1772-76, and by F. i\ 
Wl Jacobs, 1794-1814, and has be- 
come the text drawi iip<ai by all 
translators. There have been several 
translations into English of selec- 
tions from the Greek Anthology. 





H|| 


Anthemion. Example from the Erechtheum, Athens 


incorrectly described as “ honey- 
suckle ” ornament, from its fancied 
resemblance to that plant, but is 
more probably a conventionalised 
rendering of the flowers of the 
Acanthus {g.v.). 

Anther, In botany, the ter- 
minal part of the stamen, usually 
lobed, containing pollen sacs, in 
w'hich the pollen is formed. The 
anther opens commonly by twm 
longitudinal slits, occasionally by 
terminal pores, to shed the pollen. 

Autheridixun. In botany, the 
organ in which male gametes are 
produced in many lo^wer plants. 
See. Algae ; Bryophyta ; Fungi 
Pteridiphyta. 

Anthi^ozoid. In botany, a mo- 
tile male gamete (as in the hr^’o- 
phyta and pteridophyta), also 
‘‘ailed a spermatozoid. 

Anthocyanins, Pigments re- 
sponsible for red, violet, and blue 


The first Latin Anthology' (An- 
thologia Latina j was a collection of 
poems made by Oetavianus of Car- 
thage in 532-534 a.d. Joseph 
Scaliger issued a Latin collection, 
1573 ; other -Latin compilations 
were made by P. Burmann Secun- 
dus, 1759-73 ; W’ernsdorf, 1780- 
99 and J. Wl and A. 31. Duff 
(with English translation), 1934. 

Two outstanding anthologies of 
verse in English are The Golden 
Treasury, compiled by F. T. Pal- 
grave with Tennyson's help in 1S61 
and several times expanded ; and 
Sir Arthur QuilIer-(0juch's Oxford 
Book of English Verse, llibfS, also 
many times reprinted, with later 
additions. 

Anthony of Paih'a ( 1 19.5- 
1231). Saint and preac'her, most 
celebrated follower of S. Francis 
of Assisi. He was born on Aug. 15, 
1195, at Lisbon of a noble Portu- 
guese familv, and entered the 
Order of Friars Minor (Francis- 
cans) at the age of 25, after he had 
been for 10 years an Aiigustinian 
monk, the greater part of that time 
being spent in prayer and study. 
He was appointed by Francis to 
instruct the order in theology, but 
he was chiefly famous as a preacher 
in southern France. He died at 
Vercelli, near Padua, June 13, 
1231, and was canonised by 
Gregory IX in 1232. 

In the spirit of tS. Francis, An- 
thony was the friend of all animals, 
not disdaining to preach to them 
on occasion. His help is popularly 
invoked for the recovery of lost 
goods, and his festival is kept in 
the R.C. church on June 13. The 
great church of Sant' Antonio 
(called II Santo) at Padua contains 
his tomb. He is the patron saint oi 
Portugal. 

Anthony of Thebes (r. 251- 
356). Saint and hermit recognized 
as the first Christian monk and 
foimder of Christian monachism. 
Often called S. Anthony the Great, 
he was bom at Koma in Upper 
Egypt of Christian parents- From 
the' age of 20, he devoted himself 
to a religious life. He sold his 
property, gave the proceeds to the 
poor, and retired to a remote part 
of the Nile valley, where he lived 
as a hermit until 305. By this time 
his fame had spread, and many 
wished to live under his guidance. 
He therefore established the first 
Christian monastery near Memphis, 
which ultimately grew to a com- 
munity of some 15,000 monks, 
fllie ctuumunity of S. Anthony 
included a number of liermitages, 
the monks living in solitude in 
scattered cells, but observing cer- 
tain rules in common, and owing 
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obedieiiee to the superior. In ex- 
treme old age Anthony travelled to 
Alexandria to oppose the Arians, 
but returned to his hermitage be- 
fore he died in 3d6. 

Anthony’s temptations in the 
desert, the subjec-t of a di'ama by 
Flaubert, and of more than one 
famous picture (including the 
Brueghel that inspired Flaubert), 
have DO foundation in history. The 
main facts of his life are derived 
from the writings of W. Athanasius. 

Anthony^ C. L. Pseudonym 
used until 1935 by the British 
playwright Dodie ISmith {q.i\). 

Anthophyllite. Member of the 
amphibole group of minerals, a 
non -aluminous magnesium silicate 
containing some iron. It occurs 
either as prismatic, needle-like 
crystals, or as a fibrous variety 
called asbestos in commerce. It is 
found in certain metamorphic 
rocks, usually those derived from 
the alteration of basic or ultra- 
basic igneous types. 

Authorism (Gr. miti, against ; 
horo-s, definition). In logic and 
rhetoric, a counter definition, one 
differing from and counter to that 
which has already been stated. 

Anthozoa. A large class of ses- 
sile marine animals belonging to 
the phylum Coelenterata. They 
include the sea-anemones and most 
of the colonial animals popularly 
called corals. Unlike the Hydrozoa 
anthozoa go through no mednsoid 
stage in their life history. 

Anthracene. Crystalline aro- 
matic hydrocarbon isolated from 
coal-tar, and important as the 
starting material for a number of 
dy^es. It was discovered in 183fi 
from the highest boiling fractions 
of coal-tar, but although it was of 
interest chemically its technical 
use was not recognized until it was 
obtained by the distillation of 
Alizarin {q.i\) over zinc dust. It 
was then realized that it was a 
potential source of d /estuffs. An- 
thracene, CuHio, is obtained from 
the heavy ” or “ anthracene ” 
oil of the tar distiller, which distils 
between 270° and 360° C. It is 
deposited, together with other 
compounds, as a solid cake, which 
is filtered under pressure and then 
purified. The dyes derived from 
anthracene are antlrraquinones, 
and anthraquinone itself is pre- 
pared from anthracene by its oxi- 
dation with potassium dichromate 
in dilute sulphuric acid suspension, 
or by catalytic air-oxidation at 
temperatures above 200° C. in the 
presence of catalysts such as vana- 
dates, chromatek or molybdates 
of various metals. Anthracene 
blues are anthraquinone dyes. 


Anthracite. The highest quality 

of coal. True anthracite contains 

93 p.c. or more of carbon and 6 p.c. 

or less of volatile matter in the coal 

substance when freed from water 

and ash. Commerciallv. coals with 

% 

only 91 p.c. carbon and up to 10 
p.c. volatile matter may be sold as 
anthracite, but these are properly 
called carbonaceous coals. See 
Coal. 

Anthraquinone. Organic 
chemical compound which is the 
parent of a very large family of 
important dyes, amongst which are 
alizarin and many vat dyes. It 
is an aromatic compound obtained 
commercially by the oxidation of 
anthracene, or by synthesis from 
simpler molecules. The anthra- 
quinone acid dyes are related to 
alizarin and are often described by 
this name although sometimes re- 
mote in structure from it. They 
will colour wool without mordants. 
One of the most important is Sol- 
way Blue B. The anthraquinone 
vat dyes include Violanthrone, 
Indanthrene Dark Blue BO, and 
Indanthrene Violet RT, the Algol 
Colours, and the Soledon Colours. 

Authra'S. Disease affecting 
animals and human beings. It is a 
widely distributed, specific, in- 
fectious disease caused by the pre- 
sence of the Bacillus anthracis in 
the blood. Carnivora, especially 
the dog, are relatively immune 
from anthrax. In Great Britain 
horses and sheep are rarely affected, 
the disease being most common in 
cattle and pigs. In cattle, cases 
usually occur singly. The disease 
is extremely rapid and death usu- 
ally occurs in a few hours, with 
rapid decomposition. The tem- 
peratuj'e rises to a high point ; 
there are progressive weakness, 
difficulty of breathing, and escape 
of blood from the external orifices. 
The spleen is greatly enlarged ; 
hence the term splenic apoplexy 
in cattle. 

Prevention of the disease is ex- 
ceedingly important, since infec- 
tion is most often due to germs on 
pasture. The body of an animal 
which has died from anthrax 
should not be dragged over a ' 
field, but should be buried prompt- 
ly, unopened, in a deep pit; all 
straw and material known to 
have been in contact with, the 
animal should be burned ; yards 
should be thoroughly cleaned, and 
stalls and bjres disinfected. People 
who have handled the carcass must 
thoroughly disinfect their hands, 
and clothes soiled with blood, etc., 
must be steamed or boiled. 

Human beings usually become 
infected with anthrax as the result 


of their occupation, e.g. skinnincr 
and dressing _ carcasses, carrying 
hides, or manipulating wool. The 
symptoms in human beings van* 
with the way in which the infectinrr 
organisms find an entrance to the 
body. "When infection is through a 
cut or injury on an exposed sur- 
face, such as the hands, arms, or 
face, the result is the formation of 
a malignant pustule somewhat re- 
sembling an angry carbuncle. The 
tissues in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood become congested, and 
then infiamination may spread to 
the lymphatic glands, \vith deve- 
lopment of fever and signs of 
geneitil illness. feometimes the 
symptoms go no further and the 
pustule gradually heals; more 
often the patient grows worse and 
dies from a generalised form of 
blood poisoning. 

Among wool -sorters and workers 
in hair, infection is more often 
due to inhaling the bacilli, the 
effect of which is to produce a 
rapid rise of temperature, pain in 
the chest, hurried breathing and 
cough and bronchitis. Extreme 
prostration follows, and death 
may occur within '24 hours. In- 
fection may also occur through the 
stomach or intestines, from eating 
the flesh or very exceptionally bv 
drinking the milk of a diseased 
animal. Bleeding from the mucous 
membranes may follow^, and death 
occurs with symptoms of mtense 
poisoning. 

Treatment of malignant pustule 
is to prevent a general infection ; 
the pustule should be kept clean, 
but incision is not recommended. 
In man, large doses of penicillin, 
chlorotetracycline (“ Aureoniy- 
cin ”), or oxytetracycline (“ Terra- 
mycin ”) may be efficacious, and 
are sometimes given in conjunction 
with arsenical compounds, 

A Notifiable Disease 

In the U.K., a case of anthrax 
occurring in a factory or workshop 
must be notified to the factory 
inspector under the Factories Act, 
1937. The Anthrax Prevention 
Act, 1919, forbids the import into 
the U.K. (except at specified ports 
and subject to conditions) of any 
goods infected or likely to be in- 
fected -with anthrax. The Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1950, requires 
anthrax in animals to be reported 
to the police. 

Anthrax is an industrial disease 
for the purposes of the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act, 1946. 

Anthropoid Ape. Any non- 
human mammal belonging to the 
super-family Hominoidea, See Ape. 
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Anthropoidea. One of thefami- It is a union of the Ethnological 
lies of the mammalian order Prim- Society of London, founded 1S13, 
ates to which belong the tailless, and the Anthropological Society, 
arboreal, true apes of the Old founded 1863. They were amal- 
World, viz. gibbons, orang-utan, gamated in 1871 and given the 
chimpanzees, and gorillas. See Ape. royal title in 1907. The offices are 
Anthropological Institute, at 21, Bedford Square, London, 
Royal. British learned society. W.C., where there is a library. 

ANTHROPOLOGY; THE STUDY OF MAN 

n. r. Roberts, M.A., D.Pbil.. 
University Demonstrator in Anth.ropology, Oxford 

This article deals until ihe growth of man's activities in -wliaT are 
called prehistoric times. The companion article on Mayi should be 
referred to for the development or evolution of^ man himself. See 
also Archaeology ; Bronze Age ; Fajnily ; Society; Totemism, etc. 


mental iiiflnences, which shape the 
potential into what is observed in 
the living form. Definition of the 
respective roles of these two sets 
of influences is one of the major 
tasks confronting physical anthro- 
pology. A later stage is the ex- 
perimental, in which hypotheses 
are tested in the laboratory under 
controlled conditions. 

The findings of physical anthro- 
pology have practical applications: 
part of the descriptive data 
accumulated can be used to 
advantage in those situations 


The scope of anthropology, logy provides a frame of reference where knowdedge of the human 
which is concerned with the study for existing primitive man, and form is required ; for example. 


of man and his cultures, is so wide information on his history, tradi- the placing of controls on ma- 


that it is of necessity compart- tions, and, with social anthropo- chines in the anatomically correct 


mentalised. Three main divisions logy, cultural peculiarities that positions for those who operate 


may be recognized, physical, cul- 
tural, and social anthropology, 
each with its own aims and 
methods. Terminology varies 
from country to country ; in Con- 
tinental Europe the general word 
anthropology refers only to what 
in the U.K. is called physical 
anthropology ; what is social 
anthropology in the U.K. be- 
comes sociology or ethnology in 
France. Each division contributes 


influence his development and 
present evolution. Archaeology 
provides skeletal material, assists 
in its dating, and suggests from 
cultural evidence possible popula- 
tion movements. Clinical studies 
may show evolutionary processes 
at work in the population. 

Methods include description by 
verbal means of qualitative char- 
acters such as eye, colour ; by 
methods involving measurement 


them leads to greater efficiency. 
Knowledge of the advantages 
given in a particular environment 
by the possession of a particular 
body character, implied where its 
possession can be shown to be 
due to natural selection, may be 
turned to account in instances 
where it is necessary to choose 
individuals for work under parti- 
cular conditions. 

Social Axtheopologyl This, 


to ethnology, the general study of 
human groups, which in practice 
refers especially to primitive 
peoples. 

Physical Ahtheopology. This, 
one of the biological sciences, is 
concerned with man’s body. It 
attempts, by investigating in the 
light of biological principles the 
differences in physical form and 
bodily function among the various 
races inhabiting the earth, to 
understand the mode of their 
differentiation. In demonstrating 
man’s relationship to the other 
members of the animal kingdom, 
it seeks to indicate the route along 
which he has separated from them, 
using the morphological evidence 
provided by fossils of extinct 
human and sub-human forms. Its 
ultimate aims are to discover the 
more important causal factors to 
which the pattern of human 
evolution may be attributed, to 
isolate tbeir effects, and so to estab- 
lish the general course of human 
evolution past and present. 

Physical anthropologv" is closely 
relat^ to the other biological 
sciences. From comparative ana- 
tomy and zoology, embryology 
and physiology, animal ecology 
and genetics, it draws its tech- 
niques and principles ; the asso- 
ciated sciences of statistics and 
biometrics provide useful concepts 
and tools, while palaeontology 
gives comparisons in evolutionary 
chronology. Cultural anthropo- 


of characters amenable to quanti- 
tative treatment, such as stature 
or metabolic rate ; by serological 
tests of characters such as blood 
groups ; or by any of a battery 
of particular methods appropriate 
to the details under investigation. 
Descriptive aspects have been 
assisted by the use of photogram- 
metry for obtaining body measure- 
ments, the use of various chemical 
tests such as fluorine and radio- 
carbon analysis for dating fossil 
specimens, the discovery of many 
new blood groups and tests for 
their determination. Early em- 
phasis on the importance of the 
descriptive approach was respon- 
sible for the definition of physical 
anthropology as a comparative 
study of physical differences. That 
this is only a partial definition is 
clear from consideration of the 
second stage, the interpretative, 
in which a functional or causal 
point of view is adopted and 
factors affecting the organism, or 
the particular characters under 
consideration, are examined. 

Genetical Factors and Environment 

Genetical factors are responsible 
for the hereditary characters, 
manifest either as describahle 
features, for example the ability 
to taste particular substances, or 
more usually as potentialities for 
development in the young form. 
Acting upon this genetic endow- 
ment are innumerable environ- 


one of the social sciences, is con- 
cerned with human societies, and 
in practice especially vith primi- 
tive societies, though some studies 
have been made of civilized 
groups. It investigates the insti- 
tutions of society such as the 
family and kinship systems, econo- 
mic and political organization, re- 
ligious beliefs, law and legal pro- 
cedures, and their inter-relation- 
ships. It attempts to understand 
the social behaviour associated 
with each institution, the function 
of each in any given society, how' 
they are interwoven. 

Ultimate Aim of Social Anthropology 

Some authorities would go 
further, and maintain that its 
ultimate aim is to define the laws 
in social organization that are 
independent of place and period, 
that are common to all human 
groups. 

The relationships of social an- 
thropology are therefore with the 
other social sciences. Springing 
from “ sociology,” the science of 
society proposed by Saint-Simon 
(1760-1825) and named bv Ms 
pupil Comte (1798-1857), it re- 
mains closely related to sociology 
but nevertheless differs from it in 
a number of ways ; sociology deals 
with particular problems {e.g. 
divorce, crime, labour unrest) in 
modem societies, usually from 
documents, and its aim is not 
only to discover how institutions 
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finietioii ])iit how to modify them 
towards greater etrideiiey. Social 
anthropology studies societies as 
orj^anic wholes, not isolated in- 
stitutions of them ; studies them 
directly, not from documents aii.d 
statistics; and avoids attempting 
to modify their funetioning. On 
the one hand economics, politics, 
and other social studies, and on the 
other psychoiogv and (at one 
period) evolutionary studies have 
jirovided concepts ; social anthro- 
jjology in return has tested them iu 
application to primitive groups. 

Anthropology in the Field 

The methods of study are pecu- 
liar to social anthropology. Alone 
among a particular people, the 
investigator endeavours to ideni ify 
himself with them for a period of 
perhaps several years. He learns 
their language, their way of life, 
their outlook and sense of valiie,s, 
as far as it is possible for an out- 
sider to do so. In the light of his 
training he then translates his ex- 
perience into the terms of his own 
culture. After the descriptive 
stage, he resolves his accumulation 
of facts and impressions into a 
series of abstractions, attempting 
thereby to discover the structural 
order underlying the various social 
activities of the people he has 
studied. Such an abstract struc- 
tural pattern is compared with that 
existing in other societies, to dis- 
cover the reasons for variations 
and to extract basic sociological 
law’s. The similaritv of aim and 
method, though not of technique 
and emphasis, between social 
anthropology and history has been 
pointed out, the method of both 
lying ill descriptive synthesis. 

The large body of data collected 
by social anthropological research 
has obvious practical applications. 
The intention to administer a 
people according to local customs 
and laws requires, as a preliminary, 
knowledge of those customs and 
laws, and it is in the administrative 
sphere that social anthropological 
knowledge has been of greatest 
value. The administration is less 
likely to make unwise decisions if 
in possession of the facts ; and the 
anthropologist is more likely to 
estimate correctly the repercus- 
sions of a particular administra- 
tive action. 

Cultural Anthropology. This 
is concerned with the products of 
man’s hands and brain. It studies 
chietiy the material, but also other 
aspects, of culture of human 
groups, again with especial refer- 
ence to primitive peoples. Their 
tools and weapons, ornaments and 


modes of decuration, habitations 
and dress ; their technologies, 
crafts and modes of subsistence ; 
their customs, rites, medicine and 
remedies are all topics of st udv. It 
IS eoncTrned with the ub|ects and 
activities themselves rather than 
with the ideas behind them or the 
values jjlaced on them. Attem^its 
are made to classify peoples by 
their culture traits, and therefrom 
to explain existing di,stributions by 
movement of, or contact betw’een, 
groups and by diifusion of traits 
from one societv to another. 

It is closely related to prehis- 
toric archaeology-, which studies 
the cultures of past people.? from 
the evidence of artifacts obtained 
in excavations, and which provides 
therebv a dimension of chrono- 
logy. Linguistics provides specialist 
evidence of one aspect of culture 
of great value, and many classifica- 
tions of peoples are essentially on 
linguistic grounds. Musicology^ and 
the study of folklore and oral tra- 
dition ydeld additional informa- 
tion. From cultural anthropology, 
ethnology derives its greatest 
(‘ontrilmtion. 

Value of Museum Work 

In method, cultural anthropo- 
logy makes more use of museum 
work than do the other branches 
of the study. Observations of 
technique and craftsmanship, by 
verbal description or cinernato- 
graphically, and the collection of 
specimens among the peoples 
studied, are followed by detailed 
description and comparison at 
home. The experimental method 
has been extended to obtain under- 
standing of primitive technifiues. 

Development op Anthhcjihj- 
LOOY. Anthropology takes its 
origins from the vagueness of folk- 
lore, the rnydhs that all people.^ 
possess concerning their past. Its 
inception as a serious study is 
traceable to the classical world. In 
ancient Greek philosophy^ specu- 
lations on the origin of man and the 
nature of society played an import- 
ant part. Herociotus (484-425 B.c.) 
was the first to apply’’ the com- 
parative method to human groups 
with his collection of facts concern- 
ing then know-n peoples at vaiying 
stages of civilization ; their pliy-- 
sical differences the Hippocratic 
school attempted to explain in 
terms of differences in habitat. 
Democritus (c. 360-357 b.c.) ap- 
plied a dialectical concept of evolu- 
tion, reasoning that accumulated 
experience was responsible for 
social cultures and that man’s sup- 
eriority over other animals w'as 
due to his capacity for learning. 


Tlic tendency’ of Plato (r. 427- 
347 B.c.) and Aristotle (384-322 
n.c.) to reason from their ow-n 
social system led to a decline in the 
social aspects of human study ; bv 
contrast biological aspects "were 
given a marked impetus by the 
observations of Aristotle (the first 
to use the word anthropologist, 
though in a sense very different 
from that of today); "he recog- 
nized man’s physical resemblance 
to the animals, and assigned him 
to a place among them, though his 
concept of fixity of form hindered 
developments after his dav. Lu- 
cretius (c. 98-55 B.c:.)" fore- 

shadowed later view's in his elim- 
ination of divine intervention, and 
his recognition of man’s depend- 
ence on external circumstances. 
After that, the study of man de- 
clined among classical writers. 

From the 13th century onwards 
knowledge of extra-European 
peoples began again to increase. 
The Historia Mongolorum of John 
Garpini (1182-1252), describing 
the life and appearance of the 
Asiatic nomads ; the travels of 
Marco Polo (r. 1254-1324) to 
Ghina, and of Ibn Batuta (1304- 
1377) in Africa and Asia, marked 
the beginning of a stream of ■w’rit- 
ings, on hitherto unknown peoples, 
associated with the Great Age of 
Discovery’’ and the spirit of inquiry’ 
of the Renaissance. By the 16t"h 
century the inhabitants of the 
Gongo, the Americas, and some of 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
w’ere knowm. The variety of the 
new-found folk posed questions 
concerning their origins and rela- 
tionships to peoples known before. 

Social Philosophers’ Contribution 

The variety^ of human societies 
gave rise to investigation of the 
nature of society by the great social 
philosophers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

The views of Montesquieu (1689 
-1755) foreshadow’ed those of the 
20th century in that he envisaged 
all aspects of a society^ and its en- 
vironment as being functionally 
interrelated. Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Voltaire, to support 
their speculations, made use of the 
increasing amount of knowdedge 
concerning primitive peoples ; this 
included works by Dapper who, in 
1686, was perhaps the first to at- 
tempt a functional explanation of 
customs ; Lafitau who held that 
primitive societies were stages 
through which civilization had 
evolved ; Vico w’ho argued against 
this view that civilization had 
dev(doped by ebbing and flowing 
and not by an uninterrupted 
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advance; Bergier, pioneer ol the 
animistic school, in L’Origine des 
dienx du Paganisme, 1767 ; and 
compilers such as Meiners, who 
published Grmidriss der Ge- 
schichte der Menschhcit. in 1785. 
Answers to the biological ques- 
tions were initiated on a firm 
observational basis by Tyson 
who in 1669 compared the ana- 
tomy of man and ape ; by Lin- 
naeus (1707-78), with his great 
taxonomic compilation ; by 
Blimienbach (1752-1840), who 
founded the study of craniology. 

Influence of Darwin 

Darwin's work. The Origin of 
Species. 1859, gave impetus to all 
aspects of anthropology. It made 
possible acceptance of the anatom- 
ical evidence for man’s origin and 
led to recognition of the newly dis- 
covered Neanderthal man and 
initiation of the search for other 
forms. The antiquity of Palaeo- 
lithic man appeared feasible and 
the evidence of stone implements 
acceptable. In the field of techno- 
logy Lane-Fox investigated the 
developmental aspect of human 
appliances. Bastian (1826-1905) 
conceived the importance of psy- 
chological factors in social insti- 
tutions and attempted to apply 
to them developmental theories. 
Of social institutions, a number 
of more critical systematic studies 
were made ; Morgan initiated the 
comparative study of kinship 
systems ; McLennan demon- 
strated the widespread occurrence 
of exogamy, totemism, and the 
rite of marriage by capture, and, 
as did Bachofen, the frequency 
and importance of matrilineal 
societies ; Tylor showed how 
widespread were animistic beliefs, 
Frazer magical beliefs, divine 
kingship, and various other in- 
stitutions. The virility of the 
study w’as manifested in the 
foundation of numerous anthro- 
pological societies — ^Paris 1859, 
London, 1863, Berlin 1868, Flor- 
ence 1871, Washington 1879, etc. 
Teaching of anthropology was in- 
stituted at Oxford in 1884, at 
Cambridge in 1900. 

The beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury brought many changes. In 
the biological field the descrip- 
tion of existing peoples by refined 
biometric methods gathered mo- 
mentum, but the occurrence that 
was ultimately to have the most 
far-reaching effect on physical 
anthropology, the rediscovery at 
the dawn of the century of 
Mendel’s work on inheritance, re- 
mained neglected by anthropolo- 
gists for several further decades. 


Discovery of the human blood 
groups occurred hetw’een 1900 
and 1907 ; their anthropological 
significance was realized shortly 
after the First Great W'ar. Prim- 
ate palaeontology has been en- 
riched by the finding of a great 
many important specimens, and 
their dating has been facilitated 
by improved geochronological 
methods. Descriptive morpholo- 
gical data are available for most 
of the major peoples of the world, 
genetic data (mainly serological) 
is to hand for very many, physio- 
logical data for a few. 

In other fields the 19th-century 
evolutionary approach was at- 
tacked from several directions. In 
social anthropology some (Marrett, 
Lowie, MalinowsH, Radin) tried 
to explain social behaviour in 
terms of individual psychology. 
It w'as Durkheim (1858-1917) who 
pointed out the inadequacies of 
this approach, and Levj’-Bruhl 
(1857-1939) paralleled his analysis 
of social activities with the exam- 
ination of the ideas associated 
■until them- The diffusionist school 
originating -with Ratzel and Fro- 
henius in the study of material 
culture, criticised the evolutionary 
approach on the grounds that 
cultures borrowed many traits 
from neighbouring cultures and 
did not therefore move naturally 
and inevitably from previous 
stages ; Graebner and {Schmidt in 
Germany developed this approach 
verj’ fully, while in England it was 
somewhat uncritically used by 
Elliot Smith, Perry, and Rivers ; 
in the U.S.A. its use was rather 
more popular, giving rise to the 
culture-area concept of Nelson, 
Boas, and W^issler. 

The Puncfcioiialist School 

The functionalist school ob- 
jected that the reconstructions of 
both evolutionists and diffusion - 
ists were guesswork and unprov- 
ahle, and that social institutions 
are to be explained only in terms 
of the observable present, not the 
hypothetical past. Institutions 
are considered as interlocking 
components of a total social struc- 
ture, in the whole functioning of 
which each has its own particular 
fimction. This point of view led 
to the divorce of social from cul- 
tural anthropology, which had 
profitably participated in the dif- 
fusionist development ; traits of 
material culture are much more 
independent of each other than the 
S 3 "stems of relationships which 
became the province of social an- 
thropology, so that while cultural 
anthropology retained the com- 


parative method for classification, 
social anthropology applied it, on 
a more restricted scale, to systems 
of relationships in an attempt 
to understand the reasons for 
individual differences. Consult 
Social Anthropology, E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, 1951 ; A Hundred 
Years of Anthropology, T, K. 
Penniman, 2nd ed., 1952. 

Anthropometry (Or. antJirn^ 
pos, man ; matron, measure). 
Measurement of the human bt^dv. 
The term was first used in 1846 b\' 
Adolphe Qiietelet, the Belgian 
astronomer, who included the 
ba&ic concept of the " average 
person ” to t 3 ^ify the group m 
his writings on the statistical 
theor}’ of probabilit 3 ’. Before that 
date measurement of the human 
form ■was ehiefiv concerned with 
establishing rules of proportion 
for use in the graphic arts,' such 
“ canons ” are knoivn from an- 
cient Eg 3 'ptian times where for 
example the length of the middle 
finger was said to be contained 
nineteen times in the stature. 
Anthropometr}’ w’as developed in 
the w'ork of Charles Robert .s 
(d. 1901 ), Sir Francis Gallon (1822- 
1911), and Karl Pearson (1857- 
1936) in Great Britain, and of 
many investigators in other coun- 
tries. Alphonse Bertillon (q.v.) 
evolved a s 3 'stem of measurements 
for the identification of criminals. 

Teehnicall 3 q anthropometry de ils 
with somatometrv’ (measurements 
of the living hod 3 ’ and its segments) 
and osteometr3' (measurements 
of the skeleton). Cephalometr 3 ^ 
(measurements of the head) and 
craniolog 3 ’ (measurements of the 
skull) are important comx^onents 
of osteometr 3 v Qualitative non- 
metrical characters such as hair 
and eye colour and, form have 
iisuaU3" been included in anthro- 
pometric descriptions as well ?3 
the quantitative metrical tmits 
such as stature, weight, head di- 
mensions, or skin thickness. An- 
thropometric instruments include 
graduated rods (anthropometers), 
calipers of different sizes and 
shapes, tapes, and weighing ma- 
chines ; attempts have been made 
to devise instruments to quantify 
non-metrical characters, to re- 
place earlier hardl3^ satisfactory 
matching scales. 

Applications of anthropometr 3 ^ 
are several. The main develop- 
ment has been for the comparison 
of features of different human 
groups in racial studies. To 
problems of grow'th, nutrition, 
starvation, and of the relationship 
between psychological and physi- 
cal features, anthropometry has 
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lieen applied. Praclically, the 
performance of individuals of 
different physiques, anthropo- 
metrically delenninabie, under 
conditions of enviromnental stress 
such as heat and humidity is of 
significance in those industries 
where such conditions are en- 
countered, for example in mining. 
By designing and laying out 
apparatus and controls, according 
to anthropometric considerations, 
increased efficiency of the operator 
can be secured in industry. 

Anthropomorphism (Gr. an- 
thropos, man; ninrphe, form). 
Term used for the ascription to 
God of a human form and cj^uali- 
ties. Anthropomorphism repre- 
sents a definite stage in the evolu- 
tion of religion. In the earlier 
phases of religious thought the 
gods were construed in terms of 
the natural world, and the great 
forces of nature, e.g. the sun, the 
moon, the winds, the rainstorm 
were deified ; this is sometimes 
called the zoomorphic stage. 

It was a great advance when, 
owina: to the influence of Babv- 
Ionia, Egjqff , and especially Greece, 
the gods were humanised and 
interpre'-ed in terms of man’s 
personality. The gods of ancient 
Greece represent anthropomor- 
phism in its most pronounced 
form. They are men and women 
•‘writ large” and endowed with 
human passions and qualities on 
a grander scale. The Iliad of 
Homer may be described as the 
Bible of anthropomorphism. But 
1 hough anthropomorphism is an 
intermediate stage in the develop- 
ment of religion, it is never its 
final goal. Even in ancient 
Greece it was superseded, in the 
philosophy of Plato, by a far 
nobler conception of God. An- 
thropomorphic elements in the 
O.T., which speaks of God as 
sitting, standing, walking, seeing, 
hearing, and speaking, and alludes 
to His eyes, ears, and feet, must he 
regarded as a survival of a primi- 
tive tvq>e of faith. 

In its crudest foniis anthropo- 
morphism merits all the criticism 
that has been brought against it. 
“ The lions,” says Xenocrates, “ if 
they could have pictured a God 
would have fashioned him like a 
lion, the horses like a horse, the 
oxen like an ox.” “If a circle 
could think,” writes tSpinoza, “its 
God would take the form of a 
glorified circle.” The case against 
anthropomorphism goes too far 
when Theodore Parker will not 
allow the statement that God 
“ thinks ” and Matthew Arnold 
will not allow that He either 


*■ thinks or loves.” The dehuman- 
isation of God in some forms of 
modern philosophy is. indeed, a 
recoil to the other extreme. If 
man was created in the image of 
God. there must necessarily be 
points of contact and resemblance 
between the nature of God and the 
nature of man ; and if this is 
granted, some form of anthropo- 
morphism is inevitable. 

The term anthropomorphism is 
also used to describe the tendency 
of men to interpret the activity 
of animals, and even things, as 
if they were endowed with feelings, 
desires, and thoughts similar to 
those of human beings. 

Anthropophagi (Gr. aiithropors, 
man; phageui, to cat). Peoples 
who ate human flesh, the nomad 
Scythian Massagetae dwelling to 
the N.E. of the Caspian, des- 
cribed by Herodotus and other 
classical \mters ; thev consumed 
the flesh of old people. 

Anti. Tribe of South xA.merican 
Indian forest dwellers east of the 


Andes in south Peru. They and 
the Chunchos are a warlike out- 
post of the Guiana Arawak. The 
Incas established them in Anti- 
suyu. Of fine physique, thev wear 
woven ponchos, are skilied in 
metal work, and practise simple 
agriculture. 

Anti-Aircraft Command. 

Unit of the British army formed 
on April 1, 1939, with Lt .-Gen. 
Alan Brooke (afterwards F.M. 
Viscount xAlanbrooke) as c.-in-c. 
In July, Gen. 8ir P’rederick Pile 
took over the command, and held 
it until the end of the Second 
Great War in Europe. When war 
broke out in Sept. A.A. Command 
had 695 guns of all calibres and 
2,700 searchlights. Most of the 
guns were of 3-in. type equipped 
with \fickers predictor and Xo. 2 
height finder. The searchlights 
had 90- cm. lamps and a sound 
locator. The defences wore served 
by men of the Territorials. 

‘ By Sept., 1940, A.A. Command 
had deployed over the countrj 
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.•some 1,000 guns and ^,000 search- 
iights. Immediately the German 
afr attack on London started on 
Sept. 7, guns were hurried to the 
capital from all over Great Britain. 
With the development of new gun- 
nery techniques and new radar 
range-finding equipment, their 
effectiveness steadily improved, 
and during the winter of 1940-41 
A.A. guns accounted for vSO p.c. of 
the enemy aeroplanes destroyed 
at night. The number of search- 
lights in service, also fitted with 
radar, increased to nearly 7,000. 

As the need for men overseas 
increased, members of the A.T.S, 
served in A. A. Command posts, 
and from Jan., 1943, they were 
manned eiitiivly by the A.T.S. 
(to a total of '^74,000) and the 
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Home Guard ( 142,000 j. 

When the Germans began to 
bombard London with flying- 
h(jmb.s in Jmie, 1944, more than 
1,500 A. A. guns and nearly 500 
rocket projectors were moved into 
a belt along the south-east coast ; 
before the end of Aug. they were 
shooting down 70-S0 p.c. of all 

flying bombs 
entering thefr 
zone. Against 
the rockets 
discharged by 
the Germans 
from the 
Netherlands, 
A. A. proved 
ineffective; 
but before 
this bombardment ended radar 
had been developed which located 
the rockets on their Journey. 

The 3*7-in. gun was the main 
A.A. heavj’ armament during the 
war, reinforced b}^ a high velocity 
3’7-in. and by 4’5-in. and 5’25-iii. 
guns. A. A. light guns were the 
4U-mm. Bofors and several types 
of 20-mm. gun. From early in 
1943 rocket batteries, to a total of 
more than 1,000 twin rocket pro- 
jectors, were deployed for the de- 
fence of all the main cities. 

After the Second Great War, 
A. A. Command again became a 
Territorial unit until the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons led to its 
abolition in Dec., 1 054. 

Anti-Aircraft Weapons. De- 
fensive or offensive weapons de- 
signed to destroy attacking air- 
craft or to prevent their making a 
direct attack on a specific target. 
Defensive A.A. weapons include 
balloon barrages and smoke 
screens ; offensive weapons com- 
prise heavy and light high-altitude 
rapid-firing guns, and rockets and 
guided missiles. flee Artillery ; 
Guided IVIissiles ; Rocket "Weapons. 



Anti-Aircraft. Rockets being fired from a multiple-barrelled A.A. weapon on a 
mobile mounting. When the projectile was fired, its passage to the target was 
punctuated by a series of secondary explosions as the sueeessiye charges ignited 
Photo, British Official. Crown cupungJit reserved 


Antialcidas (4th century b.c.). 
Spartan diplomatist and general. 
He persuaded Tirihazus, 392 B.c., 
and Artaxerxes II, 3SS b.c., that 
Persian interests were closer to 
those of Sparta than to those of 
Athens. He an'anged a Spartan- 
Persian alliance, blockaded the 
Hellespont, and forced Athens 
with her allies to agree to the peace 
which bears his name, 380 b.c., 
by which the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor were ceded to Persia. His 
la.st diplomatic mission to Persia 
failed and he committed suicide, 
307 B.c. 

Antiarchi. Group of extinct 
fish-like animals belonging to the 
class Aphetohyoidea 

Anti-Atlas. Mountain plateau 
of S.W. Morocco. Its average f le- 
vation is about 10,000 ft. The 
Wady Draa is parallel to the S. face, 
which drops abruptly to the Sahar- 
an lowland ; the W. end is Cape 
Nun. The plateau is separated 
from the Great Atlas by a depres- 
sion of w’hich the sea end forms 
the shore of Agadir Bay. 

Antibes. Seaport of France in 
the department of Alpes Maritimes, 
13 m. by rly. S.W. of Nice. A 
picturesque old town, the ancient 
Antipolis founded by Greeks from 
Marseilles in the 4th century b.c., 
it was later a Roman settlement. 
On the frontier of Savoy, it was 
fortified by Henry IV, the defen- 
sive works being extended later by 
Vauban ; only the Fort Carre and 
the sea front remain. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, when a general, en- 
trusted with the defence of the 
coast, brought his family here. The 
old house where Madame Laetitia 
and her children lived on the young 
generaTs scanty pay still exists. 
After the fall of Robespien-e, Bona- 


parte was impristtnrd for a time in 
the Fort Carre. The 16th-ecntury 
castle of the Grimaldis is a 
museum which contains Gallo- 
Romaii antiques as well as pic- 
tures, drawings, gouaches, plates, 
and vases hv Picasso. The chief 
industries are fishing and the mak- 
ing of perfumes from flowers 
specially cultivated in the neigh- 
boui’hood. Pop. (1954) 27,(>64, 

Antibiotics. Substances having 
a marked antibacterial action 
which are produced naturally bj’ 
living organism, e.g. certain 
moulds ; several are widely used 
in medical practice for the treat- 
ment of infections. The first to be 
discovered, and the best known, is 
penicillin (g^.r.). Synthetic drugs 
with a similar action are called 
chemotherapeutics ; but treat- 
ment either with these or with anti- 
biotics is for convenience called 
chemotherapy. 

As early as 1877, Pasteur (1822- 
95) and J. F. Joiibert (1834-1910) 
reported that the anthrax bacillus 
would not grow in the presence of 
certain contaminating organisms 
which had developed in their 
media ; the word antibiosis ” 
(against life) was used to describe 
this effect. During the next 50 
years a number of other organisms 
with an antibiotic action on 
disease-causing bacteria were dis- 
covered and investigated ; but 
attempts to make clmical use of 
substances produced by these or- 
ganisms met with little success ; 
the reactions in the body were apt 
to be much less marked than they 
had been in experimental cultures, 
and the medical profession lost 
interest in them. Even after (Sir) 
Alexander Fleming observed in 
1928 the remarkable effects on 
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some bacterisj of £i mould identified 
as PenlcilUum chrysof^um-noia- 
tuw^ nothing effective 'vvas done 
to make practical use of tlie ob- 
servation until war produced con- 
ditions of need that led to inten- 
sive research in this field, as in 
others, and to the isolation in 
19-1-0 by a group of scientists 
working at Oxford of the pure 
active principle concerned, which 
was named pciiicilliu . Penicillin 
proved to have a high anti- 
bacterial value and a remarkable 
freedom from toxicity ; hut it 
was not effective against gram- 
negative bacteria or the viruses, 
and this stimulated search both 
in the U.K. and the U.S.A. for 
other antibiotics that would he 
effective against penicillin-resist- 
ant organisms. One large group 
of substances, consisting primarily 
of polypeptides (which are inter- 
mediate in complexity between 
proteins and amino acids), was 
found to be very active against 


many bacteria. Unfortunately all 
exce'pt one are too toxic for inocu- 
lation : and administration by the 
mouth, which would be harmless, 
would also be ineffectual, for they 
would be broken down in the 
alimentary canal In’ the action 
of the digestive juices. They 
therefore had no practical value 
except for external use. 

A large collection of other very 
diverse substances was also ex- 
amined. Many resemble penicillin 
in their action against bacteria ; 
hut most of them produce unfor- 
tunate side-effects, varying in 
seriousness, and bacteria readily 
develop strains resistant to most 
of them. (U]3 to 1955 no bacteria 
had produced strains resistant to 
penieilUn, udth the exception of a 
few staphylococci. 1 

From all these other moulds, 
four substances of real clinical 
value emerged and were produced 
on an industrial scale. They arc 
Streptomycin, Chhirotetracycline 


antibiotics 


(also called Aureoinyein Uxv- 
tetracycline (better known in the 
U.K. by the trade name Terra- 
mycin "), and Chloramphenieol 
(trade name “ (liloromycetin *') 
iqq.v.). Most of the bacteria and 
some of the rickettsiae and viruses 
which cause disease in man are 
susceptible to the action of one 
or another of these agents. Some 
infectious oi'ganisms, however, like 
those causing diphtheria and tet- 
anus, produce their results by 
releasing poisonous substances into 
the body while they are alive. 
The application of antibiotics may 
then reiiKjve the cause of the 
poison (/.c. it will kill the bacteria 
and prevent the liberation of 
further poison), but toxin which 
has alrea-dy been jiroduced must 
be neutralised in other ways. In 
other diseases bacteria liberate 
toxins when they die, though not 
while they remain alive. When 
thi.s ha]) pens the application of 
drugs to kill the bacteria will 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CERTAIN ANTIBIOTICS 


DISEASE 

ORGANISM 

PEN 

STM 

CPI. 

CTC 

OTC 

Epidemic typhud 

R ieJeetta ia proivazek i i 


— 

( -h 4- ) 

(-4-4) 

(4 4) 1 

\ 

Typhoid. J 

enteric fevers j 

1 

Salmonella typlii 

— 

(L) 

+ ^\- 

4- 

( + + ) 

Salmonella pnmtyphi A 


(L) 

(-4+) 

4- 

(4 4) 

Salmonella paratyphi B 


( + ) 

(-4 4-) 

4- 

(4 4) 

DyM'iitery (biieillary) 

Shigella dysenteriae 

— 

( “!- 4" ) 

(-f-h) 

(4- -4 ) 

4" 4 

Pneumonia 

Klebsiella pneumoniae 


( + 4- ) 

+ 4- 

( + + ) 

4 4 

Urinary infections 

Escherichia coU 

— 


4- 4- 

+ 4- 

44 1 

Whooping cough 

Haemophilus pertussis 


+ 

-1' 4- 

4- 

44 

Respiratory infections 

H aemophilus i nfiuen zae 


(4-4-) 

g. p. 

4- -4 

4 4 

Undiilant fever 

Brucella melitensis 


( + +) 

_1_ p 


4 4 

Plagiie 

Pasfeurella pestis 

( + ) 

(++) 

4- -4 


4 4 

Pyogenic and urinary infections 

Pseudomonas pyocyanea 

— 

(4-4-) 


— 

(4 4) 

Cholera 1 

Vibrio comma 

— 

(-I-) 

(-h) 

(+) 

(4) 

Goiiorrlioea 

Neiserria gonorrhoeae 

+ + 

“h -f 

+ -4 

(4-4) 

44 

AhMcesses, carlamdcs, etc. 

Staphylococcus aureus 


(4-4-) 

( 4" 4- ) 

"t- 4 

4 4 

1 Pneumonia 

Biplococcus pneumoniae 



4- "4 


4 4 

Scarlet fever, tonsillitis, er^’sipelas 

Streptococcus pyogenes 

+ -f 

„ 

-4 

+ 4“ 

4 4 

Diphtheria 

Corynebacterium d iphtheriae 

( "1" 4- ) 

( + ) 


+ 

4 4 

Wound infections * 

1 (gas gangrene, tetC" nils, etc.) i 

l 

Clostridium wekhii 


— 


4 4 

+ .f 

Clostridium, tetani, etc. 


— 


4 4 

4 4 

i TIlberculo^is 

( 

Mycobacterium tuberculosis 

— 

4- p 

— 

— 

4 

1 

j Leprosy 

Mycobacterium leprae 

0 

( + + ) 

0 

0 

0 

1 Sj’piiilis 

Treponema pallidum 

4~ 4- 


+ 4" 

4 4 

44 

Yaws 

Treponema pertenue 

4_ 

•4" 4- 

4- 4* 

4 4 

44 

Jaundice (infectious) 

Leptospira icier ohaemorrhagiae 

(4-+) 

4- 

0 

4 4 

0 


PEN = Penicillin CTC = C'hloTotetracyeliiie -H + = Effective clinically + = Active in 

STM = Streptomycin OTC = Oxytctracycline (-4- -f)— Sometimes effective clinicany ” = Inactive 

CPL = Cliloramphenicol ( -1- ) = Sometimes active in oitro O = Unknown 
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result ill an acute toxaemia, and 
it is essential that the infectious 
aaeiit should be disposed of m 
Stases, or that precautions should 
be taken to neutralise the effects 
of the poison - 

The way in which antibiotics 
produce their effect is not well 
understood, though some con- 
flusions have been reached. ^ In 
laboratory test tanks, penicillin is 
lethal only to growing bacteria ; 
those which are not actiyely grow'- 
ins are merely mhibited. If the 
drug has similar effects in living 
tissue, then it cannot eradicate the 
causativ'e organism of a disease un- 
aided ; the natural defeiu^es of the 
body (phagocytosis and antibody 
formation ) must also assist. Thus 
application of cliemotherapy to 
elderly people whose vitality is at 
a low'level is often much less than 
to younger patients whose natural 
defence mechanisms are function- 
ing efficiently. The principle un- 
derlying the action of chemothera- 
peutic agents is p)robably com- 
petition with the infecting organ- 
ism for substances that are essen- 
tial to metabolism. The resulting 
breakdown! or blockage of one or 
more cellular enzjmie systems of 
the microbe causes its death, or 
prevents it from grow'ing or multi- 
plying. When organisms prove 
resistant, either the essential 
enzyme systems are not suscep- 
tible to blockage or disruption by 
antibiotics, or else the microbe 
may possess the power to inacti- 
vate or destroy the antibiotic. For 
instance. Bacterium coJi synthesises 
an enzjnne called penicillinase 
which destroys penicillin. 

In an entirely different field, it 
has been found that for certain 
species of farm animals, notably 
pigs and poultry, the addition of 
small quantities of antibiotics to 
the food produces increased growth 
rate and more efficient utilisation 
of feeding stuffs, apparently with- 
out any iU effects. Consult Anti- 
biotics, Sir Howard Florey, E. B. 
Chain, and others, 1949 : The 
Clinical Application of Antibiotics 
(Penicillin), Sir How’ard Florey, 
1952 ; Antibiotics, Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, 1952. 

Antibody. Modified serum pro- 
tein which is produced by certain 
tissues (e.g. the lymphatic glands) 
of the higher animals and man in 
response to the introduction into 
the body of antigenic substances 
(see Antigen). Many different 
antibodies are known, their nature 
depend mg on the type of antigen 
which provokes antibody forma- 
tion. Their importance lies in the 
fact that they will react chemically 


wdth the antigens responsible for 
their manufacture. By reaetinc 
with the antigens of harmful 
organisms (e.g. bacteria), they can 
cause the death or inactivation of 
such organisms. Antibody forma- 
tion is therefore the body's chief 

ft. 

defence against micro-organisms 
causing infection or disease. 

Antichrist (Gr. anti, against or 
in place of ; Christos, Christ). 
Term used in the JST.T. (1 John 2 
and 4; and 2 John) to denote 
one w'ho denies the truth of the 
Incarnation. Paul had already 
(2 Thess. 2) spoken of the man 
of sin ” who should precede the 
(lay of the Lord, and this man of 
sin is identified with the Antichrist. 
Allusion to the coming of false 
Christs may also be found in the 
Gospels (Matt. 24 ; l^Iark L*! : 
Luke 21). 

The earlv Latin fathers and 
many later commentators decided 
that S. Paul held Antichrist to be 
the main obstacle to the setting up 
of C’hrist's Kingdom on earth. 
That S. Paul meant by Antichrist 
a particular Roman 
emperor — e.g. Cal- 
igula or Nero — is a 
later interpretation 
not found before the 
17th century. At the 
Reformation the papacy (not the 
person of the pope) was identified 
with Antichrist by Luther, Calvin, 
and Zwringli, and also by Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, and other Pro- 
testant apologists. As^ late as 
1861 Lutherans maintained that 
the papacy became Antichrist .i.B. 
607, when Pope Boniface III was 
entitled Head of AU the Churches. 

Anticipation. Term in English 
law^ Formerly property could be 
given to a married w'oman in such 
a way that during the lifetime of 
her husband she could enjoy only 
the income ; she could not sell or 
change the property. This w'as to 
protect her from squandering the 
property and so being left penni- 
less, and also from being induced 
by the “ kicks or kisses ” of her 
husband to dispose of it for his 
benefit. Changing social condi- 
tions led to a change in the law. 
By acts of parliament passed in 
1935 and 1949, all restraints on 
anticipation were abolished. 

Anticlimax. Device in literary 
composition or rhetoric whereby 
emphasis of expression, conveying 
ever-increasing intensity, suddenly 
drops to an unexpect^Iy weak 
conclusion. For unintentional 
anticlimax, Bathos. 

Antidine. Geological name for 
an upfold of Wded rocks. The top 
of the arch of the upfold is called 


the crest, and from it the two 
limbs of the fold inelint; doTO- 
wurds on either side. The oidesi, 
originally lowest, bed of rock is 
found at the inmost part of the 
fold, wTapped round by succes- 
sively younger layers. Mlien such 
a fold is newly erected, by lateral 
pressure within the earth's crust, 
and then raised to form part of a 
land area, erosion of the fold fir^t 
strips layers from near the crest, 
so that older rocks appear as a 
core surrounded bv eoncentrie 
layers of younger rooks. 

An imaginary plane wliich bi- 
sects the angle between the limbs 
of the anticline is called the axial 
plane. When the axial plane is 
vertical the fold U symmetrical, 
wiieii inclined the fold is inclined 
or uiis\’mmetrieal. When traced 
along the axial plane an anticline 
may die out, the limbs converging 

plane 



together and incUiiing, or pitching, 
downwards, as in the diagram, so 
that the formation resembles an 
inverted canoe. 

AnM.coagixlail.ts. Substances 
used to prevent blood dotting or 
to help to disperse a clot, as in the 
treatment of thrombosis or during 
some surgical operations. The 
most favoured is heparin, the 
natural anticoagulant substance 
occurring in the blood of mammals 
and other animals. Substitutes 
for this are dextran sulphate, 
made from the complex carbo- 
hydrate dextran, a product of 
fermentation of milk, molasses, 
etc., by bacteria of the genus 
Leuconmioc ; and synthetic di- 
coumarol, a substance originally 
found in rotting sweet clover and 
responsible for a fatal haemor- 
rhagic disease in cows consuming 
excessive quantities of it. 

Anti-Coimixtera Pact. Agree- 
ment directed against the Comin- 
tern (q.v.), the Communist Inter- 
national operating from Moscow. 
It was concluded Nov. 25, 1936, 
between Nazi Germany and Japan; 
Italy Joined it on Nov. 6, 1937. 
The* ortginal signatories of the pact 
made an agreement to inform 
each other of the activities of the 
Communist International, to con- 
sult each other on the necessary 
protective measures, and to carry 
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out such measures in close co- 
operation. Other countries ‘hvhose 
permanent peace was menaced by 
the seditious work of the Com- 
munist International ” were in- 
vited to join ; and in 1939 Man- 
chukuo, Hungary, and Spain ac- 
cepted the invitation. After the 
Nazi-Soviet agreement of Aug. 23, 
1939, was made, the pact was in 
abeyance, for its ideological basis 
had" been removed ; but after the 
German invasion of Russia, June 
22, 1941, it was revived, and Nazi- 
dominated governments of Europe 
— Denmark, Finland, Slovakia, 
Croatia, Rumania, and Bulgaria — 
as well as the Japanese- controlled 
government in Nanking, signified 
their adherence. See also Axis. 

Anticosti. Island of Canada. 
Situated in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, it is part of Quebec pro- 
vince, is 122 m. long by 30 m. 
broad, and has an area of 2,600 scp 
m. The N. coast has limestone 
cliffs, the S. is low and dangerous. 
The island was leased in 1895 to 
M. Menier, a Frenchman, w’ho 
developed it as a bird and wild- 
life sanctuary. It later became a 
sportsmen's reserve. 

Anticyclone. Meteorological 
term for the type of pressure dis- 
tribution in which the isobars 
form closed curves, and atmo- 
spheric pressure is highest at the 
centre and diminishes towards the 
margins. The movement of air is 
in the reverse direction to that in a 
cyclone or depression. Towards 
the centre of the system the air is 
usually stiU, but nearer the mar- 
gins the winds — ^which are rarely 
more than light, since the pressure 
differences are not great, and 
therefore do not give such steep 
gradients as in cyclones — blow 
spirally outwards, in a clockwise 
cbrection in the northern hemi- 
sphere, in comformity with Buys- 
Ballot's Law (g.r.). In the south- 


ern hemisphere the direction is in 
the opposite sense. 

Anticyclones are generally re- 
garded as bringers of fine or fair 
weather, and are marked as a rule 
by absence of rain, though in a land 
area surrounded by sea, e.g. the Brit- 
ish Isles, drizzle is not uncommon, 
and appreciable rain may fall on 
and near the coasts. The almost 
cloudless anticyclone, with con- 
siderable range of temperature, 
predominates in the British Isles 
in spring and summer, the over- 
cast or foggy one with usually 
small temperature range in late 
autumn and winter. 

There are two extensive belts of 
anticyclones (approx, lat. 30° N. 
and 30° 8.) which almost com- 
pletely encircle the earth and are 
more or less permanent, moving 
slightly northwards and south- 
wards with the sun. In general, the 
hot deserts lie in these regions. In 
the N. hemisphere in summer an 
anticyclone centres near the Azores 
and intermittentlj'' spreads as far 
as S. England : in winter the 
Siberian anticyclone is accom- 
panied by intense cold and the 
fringe of it sometimes reaches 
England. In the S. hemisphere, 
anticyclones move steadily from \V. 
to E. between the trade winds and 
westerlies. 

Normally the area covered bv an 
anticyclone is larger than that of 
the average depression, and the 
rate of travel of an anticyclone is 
much slower. At times anti- 
cyclones may remain virtually 
stationary for 10 days and more. 
In an anticyclone, subsidence of 
the upper layers occurs gradually, 
the air becoming heated by com- 
pression, adiabatically, resulting 
in the formation of inversions of 
temperature. Two kinds of anti- 
cyclones may be distinguished 
generally ; those that are cold and 
those that are warm. Cold anti- 



showing the pnnciple of this type of pressure distribution, 
body of air rotating clockwise and radiating outwards, as indicated by 
the arrows. Anticyclones are generally regarded as bringers of good weather 


cyclones are formed when air over' 
a restricted area is cooled from 
below ; they are relatively shallow 
as pressure decreases rapidly with 
height in cold air [e.g. the Siberian 
winter high ” is not usually de- 
tected above the 6,000 ft. level). 
Waiin i^e.g. snh-tropical) anti- 
cyclones are deep systems, and 
high pressure prevails far up into 
the atmosphere ; although warmer 
than their environment at lower 
levels, they are actually colder in 
the stratosphere, which is higher 
and colder than the normal for'the 
latitude and the time of the year. 
The excess of surface pressure in 
an anticyclone of this kind is thus 
due to the excess of cold, dense, 
relatively heavy air at hif^h 
levels. 

Antietam. River of the U.S.A. 
It rises in the Allegheny Mts. in 
Pennsylvania, and flows Sb through 
Maryland to the Potomac. It was 
the scene of a battle, 8ept. 16-17, 
1862, during the Civil War. 

Antifreeze. Substance added 
to liq^uid to prevent its freezing. 
It is used in the radiators of in- 
ternal-combustion engines to pre- 
vent damage by frost. The most 
satisfactory anti-freeze substances 
are alcohol, glycerin, and ethylene 
glycol. All these are miscible with 
water in all proportions, and the 
addition of any one of them to 
water considerably lowers its 
freezing point. It is usual to add a 
rust inhibitor to commercial anti- 
freeze fluids. The following figures 
show the percentage by volume of 
glycerin, ethylene glycol, and 
alcohol reepured to give protection 
from freezing at slated tempera- 
tures : glycerin^ 32 p.c.,-}- UE F. ; 
40 p.c., 0° F. ; 47 p.c*., — 10° F. ; 
53 p.c., - 20° F. ; 57 p.c., - 30° 
F. ; ethylene ghjenl, 25 p.c., + 
10° F. ; 33 p.e., 0° F. ; 39 p.c., 
-10° F. ; 45 p.c., - 20° F. ; 50 
p.c., — 30° F. ; alcohol, 20 p.c., 
0° F. ; 40 p.c., — 22° F. ; 60 p.c., 
- 56° F. 

Antigen. A substance which, 
when accidentally or artificially in- 
troduced into the body of a human 
being or other animal, w'ill initiate 
the formation of a special protein, 
the antibody {q^v.) ; this then 
reacts chemically with the antigen 
and so “ neutralises ” it. Antigens 
are usually proteins of high mole- 
cular weight, but a few other sub- 
stances possess similar properties. 
A great many different antigens are 
known, each of which will initiate 
the formation of the specific anti- 
b ody . Most antigens are attached to 
the cell membranes of bacteria and 
to almost all types of animal cells. 
When such a cell is introduced 





into another body, the neutrali- 
sation " of the antigens by the 
antibodies will often result in the 
death of that cell. With bacteria 
and other harmful organisms this 
is clearly of the utmost import- 
ance. 

Even within each species there 
are many different antigens— so 
nianv that in man and the higher 
animals each individual (with the 
exception of identical twins) has 
its own unique set. With very 
rare (and. when they happen, 
disastrous) exceptions, an indi- 
vidual will never produce anti- 
bodies against its own proteins. 
But when tissues are surgically 
transferred from one person to 
another, the production of anti- 
bodies will almost invariably be 
responsible for the death ot the 
transplanted tissue. To overcome 
this hazard in blood transfusion, 
each donor is carefully selected to 
have the same blood group, i.e. the 
same red cell antigens, as the 
recipient. 

.^tigone. In Greek legend, 
the daughter of Oedipus, king of 
Thebes. W^ken her father, blinded 
by his own hand, had to leave 
Thebes, Antigone was his faithful 
companion until his death at 
Colonus. For her disobedience in 
burying the corpse of her brother 
Polyneices, which had been for- 
bidden by Creon, king of Thebes, 
Antigone was immured in an 
underground cave, where she 
hanged herself. Antigone’s tragic 
story is the subject of the Antigone 
of Sophoclrs, and she figures in 
plays by Aeschylus and Euripides. 

Antigenus (c. 380-301 b.c.). 
General of Alexander the Great. 
On the death of Alexander in 323 
the provinces of Greater Phr 3 ’gia, 
Lycia, and Pampbylia were as- 
signed to him, and after the 
death of Antipater in 319 he 
planned to make himself master of 
Asia. This led to a series of wai*s 
against the other generals of 
Alexander, and though by 306 
Antigonus felt sufficiently sure of 
his position to assume the title of 
king of Asia, he was defeated and 
slain at the battle of Ipsus in 
Phrygia five years later. 

Antigua. Island of the British 
W. Indies. It has an area of 108 
sq. m. and is, with Barbuda and 
Redonda, one of the four presi- 
dencies of the Leeward Islands. 
It has a rugged and irregular coast, 
fertile soU, and several good 
anchorages, the best being English 
Harbour and St. John, the capital. 
It is an episcopal see and the seat 
of government of the Leeward 
Islands, and it produces salt, 







cotton, pineapples, 
molasses, and 
rum. Discovered 
by Columbus 
in 1493, it was 
settled in 1632 by 
the British, by 
whom it was finally 
acquired in 1667. 

At English Harbour 
dockyard, built 1725 
during the French 
Wlars, Xelson Uved 
1785-87 when com- 
manding the Lee- 
wards Is. station. 

Antigua, British West Indies. Antiguans with cattle 
Auxigua. bred from government owned sires 

former capital of 

Guatemala, 15 in. "W.S.Wh by road not to calculate antilogarithms for 
from Guatemala city. It stands oneself but to consult tables, 
at 5,000 ft. at the foot of three Antimony (symbol Sb, Latin 
volcanoes rising to 13,000 ft. In stihium). Metal having a bluish- 
1773 almost every building but the silvery colour and a flaky crystal- 
cathedral was destroyed by an line structure, showing beautiful 
earthquake. Pop. (1950) 10,691. facets on fracture. It is a chemical 
Anti- Jacobin, The. Weekly element. Atomic no. 51 ; atomio 
newspaper, published for a few weight 121-76; specific gravity 
months in 1797-98. Its main oh- 6*72-6-S6 ; melting point 630° C. 
ject w'as to ridicule the democratic It volatilises at a white heat, but 
opinions of Fox and other ^Yhigs. in a current of hydrogen distils 
William Gifford was its editor, and readily. In a stream of oxygen or 
its most brilliant contributor w’as on ignited charcoal in air it burns 
George Canning. with a brilliant w'hite light, giving 

Anti-Lebanon ok. Anti-Liba- off copious fumes which settle in 
Kus. A nit. range of the Levant, a fine dust (antimony trioxide). 
Lying E. of, and parallel with, the commonly described as “ flowers of 
Lebanon range, between Homs antimony.” The metal does not 
and Damascus, it is traversed by a rust or tarnish except slightly in 
branch rly. from the latter cit^^ to air, but if exposed while in a state 
Beirut. The Anti-Lebanon ex- of fusion it quickly oxidises, 
tends about 90 m. and rises to It dissolves in strong hydro- 
some 9,150 ft. in Mt. Hermon. chloric acid and in concentrated 

Antilles. Name sometimes sulphuric acid. Nitric acid, even 
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branch rly. from the latter cit^^ to air, but if exposed while in a state 
Beirut. The Anti-Lebanon ex- of fusion it quickly oxidises, 
tends about 90 m. and rises to It dissolves in strong hydro- 
some 9,150 ft. in Mt. Hermon. chloric acid and in concentrated 

Antilles. Name sometimes sulphuric acid. Nitric acid, even 
given to the West Indies, usually if very dilute, also dissolves it. 
excluding the Bahamas. They The extraction of the metal from 
are divided into two groups : the its principal ores is simple, but 
Greater Antilles are the four large usually involves several processes, 
islands of Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Crude metal may be obtained in 


and Puerto Rico, with adjacent 
smaller islands. The Lesser An- 
tilles include the Vfrgin Islands, 
the Windward and Leeward Is- 
lands, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Tobago, Trinidad, Curasao, Aruba, 
and Bonaire. The last three, to- 
gether with the small Dutch terri- 
tories in the Leeward Is., form the 
Netherlands Antilles. 

Antilocbus. In Greek legend, 
son of the venerable Nestor. He 
accompanied his father to the siege 


the first instance by a process of 
liquation, and the product refined 
in one of several ways into “ re- 
gulus,” which is the standard an- 
timony of commerce. The old Eng- 
lish method of obtaining the metal 
direct from stibnite consisted in 
smelting the ore with an alkaline 
flux (salt cake) and scrap iron in 
crucibles. WLen molten, the con- 
tents of the crucible were run. into 
conical moulds which gave when 
cool an impure antimony, a regulus. 


of Trov. where he was killed by and a slag of sulphide of iron. The 

" - * 0 ■_ nni 


Memnon or by Hector. 

Antilogaritluii. In mathema- 
tiCvS, the number which results 
when a base (usually 10) is raised 
to the power represented by a 
given logarithm. Thus, in the 
statement 2, *30103 is 

the logarithm of 2 and 2 is the 
antilogarithm of *30103, It is usual 


process is still in use. The regulus 
so obtained, as also regulus pre- 
pared in other w'ays, is refined by 
heating in crucibles with soda, 
common salt, and a certain amount 
of pure antimoiiial ore. The iron, 
which is usually the chief impurity, 
and other foreign metals present 
are oxidised and scorified, the 
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resnlting product being nearly pure 
antimony, containing 99 '6 of the 
metal and kno\\Ti as star ” anti- 
mony from the fact that the surface 
of the ingots or slabs when cool are 
beautifully figured with stars. 

The methods of extraction used 
in France, formerly the chief pro- 
ducer of antimony, and also where 
the ores contain appreciable quan- 
tities of arsenic, are more elaborate, 
and various furnaces are used. 

The principal uses of antimony 
in the arts are in the preparation 
of alloys, particularly Britannia 
metal, type metal, pewter, and 
anti-friction metals. Its peculiai 
value in the making of type metal 
lies m the hardness which it im- 
parts and the fact that it expands 
slightly on cooling and thus makes 
a very sharp and clearly defined 
cast. Its value for domestic arti- 
cles lies in its hardness and its re- 
sistance to corrosion or tarnishing. 
Alloys, B.g. hard lead, arc used in 
lead pipes, in the manufacture of 
shrapnel and shot, for battery 
plates, siphon taps, cable covering, 
and toys. 

Antimony is widely distributed 
in nature, ores occurring in about 
16 countries. China is the world’s 
largest supplier, producing 17,000 
tons in 1936. Other production 
figures for that vear (in tons) were : 
U.S.A., 9,000; Mexico, 7,000; 
Bolivia, 6,000 ; Yugoslavia, 2,000 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 1,000 ; Algeria, 
1,000 : Peru, 1,000. 

Antimony Compoimds. Three 
oxides of antimony, the tri oxide 
(Sb^Op). the tetroxide (Sb^O^j.and 
the peiitoxide (Sb^Og), are known. 
Antimony trioxide is found native, 
but is usually prepared by boiling 
powdered antimonj^ sulphide with 
hydrochloric and nitric acids until 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
pouring the liquid into a large 
volume of water, and washing the 
precipitate until it is free from acid. 
From it is prepared tartar emetic, 
used in medicine and as a mordant 
in dyeing and calico printing. The 
two chlorides of antimony are the 
trichloride (SbCi3) and the penta- 
ehloride (SbClg). 

Antimony trichloride is prepared 
by dissolving the sulphide in strong 
hydrochloric acid and evaporating 
the liquid to di^ess. The pasty 
mass obtained is known as butter 
of antimony, a name first applied 
to it by Basil Valentine. In con- 
centrated solution, butter of anti- 
mony is used in veterinary medicine 
as a caustic, and also for browmng 
rifie barrels. When this solution 
of antimony trichloride is poured 
into water, a white precipitate of 
ba.sic chloride is obtained, which 
as Powder of Algaroth was much 
employed m medicine towards the 


end of the 1 6th century by a Veron- 
ese physician named Algarotus. Of 
the two sulphides of antimony, 
antimony trisulphide (Sbj S^) is 
found in nature as antimony ore, 
and somewdiat resembles graphite 
in physical properties. As kohl , this 
native form has been used in the 
East from time immemorial for 
colouring the eyebrows and skin. 
It can also be prepared as a red 
powder by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen into a solution of an 
antimony salt. This form is for 
vulcanising rubber, in making 
fireworks, and as an ingredient in 
match-head composition. 

Kermes mineral or Carthusian 
powder, formerly of high repute as 
a febrifuge, is, from its method of 
preparation, a mixture oi antimony 
trisulphide and trioxide. Anti- 
mony cinnabar, used in painting, 
is an oxisiilphide. Schlippe’s salt, 
employed in photography, is made 
by warming antimony trisulphide 
with a strong solution of sodium 
sulphide. Antimony pentasulphide 
(Sb^ S5) or golden sulphide of 
antimony, made by boihng the tri- 
sulphide with sulphur and caustic 
potash, filtering, and precipitating 
with an acid, was formerly a 
favourite medicine. The organic 
compounds of antimony are of 
considerable importance in medi- 
cine as anthelmintic.? and in the 
treatment of tropical diseases. The 
symptoms of acute and chronic 
antimony poisoning are similar to 
those caused by arsenic. 

Antimony Ores. The chief ore 
of antimony is stibnite or anti- 
monite, which is a sulpliide of the 
metal. It also occurs in numer- 
ous associations with other metals 
— arsenic, lead, copper, iron, nickel, 
silver, and zinc. Stibnite is lead 
grey in colour, builds blade-like 
crystals, occurs in veins deposited 
from alkaline solutions, and is 
usually associated with quartz. It 
is found in China, Japan, Bohemia, 
Mexico, Corsica, America, and to a 
limited extent in Cornwall. The 
First Great War, by increasing 
demand and cutting off Continen- 
tal supplies, stimulated production 
in other regions, and the metal is 
now being worked in California, 
Nevada, Alaska, Mexico, Bolivia. 
Algeria, France. Italy, Spain, 
Canada, Germany, Hungary, and 
the Transvaal. ‘ 
Antinomianism (Gr. anti, in 
place of ; nomos, law). Term, 
fimt employed by Luther against 
Johannes Agricola, to express the 
doctrine that Christians being 
saved by faith alone are bound by 
no obligation to keep the law of 
God. An exaggerated view of S. 
PauFs teaching on justification by 
faith (Romans), and a reaction 


from Judaism, the tendency to 
antinomianism is found in early 
Gnostic sects and in later mystics 
It was fiercely maintained in 
Germany in the 16th century, and 
as fiercely opposed by Luther, and 
was rife in England at the time of 
the Commonwealth. 

The controversy was concerned 
with belief only, without reference 
to conduct, but from time to time, 
and especially in the case of the 
Anabaptists, antinomianism was 
pleaded in extenuation of the gross- 
est excesses, the argument being 
that since man is saved by his 
mental attitude, i.e. by hi.s accep- 
tance of the atonement of Christ, it 
is irrelevant what i.s done by the 
body. The doctrine was formally 
condemned by the Council of Trent, 
by Luther, and by the leading 
divines of the Church of England 
and Nonconformity. Its vitality 
is still seen in numerous societies 
formed to concentrate on thought 
and ignore rules of conduct and 
the external practices of religion. 
The real antithesis of antinomian- 
ism is formalism, which, again 
ignoring conduct, would practic- 
ally confine Christianity to the 
observances of ecclesiastical laws. 
See Anabaptists. 

Antinomy (Gr. anti, against ; 
notnos, law). Kant’s term for a 
system of two contradictory pro- 
position.?, each to all appearances 
equally valid. Thus, either of the 
propositions, “the world has a be- 
ginning in time and is limited as 
to space,” “ the world has neither 
beginning nor limits,” can he 
equally defended. See Logic. 

Antinous (d. a.d. 122). Favour- 
ite of the Roman emperor Hadrian. 
He was born at Glaudiopohs, in 
Bithjmia, and drowmed himself in 
the Nile at Besa. To signify his 
grief and perpetuate his memory, 
Hadrian enrolled Antinous among 



Antinous, favourite of the Roman 
emperor Hadrian 
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the sods, built temples and erected 
statues m his honour, of which a 
bust in the Vatican and a statue 
in the Capitoline museum are 
examples. Antinous also appears 
on coins and gems, and his name 
was given to a constellation. 

Antiocii or Antakya. Town 
of Turkey, in the vilayet of 
Hatay. It is on the left hank of 
the Orontes, about 60 m. W. of 
Al-ppo. Founded by Seleucus 
Xioator in 300 B.c. in memory of 
his father Antiochus, for a time it 
rivalled Rome in greatness. Called 
Antioch the Beautiful, it lay in a 
fertile plain 20 m. from the sea, 
and at its zenith had a popmlation 
of 500,000. It played a leading 
part in the early days of 


Antiochus. Name borne by 
thirteen Macedonian kings oi 
Syria of the house of the »Seieucidae 
early every king of the 
dynasty was named either Antio- 
chus or Seleucus. 

Antiopg. In Greek mythology, 
mother by Zeus of the twins 
Amphion and Zethus. vShe after- 
wards married Lveus, king of 
Thebes, but he tired of her and 
took Dirce to wife, the pair lieaping 
both insult and cruelty on Antiope. 
When her sons reached manhood 
and learned of the persecution of 
their mother, they killed Lycus 
and Dirce. 

Antio(|.iuE. Department of Col- 
ombia. It contains branches of 
the Cordilleras and is watered by 
the Gauca Magdalena and other 
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Antiocii, Turkey, on the Orontes, about sixty miles west oS Aleppo. Known as 
Antioch the Beautiful, it once rivalled Eome in its greatness 


Cimstiamty, and here the followers 
of Christ were first called Christians 
(Acts si, 26). Its bishops were 
patriarchs of the first rank, and for 
long it was the centre of missionary 
enterprise. Captured and destroyed 
by the Persians in a.d. 538, it was 
by the Arabs c. 638, from which 
time its decline dated. It pros- 
pered again under the Christians 
from 1098 to 1268, when it was 
taken by the Egyptian Bibars and 
gradually decayed. The modern 
town is a place of slight import- 
ance, trading in grain, silk, to- 
bacco, and cotton. Excavations 
carried out in Antioch and its 
suburb Daphne during 1931-39 
by a Franco- American expedition 
unearthed a series of remarkable 
Roman and Byzantine mosaics. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Antioch. Ancient city of PisidU 
founded, like Antioch in Turkey, 
by Seleucus Nicator. It was colon- 
ised under Augustus and received 
the name of Caesarea. S. Paul 
visited it (Acts 13 and 14). Its 
site is about 200 m. E. of Izmir. 


streams; its area is 25,419 sq. m. 
To the N- it extends to the Gulf of 
Darien. The mts. are forest-clad 
and rich in gold, silver, platinum, 
iron, coal, galena, and rock salt. 
(Jhief products are coffee, rubber, 
maize, timber, cotton, sugar-cane, 
and tobacco. The capital is 
Medellin. Pop. (1951) 1,570,197. 

Anti-paralxel. Term used in 
geometry. It denotes the figures 
created when lines cross others in 
such a way as to produce equal 
angles in a figure, but on contrary 
sides to what would have been the 
ca»se had the crossed lin^ been 

A 



are aim -parallel to A B and A C 
wiien the angle A C B equals the 
angle A X Y. See Geometry. 

Antiparos or Ollvp.os. "isianu 
in the Aegean Sea, one of the 
Cj^’clades. It is near Paros, hence 
the name, is S m. long by about 
3 ra. broad, and has a famous 
stalactite cavern. 

Antipater (d. 319 e.c.). General 
of Philip of Macedon and of 
Alexander the Great. When the 
latter embarked on his Persian 
campaign‘d he left Antipater be- 
hind as regent in which capacity 
he put down a Spartan revolt at 
Megalopolis in 33 J. After Alex- 
ander’s death he shared the 
government of ilacedonia with his 
son-in-law Cha terms, but the change 
inspired the Greeks with the hope 
of regaining their fieedom... For 
a time Antipater was hard pressed, 
but eventually he decisively de- 
feated the combined Greek forces 
at Craniion (322). After the mur- 
der of Perdiecas (321), he was de- 
clared regent of the empire at 
Triparadeisus in Syria. He died 
m Macedonia. 

Antipatky (Gr. anti, against ; 
pathO’S, feeling). The opposite of 
sympathy, - an iiislinctive. un- 
reasoning aversion to persons or 
things, physical or psychologicah 
In the first ease it is naturaJ, 
depending upon the pecuhar struc- 
ture of our senses ; in the second 
it is acquired, in most cases the 
result of the association of idea.^-. 
Certain persons cannot endure the 
smell of certain flowers ; Erasmus 
became iU if he smelt fi.sh. Many 
women and even men are alarmed 
at the sight of a mouse ; Lord Ro- 
berts had a great aversion to cats. 
The dog has a natural antipathy 
to the wolf and the cat, the bull 
and the turkey to the colour red 

Antipliiliis. A Greek painter 
Bom in Egypt, he flourished about 
330 B.c. Crossing to Macedonia, he 
lived at the capital, Pella- and is 
said to have painted the portraits 
of Philip and Alexander the Great. 
He later returned to Egypt, 
where he enjoyed the favour of 
Ptolemy I. He was Jealous of his 
great rival Apelles (g.r.), w'hom he 
accused of discreditable conduet. 
Ptolemy, having discovered that 
the charge was false, is said to have 
present^ Apelles with 100 talents 
(£20,000) and to have given him 
Antiphilus as a slave. 

Antlpkon (480-411 b.c.). One 
of the ten Attic orators. Bom 
at Rhamnus in Attica, he con- 
ducted a school of rhetoric which 
Thucydides the historian is said 
to have attended. 'Of ins fifteen 
extant speeches the majority were 
compost as models for pupils, 
the remainder for use by clients 
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in the law courts. Antiphon en- 
joyed a great reputation as orator, 
but his only known public speech 
is his own defence when arraigned 
after the fall of Th^' Four Hundred, 
Despite his eloquence, he was 
condemned and executed. Coyisulf 
Attic Orators, R. C. Jehh, 1876. 

Antiphonal (Gr. opposite; 
pJidne, Yoice). Music in which ef- 
fects of response arc used. Officiant 
and choir, soloists and choir, or a 
divided choir, may be employed 
this object. Antiphonal sing- 
ing is heard in the chanting of the 
Psalms in the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican Churches, where alternate 
verses or half- verses are allotted 
to opposite sides of the choir. 

Antipodes (Gr. anti, against : 
pedes, feet). Geographical term 
meaning directly opposite each 



Antipodes. Map indicating the anti- 
podal relation of London and W. Europe 
to New Zealand 


other. Points are antipodal to 
each other when they are at oppo- 
site ends of a straight line join- 
ing the points and also passing 
thorough the centre of the earth. 
Thus one point is as far jSI'. of the 
equator as the other is S., while 
each is separated from the other 
by 180^ of longitude. Although 
the longitude of New Zealand is 
roughly that of a land antipodal 
to the British Isles, the R. of 
Britain is some 1,100 m. farther 
from the equator than the N. of 
New Zealand. 

Antipodes Islands. Group of 
uninhabited rocky isles in the S. 
Pacific. They belong to, and are 
about 480 m. S.E. of, New Zealand. 

Antipope. Pope set up in oppo- 
sition to the canonically elected 
pontiff. The Roman " Catholic 
Church recognizes an unbroken 
series of true popes ; any opposi- 
tion clerics for whom tfie title is 
claimed are accounted antipopes. 

Felix, in the 4th century, is 
often wrongly called the first anti- 


pope. He was intruded during the 
exile of Liberiiis, but was canonised 
as a saint. The last was Felix V, 
Amadeus of Savoy, who was elected 
by the Council of Basel in the 15th 
century, in opposition to Eugeniiis 
IV. bn the death of Eugenins 
Nicholas V was elected, and during 
his pontificate Felix resigned his 
claim. The Great Schism began in 
1378 with the election of the anti- 
pope Clement \TI in opposition to 
ITrban Yl. Clement’s successor 
bore the name of Benedict XIII. 
In 1409 the Council of Pisa declared 
the deposition of both Benedict and 
the opposition pope Gregory XTI, 
hut neither would resign, and after 
a short interval John XXIII was 
appointed. The contest between 
the three popes was settled at the 
Council of Constance, which elected 
Martin V in 1417. 

Antipyrm. Antipyretic and 
analgesic drug introduced into 
medicine in 1884. A white crystal- 
line powder, chemically a phenyl - 
pyrazolone derivative, it is also 
known as phenazone. 

Antiquaries of London, So- 
ciety OF. English learned society, 
founded in 1707, granted a royal 
charter in 1751. It ranks in age and 
dignity next to the Royal Society, 
anditspresidentis an official trustee 
of the British Museum. The offices 
are at Burlington House, London, 
W, Its library, containing some 
150,000 British and foreign books 
and peiiodicals deahng with anti- 
quarian and archaeological studies, 
is available for fellows (F.S.A.). 
Its publications are Archaeologia, 
since 1770 ; and The Antiquaries 
Journal. 

Antiquaries, Society of. A 
Scottish learned society, founded 
in Edinburgh in 1780. The 
fellows at once began the forma- 
tion of a museum, primarily to 
illustrate Scottish history. In 1856 
this was presented to the public, 
and has been since maintained as 
the National Museum of Anti- 
quities of Scotland. The fellows 
are described as F.S.A.Scot. 

Antiquary, The. Third of the 
Waverley Novels and Scott’s own 
favourite. It was published in 
May, 1816. “ There is assuredly,” 
writes Lockhart, “ no one of all 
Scott’s works on wliich more of 
his own early associations have 
left their image.” The book gives 
a picture of hfe in Forfarshire 
(Angus) in the last decade of the 
ISth century, and is notable for 
some of the most effective of 
Scott’s creations — Jonathan Old- 
buck, the bachelor antiquary ; 
Edie Ochiltree, the garrulous but 
shrewd old gaberlunzie man ; the 


gloomy Glenallans, the tragic 
Mucklebackits, and others. 

Antique. Term used for a 
piece of furniture or an object of 
art of which the chief value and 
interest lie in its age. The term 
has no strict meaning, hut it is 
of practical interest to those who 
may wish to import old things 
from one country to another. 
Under British customs regula- 
tions, duty is not charged on 
goods (wines and spirits excepted) 
made more than one hundred 
years before importation. Under 
U.S. customs regulations, objects 
made before 1830 are not liable 
to customs duty on importation 
into the U.S.A. 

Antirrhinum or Snapdragon. 
Antiridiiniun majus is a perenniai 
herb of the family ScrophnlariaGeae, 
a native of Europe. The variable 
leaves are more or less lance- 
shaped. The tubular flowers are 
purplish-red and closed by the 
compression of the rounded upper 
lip. Garden antirrhinums are 
cultivated forms, and white, 
yellow, crimson, or variegated 



Antirrhinum. Fine blooms of the 
variety known as Royal Rose 


in colour. The only native 
British species, A. oroniium, is 
found ^mainly in cornfields. 

Antisana. Active volcano of 
the Andes in Ecuador. It is 35 m. 
S.E. of Quito, and is 19,000 ft. 
high. On its slopes is one of the 
highest inhabited villages in the 
world, Taniho de Antisana, 12,400 
ft. above sea level. 

Anti-Semitism. Modern term 
for that open hostility to the Jews 
which has existed in varying 
degree in every country where they 
have been found since the^ 4th 
century a.d. The word Semite is 
commonly regarded in Europe^ as 
equivalent to Jew, the only Semitic 
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people who hare found a perman- 
ent home in Europe being the 
Jews. While the question of 
religion had some relation to the 
hostility to the Jew in the earlier 
Middle" Ages, the basis of anti- 
semitism has been in the main 
economic and social i in its modem 
form it is political, economic, and, 
most of all, racial. 

The argument of the anti- 
semite is that the Jew, 
always of alien 
race, cannot be 
absorbed into 
national life ; 
and that, since he 
naturally puts 
the welfare of his 
own race before 
that of the coun- 
try of his adop- 
tion, he should be 
excluded from all 
share in the 
government o f 
that country. 

The answer o f 
the Jew to this 
contention is that 
he has always 
proved himself a 
loyal, law-abid- 
ing, and indus- 
trious citizen in 

whatever land he has settled, and 
that the international character of 
his community does not conflict 
with national duty. Anti-semite 
outbreaks in Eastern Europe were 
largely the result of the indebted- 
ness of the people to the Jewish 
moneylenders, the latter having 
acquired a hold on the land of the 
peasants as security for loans. 

As an organized political move- 
ment anti-semitism dates from 
the latter half of the 19th century. 
In Germany, France, Austria, and 
Holland it wms directed to exclud- 
ing the Jew from political rights. 
In Russia, Rumania, and Poland 
it wa« displayed in violent attacks 
upon his person and property. 
In 1873, during a time of German 
financial crisis, a Hamburg journal- 
ist, WiDieliu Marr, published a 
pamphlet called The Victory of 
Judaism Over Germanism, which 
became the basis of an organized 
anti-Semitic movement, attracting 
a considerable strength of clerical 
and conservative support. It 
died down some years later after 
certain scandals in which the 
leaders were involved. Many 
potential supporters were also 
horrified by events in Russia, 
where extensive savage pogroms 
took place in 1881, hundreds of 
Jews being robbed and murdered. 
Almost simultaneously anti- 


semitic outbreaks occurred in 
Austria and Hungary. In France 
the movement reached its height 
in the trial and conviction of 
Alfred Dreyfus {q.v.). 

After the Russian revolution of 
1917 many people professed to see 
in the new Bolshevik government 
a Jewish conspiracy to overthrow 
Christian civilization. The W’ork, 
Protocols of the Leaders of Zion, 
purported to be the minutes of a 



Anti-semitism. Jewish husband and wife wearing the 
yellow Star of Judah which was enforced in Germany in 
the Second Great War 


secret conference of leading Jew^s 
at which a plan of world domina- 
tion was drawn up. This was 
exposed as a forgery in 1921, but 
Nazi Germans later accepted its 
authenticity as justification for 
their own crimes. 

Anti-semitism bad returned to 
Europe with renewed violence on 
the rise of Hitler to power in 1933. 
Hitler was a lifelong Jew-hater, 
suspecting and fearing Jewish 
influence everywhere. Under his 
regime Jews in Germany, of every 
w'-alk of life, were penalised as a 
non-Aryan race by the so-called 
Nuremberg laws. They were de- 
prived of the protection of the 
law ; their means of livelihood 
were removed ; their property was 
confiscated; they were sent to 
concentration camps, hunted into 
exile, or murdered. In Streicher’s 
paper, Der Stfirmer, they were 
constantly assailed with brutal 
indecency. Hitler admitted many 
times that he aimed at the physical 
extermination of the Jevish race. 

The Second Great War gave him 
every chance for further repressive 
measures. Jews in Germany were 
denied ration cards ; they were 
excluded from all means of public 
transport and centres of public 
recreation. They were obliged to 
wear a yellow b^ge as a mark of 
recognition. Jews were forcibly 


removed from central and western 
Europe to eastern Europe, where 
they were crowded into ghettos. 
The same measures were applied 
in countries in Nazi occupation 
or under Nazi influence. In 
Poland, particularly, Jc'ws were 
massacred wholesale. In April, 
1943, about 40,0(X) Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto resisted a German 
attack. Thousands were killed 
and the survivors were deported 
to an unknovtia fate. Hundreds of 
thousands of Jews were exported 
as slaves from France with the 
tacit consent of Retain and Laval. 

It has been computed that 
upward of 5,000,000 Jews were 
exterminated by the Nazis, in 
crematoriums and asphyxiation 
halls, by machine-gnmiing, club- 
bing, and mass drownings. At 
Maidanek, in Poland, 18,000 were 
killed in a single day, Nov. 3, 
1943, to the music of brass bands. 

Equality for all citizens was 
written into the constitution of 
the L^.S.S.B. and those of the 
countries of eastern Europe that 
came under Russian domination 
after the Second Great War ; but 
this did not prevent anti-semitic 
feeling and an occasional outbreak 
(sometimes apparently govern- 
ment inspired) of persecution of 
the Jews, despite their greatly 
reduced numbers, in Communist 
eastern Europe. 

Neither in Great Britain nor in 
the XJ.S.A. (which has by far the 
largest Jewish population of any 
country in the world) has anti- 
semitism obtained anv consider- 
able influence, though the British 
fascists led bv Sir Oswald Mosley 

4*1 

in the years immediately before 
the Second Great War made 
attacks on Jews in the poorer 
parts of London and other cities. 

Antiseptics (Gr. anfi, against ; 
septikos^ putrefying). Substances 
which destroy bacteria or arrest 
their growth. Pasteur proved that 
putrefaction and fermentation are 
always due to bacteria or related 
micro-organisms, as are also those 
diseases termed infectious. When 
antiseptic agencies actually kill 
the bacteria, sterilisation or bac- 
tericidal action is said to occur. 
Antiseptic properties are ex- 
hibited in a variety of ways, e.g. 
the inhibitory effect exerted on 
many bacteria by the fluid con- 
stituents of the blood, to which 
in part must be ascribed the re- 
sistance to infection manifested 
by the living body. Many chemi- 
cals such as strong acids or 
alkalis, e.g. quicklime, kill bac- 
teria ; and concentrated salt 
solution has the property of 
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preventing bacterial growth, hence 
its use in pickling meat, etc. 
The term antiseptic, however, is 
usually restricted to definite 
chemical compounds which act in 
liigh dilutions. Among physical 
agencies heat and certain radia- 
tions are very eficctive, c.g. light 
rays, especially in the ultra-violet 
region of the spectrum. Anti- 
septics produce physical or chemi- 
cal changes in the organisms wdiich 
are incompatible with their lile- 
processes, but the exact niechau- 
isni of these etiects is still obscure. 
To obtain efficient action the 
antiseptic must have access to the 
bacteria in a watery medium : thus 
organisms encased in oily matter 
are protected, unless the anti- 
septic can form emulsions with 
fats, hence the ralue of detergent 
preparations. Also, the antiseptic 
must be used in adequate con- 
centration and must remain in 
contact with the bacteria for a 
sufficient time. Again, organic 
matter if present must he ahow'ed 
for ; since it combines with most 
antiseptics, a greater amount of 
the latter ivill be required. 

Relative Lethal Properties 

Antiseptics differ widely in their 
potency as measured by the dilu- 
tion in w’hieh they are effective, 
and also as regards the rate at 
which they kill bacteria. Thus 
carbolic acid, Lister’s original 
antiseptic, is comparatively weak, 
and it is necessary to use 2^- or 
5 p.c. solutions ; mercuric chloride 
under similar conditions is em- 
ployed in a strength of 1 in 1,000 
or 1 in 2,000. These substances 
kill organisms rapidly, whereas 
some extremely powerful anti- 
septics, e.g. proflavine and other 
aminoacridines, act relatively 
slowiy, he. are at first only in- 
hibitory (bacteriostatic) and 
finally lethal. All organisms are 
not equally susceptible to a given 
antiseptic. Solutions of hypo- 
chlorites (bleaching powder) are 
exceedingly rapid, powerful bac- 
tericides when other organic 
matter is absent, hejace their 
use for rendering supplies of 
drinking water safe. 

It is of practical importance 
that heat, particularly when moist, 
is highly destructive, momentary 
exposure to boiling water killing 
the majority of bacteria, e.g. 
tubercle bacilli. When sterilising 
a fluid, however, care must be 
taken that the whole material 
actually reaches the lethal 
temperature. When dry, many 
organisms will withstand brief 
exposure to temperatures over 
100® C. ; on the other hand, in the 


absence ot moisture bacterial 
multiplication is inliibited, and 
some bacteria are killed by 
ordinary conditions of drying. 
The process of pasteurising de- 
pends on the fact that exposure 
of aqueous fluids, e.g. milk, to 
lower temperatures— 162" F. for 
ai least 15 seconds or 145" F. for 
30 minutes— kills any pathogenic 
bacteria which may be present 
and also greatly increases keeping 
properties by' destroying most of 
the organisms w'hich cause souring 
and putrefaction. Beer and light 
wines can be treated similarly. 
The process of “ canning ” of 
foodstuffs depends on sterilisation 
at higher temperatures, with 
exclusion of air from the con- 
tainers. Certain species of bacteria 
can produce resistant iorms, 
known as spores, wffiich require 
prolonged boiling for their de- 
struction, e.g. at least 5 to 10 
minutes for the spores of anthrax, 
tetanus, and gas gangrene bacilli, 
or many hours in the case of 
certain others, such as the hay 
hacihus. Spores are also resistant 
to chemical antiseptics ; hut are 
killed rapidly by moist steam 
under pressure, e.g. in less than 
30 minutes at 115° C. Tempera- 
tures at or below 32° F. inhibit 
the multiplication of bacteria, 
hence the method of preserving 
meat and other food by chilling ; 
hut cold is not lethal, organisms 
being found to survive exposure 
even to liquid hydrogen. 

Varieties and Specific Uses 
The general employment of anti- 
septics in surgery dates from the 
discovery by Lord Lister that 
Pasteur’s work on putrefaction 
applies also to sepsis in wounds, 
i.e, a wound wdll heal wdthout the 
occun’ence of suppuration pro- 
vided that it is not contaminated 
with virulent bacteria. By en- 
suring that the patient’s skin is 
properly cleansed and that every- 
thing which comes into contact 
with the site of operation has been 
steriUsed, a surgical 'wound will 
usually heal aseptically. Virulent 
organisms may be conveyed by. 
the air in contaminated dust, but 
this is not usually an important 
source of wound infections. The 
applicability of different anti- 
septics depends on the particular 
purpose for which they are to be 
employed. For sterilising surgical 
dressings, and infected materials, 
moist steam, phenolic compounds, 
mercuric chloride, or hypo- 
chlorites are widely used, and for 
surgical cat-gut watery solution 
of iodine or hydrogen peroxide. 
For application to the skin 
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alcohol (70 p.c. of absolute) and 
alcoholic solutions of certain or- 
ganic dyes (brilliaixt gi'een, crystal 
violet, and aminoacridines) are 
suitable. For disinfection of the 
air in rooms, wards, etc,, the 
following are recommended— 
ultra-violet radiation, propylene 
glycol as vapour, or a fine spray 
(aerosol) of hypochlorite solution. 
Science of Chemotherapy 
An entirely different problem is 
the attempt to destroy micro- 
organisms ill an infected body 
without flamaging the living tisS- 
sues in which they arc embedded. 
This branch of treatment is called 
chemotherapy. It presents greater 
difficulties than that of sterilising 
dead materials. Most antiseptics 
are comparativclj^ ineffective or 
actually harmful in the living 
body, because they combine with 
the tissues and body-fluids, and 
so are neutralised before reaching 
the organisms and also because 
they are active tissue-poisons, 
like phenol or mercuric chloride. 
Thus for introduction into in- 
fected wounds where a local action 
on bacteria is desired, i.e. surface 
antiseptic effect, useful substances 
are those which are relatively non- 
poisonous, and 'which are not 
inactivated by blood serum, e.g. 
the aminoacridines (proflavine, 
monacrine, etc.), sulphonamides, 
and penicillin, or a mixture of 
these. Neutral hypoclilorite bo- 
lutions (eusol, Dakin’s solution) 
and the chloramines have the 
property of becoming transformed 
into harmless compounds in the 
tissues, so that they can safely 
be frequently renewed. It is still 
more difficult to act on bacteria 
in the blood stream or to reach 
infected sites in the tissues by 
systematic administration of 
drugs. When administered in this 
way the sulphonamides and anti- 
biotics are effective against many 
pathogenic bacteria including those 
usually responsible for septic 
infections. In the case of chemo- 
therapeutic agents it is probablfi 
that the destruction of the micro- 
organisms in the body is usua% 
due to the cooperated action of 
the drug with the defensive 
mechanisms of the li'ving tissues. 

C. H, Browning, M.D., P.BJS. 

Bibliography. Disinfection and 
Disinfectants, S. RideaJ, 2nd edi., 
1898 ; Handbook on Antisspfics, 
H. D. Dakin and E. K, Dnnha^ 
1917 : The Extra Pharmacopoeia* 
W. Martindale, 22nd ed., 1941-41^. 

Anti-Slavery Movement. 

tation and organization to aboliffi 
slavery. It was conducted in two 
distinct stages — (1) the stopping 



ant!-si_avery society 


oi the slave trade, and {'1) the J 
ahoUtiou of slavery itself. ^ 

In 1772 a legal decision was t 
criven that a slave coujd not be j 
owned while in the U.K. An aet ( 
stopping the British sla\ e trade < 
was passed March 25, 1807, and < 
the imposition of heavy penalties . 
on offenders in 1811 finally sup- 
pressed it. Denmark had abolished 

the trade in 1792. The U.S.A. in 
] 794 prohibited trade in slaves 
with toreiga countries, and in 1807 
stopped all importation of slaves. 
The attack on the trade had been 
lei in the U.K. by Thomas Olark- 
soii, William Mhlbei-furce, and 
Zachary Macaulay. The Emaiiei- 
pation Act, passed by the British 
parliament Aug. 7, 1838, was a 
measure that came gradually irito 
operation so as to release all 
slaves in the British Empire by 
1840. The end arrived two years 
earlier through the voluntary 
release of the slaves, who had 
proved intractable during the tran- 
sition period. 

Slavery was extinguished in the 
French colonies irr 1848, by the 
Netherlands in 1863. Irr the 
U.S.A. it was ended by the 13th 
Amendment, 1865. The northern 
states of the Union had emanci- 
pated their slaves, for whose 
services there was no demand, 
during the period of the English 
agitation before 1840, but many 
were sold into the southern states, 
w'-here the cotton industry required 
cheap lahoirr. Seeing their econo- 
mic prosperity threatened by the 
anti-slavery movement, the south- 
ern states claimed the right to 
secede, and the Civil War followed. 
Spe American Civil War ; Slavery ; 
Slave Trade ; consaU also History 
of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade, T. Clarkson, 1808 ; 
Hi dory of Slavery and Serfdom, 
J. K. Ingram, 1895. 

Aati-Slavery Society. Society 
founded in 1823 to combat slavery 
in the British Empire. That ob- 
ject achieved {v.s,), in 1839 it 
became the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society to work for 
the extinction of slavery every- 
where, and to protect British freed 
slaves. It watched native condi- 
tions in the British colonies ; 
strove to improve those in lands 
for which Great Britain had treaty 
obligations, such as the Belgian 
Congo, and also in colonial areas 
under other administration where 
British capital was invested (e.p. 
Putumayo). It cooperated with 
so.deties in other civilized lands 
which had similar objects. It had 
a parliamentary committee and 
published a quarterly journal. 
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The Anti-Slavery Reporter and 
Aborigines’ Friend. In 1909 the 
societj" was amalgamated with the 
Aborigines Protection Society un- 
der the name of the Anti- Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection So- 
ciety. The offices are at 49, 
Denison House, VauxhaU Bridge 
Hoad, London, S.W.l. 

Antisthenes (c. 444-365 b.c.). 
Founder of the Cynic school of 

Greek philo- 





ipKliil 




soj)hy. Born at 
Athens, origin- 
ally a pupil of 
the rhetorician 
Gorgias, he be- 
came a follower 
of Socrates, 
a f t e r wEose 
death, 399, lie 

Antisthenes, f o u n d e tl a 
Greek philosopher in the 

C-ynosarges gymnasium. He chiefly 
devoted himself to the ethical side 
of his master’s teaching, and held 
that virtue consisted in doing 
without all but the barest necessi- 
ties of life and in the avoidance 
of evil ; that the man who 
wanted little was most like the 
gods who wanted nothing. He 
conscientiously practised what he 
preached, but the doctrines and 
manner of life of the extremists 
among his followers degenerated 
into absurdity. He was the 
teacher of Diogenes. 

Antistrophe (Gr. antktrpphpin , 
to turn to the opposite .side). In 
Greek chorus and dance, that paid 
of an ode which was sung as the 
chorus returned from left to right 
after singing the strophe as they 
moved from right to left. It is 
also the stanza of a choral song 
which alternates with the strophe ; 
and, in rhetoric, the figure of 
retortion, or turning back of a 
sentence to a word or idea pre- 
viously employed in it. Pron. 
an-tF-stro-fee. 

Anti-Tank Weapons. See 

under Tank. 

Anti-Taums. A mt. range in 
Asia Min or, the exact nature and 
extent of which are doubtful. _ It 
is generally regarded as being 
the range which begins near Mt. 
Argaeus, 12,565 ft., and extends 
for over 200 m. in a N.E; direction. 

Antithesis (Gr. anti, against ; 
thesis, placing). In rhetoric, a 
sharp contrast or opposition be- 
tween sentence and sentence, or 
sentiment and sentiment. It is 
used much in the forming of 
maxims or moral sayings, as in 
Seneca’s “If you regulate your 
desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never he poor ; 
if according to the standarrl of 


opinion, you ■will never he rich.” 
Macaulay's writings are fuH of 
antitheses, e.g , : He had covertly 
shot at Cromwell, he no'W openly 
a lined at the Queen.’’ 

In the dialectical philosopiiies 
of Hegel and Marx, the antithesis 
is the second negative moment of 
the triad, opposed to the thesis, 
the first positive moment, both 
being resolved in the third mo- 
ment, the synthesis. 

Antitoxin (Gr. anti, against : 
tox'il'on, poison for smearing ar- 
rows). Substance which can 
neutralise the action of a bac- 
terial poison or toxin. It con- 
sists of the serum obtained from 
the blood of a living animal which 
has been renderetl immune from 
the disease to be cured, or pre- 
v^ented, by injections of the toxin 
of that disease. Antitoxin has 
been used successfully in the 
treatment or prevention of diph- 
theria, lockjaw, scarlet fever, 
tj-phoid fever, etc. In botany the 
term is used of a secretion in. 
plants which secures them from 
injury by microbes. 

Anti-^ade Winds. Winds 
which blow in the higher levels of 
the troposphere above the Trade 
Winds iq.v.) and approximately 
in the reverse direction. They are 
usually at a height of 6,000 ft. 
or more, their height varying with 
latitude and with the season of 
the year. They are not regularly 
developed and" may have their 
origin in the fiowing away pole- 
wards in the upper levels of the 
rising air of the doldrums region, 
i.e. they may be the return cur- 
rents carrying the air of the trade 
winds back to the higher latitudes. 

The presence of south- w'esterly 
■winds at a height above the Atlan- 
tic was deducSi by v* n Humboldt 
in 1798 and by Leopold von Buch 
in 1815 from the direction of travel 
of the clouds, and from the direc- 
tion of prevailing winds observed 
on the Peak of Tenerife. 

The older view was that these 
winds fell to lower levels as they 
proceeded iM>lewards, and reached 
the surface of the sea in the region 
of the prevailing westerlies 
In the days of sailing ships these 
westerlies themselves were often 
called the anti-trade winds, since 
thev provided assistance for cross- 
ing" the ocean from west to east 
' as the trade winds did from east 
1 to west. With more information 
: about temperature distribution at 
L different levels and jn different 
• latitudes, the theory which 
1 connected the high-level anti- 
; trade winds with the surface 
f westerlies has l>een discarded. 
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Antler. Stages of development in the antlers oS a Sull-grown male wapiti* from 
the beginning (immediately after the shedding o£ the old antlers) to the 
completion of the new growth five months later 
Photos, H. Irvina 


Anti-Trust Laws. U.S. en- 
actments aimed at breaking up, 
and preventing the formation of, 
monopolj’ groups. Kansas passed 
a state anti-trust law in 1889 ; 
15 other states followed suit ; and 
in 1890 Congress passed an act 
introduced by John Sherman 
(1823-1900), senator for Ohio, 
which declared illegal “ every 
contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspir- 
acy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states, 
or with foreign nations."” 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
made the first serious attempt to 
enforce this law : 44 actions were 
started during his term. Under 
his successor Taft 90 actions were 
begun ; the chief were those 
w'hich in 1911 compelled Standard 
Oil of New* Jersey and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco CO. to disintegrate. 

The Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
1914:, strengthened the Sherman 
Act, and clarified it, in particular 
by placing trade unions definitely 
outside the anti-trust laws. 

Antium. One of the oldest cities 
and ports of Latium, the modern 
Anzio. It stood 33 m. S.E. of 
Rome, and was a stronghold of the 
Volscians and the haunt of pirates. 
Conquered by Rome, 468 B.c., it 
revolted, and w*as finally subdued 
in 341. Antium became a favour- 
ite Roman watering-place, and nu- 
merous remains of villas and art 
treasures have been found, e.g. the 
ApoUo Belvedere. 

Anti-Vaccination Movement. 
Agitation to bring about the re- 
peal or the modification of the 
Vaccination Acts ; in other words, 
to abolish compulsory vaccination. 
In England Acts passed in 1851, 
1867, and 1871 made vaccination 
compulsory, while Scotland and 
Ireland were similarly treated. 
This legislation gave birth to the 
movement, which, after 1867, and 
especially in Leicester and other 
Midland towns, attained large pro- 
portions, many parents being pro- 
secuted for failing to comply. 

In 1898 an Act relieved parents 
who declared they had a conscien- 
tious objection to vaccination from 
the necessity of having their chil- 
dren vaccinated, A declaration 
of belief in the injuriousness of 
vaccination was substituted in 
1907. In 1910 the board of 
education ceased to enforce their 
previous vaccination requirements 
on teachers and trainees. HVom 
1923 post-office employees were 
no longer subject to obligatory 
vaccination. The National Health 
Act, 1946, abolished compulsory 
vaccination. The National Anti- 


Vaccination League, however, con- 
tinued its propaganda in the U.K. 
Its offices are at 25, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London. 
S.W. In most other countries there 
is strong opposition to vaccination, 
especially in Canada, Australia, 
and the U.S.A. See Vaccination. 

Antivari. Italian name of a 
tow*n and harbour of Yugoslavia, 
described under its Yugoslav 
name. Bar. 

Antivenins . Antitoxins pre- 
pared from the blood of animals 
immunised against snake bite and 
used to neutralise the effect of 
the venom in persons bitten by 
snakes. Scorpion antivenin is also 
available. See Snake Bite. 

Anti- Vivisection Movement. 

Agitation which aims at the aboli- 
tion of the practice of vivisection. 
It began about 1876, when the 
Act still regulating the practice in 
the United Kingdom was passed 


and the National Anti- Vivisection 
Society was founded by Lord 
iShaftesbury, Lord Coleridge, and 
others. The central argument of 
its supporters is that vivisection in- 
volves torture, and as such should 
not be permitted in any civilized 
country. The society’s work is to 
watch the operation of the Act of 
1876 and to inform public opinion 
on the subject. It presented its 
case to the Royal Commission 
on Vivisection, 1906-8, and has 
attempted unsuccessfully to pass 
through Parliament a bill making 
the use of anaesthetics and stricter 
regulations obligatory in experi- 
ments. Its offices are at 26-28, 
Warwick Wav, London, S.W. See 
Vivisection. 

Antler (Lat. ante^ before; oguIub, 
eye). Outgrowth from the frontal 
bone of the deer, usually in the 
male sex only. Antlers are shed 
and renewed annually. They spring 
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desert of Atacama covers it, but 
some grain and fruit are grown 
on its oases, where also steep are 
raised. Llamas, alpacas, and vi- 
cunas are pastured on the Andean 
slopes. The region was ceded 
to Chile by Bolivia after the 
war of 1S79-S3 {see under Chile). 
Iodine, bor< 


from a stalk or pedicle on the skull, 




ing season, when furious fights take 
place. When the antlers are shed 
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Ant-Lion snanng its prey. In circle, ant- 
lion in its larval stage : and, above, the 
periect insect of a species which hunts 
instead of trapping its prey 

Ant-Lion {Myrmeleon). Larval 
form of a neuropterous insect, 
common to temperate and tropical 
regions, so called from its habit 
of ambushing its prey. After mak- 
ing a conical pit in the loose sand, 
it buries itself at the bottom with 
only its head showing. When 
some passing insect, such as an 
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Antofagasta, comment centre of the great Clulga 

Plaza Colon is on the left, and tiie Calle Prat on the nght 
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Antonine Wall. Map showing the line of this Roman rampart from thn T?nt4i, 
to the Clyde, and the positions of some of its forts ™ 


Director of military’ hospitals in 
W arsayv during the Polish rebellion, 
he died in Cuba, April 3, 1838. 

Aiitonescn, Ion (1882-1946). 
Rumanian dictator. Born in Tran- 
sylvania, June 2, 1882, he saw 
service with the Rumanian army 
in the First Great War, becoming 
later chief of the general staff and 
war minister. Imprisoned in 1940 
for opposing the cession of Bess- 
arabia to the Russians, he was 
released by King Carol and ap- 
pointed prime minister. His first 
act was to force Carol to abdicate. 
He then assumed dictatorial 
powers, and in Nov. signed 
Rumania’s adhesion to the Axis. 
On his orders the Rumanian army 
in 1941 jomed the Nazis in the 
invasion of Russia. On Aug. 23, 
1944, following Rumania’s defeat, 
he was arrested by order of King 
IVIichael. In May, 1946, he w^as 
found guilt}^ of war crimes by a 
Rumanian people’s court, and 
was executed June 1. 



Antonine Colmnn. Monument in 
Rome to Marcus Anreliiis Antoninus 


Antonine Column. Name of 
tw’o monuments set up in Rome. 
The first, in honour of Antoninus 
Pius, was a simple monolith of red 
granite on a pedestal with sculp- 
tured sides ; only the pedestal, now 
in the Vatican, remains. 

The second, constructed in imi- 
tation of Trajan’s column, com- 
memorates the victories over the 
Germans in 172-175 of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. It has a 
broad spiral band sculptured with 
reliefs depicting scenes ffom the 


emperor’s campaigns. It is in the 
Piazza Colonna, and is surmounted 
by a figure of 8. Paul placed on its 
summit by Pope Sixtus V in the 
16th century. 

Antonines, Age of the. Period 
in the history of the Roman em- 
pire covered by the rule of the em- 
perors Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138- 
161) and Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus (a.d. 161-180). An era of 
peace and general prosperity, it 
came to be regarded as the Golden 
Age of the empire. 

Antonine Wall. A Roman 
rampart, 37 m. long, between the 
Forth and the Clyde. Erected by 


Lollius Urbicus in a.d. 142-143, it 
became the northernmost outpost 
of Roman Britain until 185. Mainly 
of turf, with a ditch in front, it was 
protected by about 18 forts, some 
of w'hich, e.g. Croy Hill and Bar 
Hill, mark the site of Agri cola’s 
temporary works of about a.d. 80. 
The stone-ramparted Castlecary is 
well preserved. A sculptured 
legionary tablet, dedicated to 
Antoninus, was found at Bridge- 
ness and is now in the National 
Museum, Edinburgh. The waD 
wms known in early Scottish his- 
tory as Grime’s Dyke, later cor- 
rupted to Graham’s Dyke. 



Antonme Wall, between the Forth and Clyde. 1. Section through the wall 
cUsclosing the stone foundation. 2. Exposed foundation showing opening for 
drainage. 3. View of the wall at Fergus ton Moor 

Photos, Annan 
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Antoninus Pius (a.d. 86-161). 
Roman emperor, 138-161. Born 
Sept. 19, 86, he held with credit 

several admin- 
istrative posts 
and enjoyed 
the friendship 
of Hadrian, 
w h 0 adopted 
him and de- 
signated h i m 
Ins successor. 
The name Pius 
refers to his 



Antoninus Pins, 
Roman Emperor 
liiittsh ilusi'unn 




regard for the memory of his patron. 
During the reign of Antoninus the 
only serious military operations 
were those carried on in Britain, 
where his name remains associated 
with a military wall constructed 
between the Forth and the Clyde. 
Under Antoninus the principles of 
equity, fortified by the prevailing 
Stoic philosophy, were more widely 
introduced into the Roman system 
of law, and the harsh code which 
governed the relations betw’een 
freemen and slaves w’as consider- 
ably mitigated. The provinces 
were well governed, the arts and 
sciences encouraged, salaries paid 
to professors of philosophy and 
rhetoric, and persecutions of the 
Christians checked. Antoninus 
died March 7, 161. 

Antonio. Character in Shake- 
speare’s comedy. The Merchant of 
Venice. The plot hinges on his 
generosity in borrowing money 
for his friend Bassanio from 
Shylockthe Jew, on condition that, 
if the money be not repaid at the 
appointed time, he shall forfeit a 
pound of his flesh. 

Antonio (1531-95). Pretender 
to the Portuguese throne. A 
natural son of Louis of Beja, 
.second son of Emanuel I of Portu- 
gal, Antonio was unsupported by 
nobles or populace in his claim 
to the throne. In 1580 he was 
defeated at Alcantara by Philip II 
of Spain, and fled to Paris with the 
crown jewels, among which wns 
the famous Indian diamond later 
called the Sancy diamond. After 
making an attempt on the Azores 
in 1582, and accompanying a futile 
English expedition against Portu- 
gal in 1589, Antonio returned to 
Paris, w’here he died Aug. 26, 1595. 
He received the wealthy priory of 
Crato in youth, hut was never 
ordained. 

Antonio, Antonello d’ (c. 1414 
-93). An Italian painter, called 
Antonello da Messina. He was 
bom at Messina, and after study in 
Rome and Naples w’ent to Brages 
to learn from Jan van Eyck the 
new method of painting in oils. 


He settled in Venice, w’here he died. 
He introduced oil painting among 
the Italians, and happily blended 
the somewdiat hard manner of the 
Flemish school with the softness 
and suavity of the Italian. Hjs 
S. Jerome in his Study, in the 
National Gallery, London, is 
perhaps his masterpiece, and the 
Portrait of a Yonng Patrician, at 
Venice, is also remarkable. 

Antonius, M.\RCFa {c. 83-30 
B.o. ). Roman statesman and 
soldier, commonly referred to as 
Mark Antony. He was of patrician 
birth and related through his 
mother to Julius Caesar. In spite 
of reckless dissipation, his brilliance 
and daring w’ere recognized by 
Julius, of w'hora he became the 
whole-hearted partisan and by 
w’hom he was rapidly advanced. 
He commanded the left wing of 
the armv of Julius wdneli over- 
threw Pompey at Pharsalus in 
48 B.c. In 44, just before the 
murder of the dictator, Antonv 
was named his coUeagiie in the 
consulship. After the murder, the 
conspirators did not realize how 
dangerous he W’as, and he soon took 
up arms at the head of the 
Caesarian party. He soug-ht the 
alliance of Julius’s adopted son 
Octavian, and for a time the 
future rivals made common cause. 
They compelled their own appoint- 
ment, with a subordinate colleague 
Lepidus, as triumvirs for the 
restoration of the commonw'ealth ; 
in effect they were a commission 
with unlimited authority. Butcher- 
ing by a proscription their per- 
sonal enemies, including Cicero, 
they turned their arms against 
Brutus and Cassius and the re- 
publicans, who w^re crushed at 
Philippi, Oct., 42. 

The victors, practically ignoring 
Lepidus, now divided the Roman 
world, Octavian taking the west 
and Antonv the east. Within two 
years there was a serious breach, 
but war was averted by temporary 
reconciliation. Antony became 
enslaved by the fascination of the 
Egyptian queen Cleopatra. But 
the partition of the Roman world 
was intolerable to both Octavian 
and Antony, and in 31 they joined 
battle for mastery. The victory 
fell to Octavian’s fleet, under the 
command of Agrippa, in the sea- 
fight off Actium, Sept. 2 ; and 
Antony fled back to Egypt with 
Cleopatra. He had become in- 
capable of sustained effort, and on 
the arrival of Octavian next year 
he put an end to his own life, 
an example immediately followed 
by Cleopatra ; which secured the 
complete predominance of Octa- 


vian in the Roman empire. 
Antony’s character is admirablj’ 
portrayed in Shakespeare’s tw'o 
plays, Julius Caesar and Antonv* 
and Cleopatra ; and Dryden's 
All for Lov^e dramatises his re- 
lations with the Egj’ptian queen. 
See Augustus ; Caesar ; Cleopatra. 

The grandfather of Marcus 
Antonius bore the same name and 
w*as a lawyer and orator (143-S7 
B.C.). He distinguished liin'iself 
against the pirates of Cilicia, of 
w’hich he was governor in 103. 
He was consul in 99 and censo!* 
in 97. A supporter of Sulla and 
the aristocratic party, he was put 
to death by Marius. Cicero ranked 
him as an orator w'ith the greatest 
of Greece. 

Antonomasia (Greek anti, in- 
stead : onoinazein, to name). Use 
of a descriptive epithet in place of 
a proper name. Examples are Has 
Grace of Canterbury ” for the 
archbishop, “ the honourable mem- 
ber for ” instead of the name 

of the M.R. referred to, ‘‘ the swan 
of Avon ” for Shakespeare, or 

the inspired tinker ’* for Bunyan. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Tra- 
gedy by Shakespeare. Antony had 
met Cleopatra when he was tri- 
umvir with Octavius and Lepidu.s. 
For her he neglects his first wdfr. 
Fulvia, and his second wife, Oeta- 
via, sister of Octavius. He quarrels 
with his brother-in-law for expel- 
ling Lepidus from the triumvirate, 
is defeated bv him at the naval 
battle of Actium, and then, de- 
serted by his friend Enobarbus 
(Ahenobarbus), after witnessing 
the surrender of the Egyptian 
fleet and receiving a false report of 
Cleopatra’s death, falls upon his 
.sw'ord and dies in her arms. Cleo- 
patra, to avoid gracing Caesar’s 
triumph, kills herself by applying 
asps to her arm and breast. 

The play, probably first per- 
formed in *1607, was first printed 
in the First Folio, 1623. Its 
source is North's version of 
Plutarch’s life of Antony, many 
passages of which it reproduces 
almost verbatim. It is Shake- 
speare's second love tragedy and 
contains some of his most superb 
and exultant dramatic poetry. 
The rapid changes of scene, from 
Alexandria to Rome and back 
again, with brief scenes in other 
places, give it also a world-wide 
range and great speed. Antony 
is the great soldier throughout, 
and Cleopatra, unsparingly drawn 
as the courtesan of genius in the 
first three acts, is the great queen 
of Egypt in the last. Dryden’s All 
for Love is another tragedy based 
on the same theme. 
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Antrim, the most populous county of Northern Ireland. It is on the NE 
coast, and in its most northerly part is the Giant’s Causeway 


Antonym (Gr. anti, against ; 
oni/ma, name). Word bearing 
the opposite meaning to that of 
another word. It is peculiarly 
effective in the statement of a 
contrast, e.g. A bliss in proof, and 
prov’d, a very woe (Shakespeare, 
sonnet 129), where woe is the 
antonym of bliss. An antonym is 
thus the converse of a synonym 
(g.z?.). Many dictionaries of syn- 
onyms and antonyms have been 
compiled. 

Antraigues, Emaitfel Henri 
Lofis Alexandre de Lafnay, 
Count d’ (c. 1755-1812). French 
political agent. After several 
years of travel he went to Paris, 
where in 1788 he published his 
revolutionary Memoir on the 
States-General. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he was elected 
deputy, but quickly changed his 
opinions. In 1790 he left France 
and intrigued on behalf of the 
Bourbons at the European courts. 
In 1803 he was sent by Alexander 
of Russia to Dresden, but was 
dismissed for writing an anti- 
Bonapartist pamphlet. He settled 
in London, and is said to have 
divulged to Great Britain the 
secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit. He and his wife were 
murdered near London, July 22, 
1812, by an Italian servant. He 
encouraged the two Montgolfier 
iq.v.) brothers in their early ex- 
periments in aeronautics. 

Antrim. Horth-east maritime 
and most populous co. of Northern 
Ireland. Its greatest length is 65 m., 
greatest breadth 30 m., coast- 
line 90 m., and land area 1,098 sq. 
m. Rathlin Island and the Sker- 
ries, off the N. coast, and the 
Maiden rocks with two hghthonses, 
off the E. coast, form part of the 
co. The chief rivers are the Bann 
and Lagan, and Lough Neagh is 
the largest lake. The surface is 
hilly in the N. and E., and attains 
its highest alt. in Trostan Mt. 
Gj 817 ft.) ; much of the interior 
is bogland. On the north coast 
is the Giant’s Causeway a 

remarkable example of columnar 
basalt formations. 

The centre of the linen industry, 
Antrim has also cotton and woollen 
manufactures, while oats, potatoes, 
flax, and cereals are grown in con- 
siderable quantities. Good rock 
salt is obtained near Carrickfergus, 
iron ore, limestone, and coal are 
worked, and salmon fishing and 
dist illin g engaged in. Belfast, the 
metropolis, Lishum, Carriclifergus, 
Ballymena, Ballymoney, Lame, 
Antrim, and Portrush are the 
principal towns. Apart, from Bel- 
fast, Antrim returns 2 M.P.s to 


Westminster, 7 to the N. Ireland 
parliament. Pop. excluding Bel- 
fast (1951) 231,099. That nearly 
half are Presbyterians is due to 
colonisation from England and 
Scotland under James T. 

Antrim. Market town of An- 
trim, N. Ireland. It is 22 m. by 
rly. N.W. of Belfast, near the N.E. 



Antrim. One of Ireland’s mysterious 
ancient round towers is found near 
Antrim. It is 95 ft, high 


shore of Lough Neagh. Linen, 
paper, and woollen goods are made. 
Near are Antrim Castle, Shane’s 
Castle, and a well-preserved round 
tower. Market davs, Tues. and 
Thurs. Pop. (195f) 1,660. 

Antrycide. Synthetic drug de- 
veloped 1946-48 by British scien- 
tists as a prophylactic against 
nagana (trypanosomiasis), a dis- 
ease transmitted to cattle by the 
tsetse fly. Laboratory tests were 
so successful that the drug was 
expected to transform great tracts 
of Africa infested by the tsetse 
into cattle-rearing regions. But 
large scale field trials failed to 
realize the hopes raised. 

Antsirane. Malagasy name of 
Diego Suarez {g.v.), a port of the 
French island of Madagascar. It 
was the site of a British landing 
during the Second Great War 
when in 1942 the Allies decided to 
take over control of Madagascar 
from the Vichy govt. 

Antung. Citj^of China, capital 
of Liaoning province, Manchuria. 
It was a former treaty port, 
and lies at the mouth of the 
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Vahi rirer, on its right bank. It is 
a timher centre and has a trade 
in wheat, soya beans, and other 
aericultural produce. Pop. (est.) 
200,000. During 1945-50 it gave 
its name to a province covering 
part only of Liaoning province. 

Antwerp# Second city and 
chief port of Belgium, one of the 
great ports of the w'orld. On the 
riffht bank of the Scheldt, 55 m. 

from the sea and 
27 m. by rlv. N. of 
Brussels, it is the 
capital of the pro- 
vince of the same 
name- Pop. (1947) 
citv, 308,162 ; 
prow, 1,281,333. 
Although it has 
manufactures of 
cloth, cotton, and 
silk goods, as w-ell as diamond 
cutting and other industries, it is 
chietiy famous as a centre of 
import and export. While a great 
tidal river available for ships of 
the largest tonnage flows past its 
quays, it is situated 2° E. of Paris, 
and is the Continental Atlantic 



Antwerp arms 


seaport nearest to the heart of 
Europe. An extensive canal 
system makes Antwerp the great 
port for the industries of the Rhine 
as well as of Belgium itself. 

History. The name (French 
Anvers, Flem. Antwerpen) is 
variously derived from the practice 
of punisliing pirates by cutting off 
their right hands and throwing 
{werpen^ to throw) them into the 
Scheldt, said to have been en- 
forced by Brabo, a semi-mythieal 
governor in the early Frank period; 
and from an 'twerp, on the wharf. 
There is no positive authority for 
either derivation. The arms of 
Antwerp {v.s.) show two severed 
hands and a castle ; and a statue 
in the city commemorates the 
Brabo legend. 

In its early days, Antwerp was 
a stronghold or barrier fortress 
against the raids of piratical 
invaders. It was attacked several 
times by the Norsemen ; in 836 
they captured and burnt the town. 
It recovered, and in the next 
century was made into a mar- 
quessate to protect the Grerman 
frontier from attacks by the 
counts of Flanders. In the 12th 
century it joined the Hanseatic 
League, thus beginning its role as 
a commercial rather than political 
metropolis. For three centuries it 
was less important than Bruges, 
which had access to the ocean by the 
Zwjm, an arm of the sea navigable 
by the largest ships of the period. 
This channel began to be sand- 
locked early in the 15th century. 


and the completion of the process, 
which imdermined the prosperity 
of Bruges, was followed by the 
transfer of the foreign guilds in 
1490 to Antwerp. For some years 
it was the most important com- 
mercial city in Europe. A thousand 
foreign merchants occupied as 
many separate houses, and among 
rhe most famous w'as Sir Thomas 
Gresham. These houses were 
divided among seven nations: 
English, French, Spaniards, Ital- 
ians, Portuguese, Germans, and 
the Danes and the Hansa counted 
together. The population exceeded 
200,000, and hundreds of ships 
entered and left the port during 
the year. Spices, sugar, silk and 
gold embroideries, wine and grain 
were imported in great quantities, 
and highly valued Flemish carpets, 
textiles, and gold and silver 
articles were sent to India, Arabia, 
and Persia. 

Then Antwerp became involved 
in the wars of religion in the 1 6th 
century, and her fortunes declined 
with those of Spain. The duke of 
Alva built the first modem citadel 
on the site of the margrave’s 
castle, but he forgot to pay his 
men regularly, and they mutinied. 
The soldiers sought to pay them- 
selves by plundering the citizens. 
The Spanish Fury of Nov., 1576, 
raged for three days, when 6,000 
citizens were massacred. Then 
followed a great exodus of the 
people. A second blow was in- 
flicted in 1585 by Parma, when, on 
capturing the city, he ordered that 
aU who adhered to Protestantism 
should leave within a specified 
period. Thirty thousand emi- 
grated. The treaty of Westphalia, 
1648, gave the United Provinces 


both sides of the Scheldt estuary, 
which they closed to Antwerp, 
still in Spanish possession. 

l^ing the I7th and 18th cen- 
turies Antwerp sank into complete 
insignificance, and it was said that 
one-third of its inhabitants lived 
on charity. The treaty of Paris, 
1814, opened the Scheldt to all 
nations ; that of 1839. which 
created Belgium, laid down the 
principle of free navigation under 
joint Dutch- Belgian control, but 
gave the Dutch the right to levy 
a small toll, abandoned in 1S63 for 
an indemnity from interested 
nations. The Dutch closed the 
estuary to belligerents during the 
First Great War ; during the 
Second it was in German hands 
from 1940. (For the opening of 
the estuary to Antwerp in 1944, 
see Scheldt.) 

During the First Great War, 
Antwerp was in German occupa- 
tion from Oct., 1914, until Nov., 
1918. {See also Antwerp, Siege 
of.) 

Description oi City 

In respect of public buildings, 
monuments of antiquity, broad 
boulevards, and residential man- 
sions, Antwerp is not surpassed by 
any other city in Belgium. The 
old enceinte was removed in 1859 
to give place to the new boule- 
vards which form a crescent round 
the eastern side of the city, and 
two large suburbs were then in- 
corporated. A famous street is 
the Place de Meir, which contains 
the royal residence, used, however, 
only on rare occasions. Here also 
stood the house of Rubens. 

The most famous old building is 
the magnificent cathedral of 
Notre Dame, begun in 1352 but 

not completed 
until 1518, the 
choir being 
added about 
1 5 5 0. The 
tower with 
its spire is 470 
ft. high. The 
cathedral, in its 
beautiful design, 
has been com- 
pared to point 
lace. It contains 
some old glass, 
a fine pulpit, and 
masterpieces of 
Rubens. In the 
church of S. 
Jacques, com- 
pleted in the 
1 5th century, is 
the chapel of the 
Rubens family, 
and his pamting 
of his family in 



Antwerp. Plan of the main part of this Belgian city and port 




Antwerp, 1. The square of the Hotel de Ville, looking across the Scheldt. 2. The Cathedral. 3. Place de Meir, 
showing the Torengehouw (tower building). 4. The Steen (part of the old castle, now a museum) with the quays 


an allegorical form, including him- the river. The Zoological Gardens out. In the summer of 1940 the 
self in the guise of S. George. rank among Europe’s best. enemy concentrated in the port 

The GuliS Houses, the H6tel de In 1955, 158 shipping companies and estuary numbers of barges 
Ville, and the Plantin Museum regularly u.sed the port w'hich has and similar craft for the pro- 
all date from the 16th century, more than 30 m. of quays with iected invasion of Britain. These 
The last named wa^ the residence room for 260 sea-going ships ; and vessels were repeatedly bombed 
and workshop of the great pi'inters, a system of 27 docks connected by the R-A-F., and during the 
Plantin and Moretus, and was sold with the river by sea-locks. Well- ensuing years of the war there 
to the city in 1876. The Steen on equipped for the storage of grain, were frequent attacks by Alhed 
the quay represents the old castle. Antwerp is one of the chief grain aircraft on military objectives in 
It has undergone a modern re- distributing centres on the Contin- the neighbourhood. After the Allied 
.storation, but the dungeons are at ent. Some 12,000 ships enter the landings in Normandy during 
latest of the 10th century. p.ort annually ; a quarter are June, 1944, and the subsequent 

Among modern buildings may British. A petroleum storage dock, operations that led to the recon- 
be named the Royal Museum, the with two large refineries, was con- quest of France and Belgium, the 
Flemish Opera House, the Xaw structed in 1952. A few miles up- city and port of Antwerp became 
Courts, and the National Bank, stream are large shipbuilding yards, a major objective as a potential 
The museum, 1879-90, has a superb Antwerp : 1940-45 s^PP^y Allied in- 

collection of paintings by the old In the Second Great War vasion of Germany, 
raastem, including many of the Antwerp fell into German hands Though Antw'erp was liberated 
early Flemish school, and some on May IS, 1940, without having from the Germans on Sept. 4, 1944 
500 works by modern painters, played any direct part in the the port could not be brought into 
Thoroughly modern in equipment defence of Belgium. use until enemy forces occupying 

are tlie quays which extend for While the city was in German the islands of the estuary had been 
5 m. along the right bank of occupation little information came expelled, and Allied control estah- 


ANTWERP 

Wished over the estuary ot the 
Scheldt. By the middle of No- 
vember this had been accom- 
plished, after nearly two months’ 
fiffhtine against desperate German 
resistaLe! On Nov. 26, Antwerp 
began again to receive ocean- 
CTomg ships, and soon became one 
of the chief supply bases for the 
Allies. So far the damage in- 
flicted on the city had mainly 
consisted of destruction by Ger- 
man artillery fire in the port 
district and the suburb of Merxem. 
The Torengebouw (tower building) 
of the Boerenbond (farmers’ 
society) was also damaged. Two 
tunnels under the Scheldt were 
rendered unusable by the Ger- 
mans before they left. But 
between Oct.. 1944, and March, 
1945, Antwerp became a target 
for German flying-bombs, 700 of 
which fell in the area. Half the 
total number of houses in Ant- 
werp were destroyed, while 5,000 
people were killed and 21,000 
wounded. The object of these 
attacks was the destruction of the 
port to prevent Allied supplies 
going through. British troops of 
the Pioneer Corps and the No. 1 
Overseas column of British Civil 
Defence were in action in Ant- 
werp throughout the period. 

Antwerp, Siege of, 1914. This 
was one of the most significant 
operations of the first autumn of 
the First Great War because of 
its bearing on the “ race to the 
Channel ports.” It was begun by 
the German General von Beseler 
\nth 125,000 men on Sept. 27, 
1914. The forts guarding Antwerp 
were shown at once to be powerless 
against the huge German guns, 
and the Belgians prepared to 
evacuate the city, hut to defend 
Termonde and the country W. ot 
the Scheldt, so as to keep a line 
of retreat open for their field 
army, 100,000 strong. 

On Oct. 3 Mr. Winston Churchill 
arrived from London with a 
promise from Great Britain and 
France that, if the defence 
of the city could be prolonged 
three days, they would inform 
Belgium whether or not a re- 
lieving army could be sent and in 
what stren^h. In any event the 
British 7th division would be 
moved to Ghent to cover the 
Belgian retreat, and naval brig- 
ades and heavy guns dispatched 
to Antwerp to assist in protract- 
ing the resistance. Some 2,200 
British marines arrived late on 
Oct. 3, followed by 6,000 men of 
the Royal Naval Division, mostly 
without proper equipment, on 
October 5-6. 
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Antwerp. First ship of an Allied war convoy to arrive in the great Belgian 
port after the freeing of the Scheldt estuary hy the British in Novemher, 1944 


From Oct. 6, however, the bom- 
bardment was intensified ; tlie 
Belgian field army withdrew to- 
wards Ghent ; officials, refugee 
civilians, and troops poured out of 
Antwerp ; and on Oct. 9 the city 
surrendered and was entered hy 
the Germans. About 200 civilians 
had been Irilled, wlrile the British 
losses were 37 killed, 193 wounded, 
1,560 interned in neutral Holland, 
and 800 prisoners. Yet the move- 
ment of a British force to Antwerp 
had prolonged by some days the 
resistance of that place, and de- 
tained a large German force which 
otherwise might have pushed 
through Ypres to the sea and 
captured the Channel ports. 

Anu on Ai^. Sky_ god of 
►Sumerian and Babylonian myth- 
ology, one of the great creator- 
gods of the ancient pantheon. 
Erech was the centre^ of his 

worship ; heie 
A ' " ' temples were 

erected to Ann 
and his consort 
Antu, an as* 

t pect of Ishtar 

A n u a k . 

Nilotic Negro 
people, est. at 
c. 45,000, whose 
villages lie 
along the 
Akobo and 
neighbouring 
rivers in E. 
Sudan and W. 
Aby s s i n ia . 
Their political 
unit is the vil- 

Fgyptian deity lage; authority 

is vested in the 


wm 




Anubis, 
Fgyptian deity 

British Museum 


headmen in the W., in the noblct 
and king in the E. Clans are pat- 
rilineal frit noii-exogamous. Their 
religion includes a supreme creator, 
influenced hy sacrifice. 

Anubis. Egyptian deity. Re- 
puted son of Osiris and Nephthys, 
he was primarily a twilight god, 
later identified with Hermes. Re- 
presented as jackal-headed, he 
was the guardian of the dead, and 
presided over embalmings. Under 
the New Empire he watched the 
scales at the weighing of souls 
before Osiris in the under-world. 

AnuradliapTira, Ruined city 
of Ceylon. It is 84 m, N. of Kandy 
on the rly. from Colombo. The 
capital of Ceylon from 437 b.c. to 
A.D. 750, it is famed for its ancient 
monuments and its Bo tree. Its 
jungle-covered ruins were cleared 
by the British govt, during the 
19th century, revealing remains 
of many temples, palaces, and 
monasteries. 

Anvil. Commonly a block of 
iron having a flat steel surface 
up)on which metals are forged or 
wrought by hammering, as hy 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, etc. At 
one end there is a conical projec- 
tion termed a beak or horn, for 
use in bending operations. Heavy 
anvils are mounted upon w^ooden 
foundation blocks ; those for steam 
or power hammers, and for punch- 
ing and other machines, are em- 
bedded to a considerable depth and 
supported upon piles of masonry. 

Anzac. Popular designation of 
the troops from Australia and New 
Zealand who fought in the First 
and Second Gieat Wars. The word 
Anzae was derived from the initial 
lettei’s of the words Australian 
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and Sew Zealand ^4rmy {.'orps 
in the First Great AVar. On April 
25, 1915 (a date commemorated 
anniiallv bv Australians and New 
Zealanders as Anzac Day), they 
landed at a cove Just X. of Gaba 
Tepe (Kaba Tope), Gallipoli, 
whieli they named Anzac Cove. 

Acts passed in the U.K. and in 
Australia prohibited the use of 
the word for trade. 

Anzani, ALEssi^sDuo (1877- 
1936). Itahan aero-engine de- 
.signer. Born Dec. 3, 1877, near 
Milan, where lie was trained as 
an engineer in his father’s work- 
shops, he migrated to France in 
1902, and in 1904 designed and 
built the first radial aero-engine. 
A 25-h.p. Anzani radial engine 
powered the monoplane in which 
Bleriot made the first aeroplane 
crossing of the English Channel 
in 1909 ; and in 1913 Handley 
Page used an Anzani 40-h.p. 
engine in one of his aircraft. At 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War seven typ.^s of Anzani radials 
were in use, ranging from 3- 
cylinder 30 h.p. to 20-cylinder 
200 h.p. With subsequent de- 
velopment of the in-line, liquid- 
cooled aero-engine, the radial 
engine lost popularity, and Anzani 
turned to general engineering. He 
died at I\Ierville-Franceville, near 
Caen, July 24, 1956. 

Aiizio OR Porto D’Anzio. 
Fishing harbour and I’esort of 
Italy, in Rome prov., the ancient 
Autium {q.v.). It is 33 ni. S.E. 
of Rome. Near by a necropolis of 
the Iron Age has been excavated. 
Pop. (1951) 12,637. 

In the winter of 1943-44, the 
Allied armies fighting their way 
slowly up the Italian peninsula 
were heavily engaged in the ap- 
proaches to the “ Gustav Line,” 
with its strongest point at Cassino. 
on the west. With the aim of 
.seizing Rome rapidly, it W'as 
decided to land well behind that 
line, at the little port of Anzio. 
To distract the enemy’s attention 
.several attacks were launched in 
the main battle area. On the 
appointed day, Jan. 21, 1944, the 
weather was favourable and the 
sea calm. The convoy of landing 
craft with naval and air support 
was apparently unobserved, for 
the first landings at 2 a.m. on Jan. 
22, 1944. met no opposition, and 
by midnight 36,000 men — British 
and American — and more than 
3,000 vehicles had been landed ; 
by the evening of the 23rd, the 
whole of two divisions and their 
equipment was ashore. But the 
lailure of the commander, the U.S. 
l.ieneral Lucas, to press forward 


immediately on landing (when, as 
it subsequently transpired, there 
were only two battalions of 
German tr<jnps between Anzio and 
Rome) gave Kesselring, the 
German c.-in-c., time to react. 
(Churchill, in his war menuiirs, 
says : “ I had hoped we vere hurl- 
ing a wild cat on the shore, but 
all we got was a stranded whale.”) 

In 48 hours, without weakening 
the Gustav Line defences, Kessel- 
ring gathered together the eqiiiv'a- 
lent of two divisions to oppose 
the landing force ; and when on 
the 30th the Allies launched their 
first major attack, aimed at 
Campoleone and Cisterna, it met 
strong opposition from an enemy 
hy now established in a fortified 
line. On the night of Feb. 3—4, 
a strong German counter-attack 
forced the Allied troops back and 
sealed them off in a beach-head 
some 20 m. wide and 10 m. deep. 
A major German attack on Feb. 
16 drove a wedge into the Allied 
hue. A third major German 
attack on Feb. 29 was stubbornly 
held. The Anzio landing had not 
achieved its aim ; but the Allied 
forces could not be pushed back 
into the sea, and detained a large 
enemy force to hold them. 

The beach-head was maintained 
and strengthened ; and because the 
Germans expected the next major 
Allied thrust when it came in 
May to be from Anzio, Alexander 
was at last able to take Cassino 
on May 18. The main battle 
front moved forward : the “ Adolf 
Hitler Line,” a few miles to the 
N.W., was the next objective, and 
on the night of May 22-23 a con- 
certed attack was launched on the 
Hitler line and from Anzio. Anzio 
forces captured Cisterna on the 
25th, and the same day an xAmeri- 
can engineer unit from Anzio met 
near Borga Grappa a British 
reconnaissance patrol from the 
main AlHed 5th army. Losses in 
the Anzio beach-head were : Allied, 
25,000; German, 30,000. 

Anzoategnui. 8tate of Vene- 
zuela. It is a well watered plain 
with a tropical climate, hounded 
N, by the Caribbean 8ea, W. by 
Guarico, E. by Monagas, and S. by 
the Orinoco. Cattle-raising is the 
chief industry, coffee, coal, and 
hides are the principal products ; 
it also has petroleum deposits. 
Barcelona is the capital ; its ports 
are Guaula and Puerto La Cruz. 
Area 16,720 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 
238,082. 

Aomori or Awomori. Har- 
bour of Japan, on the N. shore of 
Honshu island. It is the termin- 
us for a railway-operated ferry 


service to Hakodate, Hokkaido. 
Capital of the northernmost pre- 
fecture of Honshu, it became an 
open port 1906. It is a lumbering 
centre and its exports include rice 
textiles, and metal goods. Pop' 
(1947) 90,828. 

Aorta. Main artery of the 
body. It arises froin the left 
ventricle of the heart, and having 
passed over the root of the left 
lung, descends in front of the 
vertebral column into the ab- 
domen. There it divides into the 
two common iliac arteries. 

Aosta. City of Italy, capital 
of Valle d’Aosta region. The 
ancient Augusta Praetoria Salas- 
sorum, it stands at the confluence 
of the Dora Ealtea with the Val- 
pelline, 49 m. direct and 80 m. 
by rl3\ N.N.W. of Turin. Its 
strategic position at the junction 
of the routes ov^er the Great and 
Little St. Bernard passes uiduced 
Augustus to found a military- 
colony here in 25 b.c. Its Roman 
walls are well preserved. It has 
a cathedral dating from various 
centuries, the church of Sant’ 
Orso, datmg from the 5th hut 
rebuilt in the 12th century, a 
15th-centui\v priory, and ruins of 
a Roman theatre, amphitheatre, 
baths, bridges, etc. It trades in 
wine, leather, and cheese. Pop. 
(1951) 21,701. 

The Valle d ’Aosta, most of 
whose inhabitants are French- 
speaking, was made an autono- 
mous region in 1948. It has im- 
portant hydro-electric installa- 
tions which serve northern Italy 
and, thanks to the iron mines of 
Cogne, has great metal industries. 
A mountainous region, it is also a 
centre of the tourist industry-. Area 
1,260 sq. m. Pop. (1951 )‘95, 634. 

Aosta, Duke of. Italian royal 
title. It was granted by Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, to his 
grandson Amadeus (1845-90), the 
2nd son of Victor Emmanuel 11 
(1820-78), first king of Italy. 
Amadeus was king of Spain 1870- 
73. The next duke of Aosta was 
his eldest son, Emmanuel Philibert 
(1869-1931) ; in the First Great 
War he led the 3rd Italian army, 
and was chiefly responsible for the 
capture of Gorizia fi'om the 
Austrians in 1916. 

His elder son, Amadco Umberto 
(1898-1942), 3rd duke, cousin of 
Victor Emmanuel HI of Italy, was 
born Oct. 21, 1898. In 1927 he 
married Anne of France, daughter 
of the duke of Guise, and ten years 
later succeeded Graziani as viceroy 
of Abvssinia. Oh Italy’s entry 
into the Second Great War in 1940 
he was appointed Italian c.-in-c., 
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East Africa. In April, 1941, lie 
and his government fled from 
Addis Ababa before the British 
Imperial forces entered the city. 
They retired to Amba Alagi, 
where on May 16 he asked for an 


armistice and, 
with his 18,000 
troops, sur- 
rendered to the 
British. He 
was sent as a 
prisoner to 
Kenya, where 
he died March 
3, 1942. His 
yoimger bro- 
ther " Aimone 
(b. 1900), created duke of Spoleto 
1904, married Princess Irene of 
Greece in 1939. On May 14, 1941, 
he was proclaimed King Tomislav 
of Croatia at the instigation of 
Mussolini, though he never visited 



Amadeo TTmbeito, 
3rd Duke oi Aosta 


his kingdom, and in 1943 re- 
nounced all pretensions to the 
throne. He succeeded Amadeo as 
duke of Aosta,. 

Apache. Group of North Amer- 
ican Indian tribes formerly occu- 
pying parts of what is now New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. Of 
Athapascan stock, their name 
(Zuni, enemy) properly denotes 
their Navaho neighbours. Daring 
horsemen, they caused much trou- 
ble in the U.S. A. until rounded up 
into reservations. They number 
about 6,500. Pmn. ap-ach''-ee. 

The name Apache {pron. ap-ash) 
was assumed by Paris hooligans, 
who became obnoxious by resort- 
ing to murder and outrage. One of 
the most notorious apaches was a 
Russian, a native of Pskov, who, 
before becoming known to the 
Paris police as Peter Piatkov, had 
been a house-painter at Marseilles. 
The Danse d’ Apache, a portrayal 
of the hooligan costume and tem- 
perament, was first presented by 
Max Dearly and Mistinguett at the 
Moulin Rouge, Paris. 

Apalachee Bay. An arm of the 
Gulf of iMexico, in N. Florida, 
U.S.A. About 30 m. across, it 
receives several small rivers, 
among them the Ochlockonee and 
St. Mark’s. M^an depth c. IS ft. 

Apalachicola. River of Florida, 
U.S.A. Formed by the eonfiuence 
of the Chattahoochee and Flint 
rivers, at the S.W. extremity of 
Georgia, it flows S. to the Gulf of 
Mexico, through the Bay of Apa- 
lachicola. It is navigable by 
steamers throughout its 112 m. 

The city and port of Apalachi- 
cola, at its mouth, exports lumber, 
naval stores, and cotton. It is on 
the Apalachicola Northern rly. 
Pop. (1950) 3,222. 


Apam. Town of Mexico, in the 
state of Hidalgo. It stands on an 
elevated tableland at an altitude 
of 8,205 ft., 57 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Mexico city. The town is an im- 
portant depot for pulque, Mexico's 
national drink, made from mag- 
ney, or agave, grown near bv. Pop. 
(1950) U,4:14r^ 

Apanage or Appanage (Lat. 
panis^ bread). Original^, a por- 
tion of land or property set aside 
by the kings of France for the sup- 
port of their younger sons. It 
came to mean a perquisite, some- 
thing attached to something else ; 
for instance, Easter offerings are 
an apanage of a church living. 

Apapa. Port and trading estate 
of Nigeria, in the Western Region. 
Situated on the mainland opposite 
Lagos Island, with which it is 
linked by ferry, it has a dockyard 
and a floating-dock for the building 
and maintenance of inland and 
sea-going craft. Large extensions 
to the docks were begun in 1950. 

Aparri. Town of the Philippine 
Republic. It stands on the N.E. 
coast of Luzon, at the mouth of the 
Cagayan river. It is subject to 
earthquakes. The only practicable 
harbour in N. Luzon, it was in the 
Second Great War the first landing 
place of the Japanese, Dec. 10, 
1941, and the last port recaptured 
from them, June 23, 1945. 
Apartheid (Afrik., separateness). 
Term used in South Africa by the 
Nationahst party for their policy of 
segregating the different “ racial 
groups of the Union’s population — 
whites (called by the Nationalists 
Europeans), full-blooded Africans 
(natives), half-castes (coloureds), 
and persons of Asian, chiefly In- 
dian, origin (Asiatics). Apaitheid 
involved (1) designation of special 
areas of residence for the different 
groups, with compulsory removal 
of those (even when freeholdei’s) 
who happened to live in another 
area ; (2) separation of the groups 
in public transport, education, and 
training; (3) absolute prohibition 
of sexual connexion between mem- 
bers of different groups, both in 
and out of marriage ; (4) granting 
of full political rights to whites 
only. Pron. (approx.) ap-ar'-tait. 

Apatite. Fluoro- or chloro- 
phosphate of calcium. _ It is com- 
mon as a minor mineral con- 
stituent of most igneous and many 
metamorphie rocks, occurring as 
small colourless or bluish-green 
crystals. It is present in workable 
quantities in pegmatite -veins in 
Ontario and Norway, and in an 
igneous rock-complex in the Kola 
Peninsula, N, Russia. It is an 
important source of fertiliser. 


Ape. Term applied to any 
member of the group of mammals 
which are included, with man, in 
the super-family Hominoidea of 
the Primates Apes resemble 

man closely in a number of salient 
features, including many details of 
the skull, skeleton, and dentition, 
the relative size of the brain, the 
absence of a tail, the tendency 
towards an erect posture, and the 
possession of real hands for grasp- 
ing, with nails instead of claws, 
small ears, and a mobile expressive 
face vith closelv set eves, Thev 
also show affinities to man in many 

m 

physiological processes. 

Modern apes lead a predomin- 
antly arboreal life, feeding on 
leaves and fruits ; they have 
extremely long and powerful arms 
and elongated fingers, by means of 
which they swing rapidly from 
bough to bough (hraehiation), 
while the hind limbs are relatively 
short. A number of extinct forms 
are laiovm from fossil records, but 
there are only four living genera : 
Gibbon, Orang-Utan, Gorilla, and 
Chimpanzee [qq.v.). They have a 
low forehead, prominent hrow’ 
ridges, large canine teeth, and a 
receding chin. 

Fossils have been found in 
Africa, Asia, and Europe w'hich 
represent various stages in the 
ancestry of the modem apes. They 
are all more primitive and less 
specialised ; in particular, the few 
limb bones found indicate that 
the}' spent more time on the 
ground and were not so well 
adapted to an arboreal life. Fossil 
evidence suggests that modern 
great apes descend from African 
ancestors. 

Apeldoom. Town of the 
Netherlands, in Gelderland prov- 
ince. It is 23 m. E. of Amersfoort, 
and is served by canals and rly. A 
residential and hohday centre, it 
has also paper-mills, laundries, 
textile factories, copper foundries, 
soap, paint, ink, and other fac- 
tories. The Orauje and Wilhehnina 
are the finest of several attractive 
parks. Near is Het Loo, the sum- 
mer residence of the Dutch sov- 
ereigns ; it was the favourite 
hunting-lodge of William III of 
England, prince of Orange. Pop. 
(1947) 83,449. 

Apelles. Greek painter who 
flourished in the second half of the 
4th century B.c. He was probably 
bom at Colophon in Ionia, in Asia 
Minor. Court painter to Philip 
of Macedon and to Alexander the 
Great, he is credited with hav- 
ing discovered a very thin 
black varnish to preserve a 
painting and improve its tone, 


sortie-tiling akin to the modern 
glazing process. He painted on 
panels and not on tin* wall. He 
worked every day and impressed 
upon his pupils the necessity for 
constant practice. His theory 
passed into a Latin proverb 
Xiillci dies sine liyisa (no day with 

el. 


of Alexander the Great wielding 


chorus of maidens, and vemis 
Anadyomenc, or Venus rising 
from the sea, were among the most 
famous works of art in antiquity. 
None of his works has survived. 


mm ^ 

of S. Europe, about SOO m. long. 
The mountains travense the entire 
leiigtli of Italy and reappear in 
Sicily. Geographically divided 
into three .sections, northern, cen- 
tral, and southern, the Apennines 
start from the Maritime Alps, of 
which they are a continuation, 
curve round the Gulf of Genoa, 
and run through the centre of 
Italy. In Ligmia they descend 
abruptly to the sea and afford 
protection to the health resorts of 
the Italian Riviera. Here called 
the Ligurian Alps, as they traverse 
the peninsula they bear various 
local names, e.g, Etruscan, Roman, 
and Calabrian Apennines. They 
form the watershed between the 
Ligurian and Trabenian Seas and 
the Adriatic Sea. 

Always steep where they ap- 
proach the sea, in central Italy 
the Apennines broaden out into 
parallel chains, terraces, and 
plateaux. They have their gi-eat- 
est height in Abruzzi e Molise, 
where the E. of the two parallel 
chains of the Gran Sasso dTtalia 
attains an alt. of 9,580 ft. in Monte 
Como, Other peaks from H. to S. 
are Monte Cimone, 7,103 ft. ; the 
Monti Sibillini, rising in the peak 
of Vettore to 8,126 ft. ; Monte 
Terminillo, 7,260 ft., Monte VeUno, 
8,159 ft., Monte Amaro, 9,170 ft., 
Monte PoUino, 7,325 ft., and 
Montalto, 6,423 ft., the highest 
peak of Aspromonte. Among the 
lateral valleys formed by parallel 
ranges are the Elorence-Pistoia, 
the Atemo, and the Chiana. 

The Apennines are crossed by 
1 3 principal passes, many being 
Roman_ roads, e.g. the Via Salaria 
and Pietra Mala ; seven are 
traversed by riys. There is no 
region of perpetual snow, and 
there are no glaciers. Generally 
monotonous, the great wall oi 
momi tains is often dreary and 
barren ; poor grass and scrubby 
bushes cover large tracts. Much 
of the forest timber has been felled, 
and only where the mountains dip 
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J. Mte. ]iue, 0,915 

2 Mte Pennu 0.692 

3 Mte Gottero 5,^80 

4 AIpe di Sucoiso 6,618 
,5 Mte. Cimone, 7.\u3 

6 Abetone, 4,004 

7 L;i Fuu. 2,963 

5 Mte. Falterona, 0 , 410 , 
9 Mte. Maggiore, 4,423 

10 Mte, Catna, 0.337 

11 Mte. Pennmo, .5,1 HS, 

12 Mte. Pnore. 7,65.5 

13 Mte. Vettore, 8,126 

14 Mte. Gorztino, 9,U02u 

15 Gran Sast>o d’ Italia. 

16 Mte. Cunio, 

17 Mte. TerramilJo, 7 260 

18 Mte. Velino, 8,159 

19 Mte. Ajnaro, 9,170 

20 Mte. Greco, 7,488 

21 La Meta, 7,353 

22 Mte. Cornacchia, 6,570 

23 Mte. Viglio, 7,071 

24 Mti. Lepini 

25 Mte. Miletto, 6,726, 

26 Mta. di Matese. 

27 Vesuvitw, 4,204. 

28 Mte. Cervialto, 5,935 

29 Mte. Volture; 4,364 

30 Mte. Voitarino, 6.024 

31 Mte. Papa, 6,585 

32 Mte, Sacro, 5,589. 

33 Mte. Pollino, 7,320 

34 Mte. Pellegrino, 6,515, 

35 Botte Donato, 6,332. 

36 Mte. GarigUone, 5.856 

37 Mte. S. Nicola, 41 31 

38 Mte. Pecoraro, 4 659. 

39 Montalto, 6,42.3 

40 Mte. Scuden 4J.27 

41 Tre pontane. 4,508 

42 Etna, 10.870 

43 Mte. Sori, 6,057 

44 Mte. CasteJIi, 5,138. 

45 Pizzo Antenna, 6.480 

46 Mte. Asto, 5,028 

47 Mte. Cinto, 8,888. 
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granite, gneiss, 
limestone, and 


Apennines. Winding road through the 

Bagno di Romagna, over the mountain 

down to the sea, as in the Pv.iviera 
and round the Gulf of Naples, is 
there rich vegetation. In Ahruzzi 
e Molise wolves, wild boars, and 
occasionally bears are found in the 
mountains. 

The Apennines lack minerals, 
though they contain mineral 
springs. Geologically they are 
composed of Mesozoic and Tertiary 
beds, including Triassic, Jurassic, 
Cretaceous, Eocene, and Miocene 
beds, containins 
slate, sandstone 
marble. From Vesuvius to Etna 
they are subject to volcanic and 
seismic disturbance. 

Apex. In astronomy, a point in 
the heavens tow^ards which the sun 
with its attendant planets is 
moving. In the direction of the 
apex, the stars (apart from their 
own individual motions) are ap- 
parently separating from each 
other owing to the sun’s approach ; 
stars in the opposite direction, to- 
wards the antapex, seem to be 
closing in. Around the great circle 
halfway betw^een these points the 
apparent motion of the stars is a 
reflection of the solar motion . The 
direction of the motion can there- 
fore be found from a study of 
stellar proper motions. The speed 
as well as the direction can be found 
from measurements of radial velo- 
city. When the velocities peculiar 
to the individual stars are elimin- 
ated by averaging amongst a large 
number of stars, the sun is found to 
be moving at about 13 m. per sec. 
towards the apex in the constella- 
tion of Hercules at right ascension 
18 hours, declination 4- 30 degrees. 

Apex. In botany, the region 
at the end of shoots and roots 
w'here the tissue keeps, throughout 
the life of the plant, the ability to 
divide and produce new ceils : in 


Mandrioli Pass, between Bibbiena and 
range that forms the backbone of Italy 

other words it remains meristema- 
tic — see Meristems. 


arch is not involved but remains 
free. It is from this feature that 
the class gets its name. It is al- 
most certain that ah higher 
and hence ail laiid-livioa: verte- 
brates including man. are evoln- 
tionarily descended from animals 
rlisplaying the aphetohyoirlean 
grade of organization. 

Aphis on Aphid. Insect of the 
large family Aphididae, of the bus 
order Hemiptera, popularly called 
plant lice, green fly, black fly. 
They are small, seldom exceeding 
inch, soft-bodied, •with long 
antennae and a pair of cornicies at 
the hind end of the abdomen. They 
feed on plant sap through sucking 
mouth parts 'which are held in- 
serted in the tissues for long 
periods. Surplus liquid, contain- 
ing some sugars, is excreted 
through the anus forming noney- 
dew, w'hich may cover leaves witli 
a sticky film. Certain ants collect 


Aphasia (Gr., speechlessness), honey-de-w, stroking the aphids to 
Disturbances of speech, of ■writing, make them produce more. The 
and of the understanding of spoken cornicles secrete wax which in 
and written words, due to disease some species may cover the 
of the brain. The patient’s muscles aphis. 

of speech are not affected, and he Usually the eggs, laid in cracks 
may show’ that he understands in the bark of the winter host 

what is said to him, but he is In- plant, hatch in the spring into 

capable of expressing his thoughts, nymphs w’hich give rise to wiiig- 
Somctimes there is merely a blur- less females. After perhaps several 
ring of speech or hesttancy in generations, winged forms appear 
utterance ; sometimes words are which fly to the summer host 

mixed up and 'wrong words used ; plant, here they produce, par- 

the patient may be completely tbenogenetically and viviparoiisly, 


dumb. Capacity to read and to 
write is usually affected also. In 
aphasia resulting from 
an attack of apoplexy 
considerable po'w'er of 
speech may be regained 
as time goes on, and 
by re-education. 

Aphetohyoidea oe 
Placodermi. Class of 
fish-like animals known 
only from their fossil 
remains. The Apheto- 
h y o i d e a flourished 
about 300 million years 
ago, that is to say rather 
later than the most 
ancient vertebrate 
animals but earlier 
than the sharks and 
bony fish of the kinds that have 
pers isted to this day. Study of the 
structure of members of one of the 
aphetohyoidean groups has re- 
vealed a grade of organization 
more primitive than that found in 
any living fish. Like the later fish, 
but unlike the more primitive 
lampreys, the Aphetohyoidea have 
true jaws and paired fins. The 
attachment of the jaws to the rest 


winged 

There 


is 


and wingless females, 
a series of such genera- 



ApMs. 1. Winged male. 2. Insect suckiiig sap 
from a leaf. S. Vi?ii>armis female 

tions throughout the summer, but 
in aiitu'mn females are produced 
which fly to the winter host and 
there produce wingless males and 
females ; these, after mating, lay 
the •winter eggs. Aphids are 
abundant in the north temperate 
zone, scarce in the tropics, and 
almost absent from Australasia. 

Aphonia (Gr., voiceless). Loss 
of voice. WTien of sudden onset. 


of the skull is primitive in that the it is due to hysteria and no p^hysi 


skc^kton of the hyoid gill ca.1 disorder is found* 
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Apis, the sacred bull. Figure in reliei found in the tomb of Ephto Stopte at Sakkara 


may be dumb, but commonly can 
whisper. It may disappear spon- 
taneously, and usually responds to 
psychological treatment. 

Aphrodite. In mythology, god- 
dess of love and of the fruitfulness 
of natui*e. Her Roman counter- 
part was Venus. According to 
some she was a daughter of Z:us, 
accor din g to ntli‘'.‘rs she rose from 
the foam of the sea, near Cyprus ; 
hence the name Aphrodite (Gr. 
aphros, sca-foanil. 

Aphrodite’s husband was He- 
phaistos (Vulcan), but she liad 
amours with Ares, Hermes, 
Dionysus, and Poseidon among 

r 



Aphrodite. Bronze head from an 
ancient colossal status 
British Museum 


the gods, and with Adonis and 
Anchises among mortals. From 
her connexion with Ares she is also 
somewhat curiously regarded as a 
goddess of war, W’ho takes special 
interest in arms and armour. By 
Ares she was the mother of Eros or 
Cupid. During the Trojan War 
she favoured the cause of the 
Trojans and constituted herself 
the guardian of Paris and Aeneas. 

The worship of Aphrodite ap- 
pears to have been of Eastern 
origiii, introduced by the Phoe- 
nicians. It was widely diffused, 
its chief seats being Cyprus and 
Cytherea, and was frequently 
marked by sexual excess. Her 
girdle or zone was supposed to pos- 
sess miiaculoiis power to excite the 
passions of love ,* the sparrow and 
the dove were sacred to her, and 
among plants the rose and the 
myrtle. 

Apia. Chief town and seaport 
of Western Samoa, New Zealand 
trust territory, on the N. coast of 
Upolu. It exports copra. R. L, 
Stevenson lived here during 1889- 
9-t. Pop. (1951) 11,840. 


In 1889, when Germany, the 
U.K., and the U.S.xA. were all seek- 
ing to '‘protect” Samoa, three 
U.S. and three German ships and 
the British ship Calliope were 
gathered in Apia harbour. A 
hurricane developed on March 15, 
and by the next evening only the 
Calliope remained afloat ; by her 
superior power and by fine sea- 
manship, she had managed to put 
out to sea. This disaster led to a 
temporary easing of international 
friction, and the three countries 
set up a joint protectorate. 

Apicius, Mabcus Gavius. Ro- 
man epicure. He lived under the 
Emperor Tiberius, 1st century A.D., 
and apparently spent the whole of 
his time and fortune in inventing 
and eating new and tasty dishes. 
Then, his money gone, he hanged 
himself. He is mentioned by 
Seneca. A book on cooking, De Re 
Coquinaria, once attributed to 
him, is of much later date. 


Apis. Genus of insects of the 
order Hymenoptera. There are 
four species, commonly called 
honey bees. jSee Bee. 

Apis. Sacred bull worshipped 
at Memphis throughout dynastic 
Egypt. He bore a white forehead 
mark upon a black hide. At death 
he became, like human souls, one 
with Osiris, and his embalmed re- 
mains were enshrined in a huge 
costly sarcophagus. The Sakkara 
mausoleum still contains twenty- 
four of these Apis-tombs. 

Aplanatic Lens on Aplanat. 
Lens corrected for both spherical 
aljcrration and coma. Some cor- 
rection is possible with lenses 
manufactured in quantity and 
therefore have spherical surfaces. 
More detailed correction requires 
figuring to an asphcrical shape of 
some kind, and can be carried out 
only with individually produced 
instriiiueuts such as high grade 
microscopes and telescopes. 



Apia, Samoa. Government House, once the home of Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Apnoea (Gr. a, not ; pTiein, to 
breatlio). Temporary cessation of 
breathing produced by breathing 
more rapidly than physiological 
requirements demand 

Apocalypse (Greek, unveiling). 
Name given to a particular type 
of religious literature very popular 
in later Judaism and early Christi- 
anity. Of it the Book of Revelation 
which closes the New Testament 
is the best known example. Apo- 
calyptic — the word used to denote 
the iaith embodied in the different 
Apocalypses — was the lineal de- 
scendant of Hebrew prophecy, 
but differed from it in that its 
whole outlook was turned to the 
future. The dream of national 
greatness, which is one of the 
special themes in prophetic litera- 
ture, had faded away under the 
disasters and defeats which the 
Jewish people sustained from the 
successive empires that attained 
world domination. The faith of 
Israel sought comfort in the 
thought that the way of deliver- 
ance would be found in “ the 
day of the Lord,” when God would 
break into human history and set 
up His Kingdom by a tour de force 
Apocalyptic can best be under- 
stood by contrasting the Greek 
and Jewish conceptions of Utopia. 
In Greek thought, especially in 
Plato, Utopia is to be realized by 
the natural evolution of social 
forces. To the Jews, on the other 
hand, the realization of Utopia was 
only possible through a divine 
intervention. Apocalyptic first 
took shape in the writings of 
Ezekiel, and found its fullest ex- 
pression, as far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned, in the Book of 
Daniel In the subsequent period 
between 170 b.c. and a.d. 100 
many Jewish Apocalypses were 
written, e.g. The Book of Enoch, 
which contains a number of 
Apocalypses of varying dates, 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
The Apocalypse of Baruch, The 
Ascension of Isaiah, The Assump- 
tion of Moses, and The Fourth 
Book of Ezra. The Book of Reve- 
lation represents an attempt to 
Christianise the Apocalyptic move- 
ment. Other attempts of a similar 
nature v/ere also made, e.g. The 
Apocalypse of Peter, fragments of 
which were discovered in 1884. 
This was the source from which 
Dante derived much of his imagery 
for the Paradiso and Inferno. 

Apocalyptic Number. The 
number 666, given as that of the 
Beast in Rev, 13, 18. It was 
applied by the early Christians to 
rulers who seemed like Antichrist 
such as Caligula and Nero, the 
letters of whose names, written in 
Hebrew, total 666. Alternatively 


it stood for the Roman empire. 
Throughout history ingenious 
people have fitted the number to 
the names of their enemies. 

Apocatastasis. Greek word 
meaning restoration to its first 
condition. It is applied to the 
theological doctrine that all man- 
kind shall ultimately enjoy salva- 
tion, and that even devils and 
those accounted lost, having been 
created by God, shall return to 
God. Derived from Platonism, 
it was taught by Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and S. Gregory of 
Nyssa. It was attacked by S. 
Augustine and condemned at the 
Council of Constantinople, a.d. 553 
The beliel, as revived by various 
modern sects, is known as Uni- 
versahsm. See Universalists 
Apocrypha (Greek apoLr-yphos, 
secret). A term applied first to 
writings which were kept secret 
because they were supposed to 
contain truths which might be 
imparted only to the duly initiated. 
Apocryphal then came to denote 
certain writings connected with, 
and growing out of, the Old 
and New Testaments, but of a 
different character from the books 
generally accepted as inspired or 
canonical From this to the mean- 
ing spurious or heretical the 
transition was easy. In common 
speech the Apocrypha denotes 
the Old Testament Apocrypha. 

The Apocrypha Proper are in- 
cluded in the Greek (Septuagint) 
and Latin (Vulgate) Versions, but 
not in the Plebrew or English Bible. 
The Church of Rome at the Council 
of Trent (1546) accepted them as 
“ sacred and canonical.” The Pro- 
testant Churches rejected them, but 
some of the Reformed Churches, e.g. 
the Church of England, use them 
for purposes of edification. 

The books, which are in some 
cases Palestinian and in others 
Hellenistic, may be classified thus: 
(a) Additions to the Old Testament : 
the remainder of the Book of 
Esther, the Prayer of Manasseh, 
three additions to Daniel, viz. The 
Song of the Three Holy Children, 
The History of Susanna, and the 
Story of Bel and the Dragon. 
These are of the nature of legen- 
dary history or romance. (6) 
Historical Works: I Esdras, I and 
II Maccabees, (c) Didactic Works : 
The Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Book of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus). 
{d) Religious Romances : The Book 
of Tobit, the Book of Judith, 
(e) Apocalyptic Works : The Book 
of Baruch, II Elsdras. There also 
exist a Third Book of Maccabees 
(in Septuagint, but not in Vulgate) 
and a Fourth Book of Maccabees 
(in Alexandrian MS. of Septuagint, 
but not in Vulgate), These are 


romantic in character. The periods 
to which these works may be 
assigned are as follows : c. ^200- 
iOO Sirach, Tobit, Judith, 

Additions to Daniel ; c. 100-1 a.c., 
1 IMaccabees, II Maccabees, III 
Maccabees, Book of Wisdom, I 
Esdras, Additions to Esther ; c, 
A.D. 1-100, Baruch, II Esdras. 

The Pseudepigraplia are a simi- 
lar body of literature so described 
bj' scholars because many of them 
were written in the names of fam- 
ous persons. This class of writing 
has been characterised as Apoca- 
lyptic Literature. The style of 
writing is prophetical and allegori- 
cal or symbolic. (See Apocalypse.) 

The Apocrypha connected with 
the New Testament are not so well 
known. Nor are they so well 
defined as a collection of writings. 
Most of them are very fantastic. 
But there are some (the First 
Epistle of Clement, the Teacliing 
of the Twelve Apostles or the 
Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of 
Peter) which resemble more 
closely New Testament writings, 
and in fact were used for a time as 
Scripture by the Church ; and 
there are others of such value 
(the fragmentary Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews and Gospel 
according to Peter ; the Logia or 
Sayings of Jesus) that they may 
be used to supplement the Gospel 
account of the life of Jesus. 

The First Epistle of Clement was 
written (probably a.d. 95-6) to the 
Church at Corinth in the name of 
the Church of Rome, and was 
evoked by “ an unholy and detest- 
able sedition ” in the Corinthian 
Church. It inculcates the virtues 
of unity and charity. The Teach- 
ing of the Apostles deals with (1) 
the general moral teaching of the 
early Church, and (2) the institu- 
tions of the Church. It has been 
dated as early as a.d. 70 or 80, but 
may be much later. The Epistle 
of Barnabas, described by Origen 
as the Gath oh c Epistle of 

Barnabas,” is even included among 
N.T. books in the Sinaitic MS. 
The Epistle seems to be addressed 
to the Church as a whole. It deals 
with the attitude to be adopted 
towards the Jewish Law, which is 
interpreted allegorically. It can 
hardly have been written by the 
Apostle Barnabas, and may per- 
haps have originated about a.d. 130. 

The Shepherd of Hermas is 
another work included in the 
Sinaitic MS, It contains visions, 
commandments, and parables, and 
has been called the Pilgrim’s 
Progress” of the early Church- 
In its present form it may have 
originated about a-D. 140. The 
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C^o:^pel atrurdiiiii t*.> the Heitrev^s 
contains soriu^ intcTcsliiig .-ayiiigs. 
Hariiack would assign it to a date 
between A.n. 65 and 160. The 
Gospel according to Peter is 
heretical, vritteii to promote 
Docetism, which taught that the 
humanity of Christ was not real, 
but only apparent. It is assigned 
by Harnack to a date between a. d. 
lio and 130, but it may be later. 
In recent years a number of 
papyri containing Logia or Sayhigs 
of Jesus liaAm come to light. 
Some inav be senuine. 

The more legendary Apocryplia 
iiicludi‘ Gospels (such as the Prot- 
cvangelium of James, the Gospel 
of the Xativitv of Maiw, the His- 
tory of Joseph the Carpenter, the 
Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel of 
Nicoclemusl ; Acts (of Paul and 
Theda, of Thomas ) ; Epistles (such 
as the correspondence between 
Jesus and Abgarus, the Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans); and 
Apocahypses (of Paul, of Peter). 

Apacsmaceae (Gr. apo, from : 
lyon, dog). Extensive family of 
twining slu'ubs, and a few herbs. 
They are natives of tropical and 
temperate regions in both hemi- 
spheres. Their milky sap is usually 
poisonous or violently purgative. 
The leaves are opposite or in 
whorls ; the dowsers salver-shaped 
or bell-shaped. The five lobes of 
the corolla are oblique. The family 
comprises more than 180 genera 
and 900 species, including the 
well-known periwinkle ( Vinca), 
oleander {Xerium), and dogbane 
{Apocynum). 

Apodeictic (Gr. apodeiktilvs, 
demonstrative). Name given by 
Aristotle to a proposition which 
is demonstrated by incontestable 
evidence. Kant applied the term 
.somew^hat differently, to a judge- 
ment which is nccessarv and 
universal, not the result of 
experience. See Logic. 

Apogee (Greek apo^ from ; ge, 
earth). Astronomical term with 
two meanings. (1) Point in the 
moon’s orbit farthest from the 
earth. (2) Position in which the sun, 
or anv other body in the solar svs- 
tem, is farthest from the earth. 

ApoJimaire, Guillaume (1880- 
191 S). French poet. He was 
the founder of cubist poetry, a 
reaction against symbolism and 
romanticism. Alcools (1913) re- 
corded in kaleidoscopic series his 
subjective impressions of the 
twentieth-century world. In 
Calligrammes (1918) he experi- 
mented in a freer selection and 
airangement of words, and even 
in their setting, e.g. a poem on 
rain w^as printed in the form of a 


downpour. He dufl a victmi (J 
the inlkienza epidemic of 191 8. His 
work was later acelaiincd hy the 
surrealists Con-suit G. Apoliinairc : 
Choix de Poesies, 1945. 

Apollinarianism . hole " ^ 0 
ginating with Apollinarius, bishop 
of Laodicea. in the 4th century 
A.D, Starting with the Platonic 
assumption that man includes a 
human body (Gr. soma), a human 
or rational soul (psycht), and a 
human mind (nous), it taught that 
ill the human nature of Christ the 



Apollo. Ancient marble statue of 
the Greek god 

Vatican. Home 


divine Word (Gr. Logos) took the 
place of the noiis. It contended 
that to assume the complete hu- 
manity of Clirist was to assume in 
His nature the possibility of sin and 
so to negative the Atonement. The 
heresy w'as condemned by the gen- 
eral Council of Constantinople, 381. 

ApoUinaris. Mineral spring 
of North Khine- Westphalia, Ger- 
many. In the Ahr valley, 10 m. by 
rly. N.W. of Remagen, its waters 
are alkaline and contain carbonate 


of soda. They are benelicia! in 
eases of diabetes. Discovered in 
iS51, the spring waters averaire a 
temperature of 94" E. This and 
other springs in Germany and 
Hungary are owned by a British 
company, which bottles the waters 
and sends them nearly all over the 
world. The supply was interrupted 
by each of the Great Il'ars. 

Apollinarius on AroLLiXARis 
(d. c. A.D. 392). FounrLT of the 
Apollinarian heresy. Son of an 
Alexandrian rhetorician and a 
friend of Athanasius, he trans- 
formed the Gospels and canonical 
Epistles into dialogues in imitation 
of Plato, defended Christianity 
against Porphyry, and strenuously 
opposed Arianism. In 362 he was 
made bishop of Laodicea in Syria. 
His opposition to Arianism, which 
denied the comphde divinity of 
Christ, led him, in effect, to deny 
the complete humanity of Christ, 
hence the heresy Apollinarianism. 

Apollo. One of the greater dei- 
ties of ancient Greece. The son of 
Zens and Lcto (Latona), he was 
born ill Delos, Artemis being his 
twin sister. In Homer Apollo 
is not identified with the sun, but 
in later mythology becomes the 
sun god. From the earliest times, 
ho'wever, he is the god of disease 
who sends pestilenct s among men, 
and is also the healing god. Powerto 
foretell the future was attributed 
to Apollo in an eminent dt'gi'ee. 
There were many oracular shrines 
or temples of Apollo, notably the 
famous oracle at Delphi {q.v.). 
Probably for his gift of prophecy 
he was the patron deity of states, 
and especially of colonies, no colony 
being founded except after consul- 
tation with the oracle. Apollo is 
always represented as a tall, hand- 
some, beardless youth, holding in 
his hand a bow or lyre. As the 
supreme type of manly beauty, he 
wa3 the patron deity of athletes. 
He was also worshipped at Rome. 

Apollo Belvedere. iStatue of 
Apollo discovered c. 1500 in the 
ruins of Poi'to d’Anzio, the ancient 
Antium. It was acquired by Pope 
Julius II, who placed it in the 
Belvedere gallery of the Vatican. 
It lacked the left hand and right 
forearm, both of which were re- 
stored by Giovanni Angelo Mon- 
torsoli (1507-63). The statue is 
supposed to be a Ist-centuiy^ a.d. 
copy of the bronze original. (Ulus, 
in p. 495.) 

Apollo Club. Society founded 
by Ben Jonaon about 1616 at the 
Devil Tavern, No. 2, Fleet Street, 
London. This famous inn was 
pulled down for the enlargement of 
Child’s Bank in 1788. At the club’s 
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Apollo Belvedere, supposed to have been sculp- 
tured nearly tvyo thousand years ago. See 

page 4S4 
Vatican, Jtume 


lyric teasts there foregathered the 
wits of the day. A bust of Apollo 
and a board with the poetic Wel- 
come are preserved at the banlv. 
The rales. Leges convwiales, written 
in Latin hy Jonson, bade the dul- 
lard, the ass, the sad-faced, and 
the lewd fellow keep away, and 
provided that choice women 
should not be excluded. 

ApoUo Theatre. Situated in 
Shaftesburv Avenue, London, this 
playhouse was opened Feb. 21, 
1901. under the management of 
Henry Lowenfeld. with The Belle 
of Bohemia. Some of the greatest 
successes on the London stage 
were presented at the Apollo, 
including Pelissiers Follies, I90S : 
General John Regan, 1913 ; Hob- 
.son’s Choice. 1916 : Idiot’s De- 
light, 1938. 

Apollodoras (fl. c. 140 b.c.). 
Greek grammarian. He was a 
pupO of Aristarchus and the Stoic 
Panaetius. All his works have 
perished except his Bibliotheca, a 
well-arranged collection of stories 
connected with the m^dhical and 
heroic ages of Greece. 

ApoUonia. The name of num- 
erous ancient cities- One in Illvria. 
near the mouth of the river Aous. 
was founded by emigrants from 
Corinth and Corcyra. Later it 
became a flourishing commercial 
town and the seat of a university 
at which Maecenas and the young 
Octavius were educated. Another, 
founded in Thrace bv the Mile- 


sians, was famed for its 
temple and its statue of 
Apollo hy Calainis ; this 
was removed to Rome 
hy the art-patron Lii- 
ciillus. Thracian Apol- 
lonia was afterwards 
called Sozopolis, which 
was later corrupted to 
Sozeboli. 

Apollonia. Town of 
Libya, it lies on the 
coast 45 m. W. of Derna. 
and is the port of 
Cyrene. Like many 
other places in Libya, it 
was several times cap- 
tured and lost by Brit- 
ish and Axis forces dur- 
ing the fighting in North 
Africa, 1941-42, in the 
Second Great War. aScb 
North Africa Campaigns. 

Apollonius OF Perga 
{c. 265-200 B.C.). Cfreek 
mathematician. He 
studied in Alexandria 
and returned there 
after a brief period at 
Pergamum. His great 
study of conic sections, 
w'hich carried forward 
and developed the work of Euclid, 
earned him the title of the Great 
Geometer. He introduced the 
names ellipse, hyperbola, and 
parabola, and obtained most of 
the properties of conics found in 
modern textbooks by synthetic 
(Lc. non-analytical) techniques. 

Apollonius OF Rhodes (c. 295- 
215 B.C.). Greek epic poet and 
grammarian. He was born at Alex- 
andria. and was a pupil of Calli- 
machus. Afterw'ards an enmity 
sprang up between the two poets, 
and when Apollonius read his 
Argonautica in public he found it 
colSly received owing to the 
intrigues of his rival. He then 
went to Rhodes, where the people 
received a rewised version with 
great applause and bestow-ed upon 
him the rights of citizenship. 
Back in Alexandria he acquired 
great fame and popularity, and 
was appointed chief librarian by 
Ptolemy Euergetes. In his epic, 
which describes the voyage of the 
Argonauts in quest of the Golden 
Fleece, he strives to imitate the 
style of Homer, The poem was 
translated into Latin by Valerius 
Flaccus and Varro Atacinns. 

Apollonius OF Tralles (Snd 
century B,C-). Greek sculptor. 
He is notable as having executed, 
with the aid of his brother Tauris- 
cu.'i, the colossal marble group ot 
Amphion and Zethus, known as 
the Farnese Bull. This group, in 
the National Museum. Naples, is 


reputed to have been in Rome 
about the time of Pliny. 

ApoOoiuus OF Tyaxa j €. 4 B.C.- 
A.D. 97). Greek Pyihagorear. 
pliilosopher. He was bom at 
Tyana in Cappadocia, and travelled 
widely. In Rome he was accused 
of high treason again.'^t Douiitian. 
but suddenly disappeared during 
his trial. He died at Ephesus: 
w'hiJe head of a Pythagorean 
school. Apollonius was looked 
upon as a magician, and wonderful 
tales are told of him in the story 
of his life by the sophist Philos- 
tratus, written in the 3rd century. 
His life and reputed miracles were 
compared wjth those of Christ. 

ApoIIos. Name of an early 
convert to Christianity mentioned 
in the N.T. He was a Jew of 
Alexandria converted to Chri.s- 
tiamty by AquOa and Priscilla at 
Ephesus. Later, at Corinth, he 
preached the Gospel of Christ, and 

is mentioned bv S. Paul a.s a 

* * 

fellow-worker whom faction had 
endeavoured to make a rival. Con- 
sult Acts 18 : 1 Cor. 1, 3, and 4. 

ApoHyou. Greek term in the 
N.T. for the Hebrew Abaddon. It 
means the Destroyer (Rev. 9), and 
is so applied to the Devil by 
Bunyan in The Pilgriui's Progress. 

Apologetics. That depart- 
ment of Christian theology which 
is entrusted with the defence of the 
Christian religion. Alike in theory 
and practice there has been infinite 
diversity in apologetic method, 
varied more in its forms than has 
the inteiiectiial and literary 
crusade on behalf of the Christian 
faith. The latter has been from 
the start the subject of passionate 
contention. Not peace but a 
sword was the Founder's own 
metaphorical description of the 
purpose and result of His coming. 
He invited resistance and entailed 
upon His followers a legacy of 
struggle. An underemrent ot 
apologetic purpose runs through 
the N.T. not seldom rising to the 
surface. Apart from differences 
between leaders and parties in the 
swiftly growing church, mi.ssionary 
enterprise brought into the open 
the latent principles of external 
opposition, and by literature not 
less than preaching the resources 
of the new faith were developed. 

The apologetic energies of 
Christianity have often resulted in 
the purifpng of Christian faith, 
discipline, and practice. Dogma 
and piety are both indebted to 
the vision and experience gained 
by apologists through their war- 
fare. Such questions as : What 
is the es.sence of our religion ? 
What must be conserved at any 
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cost ? What compromises would 
be disastrous ? help to illuminate 
the path of constructive doctrine 
and of practical life. 

In the first age Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman polemics were met by 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen, and Augustine. In the 
Middle Ages Judaism, Islam, and 
free-thinking philosophy were dealt 
vifith by Abelard and Ac{uinas. 
During and after the Retorma- 
tion Islam and free-thought had 
still to be combated, as by Pascal. 
In the ISth century deism and 
scientific scepticism were met by 
Butler. In the 19th century at- 
tacks came on a far more compre- 
hensive scale, but in Britain were 
defenders like James Martineau. 
Robert Flint, A. M. Fairbaiim, and 
J. R. Illingworth, who carried the 
war into the very strongholds ot 
antagonistic thought. 

As the result of modern apolo- 
getic activity, a revolution has 
been effected in our conception 
of religious values. Alternatives 
to the Christian system have been 
faced. The spread of education, 
the diffusion of literature, mission- 
ary enterprise, the encroachment 
of secular interests, have helped 
to bring about an increase in the 
sense of Christian and indeed 
religious solidarity, a weakening 
of sectarian animus, a growth of 
the power to visualise the issues 
raised- The battle for religion 
has drawn out into the open 
every form of spiritual activ- 
ity ; atheism, agnosticism, and 
materialism stand out as a 
common menace to the faiths. 
Apologetics accordingly has re- 
fused to hazard all upon the 
historicity of particular miracles, 
upon the inerrancy of particular 
Scriptures, upon an absolute 
differentiation between the natural 
and the revealed, the natural and 
the supernatural, the human and 
the Divine. Stress is laid upon 
continuity of faith in the unseen. 
Cliristianity is viewed as a system 
or ideal of life, involving the 
doctrine revealed bv Christ but 
equally the life disclosed by Him 
and developed by His Spirit. 
Truth is recognized and even 
welcomed in rival religions. 
In the life and teaching of Jesus 
a self-eommending ideal of life 
and thought is found, supreme in 
grandeur and simplicity, universal 
and final. See Christianity. 

Apologia pro Vita Sua fLat. 
Apology for his own iiie). Work 
bv John Henry (afterwards Car- 
dinal) Newman, first published in 
1864. The work, provoked by a 
statement of Kingsley’s challenging 


Newman's regard for truth, is the 
best example of the author's prose. 
In it he traced the way in which 
he passed from the Anglican to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 
told much of the story of the Ox- 
ford Movement (q-v.)- While the 
statement that provoked the work 
has been relatively forgotten, the 
Apologia remains one of the per- 
manently valuable autobiographies 
of the world. 

Apology (Gr. apologia defence). 
In law, an expression of regret for 
an offence. In an action for 
defamation, an apology vdil usual- 
ly result in reduction of the dam- 
ages. Under the Libel Acts, 1S43 
and 1845, newspapers were en- 
abled in certain cases to pay 
money into court and to apologise 
but could not rely on any other 
defence. A defendant may now 
in every case pay money into court 
so that the Libel Acts are rarely 
invoked. A new power of 
apology, valuable particularly to 
authors, printers, and publishers, 
was introduced by the Defamation 
Act, 1952, where unintentional 
defamation has occurred. Unin- 
tentional defamation arises (1) 
where the w’ords are not de- 
famatory on the face of them and 
the person publishing did not 
know of the special circumstances 
making them defamatory — e.g. a 
statement that A is engaged to 
marry B which, if A (or B) is 
already married to someone else, 
may bg defamatory of his (or her) 
spouse, because the words may 
mean that they are not in fact 
married ; (2) where the words 

are clearly defamatory, but the 
person publishing them did not 
know they could refer to the person 
complaining — e.g. wLere a character 
in a novel is described in such a 
way that readers think that a real 
person is refen’ed to. It must also 
be showm that the publisher exer- 
cised all reasonable care and that the 
author acted without malice. If a 
person sued for unintentional de- 
famation offers to publish an 
adequate apology, then the person 
complaining loses the right to 
claim damages. 

In literature the word is used 
to mean rather a plea for a person 
or thing. In this sense it was 
used by Plato in his apology for 
Socrates at his trial ; by Sir 
Philip Sidney in his Apologie for 
Poetrie, c. 1581 ; by Thomas Key- 
wood in his Apology for Actors, 
1612 ; and by other writers. 

Apophthegm (Gr. apo, forth . 
phthengesihai, to speak). A terse, 
sententious expression of philoso- 
phic thought, e.g. Cowards die many 


times before their deaths; the vali- 
ant never taste of death but once. 
Pron. App'-oth-em. 

Apoplexy (Greek apo, from: ' 
plessein, to strike). Condition of 
sudden loss of consciousness and 
sensation due most frequently to 
the bursting of a blood-vessel in 
the brain. It is often referred to as 
an apoplectic stroke. Apoplexy is 
commoner in men than in women, 
and occurs often after the fiftieth 
year of life. Syphilis, alcoholism, 
and heavy muscular work are pre- 
disposing factors. The attack is 
usually without previous warning 
symptoms, and occurs while the 
patient is engaged in his ordinary 
occupations, though sometimes it 
is precipitated by extra exertion. 

In a typical attack there is deep 
^unconsciousness and the patient 
may fall heavily to the ground ; the 
face may be flushed or pale or 
bluish ; the pupils may be unequal ; 
often the head and eyes are turned 
towards the damaged side of the 
brain. The breathing is noisy 
and laboured, the cheeks being 
puffed out during expiration and 
frothy saliva collecting about the 
mouth. The pulse is full and tense 
and often slow. In some cases the 
onset is less abrupt. In moderate 
attacks consciousness gradually 
returns, but in severe forms the 
condition may persist and end in 
death in a few hours. 

Paralysis is a frequent result of 
an apoplectic stroke. Sometimes 
the whole of one side of the body 
is involved, a condition know as 
hemiplegia ; in other cases only 
the face, arm, or leg of one side is 
affected. Impairment of speech 
with various forms of aphasia is 
common. With the passage of time 
considerable power of movement 
may be regained in the paralysed 
muscles, but complete recovery, 
except in mild cases, is rare. 

The treatment during an attack 
is to keep the patient absolutely 
at rest wfith the head slightly 
raised. Hot bottles may he placed 
at the feet and an ice-bag applied 
to the head. In some cases 
venesection or blood-letting has 
been useful, but little can be done 
to relieve the paralysis. A person 
who has once had an attack 
should lead an ordered restful 
life, avoiding alcohol, over-eating, 
and severe muscular effort. 

Aposiopesis (Gr. aposiopaein, 
to become silent). A rhetorical 
figure in which a speaker breaks 
off in the middle of what he is say- 
ing, impressing the imagination of 
the hearer by what is left unex- 
pressed. It is often used to 
convey a threat. 
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Apostasy (Greek apo, away; 
stasis, standing). Term ori^nally 
meaning tlie desertion of a military 
post. Its later and general appli- 
cation is to the complete and 
voluntary renunciation of the 
Christian faith, either in favour of 
another religion or of none The 
persecution of the 3rd century 
under the Roman Empire induced 
a considerable apostasy, and in the 
Middle Ages in Spain many aban- 
doned Christianity to become Jews 
and Mahomedan's. The apostate 
always incurred heavy ecclcsias- 
tical* penalties. The rejection of 
Christianity in favour of paganism 
by the emperor Julian is a most 
remarkable instance of apostasy. 

Apostle (Gr. apo, from ; stdlein, 
to send). Term meaning “ one sent 
forth,” and so a commissioned 
delegate or messenger. The name 
is applied specially to the twelve 
followers selected by Jesus to be 
His close and constant companions 
and to carry on His work after His 
departure (c/. Matt, xxviii, 16-20). 
These were Simon, also called 
Peter; Andrew: James and John 
the sons of Zebedee ; Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew ; 
James the son of Alphaeus; Thad- 
daeus ; Simon the Canaanaean or 
Zealot; and Judas Iscariot (Matt. 
X. 2-4 ; cf. Mark hi, 16-19 ; Luke 
vi, 14-16 ; Acts i, 13). Later 
Jesus appointed seventy others and 
commissioned them (Luke x, 1 ). 
These He sent forth two and two 
before his face into every city and 
place whither he himself was about 
to come.” According to tradition, 
one of them was Barnabas ; and 
according to Origen, Andronicus 
and Junias may have been included 
in the number. In any case the 
title was extended for one reason 
or another to Barnabas (Acts 
xiv, 4, 14 ; 1 Cor. ix, 5-6). 

Paul applied the title to himself, 
and claimed by virtue of a direct 
revelation from Christ to himself to 
rank with the chosen apostles (Gal. 
i. l,h, 8; 1 Cor. i, 17, XV, 8-10, etc.). 
There were others, false teachers, 
who assumed the name to further 
their own ends (2 Cor. xi, 5, 13; 
Rev. ii, 2 ). In later times the term 
apostle has been applied to mis- 
sionary^ founders of the Christian 
Church in various lands, e,g. S. 
Augustine, apostle of the English, 
S. Patrick of the Irish, and S. 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany. 
See Christianity. 

A^stle Islands. Group of 27 
isles in Lake Superior, belonging to 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. They produce 
valuable timber, possess brown 
sandstone quarries, and contain 
several Jesuit mission stations and 
an Indian reservation. The area is 
about 200 sq. m. 


Apostles, The. Oratorio by 
Sir Edward Elgar. Shortly after 
his completion of The Dream of 
Gerontius {q.v.) the composer 
planned a sequence of three 
oratorios to be based on the lives 
and works of the apostles. This 
trilogy was never completed. 
The first section, known as The 
Apostles, Parts 1 and 2, was per- 
formed under the direction of 
Richter on Oct. 14. 1903, at the 
Birmingham Pestival. The words 
Parts 1 and 2 were omitted from 
later editions because the next 
section was separately entitled 
The Kingdom {q.v.). The text of 
The Apostles is taken from the 
Bible ; the narrative follows the 
N.T. story from the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry to His death, 
resurrection, and ascension. 

Apostles’ Creed (Latin credo, 
I believe). Confession of the 
Christian faith, stating in short 
articles the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. The earliest form 
of this creed was a profession of 
faith in the Holy Trinity required 
at baptism. In the 2nd century 
Irenaeas and Tertullian quoted a 
number of items set out in the old 
Roman creed ; later testimony 
comes from Hilary, S. Augustine, 
and Leo the Great, and by the 7th 
century the Apostles’ Creed in its 
present form was in use at Rome 
and in southern Gaul. The addi- 
tions to the old Roman creed are 
Creator of heaven and earth, He 
descended into hell, the commu- 
nion of saints, life everlasting, and 
the word Catholic — Holy Catholic 
Church sux)erseding Holy Church. 

The Apostles’ Creed has been 
continuously retained in the baptis- 
mal service of the Catholic Church 
since the 7th century, and is part 
of the order of baptism in the 
Roman ritual and of the bap- 
tismal service of the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is also recited 
daily in the morning and evening 
offices of the Roman Breviary and 
the Anglican Prayer Book. The 
Council of Trent endorsed its 
authority as an essential state- 
ment of Catholic belief, and it is 
required to be believed in the 
Church of England. The tradition 
of the Middle Ages, dating from 
the 5th century, that the twelve 
Apostles drew up a creed and that 
this creed was that taught by the 
Fathers, is without historical foun- 
dation. The title Apostles’ Creed 
is so given because the belief ex- 
pressed is the faith of united 
Christendom from the days of the 
Apostles, Consult Apostles* Creed, 
H. B. Swete, 3rd ed., 1899 ; The 
Apostles’ Creed, A. G. MacGiffert, 
1902; The History of the Creeds, 
F. J. Badcock, 2nd ed., 1938. 


Apostle Spoon. Spoon bearing 
on it the figure of an apostle. Such 
spoons were usually 'made in sets 
of thirteen, each handle terminat- 
ing in the figure of an apostle 
except the thirteenth, which bore 
the figure of Christ. In the 16th 
century, when a cliild was baptized 
the custom was to give it one of 
these spoons bearing the figure 



Apostle Spoon. Bsamples of the only 
known complete set, 1626 

Goldsmiths' Company, London 


of the child’s patron saint. Old 
specimens are very valuable. 

Apostoles. Town of Argentina, 
in Misiones Territory. It is on the 
North-Eastern Rly-, 35 m. S. of 
its terminus at Posadas. Founded 
in 1638 by Jesuit missionaries, in 
a fertile region, it has interesting 
architectural remains. Apostoles is 
the chief town of a dept, of the 
same name. 

Apostolic Acts. Works or Acts 
in the N.T. Apocrypha, professing 
to give further details concerning 
the lives and histories of the 
Apostles. Their apocryphal char- 
acter is indicated by the extra- 
vagance of their narratives as 
compared with the general sim- 
plicity of the N.T. records. Some 
of the Acts are the product of a 
pious fantasy ; others were com- 
posed in the interest of some 
heresy. Among the earlier of these 
writings are the A cto Andrea e (Acts 
of Andrew), the Acta Thomae 
(Acts of Thomas), and the Arfa 
Joannis (Acts of John). The last- 
named was popular among the 
Manicheans and certain Gnostics. 
There are also Acts of Peter and 
Paul, of Paul and Theda, of Bar- 
nabas, of Philip, of Thaddaeus, 
and of others. See Apocrypha. 

Apostolic Brethren. Name ap- 
plied to a sect that arose in Syria 
and Asia Minor in the 2nd century. 
They denounced flesh-eating, pri- 
vate property, and marriage, on the 
ground that" these things were a 
departure from apostolic custom. 
They became identified with the 
Manicheans. Societies bearing the 
name of Apostolici, and reviving 
the teaching of the earlier Aposto- 
lic Brethren, arose in the 12th 
and 1 3th centuries in Germany and 
Italy. 

Apostolic Coustittitions. Col- 
lection of eight books, laying down 
rules for the conduct of Christians, 
the order of services, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and the 
authority of the clergy. Ascribed 
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by the compilers to a Clement of 
Rome, they probably date from the 
latter half* of the 3rd or the early 
part of the 4th century. The first 
six books are derived from the 
Didascalia of the Apostles, a lost 
treatise of the 3rd century, found in 
Syriac versions, while the seventh 
book is based on the Didache of 
the Twelve Apostles, a 2nd century 
work rediscovered in 1873. The 
eighth book can be traced to a 
number of sources. The apostolic 
constitutions were unknown in the 
Western Church in the Middle Ages 
and were published in 1563 for 
the fi.rst time in Latin and Greek. 

Apostolic Fathers. The name 
used to distinguish those disciples 
and contemporaries of the Apostles 
who wrote in the cause of Christi- 
anity. They include Clement, 
bishop of Rome, believed to be the 
Clemens referred to by S. Paul 
(Phil. 4), to whom two epistles are 
ascribed, only one of which is his ; 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, seven 
of the twelve epistles attributed 
to whom are regarded as genuine ; 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
author of an epistle to the Philip- 
pians ; Hennas, to whom the work 
known as The Shepherd of Hermas 
is doubtfully assigned ; Barnabas, 
whose name is given to an anti- 
Jewish epistle thought to have 
been written by a converted Alex- 
andrian Jew, not the companion 
of S. Paul ; and Papias, a contem- 
porary of Polycarp and Ignatius, 
w^hose writings exist in fragments. 

Apostolic IVIajesty. The title 
borne by the emperors of Austria 
in their capacity as kings of 
Hungary. Pope Sylvester 11 gave 
it 10*8. Stephen, the first Christian 
king of that country,' about 1000, 
and Clement XIII confirmed it 
when the empress Maria Theresa 
was ‘‘ king ’’ of Hungary. It lapsed 
with other royal titles in 1918. 

Apostolic Succession. Name 
for the doctrine that the mission 
given to the Apostles by Christ 
(John 20 ; Matt. 27 ) must extend to 
their legitimate successors in an 
unbroken line until the end of the 
world. The Roman Catholic inter- 
pretation of this doctrine (held also 
by the High Anglican school) is 
that the method of preserving the 
succession and thereby preserving 
the Apostolic faith is tfreough the 
episcopate alone ; the Apostles hav- 
ing laid their hands on their suc- 
cessors, who in turn ordained other 
bishops. It thus follows that only 
those clergy ordained by bishops of 
the succession have the Apostolic 
power, the authority to celebrate 
the Eucharist and to give absolu- 
tion to the penitent. 


Most Protestant Nonconform- 
ists, on the other hand, main- 
tain not only that the succession 
does not depend on episcopal ordi- 
nation, but that such a succession 
does not exist, the Apostolic faith 
having been preserved by the writ- 
ten word of the N.T. and legitimate 
successors to the Apostolic ministry 
raised up from time to time as S. 
Paul was. While Apostolic suc- 
cession is to Roman Catholics, and 
to many members of the Church of 
England, a guarantee of the valid- 
ity of their sacraments and the 
assurance of a duly commissioned 
ministry, neither such guarantee 
nor assurance is of recognized im- 
portance to Protestant Noncon- 
formists. See Anglicanism ; Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Apostrophe (Greek opo, from . 
:itrophe, turning). A rhetorical 
figure. If a speaker interrupts his 
general discourse to address a par- 
ticular individual, or sometimes a 
person or personification as though 
present, this is called an apostrophe. 
In the former sense Jesus apostro- 
phised Peter (Luke 22) ; in the 
latter sense the figure, is frequently 
employed in poetry and in im- 
passioned prose. Thus, in Scott’s 
Marmion (canto vi), the story is 
interrupted by the apostrophie 

0 woman, in our hours of ease.” 

In punctuation, an apostrophe 
is the mark used to denote the 
omission of a letter or figure ; e.g. 
o’er for over, ’46 for the year 1946. 
It is obligatory for showing the 
possessive case, as in the boy’s, or 
several boys’ (except in the word 
its ) ; here the omission was 
originally of the letter e. A minor 
use is in forming the plural of a 
letter or figure, e,g. P’s and (Ts, 
all the 8’s, though this is not ac- 
cepted as sound by all authorities. 
There are still variations in prac- 
tice, for whereas most would write 
can’t for cannot, Lewis Carroll 
used ca’n’t, and Bernard Shaw 
used cant, likewise Im and theyi’e. 
In printed prose there is little 
excuse for can’t and its like, except 
in quoted speech or in making use 
of such established phrases as 
“ It’s an ill wind,” etc. The 
apostrophe is valuable in poetry 
for showing scansion ; thus, 
winged might be two syllables, 
but wing’d must be one. 

Apothecaries of London, 
WoESHTPFUL Society of. Corpora- 
tion in London, which has power to 
license medical practitioners and 
dispensers. Its charter dates from 
1617, before which it was united 
with the Grocers' Company. Its 
early duties were to examine and 
license assistants to apothecaries, 


APOTHECARY 


but since 1815 it has also con- 
ducted examinations for intending 
medical men, who could then 
^ practise in 


Apothecaries'' arms 


Medical Act, 
appoint a mem- 

General Medi- 

Apothecaries'' arms Council 

and confer the 
degree of licentiate. Under the 
Apothecaries Act, 1907, it grants 
the diploma of licentiate in medi- 
cine and Rurgeiy — L.M.SH.A. 
(London). The society is a city 
livery company. Connult The Lon- 
don Apothecaries, Their Society 
and Their Hall. C. Wall, 1932. 

Apothecaries’ Hall. In Black 
Friars Lane, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. It was rebuilt in 
1678 after the Fire of London. 
The monthly examinations of 
candidates seeking the licence, 
L.M.8.S.A., are held here. The 
premises consist of a great hall, 
court room, and library, panelled 
in oak of the Wren period. There 
is some interesting stained glass, 
and a fine collection of furniture, 
plate, and pictures, the latter in- 
cluding two portraits of James L 
founder of the Society of Apothe- 
caries. The minutes are complete 
from 1617, and the library con- 
tains many ancient herbals and 
other valuable books. Laboratories 
were attached to the hall in 1671. 

Apothecaries’ Measure and 
Weight. Used in prescribing and 
dispensing medicines. Solids are 
weighed, and liquids are measured. 
The units are the grain, scruple, 
drachm, ounce, and pound for 
weights, though the custom is to 
use only the first three for pre- 
scribing ; quantities of solids 
above "the drachm are presumed 
to be weighed by avoirdupois 
weight. In apothecaries’ weight a 
pound consists of 12 oz. of 480 
grains ; whereas the avoirdupois 
pound is equivalent to 16 oz. of 
4374 grains. The units in apothe- 
caries’ measure are the minim, 
fluid drachm, fluid ounce, pmt, 
and gallon. In prescribing liquids, 
quantities up to an ounce are 
measured by the apothecaries’ 
scale ; for larger quantities, im- 
perial measure is used. Alter 1953 
some British manufacturing chem- 
ists adopted the metric system. _ 
Apothecary (Greek apoiheki, 
store). One who mixes drugs. The 
art of mixing and prescribing dra^ 
is ancient, and those who practised 
it were recognized as a distinct 
class from the 12th century. At 
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apotheosis 


lirst they were associated in Lon- 
don -with traders ^rith the East 
in spices and drugs, known as 
pepperers and spicers of Cheap 
(Cheapside). Later they became 
incorporated with the grocers, but 
retained their special title and 
practised as apothecaiies. 

Apotheosis (Gr. npo, apart ; 
tlieos, god). Elevation of human 
beings to the rank of gods. The 
practice existed among many 
ancient peoples — Egvptians, Assy- 
rians, Greeks, and Romans, Incas 
and Aztecs. Among the Greeks its 
earliest form was the semi-deidca- 
tion as heroes of distinguished 
warriors and founders of colonies. 
After the 5th century b.c. full 
divine honours came to be be- 
stowed upon rulers and generals 
even during their lifetime. In 
memory of Julius Caesar, divine 
honours were decreed him after 
his death with the title of divus. 
After this it became the usual 
custom for the ruling emperor to 
propose to the senate that his 
predecessor should be deified, a 
ceremony called consecratio. Em- 
presses also were sometimes 
allowed to share the honour. 

Appalachians. Mountain sys- 
tem of North America. It stretches 
N.E. to S.W. in a series of parallel 
ridges and valleys from Quebec 
province, near the St. Lawrence, 
to the Gulf Coast plain in central 
Alabama, and, with the exception 
of the Adirondacks, includes all 
the major mountain ranges E. of 
the Mississippi. In general it con- 
sists of an eastern and a western 
ridge, with a trough between. 
On the E., rising from the coastal 
plains, are the older Appalachians, 
consisting of the Canadian Acadian 
uplands, including the Shickshock 
and Notre Dame Mts. ; the New 
England uplands, including the 
MTiite Mts. and Green Mts. ; and 
the Blue Ridge, extending from 
Pennsylvania, through Maryland, 
Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia, 
into Alabama. The highest point 
is Mt. Mitchell, 6,711 ft., in the 
Black Mts., which are part of the 
Blue Ridge. Mt. Washington, 
6,296 ft., in the White Mts., is 
the highest point in the N. 

Dividing the Blue Ridge from 
the newer western plateau is the 
Great Appalachian valley, extend- 
ing from the Mohawk river through 
a series of longitudinal valleys — 
among which that of the Shenan- 
doah is famous for its beauty — 
to the Gulf Coast plain. The 
diversified floor of this great 
trough varies in elevation from 
400 to 2,000 ft. It is continued 
northwards by the Hudson valley. 


and the Lake Champlain and St. 
Lawrauee lowlands. 

To the W. of this divide, the 
Appalachian plateau extends 
southward from the Mohawk 
valley through the Allegheny 
plateau, the Catskills, the Alle- 
ghenies, and the Cumberlands. It 
has steep eastern e'^carpments and 



a gentler western slope towards 
the Ohio-Mississippi valley. The 
Adirondack Mts., which appear 
from a map to be a northward 
continuation of the plateau, are 
geologically unconnected. 

The rivers Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, Potomac, and James rise 
in the western plateau and flow 
to the Atlantic. In the S. the 
major breaks are made by the 
Kanawa, Tennessee, and Cumber- 
land rivers flowing W. to the 
Ohio, 

The Appalachians presented an 
important barrier to the west- 
ward movement of population, not 
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overcome until the construetion 
of E.-W, roads and railwaj's in the 
Ifckii century. The Hiid'^on-^Irs- 
hawk-Champlain depression ih the 
. ^ ^^atL.ral uay throug’ . 

Appalachian Way, Great C’^s. 
highway nearly 1,000 m. lung. 
It runs tS.E. from Chicago, Illiuoii. 
to the Atlantic coast at Charleston, 
S. Carolina, much of it tliiough 
the outstandingly beautiful scen- 
ery of the Cumberland, Clinch, and 
Black mountain ranges. 

Apparition. Literally, a thing 
seen ; hence applied to ghosts ami 
other supernatural appearances, 
and to visual hallucinations. Be- 
lief in apparitions is found in all 
ages and among all peoples, not- 
ably in the idea that the soul, 
spirit, or eidolon revisits the body 
or the grave of the body after 
death ; it received impetus from 
the growth of spiritualism, clair- 
voyance, and experimental tele- 
pathy. Most scientists assign ap- 
paritions to purely physiological 
causes. Yet, apart from historical 
records or traditions of apparitions, 
many persons in normal health 
have testified that they have 
seen apparitions of dead relatives 
or friends, or of living persons 
they knew to be at a distance at 
the time of the appearance. 

Appaxitor. Officer of the 
English ecclesiastical courts whose 
duty it is to summon a defendant. 
The term is also used by some 
colleges and other institutions as 
an alternative to beadle or herald. 
In Rome an apparitor was the 
executive attendant of a magis- 
trate. 

Appeal- In law, the process by 
which the decision of a colirt or 
other tribunal may be reviewed 
by a higher court or tribunal. In 
English law appeals are often 
restricted to points of law {i.e., 
assuming the facts to be as the 
lower court held, was the decision 
right in law ?), or are allowed only 
if some doubtful and important 
point is involved. In man\’ of the 
administrative tribunals set up 
in England during the 20th century 
the right of appeal is very much 
restricted. 

In England there is in civil 
cases a court of appeal manned by 
lords justices who hear appeals 
from the chancery, queen’s bench, 
and probate, divorce, and admir- 
alty divisions of the high court of 
justice, from county courts, and 
from certain other courts and 
judicial bodies. 

From this court there is the 
right of appeal with leave to the 
house of lords, which, as a court, 
cousists of peers of high legal 
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attainments. In Scotland the inner 
house of the Court of Session is 
the court of appeal to which cases 
from the outer house are taken. 
Northern Ireland has a court of 
appeal on the English model. 
From these two there is a further 
and final appeal to the House of 
Lords. These courts deal only with 
civil cases, but for criminal cases 
England has a court of criminal 
appeal established in 1907 ; this 
consists of the Lord Chief Justice 
and some judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division. From the low’er 
courts there is also the light of 
appeal. From courts of summary 
jurisdiction cases can go to quarter 
sessions, and from quarter sessions 
(on legal points) to a divisional 
court, composed of judges of the 
High Court. There is a like se- 
quence in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. The Scottish court of 
criminal appeal was set up 1926. 

Canada and Australia, being fed- 
erations of provs. (states), have 
each a court of appeal to which 
cases from the provincial courts 
are referred ; the various pro- 
vinces (states) have also their 
courts of appeal. From the 
supreme courts of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth, the final court of 
appeal w’as long the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council ; but 
in 1949 Canada, and later others 
of the dominions, passed legisla- 
tion ending this. The judicial 
committee is the supreme court 
for ecclesiastical cases and cases 
under the Naval Prize Acts. 

Most foreign countries have 
courts “of appeal gi'aded in some- 
what similar fashion. The U.S.A. 
has a Supreme Coiurt. France has 
a court of cassation for civil cases 
and another for criminal cases. 

The principle of the appeal, al- 
though sometimes abused, is tho- 
roughly equitable, and gives the 
litigant every chance of obtaining 
justice- In England, as a rule, ap- 
peals will only be against a decision 
or ruling that is WTong in law ; but 
the Courts of Appeal -will also re- 
verse a decision where there has 
been a palpable mis-trial on the 
facts, e.g. wEere the verdict of a 
jury is “ perverse,” or such as no 
reasonable body could have given 
on the evidence ; and the court of 
eriminal appeal can amend a sen- 
tence or quash a verdict on the 
ground of judicial misdirection to 
the jury. 

Appearance. A term used in 
English law. Proceedings in the 
High Court of Justice are begun by 
a writ or an originating summons, 


which is served personally on the 
defendant or on his solicitor. The 
defendant, if he wishes to defend 
the action, must file, at the appro- 
priate office in the High Court, a 
paper which says, “ Enter an ap- 
pearance for the above-named A.N. 
(defendant),” and must serve a 
copy on the plaintiff or his soheitor. 
This is the appearance. 

Appellants. Name given in 
1387 to Thomas, d uke of Gloucester, 
Richard, earl of Arundel, Thomas 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, Hen- 
ry, earl of Derby, afterwards King 
Henry IV, and Thomas Mowbray, 
earl of Nottingham. In a manifesto 
issued at Waltham on Nov. 14, 1387, 
they “ appealed ” of treason five 
of Richard Il’s friends. 

Both the king’s friends and his 
enemies collected troops ; at Rad- 
cot Bridge, in Oxfordshire, the 
former were routed, and the appel- 
lants were masters of the land. 
They ruled England for over a year ; 



Appendix, or vermiform appendix, show- 
ing its position at the base of the caecum 


thev and their friends secured the 
great offices of state, while their 
foes were put to death without 
mercy. In May, 1389, Richard II 
regained control of the government, 
but it was not until 1397 that he 
felt strong enough to punish the 
appellants. In August they in their 
turn were “ appealed ” of treason 
by eight appellants — ^friends of the 
king. Gloucester was murdered in 
prison at Calais, Arundel and War- 
wick were tried and executed, while 
Derby fled the country, soon to re- 
turn and supplant Richard on the 
throne. Mowbray had gone over to 
the king’s side, and was rew'arded 
with the title of duke of Norfolk. 
Consult Constitutional History, 
W, Stubbs, VoL iii, 5th ed., 1903. 

Appendant (Lat. ad, to ; 'pen- 
dere, to hang). Euglish legal term. 
Where a right of property, of an 
accessorj^ kind, is attached to an- 
other, so as to he enjoyed with it, it 
is described as appendant or ap- 
purtenant. It is appendant only if 
it was acquired by prescription — 


that IS, by enjoyment from beyond 
the time of legal memory (Richard 
I). If acqmred in any other way it 
is appurtenant. Thus, A. B., as a 
freehold tenant of a manor, will 
probably have as appendants to 
his freehold certain rights of com- 
mon — estovers, botes, piscarv. 
These pass with A. B.’s freehold, 
and are inseparable fr'om it. See Ap- 
purtenant ; Land and Land Laws. 

Appendicitis. Inflammation of 
the vermiform appendix, a small 
blind prolongation of the caecum. 
Acute appendicitis is more com- 
mon in the child ; chronic appen- 
dicitis in the adult. The appendix 
may be infected b3" organisms pre- 
sent in the howTl or carried to it 
by the blood stream, bacillus coli, 
streptococci, and staphylococci 
being the commonest. Foreign 
bodies are an infrequent cause. 
The commonest of all causes is a 
concretion of dried faecal matter 
impacted in the lumen. 

In acute appendicitis the onset is 
sudden with severe pain and pos- 
sihW vomiting and collapse. The 
pain, especially in children, is 
mostly round the umbilicus, before 
it settles in the right side of the 
lower part of the abdomen. The 
slightly varying position of the 
appendix makes this pain uncer- 
tain in degree and place. Tempera- 
ture and pulse-rate rise. Persistent 
vomiting is common. Diarrhoea 
may be present and ma^* give way 
to constipation. Tenderness and 
pain arc present over the right 
rectus muscle, wiiich is rigid. 
Appendicitis is much the common- 
est of the acute inflammatory con- 
ditions of the abdomen in those 
who arc under middle age. Early 
operation is the right treatment. 
The condition if left alone may 
recover, but the patient has a 
greater liability to subsequent 
attacks. At any stage operation is 
equally indicated. 

In chronic appcndiciti.s the diag- 
nosis rests on the history of sub- 
acute attacks. A diseased appen- 
dix ma,y give rise to gastric symp- 
toms which are unrelieved by food 
and are made worse by fatigue. 
It is an important point in diag- 
nosis that dietetic treatment is of 
no help. Recovery follows the re- 
moval of the appendix, but this 
recovery may take some time. 

A purge should never be given 
in the presence of abdominal pain 
until the cause is proved not to be 
appendicitis. When modem sur- 
gery and asepsis are considered, 
danger lies not so much in remov- 
ing the appendix as in leaving it 
possibly to become gangrenous 
and cause peritonitis. 



1843. Consult Life and Times of 
“^The Druid,” F. C. Lawley, 1895 ; 
Kings of the Hunting* Field 
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Appendix (Lat. ad, to ; ^en- 
dere, to hang). Word uised in two 
senses: (1) of books and official 
reports, to indicate additional 
matter. This is in the shape of 
documents explanatory of, or sup- 
plementary to, the ordered state- 
ment contained in the main body 
of the work. It is either placed 
at the end or issued in a separate 

JL 

volume or volumes, e.g. an appen- 
dix to an encyclopedia. (2) In 
anatomy, the vermiform appendix, 
a small blind prolongation of the 
caecum or large intestine, illus- 
trated on p. oOO. See Appendicitis. 

Appenzell. Canton of N.E. 
Switzerland. It was made from 
the possessions of the abbots of 
St. Gall, its name coming from 
Latin ahbatis cella (abbot’s ceU). 
The canton of St. Gall surrounds it. 
An Alpine district, it reaches 
in Mt. Sentis 8,215 ft. It was 
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the term for clear 
ideas as distin- 
guished from 
vague percep- 
tions; Kant 
insisted upon the 
spontaneity of the 
mental activity, 
as something not 
derived from 
experience. Her- 
b a r t regarded 
apperception as 
the appropriation 
and elaboration | 
of new (apper- I 
ccived) ideas by I 
older (apperceiv- | 
ing) ideas j mind 
is the resultant 
of the effects of 


















Appian Way. Upper, reconstruction of this road as it 
probably appeared just outside the city Rome. I^wer, 
the Appian Way today, trees growing amoug the tombs 
which once so thickly bordered ii See p. 502 


The canton of St . Gall surrounds it. the appercei ving eoraerea it. aee p. wa 

An Alpine district, it reaches and apperceived “ masses.” Ac- yeast. Increase of appetite is often 
in Mt. Sentis 8,215 ft. It was cording to Wundt, apperception is observed in convalescence from 
divided in 1597 into Inner Rhoden the apprehension of an idea by acute illness, such as typhoid fever, 
(Inner Rhodes), area 67 sq. ni., attention. Comparing the act of after the stomach has been long 
jiastoral with R.C. pop., and Ausser consciousness to an internal act of inactive, and in con<litions such as 
Rhoden (Outer Rhodes), area 94 vision, he distinguishes the vaguer diabetes, where there is an ab- 
sq. m., industrial and Protestant. “ field ” of vision from the clearly normal drain of nutritive material 
German is the language of both marked “ point ” of vision. Apper- from the system. Unnatural appe- 
parts, each of which retains its oeption is the entrance of an idea tite can be a manifestation of 
primitive democratic annual as- into the point of vision, perception mental disorder, and may occur 
semblies. The canton has muslin its entry into the field of vision, in pr<^nancy. 
and cotton industries. There is a See Metaphysics. Appian (Gr. Appianos), Roman 

meteorological observatory on IMt. Apperley, Charles James (c. historian. Bom at Alexandria, he 
Sentis. Appenzell (pop., 1950, 1778-1843). Writer on sport flourished in the middle of the 
4,983) is the capital of Inner under the pseudonym of Nimrod. 2nd century a.i>. He practised 
Rhodes. It has a castle with an Bom at Plasgronow, Denbigh- as an advocate in Rome and was 
historical museum. Herisau (g.y.) shire, and educated at Rugby, afterwards administrator of finance 
is the capital of Outer Rhodes. he wrote first for The Sporting in Egypt. His Romaica or Roman 
Freed from the abbots’ rule in Magazine and afterwards for The History, written in Greek in 24 
1405, in 1411 Appenzell obtained Sporting Review. His chief publi- books, of which only 11 are com- 
the protection of the Swiss Confed- cations are ; Nimrod’s Hunting pletely preserved, describes in see- 
eration, receiving full membership Tours, 1835 ; The Chace, the Turf tiona the history of various peoples 
1513. Pop. (1950) Inner Rhodes, and the Road, 1837 ; Memoirs of until their incorporation in the 
13,437 • Chiter Rhodes, 47,938. ’ the Life of the late John Mytfon, empire. The account of the civil 
Apperception (Latin ad, to; Esq., 1837; and The Life of a wars of Rome is the most impor- 
percip&^e, to perceive). In general. Sportsman, 1842. The first editions tant and is based on authorities no 
becoming aware of something of these works, with illustrations longer available. The work is nn- 
by active, conscious thought as (hand coloured) by Alkcn and critical and inaccurate ; the narra- 
opposed to passive sense per- other artists, are very scarce, tive is clear, though uninspiring, 
ception. Leibniz first introduced Apperlev died in Pimlico, May 19, Eng. tr.. H. White, new ed. 1912. 
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Appian Way. Most famous 
Roman road, built from Roma to 
Capua in 312 b.c. by the censor 
Appiiis Claudius Caecus. Carried 
subsequently to Tarentum and, in 
264 B.c.,to Brundusimii, it became 
the highway to the East. It left 
Rome by the Porta Capena. but the 
city gradually extended along it 
and the Porta Appia (modern Porta 
San Sebastiano) was built in a.d. 
272 for its passage through Aure- 
lian’s Wall. Remains of numerous 
magnificent tombs built beside it 
can be seen along the well pre- 
served stretch of the road outside 
Rome, 

The New Appian Way is the 
modern road from Rome to Naples. 
It nujs from the Porta San Gio- 
vanni almost parallel with the old 
road, which it rejoins at the foot of 
the Alban Hills. 

Appin. Mountainous district of 
Argyllshire, Scotland. It lies along 
the E. shore of Loch Linnhe, be- 
tween Lochs Lreven and Creran, 
and includes Glencoe. The highest 


point is Ben Vair (3,362 ft. ). Port 
Appin is a port of call for steamers. 

Appin Murder. Name given 
to the murder of Colin Campbell of 
Glenure, May 14, 1752. Alan 

Breck Stewart — the Alan Breck 
of 'Stevenson’s Kidnapped and 
Catriona — a deserter from the 
English army, was indicted for the 
murder, and James Stewart as an 
accomphco. Breck, against whom 
there was no evidence; fled to 
France. Stewart, though a rebel 
of 1715 and 1745, was on good 
terms with Campbell, and had 
been pardoned. Campbell was the 
factor of the confiscated estates of 
the Stewarts, but James Stewart 
had been allowed to administer the 
property. He was arrested for the 
murder, tried by a jury of Camp- 
bells at Inveraray, Sept. 21-25, 
1752, and hanged. There is no 
reason to suppose Stewart had any 
knowledge of the murder, and this 
execution was ordered to impress 
the stiU disaffected areas. The real 
murderer is unknown. 


APPLE: THE FRUIT AND ITS GROWTH 

H. H- Thomas, Editor ol Popular G-ardening, 1907-47 

Describing Great Britain's most zoidely cultivated fruit and the -jcay 
it is gronm. Similar articles describe the Pear, Plum, Strawberry, 
and other fruits. See also Cider ; Fruit; Orchard, etc. 


The apple {Pyrus mains) belongs 
to the family Rosaeeae and origin- 
ated in the Caucasus where the 
wild indigenous tree is still widely 
distributed. The tree is deciduous 
and the fruit is a pome udth five 
carpels (the core) each containing 
two seeds ; it is surrounded by a 
fleshy receptacle which is the edi- 
ble part. The apple figures prom- 
inently in Greek and Scandinavian 
mythology. Charred remains of 
apples have been found in Sudss 
lake dweUings. 

The apples of today descend 
from the crab- apple ; for many 
generations new varieties have 
been raised from seed. Some of 
the seedlings were raised by 
artificial cross-fertilisation of the 
blossoms of chosen varieties, others 
merely by saving the pips 'from 
the best apples available at the 
time, and sowing them. As a 
result of these processes, carried 
out during many years, hundreds 
of varieties of apples have been 
raised, though only a limited 
number are in general cultivation. 

Much valuable work has been 
done in renovating neglected 
British orchards and in bringing 
the trees into a finiitful condition. 
Experiments by horticultural re- 
search workers have been of the 
greatest help to fruit growers in 
providing information as to the 


best stocks for the trees, in 
classifying apples according to 
W'hether they are self-sterile or 
self-fertile, and in the best 
methods of controlling the pests 
and diseases of fruit trees by the 
use of new types of insecticide 
and fungicide. These matters, 
together with improved methods 
of grading and packing, have 
enabled growers to keep abreast 
of the times and have resulted in 
the marketing of better produce. 
Home-grown apples are plentiful 
from August until early in the 
New Year, but late varieties which 
will keep in good condition are stfil 
needed. Large quantities of apples 
are imported, for the home-grown 
supply does not meet the demand. 

The stocks on which apples are 
budded or grafted influence the 
growth of the trees and determine 
the period which must elapse 
before fruit-bearing begins. Stan- 
dard trees, budded on the crab 
stock, are not likely to bear good 
crops in less than 10 years. They 
have a 6 ft. stem clear of branches, 
live to a great age, and when 
mature yield heavy crops. They 
are more suitable for orchards and 
large gardens than the small 
gardens of amateurs. The half 
standard, which has a clear stem 
of about 4 ft., is to be preferred 
for small gardens. 


For general planting in gardens 
the most profitable type of tree 
is the bush apple ; it has no main 
stem but consists of a number of 
branches which arise from near 
the base of the tree. It is generally 
budded on the broad-leaf paradise 
stock or Mailing No. 1, comes into 
fruit-hearing in from 3 to 5 years 
and continues profitable for an 
indefinite period. Trees budded 
on the Jaune de Metz or Mailing 
No. IX stock are less vigorons 
can be planted more closely, but 
are scarcely so profitable over 
such a long period as those on 
the broad-leaf paradise stocL 

Although the bush-shaped tree 
is ideal for planting in the open 
garden, the various forms of 
trained trees are exceedingly 
useful, and profitable too, for 
setting against a wire trellis or for 
training over arches. The two 
chief types of trained apple tree 
are the single-stemmed cordon 
and the horizontal espalier which 
has tiers of horizontally trained 
branches, each tier about 12 ins. 
above the other. The horizontal 
cordon, which has a 12-m.-high 
stem and one branch on each side, 
trained in a horizontal direction, 
is particularly useful for planting 
along the sides of garden paths. 
Cordons with two or even three 
stems can be bought. 

Planting Apple Trees 

Apple trees must be planted at 
the correct distances apart if they 
are to have a long and profitable 
life. Full standards should be set 
at 18 ft., half- standards at 16 ft, 
apart. Bush-shaped trees on the 
broad-leaf paradise stock should 
be put at 12 ft., and those on the 
Jaune de Metz stock at 9-10 ft. 
from each other. Single-stemmed 
cordons ought to be planted at 2 
ft. apart, horizontal espaliers at 
12 ft. apart, and horizontal 
cordons at 10 ft. apart. 

The best time to plant apple 
trees is in autumn as soon as the 
leaves have fallen or have changed 
colour preparatory to falling. 
November is the ideal month 
for the work, but planting may be 
carried out during mild weather in 
winter when the ground is not 
sodden, and continued until the 
end of March if necessary. Trees 
planted in early spring, however, 
will make less satisfactory progress 
the first year than others planted 
in autumn. Standard trees should 
be staked securely to prevent 
their being blown about in windy 
weather. 

The ideal situation for an or- 
chard or fruit garden is on well- 
drained land facing S. or S.W., but 



Apple. 1. Erect growing habit ot Dutch Mignon. 2. Con’s Orange Pippin, wUch ^as a more ho^ntal haJMt oE 
groW 3. Beauty o! Kent, another distinct type. 4. Con’s Orange Pippin, considewd the 

fruit of Beauty of Bath. 6. Lady Sudeley. 7. Bramley ’s Seedling* a late cooking apple and a good keeper. 8- Lazton s bnpero 


most amateurs have to make the 
best of the sites afforded by their 
plots of ground. Although 
clayey loam is the ideal land, apple 
trees will thrive in almost any soil 
that is manured correctly. 

A mulch or soil-covering of 
manure or decayed vegetable 
material, if put on the ground 
round about the trees in May, will 
help to keep the roots moist, and 
that is a detail of importance. The 
following autumn and in the 
autumn of alternate years subse- 
quently, basic slag should be 
scattered on the soil near the 
trees, using 6 oz. per sq. yd. of 
ground. After the first year the 
use of sulphate of potash in spring 
at 2 oz. per sq. yd., and super- 
phosphate of lime in June, apply- 
ing 3 oz. per sq. yd., will prove 
beneficial ; or a complete fruit tree 
fertiliser may be used in May after 
the blossoms have fallen. 


It is not usual to prune newly 
planted standard, half-standard, 
and bush-shaped apple trees until 
a year or so has passed : trees 
planted in autumn should be 
pruned in Dec. of the following 
year. The main branches are then 
shortened by about two- thirds, 
and any side shoots are cut back 
to within two buds of the base. 

In subsequent years the usual 
practice is, in summer, to prune 
the side shoots to within about 
five leaves of the base of the new 
growth, and in winter to cut them 
back again to two or three buds. 
The leading shoots, those at the 
ends of the main branches, are not 
pruned in summer but are short- 
ened by half or, if weakly, by two- 
thirds at the winter pruning. The 
best period for summer pruning is 
from mid- July to the end of Aug. ; 
the winter pruning may he done in 
Dec., Jan., or early Feb. 


What is known as Lorette 
pruning, a system devised by a 
French grower of that name, now 
fibds favour with many growers. 
In the modified form suited to 
apple trees grown in this country, 
it is practised by cutting down all 
long side shoots in summer to 
■within a quarter-inch of the base ; 
this in effect means cutting off the 
shoots altogether. The object is 
to force into growth those dormant 
buds which lie at the extreme 
base of the side shoots, for many 
of these are capable of producing 
blossom buds. 

Lorette pruning is practised 
throughout the months of July 
and Aug. and until early Sept., 
for the shoots must be pruned 
only when they are firm and. 
sightly woody at the base. The 
leading shoots, those which extend 
the main branches, are pruned in 
early spring before growth starts 
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by shortening them by one half 
or by two-thirds if not very strong. 

The greatest care should be 
taken in making a choice of 
varieties for planting, for some are 
more reliable than others. It has 
been discovered that certain 
varieties of apple are self-fertile, 
i.e. they will set a crop of fruit 
even when planted alone ; others 
are self-sterile and will not bear 
fruit unless their blossoms are 
cross-fertilised Avith pollen from 
the blossoms of other apple trees. 
In practice it is found best to 
have a mixed plantation of both 
dessert and cooking apples. 

These are some of the best self- 
fertile apples. (D. denotes des- 
sert C., cooking apples. The 
period in which the fruits are at 
their best is indicated) : 

Potts’s Seedling (G., Aug.- 
Sept.). 

Laxtou’s Exquisite (D., Sept.) 
St. Everard (D., Sept.). 

Rev. W. Wilks (C., Oct.). 
Laxton’s Fortune (D., Sept.- 
Oct.). 

Cellini (C., Sept.-Oct.). 

James Grieve (D., Sept.-Oct.). 
Egremont Russet (D., Oct.- 
Nov.). 

Lord Lamboume (D., Oct.- 
Nov.). 

Lord Derby (C., Nov.-Dee.). 
Laxton’s Sujyerb (D., Dec.- 
March). 

Bramley’s Seedling (C., Nov.- 
Jan.). 

Crawley Beauty (C., JVIarcb- 
April) . 

Annie Elizabeth {C., March- 
May). 

Cox’s Orange Pippin, one of the 
most delicious of all apples, is 
sel f -sterile : it should be planted 
near Worcester Pearmain and 
James Grieve. 

The early apples, those which 
ripen in Aug. -Sept., should be 
eaten from the tree, or stored only 
for a few days. Apples which are 
stored for use in late autumn, winter, 
and early spring must be left on 
the trees as long as possible or 
they will shrivel and lose flavour. 
Apples keep best in a cool and 
rather dampj frost-proof shed. 
The choicest fruits should be 
wrapped in paper before being put 
away. A dry airy attic is an un- 
suitable place for storing apples. 

Apple trees are unfortunately 
subject to the attacks of many 
pests and diseases and these must 
be prevented or reduced to a 
minimum to ensure a harvest of 
sound fruits. The following are the 
measures of control generally 
practised. Greasebands are placed 
on the tree stems in Sept, ; spray- 
ing with a tar-oil caustic wash is 
done in Dec. -Jan., or with other 
suitable wash, e.g. Thiol, in. Feb.- 


March ; spraying with nicotine 
insecticide, just before the blos- 
soms open and again as soon as 
they have fallen, and with lime 
sulphur in May and July to 
prevent brown rot and scab 
respectively. Placing bands of 
corrugated paper or sacking on 
the stems in Mav and taking them 
off and burning them in autumn 
will check the troublesome apple 
blossom weevil. The use of a 
brush dipped in methylated spirit 
or paraffin will destroy American 
Blight. 

Bibliography. The Apple, A. E. 
Wilkinson, 1915; Apples and Pears, 
E. A. Bunyard, 1920; Handbook of 
Hardy Fruits, E. A. Bunyard, 1920; 
Commercial Apple Growing, A. H. 
Hoare, 1937. 


Appleby. Mun. borough, market 
town, and co. town of Westmor- 
land, England. It is picturesquely 
situated on the Eden, 30 m. S.W. 

^IjTiitRtrniNiiiiiiniiiuauutiiTiiiitrnriiiimTir of Carlisle 


with good rly. 
services. It 
has town and 
shire halls, a 
grammar school 
founded in 
1453, an old 
church, and a 
rebuilt castle 
Appleby arms Norman 

keep. Appleby received charters 
from Henry II and other monarchs, 
but was incorporated on modern 
lines in 1885. It returned two 
members to Parliament from the 
end of the 13th century until 1832, 
Appleby was prominent in Roman 
times, was destroyed by the Scots 
in 1176 and 1388, aided the Royal- 



at the Malvern festival on Auff. 19 
1929. It was transferred to th© 
Queen’s Theatre, London, the 
following month. The principal 
characters were played by (Sir) 
Cedric Hardwicke (IQng Magnus), 
Charles Carson (prime minister)* 
and Edith Evans (Orinthia). 

Appledore. Seaport of Devon 
England. At the junction of the 
Taw and Torridge estuaries as 
they flow into Barnstaple Bay, it 
is ancient, narrow, and cobbled. 
There is a ferry to Instow, and 
interesting places within walking 
distance include Bideford, N^ 
tham, and Westward Ho. Ship 
repairing is one of the industries. 
Market day, Sat. Another Apple- 
dore is on the edge of Romnev 
Marsh, Kent. 

Appleton. Village of Berkshire,, 
England, 7 m. S.W. of Oxford! 
On April 22, 1922, there was rang 
on the ten bells of the church a 
peal of Stedman Caters of 21,363 
changes, lasting 12 hours 25 
minutes, the longest peal rung in 
Britain by one set of men. Other 
feats of bell-ringing are also re- 
corded in the church, which itself 
contains work of c. 1180 (Transi- 
tional). 

Appleton. City of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., and the co. seat of Outa- 
gamie county. Situated on the 
Grand Chute Rapids of the Fox 
river, which supply power for 
numerous paper, flour, woollen, 
and saw mills, it is 98 m. N.W. of 
Milw'aukee, by the Chicago and 
N.W. rly. It has large breweries 
and foundries, makes chairs, spokes, 
hubs, etc., and is the seat of Law- 
rence College. Pop. (1950) 34,010. 



Appleby, Westmorland. Boroughgate, the main thoroughfare, with the 
cloisters and the church of S. Lawrence in the background 


ists in the Civil War, and was taken 
by the Parliamentarians after 
Marston Moor. Market day, Sat. 
Pop. (1951) 1,705. 

Apple Cart, The. Play by 
Bernard Shaw, described by him as 
a political extravaganza. First 
performed in Warsaw in the Polish 
version by Sobieniowski, it was 
produced by Sir Barry Jackson 


Appleton, Sm Edwaed Viotob 
(b. 1892). British scientist noted for 
his work in radio and radar. Born 
at Bradford, Sept. 6, 1892, the son 
of a mill wmrker, he was educated 
at Hanson School, Bradford, and 
St. John’s, Cambridge. After work- 
ing under Rutherford in the Caven- 
dish laboratory, Cambridge, he was 
Wheatstone professor of physics 
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1 . Cox’s Orange Pippin ; dessert. 2. Lane’s Prince Albert; cooker. 3. Bramley’s Seedling ; cooker. ^ 
cooker. 5. Red Soldier : cider apple. 6. Blenheim Orange ; cooker and dessert. 7 - Laxton s 

8. Charles Ross ; dessert. 9, American Mother ; dessert 
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refrigerated store preparatory to grading. 3, Special gauge used In grading tor size. 
G aded and sorted apples being packed in boxes which travel on a conveyor belt. 4. Covering the boxes in the 
dispatching room. 5 - Full boxes being loaded on a lorry to be taken to market 
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at London nni- 
rersity, 1924- 
3d ; then Jack- 
sonian profes- 
sor of natural 
philosophy at 
Cambridge. He 
was secretary 
of the D.vS.I.R. 
1939-49. Elect- 
ed E.R.S. in 
1927, for his 
researches into radio and radar 
he won the 1947 Nobel prize for 
physics. In 1945 he became the 
British government’s chief scienti- 
fic adviser, and in 1949 principal 
and vice-chancellor of Edinburgh 



Sir Edward Appleton, 
British scientist 


university. 

Appleton Layer on F Layer. 
La\'er (named after Edward Apple- 
ton r.-*?.) of highly ionised air c. 
150 miles above the earth, caused 
by the absorption of ultra-violet 
light from the sun. The presence 
of ions and electrons in this layer 
means that the air is partially 
conducting so that electro-mag- 
netic waves are reflected by it. 
At about 60 miles above the earth 
is a lower layer of ionised air called 
the Hea^dside Layer The 

ion density here is not as high as 
in the Appleton layer. Short- 
wave electro-magnetic radiations 
pass through the Heaviside layer, 
and are reflected at the Appleton 
layer. Long-distance transmission 
of radio signals depends upon this 
reflection to bend the "wireless 
waves round the curvature of the 


earth. 

Appoggiatuxa (Ital. appoggi- 
are, to lean). Name of an orna- 
mental musical note preceding an 



essential note. An appoggiatura 
takes the accent from the follow'- 
ing note, and also an appreciable 
amount of its time value, viz. half 
of an ordinary note or two -thirds 
of a dotted note. The appoggia- 
tura was originally written as a 
small note, without a dash through 
the stem (Acciaecatura), but today 
it is customary to write the exact 
time value in ordinary notation. 

Appointment. Term used in 
English Taw. Where property is 
settled so as to give someone 
called the appointor the right to 
dispose of it, though the appointor 
is not the owner, an exercise of 
this right is called an appoint- 
ment. For example, “ I give my 
property to trustees, X and Y, 
to pay the income to my wife. A, 
daring her life, and after her 
death to divide the property 





amongst ‘stiph, of mv •feti|ftlren as 
she shall appoiA£ll3^^[Wf or will.” 
A’s deed or v'hich she 

exercises this power over her hus- 
band’s property is an appointment. 

_ Appomattox. Village of Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., capital of Appomat- 
tox county (pop., 1950, S.764). At 
the court house here the main 
Confederate army under Robert E. 
Lee surrendered to Ulysses S. 
C4rant, April 9, 1865, at the end of 
the American Civil War. 


becomes entitled to it, it is neces- 
sary to divide a sum of money 
received after A’s death, but due 
for a period in part before and in 
part after the death, between A's 
representatives and B : this is 
apportionment in respect of time, 
and arises under the Apportion- 
ment Act, 1870. 

By that act all rents, interests, 
and periodical payments are 
deemed to accrue from day to day. 
and to he apportionable. 



Appomattox. General Lee surrenders to General Grant, April 9, 1885 : 

from a contemporary print 


Apponyi, Couistt Albert (1846 
-1933). Hungarian politician. 
Son of Count George Apponyi, he 
joined the Liberal party in 1899 
and was president of the chamber 
of deputies 1901-1903. Leaving 
the Liberal party in DOS, he 
became leader of the new National 
party. He was made minister of 
education in 1906 in the Wekerle 
cabinet and again in June, 1917, 
in the Esterhazy cabinet, and 
minister of public instruction in 
the reorganized Wekerle cabinet. 
Jan., 1918. He retired in Nov., 
1918, but came forward in Jan., 
1920, to lead the delegation to 
Paris to settle the peace with 
Hungary. Later he represented 
Hungary in the League of Nations. 
He died Feb. 7, 1933. Consult 
Memoirs, 1935. 

Apportionment. English legal 
term, meaning the division of a 
whole between several claimants. 
Apportionment arises mainly (1) 
when one person being entitled to 
the capital of certain property 
and another entitled to the income, 
it is necessary to allocate sums 
received to one or the other ac- 
cording as they are capital or 
income : this is apportionment as 
to estate ; (2) when one person 
(A) entitled to the income dies, 
and another person (B) thereupon 


Apposition (Lat. ad, to ; pon~ 
ere, to place). In English gram- 
mar, when a noun or noun equi- 
valent is immediatelv follow’ed bv 
another noun in the same case, 
which amplifies or limits the first, 
the two are said to he in 
apposition. For example, in the 
phrase “Elizabeth, our Queen,” 
Elizabeth and Queen are in appo- 
sition, Queen having lost none of 
its force as a noun. When a 
descriptive noun precedes the 
qualified noun it becomes adjec- 
tival, as in “Queen Elizabeth.” 
Here, Queen is an adjectival 
noun, and the tw’o are not in 
apposition. 

Apprehension (Lat. appre- 
hension laying hold of). Philo- 
sophical term for the act or power 
of gmsping with the intellect. 
According to Kant, this faculty 
plays a great part in the formation 
of concepts. All concepts are 
subject to time, and the mind 
must distinguish the time in the 
snccession of impressions. ^ Oon-. 
cepts arise from the synthesis into 
a single whole of the manifold 
elements apprehended. 

The term is used also for the 
simple act of viewing an object, 
as opposed to comprehension in 
which one object is related to 
others. 
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Apprenticeship. System of 
training for skilled occupations in 
whicti boys and girls undertake to 
serve under a particular employer 
for a certain time in return for full 
training in a particular occupation, 
or craft, with appropriate pay. 
During the Middle Ages the system 
was developed by the guilds in a 
strict form under which the exact 
terms of apprenticeship were laid 
down in a contract or indenture. 
The guilds favoured the system as 
it facilitated regulation of the num- 
bers of entrants to each craft and 
ensured proper training of skilled 
workers ; and in 1563 the Statute 
of Apprentices laid down that no 
one should exercise any craft, 
trade, or mystery ” unless he had 
first served an apprenticeship of 
seven years. 

The development of new me- 
thods of production and new 
industries, and the growdh of new 
towns without local guilds, made 
enforcement of the law difficult. 
By the end of the 18th century 
disregard of the law was general in 
the rising factory industries in 
which many processes required 
only semi-skilled or unskilled 
labour ; and in 1814 the law was 
repealed. 

Although the rapid growth of 
mechanisation since then has 
greatly increased the number of 
processes requiring only unskilled 
or semi-skilled labour, there is pro- 
bably no industry which can do 
without some skilled workers. 
Hence in many occupations trade 
unions have endeavoured to main- 
tain the old system, with varying 
success, and conditions of appren- 
ticeship are often matters for dis- 
cussion between trade unions and 
employers’ associations ; never- 
theless apprenticeship, w'hen it 
exists today, is often of a very 
loose type and may vary from em- 
ployer to employer within the 
same industry. Particularly a|nce 
the Pirst Great War, young people 
have become less willing to under- 
go full training, partly because in 
unskilled occupations they can 
earn more than apprentices, and 
partly because the disparity in 
earnings between adults in skilled 
and semi-skilled or unskilled occu- 
pations had been declming. Em- 
ployers, on the other hand, are 
often unwilling to implement an 
apprenticeship scheme which is 
not generally enforced, as em- 
ployers w’ho ignore it benefit from 
the supply of skilled labour which 
others have trained. 

In the U.K., the raising of the 
school leaving age and the cnin- 
“tinuation of compulsory national 


service after the Second Great War 
further increased the practical 
difficulties of maintaining the old 
type of apprenticeship. The ser- 
vices provided some training, and 
various attempts were made to de- 
velop alternative systems of en- 
suring adequate numbers of skilled 
workers, e.g. the provision of train- 
ing courses in technical schools in 
cooperation with trade unions 
and employers’ associations, and 
schemes organized by the ministiy 
ot Labour for training ex-service- 
inen. But no generally satis- 
factory alternative system was 
developed. 

Approbate. Legal terra. It is 
a doctrine of law that a man can- 
not both approbate and reprobate, 
that is, he cannot both affirm and 
deny ; he cannot both accept a 
legal instrument and reject it. The 
principle arises most frequently in 
relation to succession. If a testa- 
tor gives his estate to A and gives 
A’s estate to B, then if A takes the 
testator’s estate he must give up 
his owTi estate to B. In Scotland, 
if a testator makes a w'ill which 
eonfiicts with the legal rights of 
his widow or children — i.e. jus 
relictae and legitim — the widow 
and children are usually prevented 
from claiming their rights under 
the will as w’eU as their legal rights. 
They must choose. 

Appropriation. Term in Eng- 
lish law”. When a debtor owes 
more than one debt to a creditor 
and makes a payment, he may 
appropriate the payment to w'hich- 
ever debt he pleases. Thus, if I 
owe my dentist a bill for 1953, 
another for 1954, and another for 
1955, when I send him a cheque 
I have the right to say “ Apply this 
cheque tow”ards the 1955 account.” 
If the debtor does not appropriate, 
the creditor may do so ,* and he 
can even apply it to paying a debt 
for w'hich he could not sue, e.g. a 
debt barred by the Limitation 
Act. In a current account — e,g, a 
bank account — ^the law appro- 
priates the money to the earliest 
debt, unless this was manifestly 
not the intention of the two parties 
concerned. In parliamentary pro- 
cedure an Appropriation Act is 
passed each session, giving au- 
thority to spend sums stated in 
the act for the various purposes 
of government. 

Appropriations in Aid. In 

British finance, cash receipts used 
by the various government de- 
partments tow”ards meeting their 
gross expenditure. For instance, 
money received by a dept, as fees 
for services rendered, from rents, 
sales of materials, etc., if so showm 


in the estimate, is not paid into 
the exchequer, but is used as appro- 
priations in aid of the expenses of 
the department. 

Approved School. Name given 
under the Children and Younf? 
Persons Act, 1933, to institutions 
formerly called reformatories and 
industrial schools. An approved 
school is approved by the secretary 
of state for home affairs for the re- 
ception and training of children 
under 17. A child may be sent to 
an approved school for any offence 
loi w”hich an adult could be im- 
prisoned, or if it is in need of care 
and protection, or with the parent’s 
consent if it is beyond the parent’s 
control. The schools vary accord- 
ing to religious denomination, size, 
character of buildings, vocational 
bias, etc. A court does not specify 
any period of detention. But a 
child may not be detained longer 
than 3 years, or 4 months after 
school leaving age ; a youno” 
person under 16 for more than 
3 years ; and a young person 
over 16 after, normally, his 19th 
birthday. 

Approver. Legal term used to 
describe one w'ho has turned 
queen’s evidence, i.e. has given 
evidence against an accused after 
having received an assurance from 
the CroAvn that, although he w'as 
an accomphce with the accused, he 
wall not be prosecuted. The judge 
must warn the jury of the danger 
of convicting on such evidence 
without corroboration. 

Approximation. In mathe- 
matics, a quantity regarded as 
sufficiently close to the solution 
of a problem, or the process of 
obtaining such a quantity. Thus, 
to obtain an approximate solution 
of the equation a;®=5/(a;+l), the 
graphs of 2/“5/(x-f 1) may 

be plotted, and the a;- coordinates 
of their points of intersection will 
give solutions of the equation 
accurate to within the errors in- 
volved in plotting curves and read- 
ing off the coordinates of points. 
Numerical problems solved by the 
use of logarithms or slide rules 
yield approximate solutions whose 
accuracy depends on the accuracy 
of the tables or the skill of the user 
of the slide rule. The approxi- 
mate sum of a convergent infinite 
Series {g.v.) can be obtained by 
adding up a finite number of terms, 
the degree of approximation being 
indicated by the size of the first 
term neglected. 

Newton’s formula for the ap- 
proximate solution of equations 
states that if a is an approximate 
root of f(a:) =0, then a~f{a)li'{a) is 
a better approximation, where f'(a;) 
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is the differential coefficient of 
f(x). See also Calculus. 

Appurtenant (Latin ad, to : 
pertinere, to belong). English legal 
term meaning very much the same 
as appendant. Certain rights of an 
accessory kind are frequently en- 
joyed because they are attached to 
property, and if acquired otherwise 
than by prescription are called 
appurtenances- If this is not the 
case they are called appendants. 
See Appendant. 

Apraxin, Feodoe Matveye- 
viTCH, Count (1671-1728). Rus- 
sian admiral. He early entered 
the imperial service, and in 1692 
was made governor of Archangel 
and in 1700 chief of the admiralty. 
By his efforts the Russian navy 
was established. In 1708 he suc- 
cessfully defended St. Petersburg 
against the Swedes, in 1710 cap- 
tured Viborg in Finland, and in 
1713, by inflicting a severe defeat 
on the Swedish fleet, he made 
Russia supreme in the Baltic. 
Fined for embezzlement in 1711: 
and 1718, he was too valuable to 
be dismissed, and he accompanied 
Peter the Great to Persia in 1722. 
He died at Moscow, Nov. 10, 1728. 

Aprica Pass. Pass over the 
Bergamasque Alps in N. Italy. 
There is a carriage-road from 
Edolo, in the Val Camonica, to 
Tresenda, in Val TeUina. The 
village of Aprica is prettily situ- 
ated just below the pass. 

Apricot. A fruit tree of the 
family Rosaceae, Prunus Ar- 
meniaca. A native of Asia, it was 
introduced into England in 1652. 
The culture is the same as for 
peaches, but warm S. walls are 
needed to develop and ripen the 
fimit. The best soil is loam mixed 
with sand. Trees should be 
planted in autumn, and the best 
system of propagation is by 
budding in June or July. Under 
glass the apricot should be planted 
out in a soil consisting chiefly of 
lime and burnt wood ashes, and 
in such a position that light and 
air can be regulated easily. Sud- 
den currents of icy wind are fatal 
to the proper ripening of apricots. 
The word, in French abricot, is 
probably a compound of Arabic 
nl, the, and Latin praecoquics, pre- 
maturely ripe, from late Greek 
praikoldon. The earlier English 
word apricock was derived from 
Portuguese albricoque. 

Apries. Egyptian king of the 
XXVIth dynasty (reigned c. 588- 
568 B.C.). Grecised form of the 
name Uahabra, it appears as 
Pharaoh-hophra in Jer. 44. Cap- 
turing Sidon by a sea battle, he 
ert-ered into an unsuccessful leasrue 


with Zedekiah of Jerusalem against 
Nebuchadrezzar II. He was de- 
posed in favour of Aahmes II by a 
military revolt in Libya. He was 
then interned at Sais and Anally 
strangled. See Memphis. 

April. Fourth month of the 
Christian calendar. The name is 
usually derived from Latin aperire, 
to open, in allusion to the opening 
of the buds. The Anglo-Saxon 


1603-4. The symbolic aprons 
worn by Freemasons are of lamb- 
skin, and are variously embellished. 

In engineering, an apron signifie.s 
a protective covering, such as the 
sloping masonry platform at the 
foot of a dam, which prevents 
water &oni injuring the founda- 
tions. In the First Great War 
balloon aprons were part of the 
aerial defence of London. The 


name was Oster-monath, from the paved embarkation point of an 
spring goddess Foster, whence airfield is also called an apron. 
Easter. The risings in France in See Balloon Defences. 

1834 against^ Louis Philippe are Apron Stage. Partofathea- 
known as the days of April.” ^ee tre stage which projects into the 
All Fools Day ; Calendar. auditorium. Developed from the 

A priori ; a posteriori (Latin, Elizabethan platform, this w*a 3 at 
from the earlier, from the later), first peculiar to the Englisli 
Terms closely eonnected with the theatre. Its use died out with 
question of the 
origin of know- 
ledge. Aristotle, 
and after him 
the scholastics, 
distinguished a 
priori knowledge, 
obtained by 
arguing from 
causes to effects, 
from a posteriori 
k n o w 1 edge, ob- 
tained from 
arguing from 
effects to causes. 

According to 
Kant, a priori 
knowledge c o n- 
sists of general, 
necessary truths, 
already existing 
independent of 



Apron Stage. Modem example of this form oi stage at 
the Memorial ^Iheatre, Stratford-on-Avon 


m 


the mind, 
experience 


a 

posteriori knowledge is em- 
pirical, the result of experience, 
and cannot supply general truths, 
for experience merely teUs us that 
a thing is, not that it must be as 
it is. See Philosophy ; Logic. 

Apron. Word of unsettled 
etymology, probably derived from 
O.Fr. napperon, diminutive of 
nappe, from Lat. rmppa, a cloth. 
In the N. of England the form is 
nappern ; elsewhere a napron 
was corrupted to an apron. The 
garment has been in use for cen- 
turies. Chaucer mentions a barme 
or lap cloth (A.S. barm, lap or 
bosom), while an old illustration 
depicts a 14th century smith in 
a leather apron. In Northumber- 
land the term barm-skin survives. 
Pirmer was a name applied when a 
bib was pinned to the dress ; hence 
pinafore. Mary Queen of Scots is 
said to have left over 100 aprons. 
Queen Anne and her contempor- 
aries wore aprons with rich em- 
broidery and decoration. The 
apron of the Anglican bishop is 
a short cassock, worn in obedience 
to the 74th canon of Convocation, 


the introduction of the front 
curtain, bnt it has been revived 
in the present century, e.g. at the 
Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 
and Mercury Theatre, Netting 
Hill, for production of Elizabethan 
or Restoration drama, 

Apsaxas. In Hindu mythology, 
two classes, divine and mundane, 
of nymphs and fairies. Some- 
times as insubstantial cloudy 
creatures, or as water sprites, they 
are regarded as Oriental parallels 
to the swan-maidens of western 
tradition, or the nymphs of the 
Greeks. They are also spoken of 
as n 3 ?Tnphs of heaven, attendants 
on heroes, like the houris of the 
Mahomedan paradise. 

Apse (Greek apsis, fastening, 
circle). In ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, the semi-circular or poly- 
gonal termination of the nave or of 
the aisles of a basilica. In medieval 
churches it was the space reservefl 
for the altar, and usually vaulted. 
Some Norman churches in England 
have semi-circular apses at the 
E, end ; that in Peterborough 
Cathedral has fine windows with 
geometric tracery. One of the tran- 
septs at Lincoln has semi-circular 
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apses to its E. chapels, and the apse was popularly called, was in 1947 
of Lichfield Cathedral is a polygon, presented bj’ the 7th duke to the 
S. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smith- nation, on condition that it should 
field, London, and Peterborough continue to be the Wellington 
cathedral also have apses. The home. It contains the duke’s per- 
apse was seldom usfd in English sonal relics and trophies of war. 
Gothic churches, but there is an including a number of famous 
example at Westminster Abbey, pictures. IntheOOft.-longWater- 
where the apse itself is surroimded loo gallery he held his Waterloo 
by an ambulatory and a ring of banquets annually during 1830-52. 
chapels, forming a climet. This Apt. Town of France, in the 
arrangement is rare in England, department of Vaucluse. The 
















but very common in France. 
Apses were frequent in Roman- 
esque churches in Continental 


ancient Apta Julia, it is 40 m. b}' 
rly. E. of Avignon, on the Calavon 
(or Caloii), a tributary of the 


Europe, and were revived in the Durance. Apt was formerly the 
Renaissance period. English Re- seat of a bishopric. The cathedral 
naissance examples include S. of S. Anne dates from the 11th or 
Paul’s Cathedral, byWren, and8. 12th century. One of the most 
]^Iary-le-Strand, London, 1714-22, ancient settlements of the Gauls, 
by Gibbs. Apt was conquered by the Romans, 

Apsheron. Peninsula of Azer- and later included in Prov'ence. 
baijan S.S.R. extending some 40 m. An important centre for the work- 
into the Caspian Sea and forming ing of ochre, it also makes candied 
the E. extremity of the Caucasus fruit, jam, earthenware, and can- 
Mts. Its volcanic rocks have im- dies, and has flour mills and plios- 
mensely rich petroleum deposits phate works. Truffies are found 
{see Baku). Apsheron-Port, on near by. Pop. (1954) 6,609. 

ivr xr» j. 1- A . T 1 . 


the N.E. shore, was built to relieve Aptera. Archaic name for an 
pressure on Baku. order of insects later placed in the 

Apsheronsk, a town of Krasno- sub-class Apterygota (r.?.). 
dar Territory, R.S.F.S.R., is a Apterygota. Sub- class of the 
centre of the Black Sea oilfields. lusecta, containing all those in- 
Apsides. In astronomy, the sects which are believed to be 
aphelion and perihelion points of primitively wingless. It is divided 
any body in th^ solar system. The into four orders : Collerabola 
line of the apsides, therefore, joins (spring tails), Thysanura (bristle 
the points in the orbits of these tails), Diplura, and Protura, All 
bodies w'hon they are respectively winged insects are believed to have 
farthest from and nearest to the had a common ancestry, but the 
sim, and thus is the major axis of remainder, the apterygotes, con- 
eUipse-like orbits* The term is tain several lines, although they 
applied analogously to the com- have in common the insectan 
ponents of double stars. characteristics of a head with three 

Apsley House. Home of the pairs of mouth parts, a distinct 
duke of Wellington, which houses neck, and a thorax of three seg- 
the Wellington museum. In Picca- ments each with a pair of legs, 
dilly, at Hyde Park Corner, it was Apteryx, A genus of ratitc 
originally budt of red brick by the birds found only in New Zealand. 
Adam brothers for Lord Apsley, The native name is kiwi. It has 
1771-78. In 1820 it was pre- small rudimentary wings, hidden 
sented to the 1st duke of Welling- beneath the feathers and useless 
ton by the nation, and he had it for flight. The feathers are long, 
enlarged^ and faced ^vith Bath narrow, and simple in character, 
stone. “ No. 1, London,” as it giving the bird the appearance of 

, beingcoveredwith 
coarse hair. The 
beak is of great 
length, and the 
nostrils are at the 
tip, a feature 
found in no other 
living species of 
bird. Nocturnal in 
habit, it is timid 
. and inoffensive. 
The female lays 
one egg — rarely 
two — in a hollow 
in the ground. 

Apsley House, Piccadilly, London. Home of the Duke of about 

Wellingiroii, and of the WeHington Museum 5 ins. by 3 ins. 
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Apsley House, Piccadilly, London. Home of the Duke of 
Wellington, and of the Wellington Museum 


Apteryx australis, or kiwi, a wingless 
DiiQ found only m New Zealand 

(enormous for a bird no larger than 
the domestic hen ) are hatched by 
the cock. The bird has become 
scarce, but is protected by the 
New Zealand government. 

Apnan Alps. Outlying range 
of the Apennines in N\W. Italy. 
They extend for 30 m. between the 
main range and the Mediterranean, 
and contain some of the finest 
marble in the world. The quarries 
near Carrara were know to the 
Romans and are still worked. 

Apuania. Name given 1935-45 
to a municipality formed from the 
towns of Carrara and Massa, Italy, 
and to the prov. of Carrara e 
Massa (qq.v.). 

Apuleius, Lucius (2nd century 
A. I).). Roman author. Bom c. 
A.u. 125 at Madaura in N. Africa 
(mod. Mdaurach, Constantine, 
Algeria), he travelled extensively 
before settling as a rhetorician in 
Carthage. His best known work 
is Metamorphoses or Asinus aureus 
(the golden ass), a prose romance 
purporting to describe the experi- 
ences of one Lucius, whom an en- 
chantress had transformed into an 
ass. The most famous episode is 
the story of Cupid and Psyche. 
Metamorphoses is writtenin African 
Latin, in the new style which had 
superseded that of the Augustan 
age. Apuleius was a student of 
noo-Platonism, a strong supporter 
of paganism, and favoured a re- 
vival of the ancient mysteries. 
Some philosophical writings and 
his defence against a charge of 
sorcery arc also extant. Consult 
The Golden Ass, Eng. trans., W. 
Adlington, 1566, reprinted 1913 ; 
Eng. trans., H. E. Butler, 1910. 

Apulia (Italian Puglia). Region 
of S.E. Italy. It includes the 
provinces of Foggia, Bari, Brindisi, 
Taranto, and Lecce ; area 7,470 
sq. m. Bounded E. and N. by the 
Adriatic, and S.W. by the Gulf of 
Taranto, it is for the most part a 
level plain, the highest point being 
Monte Calvo, 3,464 ft., in the 
Monte Gargano range. The only 
large river is the Ofanto, about 100 
m. long. The chief industries are 
pastoral and agricultural. Sheep, 
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I- Apse of S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, one of the finest 
of the world’s Renaissance cathedrals. 2. S. Vicente, Avda, 
Spain: Romanesque, 3. S. Sernin, Toulouse, France. 4. 
Cathedral of S. Cecilia, Albi, France ; a perfect example 


of southern Gothic. 5. Plain Renaissance apse added 
to the fine 6th-century basilica of S. Aj^Uinaris at 
Classis, near Ravenna, Italy. 6. The beautiful double- 
cloistered apse of S. I>onatus, Venice ; 10th century 
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aquarium 



Aquarium. 


In the brilliantly lit tanks of the aquarium at the London Zoo 
are to be found fish from all the seas of the world 
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cattle, horses, and swine are reared ; 
cereals, fruits, tobacco, and "wine 
are produced ; marble is worked, 
and olive oil exported. The chief 
ports are Bari, Brindisi, Taranto, 
Barletta, and Gallipoli. Other 
towns are Andria, Foggia, Corato, 
Lecce, Molfetta, and Monopoli. 
Originally civilized by Greek col- 
onists, Apulia submitted to Rome 
in SI 7 B.C., and suffered severely 
in the Punic wars and also in the 
Social War of 90-88 B.c., after 
which it never recovered its ancient 
prosperity. Conquered in 668 by 
the Langobardi, and in 1043 by the 
Xormans, who made it a duchy, 
it became part of the Two Sicihes 
in 1734, of the kingdom of Italy 
in 1861. Pop. (1951) 3,186,380. 

Apure. River of Venezuela. 
Rising in the Cordillera de Merida, 
on the Colombian border, it flow's 
500 m. N.E. to the Orinoco. It 
receives the Portuguesa, Guarico, 
Caparro, and Caucagua, and is 
navigable for about 350 m. 

Aptire. State in the N.W. of 
Venezuela. Bounded N. by the 
states of Barillas and Guarico 
and S. by Colombia, its main in- 
dustries are cattle-breeding and 
exporting hides. San Fernando is 
the capital. Pop. (1950) 88,939. 

Apurimac. River of south- 
central Peru. It rises in the Andes, 
and flows N.E. and N.W. to the 
Ucayali, a tributary of the Amazon, 
of which it is considered a head- 
water. A turbulent stream, broken 
by rapids and only partly navi- 
gable, it is called the Tambo after 
its junction with the Perene, and 
is 600 m. long. 

Apuiimac, Department of 
south-central Peru. It is watered by 
the Apurimac and its tributaries, 
and has an area of 8,187 sq. m. 
Mainly a plateau, with forests and 
pastures, it has a wool industry 
and produces grain, fruit, and 
sugar-cane. There are gold, copper, 
lead, and salt mines. The principal 
towns are Abancay, the capital, 
and Andahiiavlas, about 50 m. to 
the N.W. Pop. (est.) 336,500. 

Apus. In astronomy, the Bird 
of Paradise, one of the constella- 
tions of the 
southern 
circumpolar 
stars. jiS'ee Con- 
stellation. 

Apus (Gr. 
apous^ foot- 
less). A small 
fresh-water 
crustacean of 
either the 
genus Triops 
or the genus 
Lepidurus in 


the order Notostraca. It has a 
comparatively large carapace, 
covering the head and part of the 
thorax, the abdominal appendages 
being exposed. It is often nearly 
an inch long and swims on its back, 
the action of the legs resembling 
that of paddles. The eggs can 
survive long periods of drought. 
The one British species is very rare. 

Apus is also the generic name of 
a group of birds, the swifts. 

Aquae Sulis. Roman name for 
Bath, Somerset, derived from Sul, 
a local goddess identified by the 
Romans with Minerva, to whom 
they built a temple when they 
founded the watering-place, a.d. 
50-60. There are still imposing 
remains of the Roman baths. 

Aqua fortis (L., strong water). 
Ancient and still popular name for 
nitric acid The strongest 

is called double aqua fortis. 

Aquamarine. Popular name of 
the bluish-green varieties of beryl, 
topaz, and apatite. The word 
comes from Latin aqua marina, 
sea water, in allusion to the colour, 
and is also used as an adjective to 
denote bluish green. The aqua- 
marine is found in the Ural Mts. 
and in Brazil, the latter country 
also yielding, pretty aquamarine 
chrysobte of a yellowish-green hue. 

Aqua regia (Lat., royal water). 
A mixture of one volume of 
nitric acid and four volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. It was so called 
because it was found to dissolve 
gold, the king of metals. 

Aquarelle. French term for 
a process of painting with water- 
colours distinguished from other 
processes by Ihe translucency of 
the pigments. As a rule Chinese" and 
process whites are not used. 


Aquaxium (Lat. s^quarius, per- 
taining to water). Vessel con- 
structed as a cage in which 
one can observe living aquatic 
animals and plants in fresh or .salt 
water. It usually takes the form 
of a four-sided tank, constructed 
of glass and slate or of ‘glass and 
zinc. The best form has the front 
of plate glass, and the bottom, 
back, and ends of slate. 

Aquatic animals, such as fishes 
and many insects, respire by ex- 
tracting the oxygen that is dis- 
.solved in the water, and this, has 
to be replaced by the activity of 
living plants under the influence of 
sunlight. The animal inhabitants 
of a tank must never he in too 
great a proportion to the plants, 
or insufficient Oxygen will be given 
off to supply their needs, and they 
will die. Given a proper balance in 
this re.spect, there is no need to 
change the water, unless it becomes 
fouled by the decomposition of 
uiiconsumed food. Fresh water 
should be added to make up the 
loss by evaporation. Frogs and 
newts, which are lung- breathers, 
and live in water only in the 
breeding season, should not be 
admitted to the aquarium. Suit- 
able water plants can be obtained 
from any dealer. The Canadian 
pond- weed (Elodea canadensis) is 
one of the best, as it is a quick 
grower and needs no soil for roots. 

Care must be taken to exclude 
creatures that prey upon others. 
The large diving- beetle (Dytiscus) 
and all the water-bugs (Hemiptera) 
are of this class, and will soon de- 
stroy fishes, tadpoles, and snails. 
Minute worms, thread-like frag- 
ments of raw meat, and crushed ver- 
micelli may be given occasionally 





Apus. Lepidurus, 
or scale-tailed apus 
(enlarged) 
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a water pipe or a canal fulfils this 
condition, but in the generally 
accepted sense of the word an 
aqueduct is an artificial channel in 
which water intended for domestic, 
power, or other purposes flows by 
gravity, at least for a considerable 
portion of the distance, between 
the source of supply and the desti- 
nation. In modem practice de- 
tached sections of aqueducts proper 
are often conducted by pipe line 
sections and siphons. 

The most famous builders of 
aqueducts were the Romans, and 




as food ; but only in such quantity 
as can be eaten at once. 

The marine aquarium should be 
filled with sea-water, and a line 
should be marked on the glass 
front to indicate the original height 
of the water. As, owing to eva- 
poration, the water sinks below 
this hne, it should be made good 
by the addition of fresh water, 
otherwise it will become too salt. 
Small green seaweeds attached to 
pebbles or shells should be sought 
on the shore for removal to the 
aquarium ; the brown or olive 
wracks are unsuitable for the pur- 
pose. Sea-anemones, zoophytes, 
shrimps, small crabs, molluscs, and 
a few of the smaller species of 
shore-haunting fishes are the most 
suitable inmates ; and morsels of 
raw fish should be given as food. 
If any dead or decaying matter is 
at once removed, such an aquarium 
may be maintained without change 
of water for months. If far from 
the coast, provision for a change of 
water should he made at the begin- 
ning by obtaining a cask of sea- 
water equal to about four times the 
capacity of the tank. Should a 
change become necessary, draw off 
the whole of the water from the 
aquarium by means of a siphon, 
and refill from the store cask. Then 
carefully strain the foul water 
through two or three thicknesses of 
fine muslin, and pour it into the 
store cask. By admixture with the 
greater volume of water still left, 
and by being kept in the dark, the 
fouled water will soon become 
wholesome again. 

Exhibition aquariums of large 
size have become increasingly 
popular with the public. Famous 
examples are at Monaco, Brighton, 
the London Zoo, and in New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, and New Orleans. 

Aquarius. One of the oldest 
consteUations. The name signifies 
the water-bearer. Its place in the 
heavens is indicated by the lines : 

Down from bright Vega cast your 
glance across the Dolphin’s space,* 
Then just as far again "Vou’Il fina the 
Water-bearer’s place. 
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Aquarium. Open-air tank form, made oi reinforced concrete ; and (above) a 

handsome form of stand aquarium 


From time immemorial the con- 
stellation has been represented as 
a man pouring out a stream of 
water from a pitcher, apparently on 
Pisces, the Fish. The water-bearer’s 
right arm is stretched backwards 
so as to reach over almost the 
entire length of Capricomus. The 
stream of water trickles down to 
the star Fomalhaut, one of the four 
ancient royal stars and the mouth 
of the Fish. iS’ec Constellations : 
Zodiac. 

Aquatint (Latin aqvM tincta, 
dyed water). The name applied to 
a mode of etching on copper with a 
resin ground resulting in resem- 
blances to flat washes of water- 
colour in monochrome. Aquatints 
were first produced in France by 
Leprince, 1750, and in England by 
Paul Sandby 1775. 6V Etching. 

Aqua Tofana. Poison reputed 
to have been used in Italy in the 
17th century. It was most prob- 
ably a solution of arsenic, and 
was said to be a tasteless and 
odourless liquid, a few drops being 
sufficient to bring about death. 
The name is supposed to be de- 
rived from a Sicilian woman who 
first prepared it. 

Aquaviva. Variant spelling of 
the name of the Jesuit general, 
Acquaviva {q.v.). 

Aqueduct (Lat. aquae ductus, 
conveyance of water). Conduit in 
which water flows or is conveyed 
from one point to another. Actually 


many of the ruins of their struc- 
tures exist in Italy and elsewhere on 
the Continent. Aqueducts brought 
water to Rome from the Alban 
and Apennine hiUs, but especially 
from the springs of Tivoli. One 
of these ancient waterways was 
the Anio Vet us, begun by M. Curius 
Dentatus about 273 b.c. It 
measured approximately 71, 000 
yds. in length. 

The oldest Roman aqueduct was 
that of Appius Claudius, which 
dates from about 310 B.c. This 
conveyed the Aqua Appia to Rome 
over a distance of some 19,000 yds. 
Both these aqueducts had fallen 
into disuse by 150 b.c. It was then 
that the conduit for the Aqua 
Marcia was brought to Rome from 
Subiaco, some 20 m. beyond Tivoli. 
During the reign of Agrippa all the 
aqueducts were restor^, and the 
later emperors added the Aqua 
Claudia and the Anio Novus. The 
height of some of the arches was 
about 100 ft. 

A notable Roman aqueduct Is 
that of Segovia in Spain. It begins 
in the Sierra Guadarrama, 10 m. 
distant, and, after traversing the 
intervening hi Us and dales, crosses 
the streets of the city to the Al- 
cazar. It is built of great blocks of 
granite, without mortar or clamps, 
and its arches vary from 23 ft. to 
94 ft. in height. Dating from the 
time of Trajan, it was restored by 
Queen Isabella of Spain in the loth 
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type of aqueduct has for most pur- 
poses loeen superseded by the use 
of pipes, which are now usually of 
east iron or steel, or by closed 
conduits constructed of reinforced 
concrete. In some cases, however, 
where the natural slope of the 
ground permits of the requisite fall, 
a trench is dug, an inverted arch 
of concrete is formed on the bot- 
tom, side walls are raised on this , 
and an arched roof is added to 
exclude polluting matter. The 
trench is then covered with the 
excavated earth, wliich affords 
protection from heat and cold. 

Tuimela are used where the 
watercourse has to go through an 
elevation or underneath a river. 
In the Lake Vyrnwy scheme for 
supplying water to Liverpool a 
tunnel 7 ft. in diameter and 3| m. 
long forms part of the bS-mile 
course of the aqueduct. 

Much larger and longer tunnels 
have been driven for some of the 
American aqueducts. The Dela- 
ware aqueduct {completed 1942) 
brings additional water from 
tributaries of the Delaware river 
to New York, already sup- 
plied in part since 1917 by 
the Catskill aqueduct, 126 m. 
long. In the Delaware scheme a 
single tunnel, from 17 to 19 ft. in 
diameter and 15 m. long, pierces 
the Shawangunk mt. Three shafts, 
B4f), 825, and L55I ft. deep, w'ere 


Aquiia, Italy. The lath century facade of the church rr ahrs^f i 

of S. Maria di Collemaggio ^ ^40. 

Razed by Manfred 

sunk at points 5 m. apart, in order twenty years later, it suffered fur- 
to allow of simultaneous tunnel- ther at the hands of th<=* Spaniards 
ling at a number of points, in 1529 and the French in 1799. 


Rock tunnels are usually con- 
creted to promote ease of flow ; 
earth tunnels are concreted or 
bricked for the same reason. In 
undulating country and across 
valleys, sections of steel pipe-hne 
are interposed. 


During the Second Great War, the 
city suffered no damage; it was 
occupied by the Allied 8th army 
June 14, 1944. Pop. (1951) city 
55,277; prov.. 344,911. 

Aquiia (Lat., eagle). Name of 
a constellation in the northern 


Aquifoliaceae. Small lainiiy hemisphere. Figured as an eagle 
of shrubs or trees having un- carrying a harp about its neck, it 
divided, alternate, and often ever- is to the east of the star V^a and 


green leaves. The flowers are small 
and white, in clusters (cymes 1 pro- 


fs traversed by a bright part of 
the Milky Way. which here 




duced from between the base of the divides into two branches. Ifr 
leaf-stalk and the twig. There are chief star is Altair, occupying one 
only five genera and about 300 of the angles of an equilateral 
species, natives of tropical and triangle, the other two points being 
temperate regions. The common Vega and the star Alpha Ophiuehi. 
holly is a well-known type. See Constellation. 

Aquiia (Ital. L’ Aqui- 
ia). City of Italy, capi- - : ^ 

tal of Aquiia province.^ j^t 

^ among 
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Aqueduct. Air view of the Pout dn Gara tc. 18 B.C.) carrying tne aqueduct that supplied Niuies, France across the 
valley of the B. Gard. Above right, Deepwood Dingle crossing of the Birminghani aqueduct 
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Aquila. An early convert to 
Christianity mentioned in the N.T. 
The husband of Priscilla, with 
whom he is always associated, he is 
referred to by Paul (Rom. IG, y. 3 ; 
1 Cor. IG, ; 2 Tim. 4). Born 
in Pontus (Acts IS, v. 2) and a 
Jew, Aqniia was driven from 
Rome, and with Priscilla enter- 
tained Paul at Corinth. Later they 
saved the life of the apostle at 
Ephesus. A late tradition makes 
Aquila one of the 70 sent out by 
Christ. 

Aquila (2nd century a.d.). 
Author of a Greek translation of 
the Hebrew scriptures. A native 
of Pontus in Asia Minor and re- 
lated to the Roman emperor 
Hadrian by marriage, he w'as put 
in charge of the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. There he was con- 
verted to Christianity, but was 
later excommunicated and became 
a proselyte to Judaism. Subse- 
quently he made his translation, 
which is characterised by extreme 
literalness, to the extent of being a 
kev to the Hebrew rather than a 
Greek literary work. It survives 
only in fragments, of which some 
were discovered as late as 1897 in 
Cairo. 

Aquilegia. Genus of perennial 
herbs of the family Ranunculaceae, 
containing a few species and nu- 
merous hybrids, native to the N. 
temperate zone. The compound 
leaves have the main leaflets di- 
vided into three lobes. A familiar 
example is the common columbine 
or granny’s bonnet (A. vulgaris), 
native to Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa, whose inverted flower is 
supposed to resemble a nest of five 
doves (Lat. cohimhae) or eagles 
(agiulae). 


Aquileia, Italy, showing the 11th-century cathedral and 
its lofty campanile, 240 St. high 


its lofty campanile, 240 St. high meets in the 

Church, and re- 
removed, was not suppressed until maining a simple friar. Summoned 
1751. The cathedral, dating from by Pope Gregory X to attend the 
the 11th century, occupies the site general council called at Lyons for 
of an earlier edifice. It was re- the reunion of the Greek and Lath s 
modelled in the Gothic style about churches, he died at the Ci-^tercian 
1380, and has a campanile 240 ft. abbey of Fossa Nuova. ]Vlarch 7, 
high. _ 1274? He was canonised by Pope 

Aquileia was included for cen- John XXII in 1323, and declared 
turies in the Holy Roman Empire, a doctor of the Church in 15G7, and 
and was acquired by Austria in patron saint of all Catholic schools 
1806 and by Italy after the First and colleges. His festival is kept 
Great War. Councils of the on March 7. 

Church were held at Aquileia in The influence which Thomas 
381, 558, 698, and 1184. Parts of Aquinas has exercised on both 
its ancient walls have been exca- theological and philosophical 
vated and a few fragments remain thought is enormous. His learning 
of the imperial palace built during was wide and deep and his intel- 
the 4th century. Pop. (1951) 3,549. lect brought every branch of 
Aquinas, Thomas (c. 1225-74). knowledge within his system of 
Saint and theologian. A son of the theology. In addition to several 
Countof Aquino, he was born in the commentaries on books of the 
family castle at Roccasecca, near Bible, a philosophical treatise on 
Naples, and brought up at the being and essence, a summary of 
Benedictine abbey of Monte Cas- philosophy, and commentaries on 
sino. At the age of 13 he was a Aristotle, there remains the great- 


student at the university of 
Naples. Here three years later he 
became a friar of the Dominican 
order, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of his family, and, proceeding 
to Cologne, attended the classes of 


est of aU his works, the Summa 
Theologica, a compendium of all 
human knowledge in its relation it i 
religion. 

In this work Aquinas taught 
that for the human soul there were 


Aquileia. Small town of Italy, 
in Udine prov. In the Middle 
Ages it was called Aglar. It stands 
N.W. of Trieste, 6 ni. from the 
Adriatic Sea. From its foundation 
as a frontier fortress in 181 b.c. 
until its destruction by Attila in 
A.D. 452, Aquileia was one of the 
great cities of the Roman Empire, 
especially under the successors of 
Augustus. Then lying on the sea 
(which has retreated), it was the 
nodal point of several roads, a 
station of the fleet, a residence of 
the emperors, and an important 
trading centre. At the close of the 
4th century it was the ninth city 
of the Roman Empire. 

The bishop of Aquileia attained 
the rank of patriarch and was one 
of the most important dignitaries 
of the medieval Church. The areh- 


Alhertus Magnus, with whom he 
was sent to Paris for a three years’ 
course at the university. He re- 
turned to Cologne, and was or- 
dained to the priesthood, lecturing 
and teaching in that city until c. 
1252. 

When in 1252 Thomas went to 
Paris to take his doctor’s degree, 
his fame as a theologian and a 
teacher was already established. 
But Paris was the scene of bitter 
controversy between the friars and 
the secular clergy, and the friars, 
heavily attacked by the latter, 
' called Thomas and Bonaventura 
the Franciscan to their assistance. 
The cause was argued before the 
pope, and Thomas’s brilliant de- 
fence broke up completely the case 
against the mendicant orders. 
Thomas received the doctorate in 


two sources of knowledge, divine 
revelation (supernatural) and hu- 
man inteUec't (natural) ; and that 
all knowledge begins with the 
senses. Philosophical, i.e. natural, 
knowledge could be brought to it'? 
fullness only by broadening into 
theology under the grace of divine 
revelation. The intellect discern- 
ing the good determines the will, 
which is thus dependent on the 
intellect ; freedom is simply the 
liberty based on knowledge. With- 
out knowledge of justice the will is 
not free to choose the Just course. 
Theology, Aquinas taught, is or- 
ganized knowledge of God, While 
reason can prove the existence of 
God, revelation shows the essence 
of G^od. The divine will is bound 
to the divine wisdom, and a thing 
does not become good because God 


bishopric existed in what remained theology in 1257. From that time wills it ; He wills it because His 
of the city after its destruction in until his death he was teaching, wisdom recognizes that it is good. 
452, and, although once or twice writing, and regulating the theo- It follows that true doctrine is 
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9th centiirv a new 

& 

line of dukes ob- 
tained authority 
over it. One of 
these, William, had 
a daughter 
Eleanor, who w^as 
the w’ife, first, of 
Louis VII o f 
France, ”a n d, 
second, of Henry 
II of England {by 
whom she was the 
mother of Richard 
Coeur de Lioij). 

She was the heiress 
of Aquitaine, which 
thus came into the 
possession of the 
kings of England 
until the days of 
Henry VI. The 
north part became 
the province of 
Guienne (which name is a cor- 
ruption of Aquitaine) ; the south 








Aqmtania. Cunard liner launched in 1913, scrapped in 
1950. She sailed chiefly on the north Atlantic service 


the cause and basis of all right 
practice, and that the intellectual 
appreciation of God — that is, 
knowledge proceeding from divine 
revelation — is all-important. 

Aquinas was greatly indebted 
to Aristotle, in agreement with 
whom he maintains that ethics 
is the science of directing the will 
to the real good ; but he makes 
charity or love the central unity of 
the virtues. Aquinas was a man 
of exceptional religious fervour 
and of simple piety. In 1263 the 
festival in honour of the Holy 
Eucharist was, at the request of 
Aquinas, made by Pope Urban IV 
a feast to be observed throughout 
the Catholic Church, under the 
title of Corpus Christi. Thomas 
was deputed by the pope to com- 
pile the office for the festival, and 
his work includes the three greatest 
and best known hymns in honour 
of the Sacrament — Lauda Sion, 
Verhum Supernum, and Pange 
Lingua. Au three in English 
translations are often used at Holy 
Communion in the Anglican church. 

Bibliography. Summa Theo- 
logica, 22 v^ols., 1909-22 ; Summa 
Contra Gentiles, 5 vols., 1924-29 ; 
Thomas Aquinas, His Personality 
and Thought, M. Grabmann, 1928 ; 
The Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, E. Gilson, 1937 ; Lives, 
M. C. D’Arey, 1930 ; G. K. 
Chesterton, 1933. 

Aquino. Town of Italy, in the 
province of Erosinone. An im- 
portant centre of the Volsci, it was 
destroyed by the Lombards in the 
6th century and never recovered 
its old importance ; many Roman 
remains survive. The Benedictine 
church of Santa Maria della 
Libera was built on the founda- 
tions of a Roman temple. During 
the Hth-13th centuries Aquino 
belonged to the Lombard family, 
a member of which was Thomas 
Aquinas {v.s.\ bom at the castle of 
Roecaseeca near by. Pop. (1951) 
3,581. 

Aquitaine (Lat. Aquitania, 
country of waters). Name given 
nearly 2,000 years ago to 
the district between the 
Pyrenees and the river 
Garonne. Gradually the 
name spread farther N., 
and in the time of Aug- 
ustus Aquitania reached 
as far as the Loire. After 
the faU of the Western 
Empire Aquitania was 
ruled by dukes, who were 
in practice independent, 
although nominally vas- 
sals of the Frankish kings. 

Charles Martel recovered 
it, and Charlemagne gave 
it to one of his sons. In the 


part became the province of 
Gascony. 

Aquitania. Former Cunard 
liner. Launched in 1913, scrapped 
in 1950, she had a gross tonnage 
of 45,647 on a length of 868 feet. 
Her speed was 24 knots. Taken 
over as an armed cruiser at the 
outbreak of the First Great War, 
she was subsequently a transport 
and hospital ship. Between the 
wars she made 291 crossings of the 
north Atlantic. In the Second 
Great War she again served as a 
troop transport. 

Ara (the altar). Constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, one 
of those listed by Ptolemy. See 
Constellation. 

Arabah, W ady el. V alley divid- 
ing Jordan from Israel. Sometimes 
called El Ghor, it stretches from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea to 
the northern end of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and is about 110 m. long. 
It is part of the Great Rift Valley 
which connects the Dead and Red 
Seas with Lake Tanganyika. On 
the east is Mt. Seir. The valley 


covers the district of Edom in 
ancient Palestine. 

Arab Architecture or Arabian 
AncpTECTURE. Name formerly 
applied to Mahoraedan Architec- 
ture {q.v.). Before the time of 
Mahomet the Arabs possessed no 
architecture of their own, and even 
when they overran Egypt, Syria, 
and Persia they relied on Byzan- 
tine and Persian workmen for 
their buildings, so that the so- 
called Arab architecture in these 
countries was not evolved from 
purely Arab inspiration. 

Arabesque. In architecture, 
term used to describe decorative 
panels containing grotesque fea- 
tures, animal forms, and other 
elements, symmetrically disposed, 
and linked together by scrolls and 
foliage. This form of ornament 
was not derived from “Arab” 
(Le. Muslim) sources, as was be- 
lieved when the term was coined 
in the 17th century, but from 
ancient Greco-Roman examples at 
Pompeii and elsewhere, which were 
followed by Raphael and his fellow 
artists of the cinquecento. Islamic 
law prohibited the use of human, 
animal, or naturalistic 
forms in ornament, which 
was thus restricted to 
interlacing patterns of 
strictly abstract type 
completely different in 
character from Italian 
and other arabesques of 
the Renaissance. 

In music, the word 
arabesque denotes a flour- 
ish. Schumann first used 
it as the title for his well- 
known pianoforte piece 
(op. 18), and Debussy 
wrote several arabesques 
for piano. 



Arabesctne, cwved in marble, from the church of Santa 
Mana dei Miiacoli, Venice, 1480-89 
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Arabi, Ahmed (c, 1839-1911). 
Efn'ptian soldier and rebel, de- 
feated at Tel-el-Kebir. Born in 
Lower Egypt of fellah parents, he 
became an army officer in 1862, 
shortly afterwards joining a secret 
society for the overthrow of the 
khedivm. He won popularity in 
the army by his speeches against 
the employment of foreigners and 
Turkish ministers in Egypt, and 
in 1882 forced himself upon the 
khedive, Tewfik Pasha, being 
created a pasha and made war 
minister. His influence soon 


Arabia is a peninsula of S.W. 
Asia, called in Arabic Jezirat-al- 
Arab, the peninsula of Arabia. 
Its northern boundary, not pre- 
cisely defined to the E., runs from 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba to 
the Persian Gulf, and touches 
Jordan, Iraq, and Kuwait. 

On the W. Arabia is 
bounded by the Bed Sea, 

E. by the Persian Gulf anci 
Gulf of Oman, and S. by 
the Gulf of Aden, the 
Arabian Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean. Its area is 947,200 
sq. m., about half of which 
is uninhabitable. Prom 
N.W. to S.E. it is aboxxt 
1,800 m. in length. It is 
broadest cn the S., its 
mean breadth being about 
600 m. Vast portions are 
sandy wastes. 

The mountain rim on 
the W. and the encircling 
deserts N., E., and S. 
isolate the central table- 
land of Nejd and Shammar ; 
here are many hillocks 
and few hills. In the N., 
in Jebel Shammar, where 
the rock is granite, there 
are few oases ; in the S.E. 
the limestone is more 
fertile and better watered ; 
in' the sandstone between 
the two is the compara- 
tively fertile valley of 
Kasim. Throughout Nejd 
water can be obtained by 
80 that the area 
supports a relatively large 
population. Of the rivers 
no single stream flows all 
the year round. 

Except in the north- 
central regions, inhabited 
Arabia consists of a aeries 
of more or less well defined 


dominated Egyptian affairs, and 
his hostility to all forms of Euro- 
pekn control led to the Alexandria 
riots of June 11, 1882, and to his 
open rebellion. The British bom- 
barded Alexandria on July 11, and 
on the night of Sept. 12-13 Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s forces defeated 
Arabi Pasha at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. Arabi surrendered and 
was condemned to death, a sen- 
tence commuted to perpetual exile 
in Ceylon. Permitted to return 
to Egypt in 1901, he died there 
Sept. 21, 1911. 


territories lying along the coasts, 
their hinterlands being lost in the 
desert plateau, which on the N. 
is some 2,500 ft. and on the S.W. 
from 7,000 ft. to 9,000 ft. above 
the sea. There are two strains of 
Arabs, one Ishmaelitc in the N., 


the other Yoktanic or Kahtanic 
in the S. ; both are Semitic. In 
the world movements from E. to 
W. or from W. to E., no great 
armies ever traversed Arabia, and 
no vast migrations of peoples 
dropped settlers by the way. The 
Arabs in the S. consider their 
blood the purer. Roughly all are 
divided into two grent classes — 
the Beduin or migratory Arabs, 
who move under tribal chiefs 
from oasis to oasis : and the 
Arabs who live in settled com- 
miiiiities in Nejd, Shammar, and 
along the coast under independent 
or semi-independent princes. In- 
timate relations have persisted 
through the centuries between 
Arabia and the peoples of the 
Levant coastlands. There are 
many Jews, especially in S. Arabia. 
Pop.'' (est. 1955) 10,735,000. 

Political DmsiONS. The most 
important political division is the 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which 
includes the Hejaz, Asir, and the 
great interior mass of Nejd. For 
the most part this is mountainous 
or plateau countr\% arid and 



ARABIA: LAND OF DESERT AND OIL 

In this article are sketched the geography, art, philosophy, language, 
etc., of the Arabiaji peninsula, as well as its history, with its 
renewed political importance oxtnng to its petroleum wealth. For 
further information see tinder Hejaz ; Mahomedanism ; Mecca ; 

Nejd ; Yemen, etc. 
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uncultivated. South of Asir comes 
the Yemen ; to the S. again is Aden 
Protectorate and the British 
colony of Aden. In the S.E. is 
the independent state of Muscat 
and Qman, N.W. of which, along 
the Persian Gulf, come in order the 
tenitories of the Trucial Sheikhs ; 
the Sheikdom of Qatar ; Hasa, 
part of Saudi Arabia ; and 
Kuwait, a sultanate imder British 
protection. 

Pkoducts, Climate, Commtjni- 
CATJONs. The narrow coastal plain 
of Hejaz and Asir, called the 
Tihama or low-lying countrj^, is in 
places fairly thickly populated. It 
is a hot and humid region, whose 
valleys produce maize, wheat, bar- 
ley, cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and indigo, and abound in spice 
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and aromatic trees and plants. In 
Nejd, Shammar, and, on the S. and 
E. coasts dates are the chief food. 
Arabia is famous for its horses and 
camels ; the best horses come from 
Nejd, the best camels from Oman. 
After the rainy season the Arabs 
move their flocks and herds into 
those parts of the desert plateau 
which, suddenly green, provide 
good pasturage for two or three 
months. 

The climate has extremes of heat 
and cold, the coastal tracts being 
in summer among the most torrid 
regions of the world. Wild beasts, 
which include the lion and the 
panther, are not numerous, nor 
are there many birds. Iron, copper, 
and lead are found, and rich petro- 
leum deposits. The Persian Gulf 
coast has valuable pearl fisheries. 

Arabia lacks good communica- 
tions, The part within Arabia of 
the Hejaz rly. connecting Medina 
^th Damascus, built 1901-08, fell 
into disrepair and disuse after the 
Second Great War ; its recon- 
struction was being considered in 
1954. A line between Riyadh and 
oil workings on the Persian Gulf 


was completed in 1951. Metalled 
roads ran from Jeddah to Mecca 
and to Medina. Ancient caravan 
routes cross the desert, from Mecca 
to Riyadh and the Persian Gulf ; 
to Medina and Hail and on to 
Iraq ; to Medina and Jordan ; and 
southward into the Yemen. 

Arabia has no large cities. The 
Hejaz contains Mecca and Medina, 
the holy cities of Islam, and the 
porta of Jeddah and Yembo ; Asir 
has no town of importance ; in the 
Yemen, Hodeida has to some ex- 
tent supplanted Mocha, both as a 
port and as the centre of the coffee 
trade ; Sana is the capital. Mus- 
cat, in Muscat and Oman, is almost 
the only known town of any con- 
sequence on the coast from Aden 
to Kuwait. In the interior are 
Hofuf, Riyadh, Buraida, Anaida, 
and Hail. 

History. The Arabs are un- 
doubtedly an ancient peopl^ but 
until the advent of Mahom^lknd 
the development of Islam, Arabia 
figured hardly at all in history. 
For unnumbered centuries life 
proceeded with little or no change 
in primitive patriarchal com- 


immities. In the S.W. there were 
some early attempts at organiza- 
tion. Such was the kingdom of the 
Sabaeans, traces of which go back 
to 700 E.o. ; one of its rulers may 
have been the queen of Sheba who 
visited King Solomon (1 Kings 10). 
Other such shadowy kingdmns of 
ancient times were those of the 
Minaeana and the Himyarites, 
from whose period inscriptions 
survive. 

(Dn the extreme S.W., with 
Africa separated only by the nar- 
row strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, there 
was soTiio traffic with ancient 
Ethiopia, and the Abyssinians 
more than once crossed over and 
made conquests. The Roma ns tried, 
with scant success, to establish 
themselves in the Arabian penin- 
sula. Christianity made no mark 
on Arabia, the religious centre of 
which was already” Mecca, which 
held the Ka‘aba, the great temple 
of the country, whither the tribes 
were wont to repair on occasion. 

Early in the 7th century the 
Arabs became united as never 
before. The Koreish tribe had 
charge of the Ka‘aba, and one of 
its members, Mahomet, disgusted 
with the idolatry of his country- 
men, began about 610 to proclaim 
faith in the one God, which faith 
came later to be called Islam. This 
faith soon became not only a 
religious but a powerful aggressive 
political force which originated the 
Caliphate and conquered large 
areas of Asia and Africa, as well as 
part' of Europe. Nor was the con- 
quest merely m ilitary and religious, 
for with it, in its best phase, went 
literature, art, and science. Under 
the Abhaside { 5 .?^) caliphs, schools 
flourished as far apart as Bagdad 
and Cordova, and libraries were 
established, notably at Mex 
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andria and Cairo. Among the 
Arabs were also many prominent 
physicians, and the Arab Avicenna 
wrote a famous Canon of Medicine. 
In mathematics and astronomy 
(basing their work on translations 
from the Greek) the Arabs ex- 
celled, and all this w^hen Europe 
was passing through a period of 
decline and darkness. 

In the 14th century the Turks 
beo^aii to overrun the Arab con- 
quests, and in the 16th turned their 
attention to Arabia itself, where 
they conquered the Yemen. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries the 
Portuguese took Oman and ac- 
(piired' a footing in the region of 
the Persian Gulf, which they event- 
ually lost to the British, who cap- 
tured Hormuz, on the Persian side 
of the Gulf, from them 
1622. 
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The hold of the 
Turks on any part of 
Arabia was never 
secure ; the Yemen, 
for instance, was in a 
constant state of re- 
bellion, and from 1891 
Turkish rule was con- 
fined to a few places 
on the coast. Ibn 8aud 
(g.r.) achieved his first 
conquests from the 
Turks in 1913. During 
the First Great War, 
the Hejaz under 
Hussein {q.v.), grand 
sherif of Mecca, who 
adopted the title king 
of the Hejaz, repudi- 
ated the authority of 
the Turks, and materi- 
ally contributed to the 
success of the Allies in the area. 
Before that war ended, the Arabs 
on the W. had become united, and 
at the Paris peace conference the 
authority of Hussein was recog- 
nized, But his old rival, Ibn Sand, 
king of Nejd, made war on him, 
took Mecca, and forced him to ab- 
dicate 1924. Ibn Sand, who had 
overrun Shammar in 1921, in 1926 
proclaimed himself king of the 
Hejaz, thus uniting Hejaz and 
Nejd, and in the same year 
brought Asir under his suzerainty. 
Its complete incorporation in 
1933 made Ibn Saud ruler of most 
of the peninsula. 

Bibliography. Arabia Deserta, 
C. M. Doughty, new ed., 1936 ; 
A Winter in Arabia, 1942, The 
Southern Gates of Arabia, 1945, 
Freya Stark ; Arabia, 1 930, Arabia 
of the Wahabis, 1935, A Pilgrim in 
Arabia, 1946, H. St. Jolm Philby ; 
Arabia of the Desert, H. K. P. 
Dickson, 1949 ; Arabian Journey, 
G. de Gaury, 1950 ; Saudi Arabia, 
K, S. Twitehell and E. J. Jurgi, 1953. 


Language and Literature. 
The Arabic language is an off- 
shoot of the original Semitic speech, 
and, owing to the comparative 
isolation of the Arabs of the desert, 
is related more closely to the pre- 
historic language of the Semites 
than any other of the Semitic 
languages. 

The earliest literary monuments 
of the xArabs have survived in a 
great number of Sabaean or S. 
Arabian inscriptions, which since 
1772 have been discovered, de- 
ciphered, and explained bj" Euro- 
pean travellers and scholars. Many 
of these date from the Sth century 
B.c. The language ivS that which 
was s})okcn by the peoples of the 
Yemen (Sabaeans, Himyarites, 
Minaeans, and others), who in- 
herited an ancient 

• civilization. It was 

2 superseded for the 

most part Jong before 
Mahomet by the 

language of the wilder 
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Beduins of the north. 

The earliest Arabic 
literary productions, 
5th century A.D., were 
verses composed by 
Arab poets or mins- 
trels. They were com- 
mitted to memory and 
handed on by re- 
citers,” who at first 
were attached to in- 
dividual poets. 

About A.D. 700 it 
was felt to be import- 
ant to collect and pre- 
serve the utterances 
of the famous pre- 
Islamic poets. Several 
collections of their poems have been 
preserved. One called the 
Mu‘callaqat is a collection of seven 
long odes. The Arabic name is 
derived from a root which has the 
idea of hang up. Hence the desig- 
nation “suspended poems” and 
the legend that the poems were hung 
up in or on the Ka‘aba at Mecca 
as a precious thing is hung up in a 
treasury or storehouse. They were 
also called necklaces of pearls. The 
authors were Amru-el-Kais, Jarafa, 
Zuhair, Labid, ‘Amr ibn Kulthiim, 
‘Antai’a, and Al-Harith ibn Hilliza. 
Another collection is called the 
“ diwans of the six poets.” The 
poets were Nabigha, *Antax*a, 
Jarafa, Zuhair, ‘Alqama, and 
Amru-el-Kais. Nabigha and the 
poet A‘sha ranlc with the greatest 
poets of the ])eriod. In the (‘ollec- 
tion called the Hamasa of Abu 
Tamman some of the poets belong 
to the early Islamic period. 
IMahomet started his preaehiii 
about the vear A.D. 610. The 


or 


Islamic period, which is dated 
from the Flight (Hegira) of 
Mahomet from Mecca to Medina 
in 622, saw the rise, efflorescence, 
and decline, 1258, of a remark- 
able literarv activitv, to which 
the Koran {q.v.) gave the impetus. 
To preserve and explain the text 
of the sacred book bequeathed 
to Muslims by Mahomet, it was 
necessary to adopt and adapt 
(from Alexandrian and Indian 
sources) a science of grammar and 
lexicography, and to collect the 
pre -Islamic poems, the language 
of which pro\ided Mahomet with 
his model. The language of the 
poets came to be regarded as 
elassical Arabic, and it was this 
language that was spoken and 
written by cultured j\Inslims until 
the 13th century. In the 13th 
century it had to give place in 
Arabic-speaking countries (inclufl- 
ing Arabia) to a score of colloquial 
dialects. 

The Koran was not committed 
to writing by IMahomet ; but it was 
gathered up into something like 
the Koran of today soon after 
Mahomet's death. There gathered 
also about the prophet a mass of 
tradition [haditli), handed down at 
first orally and later recorded in 
books. One of the most ancient 
collections is that of Bukhari (d. 
870). -Tliis kind of material was 
embodied also in commentaries 
on the Koran, the most famous of 
which are those of Jahari (d. 923), 
Zamakhshiar! (d. 1143), and Bay- 
dawi (d. 1286). 

Haroim AI EasMd 

The reigns of the Caliph Al 
Mansur (754-775), Harouii al 
Rashid (786-809), and Maniun 
(809-833) were marked by a re- 
vival of literature, art, and science ; 
during some centuries a number of 
original works in all fields appeared, 
as well as many translations from 
Greek, Syriac, and Persian. 

About "this time famous schools 
of learning sprang up at Bagdad, 
Basra, Bokhara, and Kufah ; and 
great libraries at Alexandria, 
Bagdad, and Cairo. Bagdad, where 
the Caliph Mamun founded a uni- 
versity, is said to have attracted all 
the chief intellects of the empire. 
Some of the more important writers 
were poets, e.r/. Abu Nawas (d. c. 
810), Abud-CA-tahiya (738-^28), 
Mutanabbi (915-65), and Hariri 
(1054-1122), whose Maqamat is 
considered one of the masterpieces 
of Arabic literature. The word 
Maqnma. meaning an assembly for 
literary discussion, is used for a 
new form of literature invented 
by Al-Hamadhani (d. 1007). The 
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Maqamat are written in rhyme cl 
prose, and arc a mingling of philo- 
sophy and romance or fiction. 

There were theologians, e.g. the 
mystic Gliazali, w^ho was siir- 
named “ the proof of Islam/’ and 
Shahrastam (d. 1153), author of a 
hook of religions and sects ; men 
of letters, e.g. Jhn Qntayha (dt. 
889), author of a hook of generol 
knowledge, and Ahulfaraj-al-Isfa- 
hani, compiler of a great hook of 
songs ; historians, e.g. Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 7f)S), who compiled the first 
biography of Mahomet, Mas’udi, 
who has been called the Herodotus 
of the Arabs, Abulfaraj (d. 1286) 
the author of aii epitome of dyn- 
asties, AbuKcda (cl. 3331), who 
wrote an epitome of universal ~ 
history, Suyiiti (1445-1505), who, 
among 561 works, wrote a history 
of the caliphs, and Ibn lyas (d. c. 
1524), who wrote a history of 
Egypt. 

Encyclopedists of Arabia 

There were encyclopedists and 
dictionary-makers, e.g. Al-Qaz- 
wini, who in 1135 wrote a popular 
encyclopedia of a religious, moral, 
geographical, and historical char- 
acter, and Ibn KhaUikan (1211- 
82), author of a great dictionary of 
biography ; geographers, e.g. Al- 
Idrisi (d. 1099) and the famous 
Yaqut (1179-1229), who compiled 
a great geographical dictionary ; 
philosophers, e.g, Al-Kindi, who 
flourished at the beginning of the 
9th century, Avicenna, and Aver- 
loes ; scientists, e.g. Al-Farghani 
(Alfraganus), Abu Mas‘har (Alhu- 
maser, d. 885), and A] Battaiii 
(Alhategnims, d. 929). The words 
alchemy and algebra are of Arabic 
origin — an indication of the great 
part played by the Arabs in the 
spread of scientific investigation. 

The book well known to English 
speak '^rs as The Arabian Nights 
(Arabic Alf Layla wa-Layla, thou- 
sand and one nights) seems to have 



Arabia. A camel driver of the Beduin, the wilder desert people of north 
Arabia who are, according to Arab tradition, of Ishmaelite descent 


stories and essays. Novels were to day, until after a thousand and 
written. In poetry there was a onenightsshe winsherowiisecurity 
wide range of style, from the tradi- and changes Schahriar’s views, 
tional to the ultra-modern, of In the form, handed down, the 
which kShawki Bey and the Iraqi stories are variously said to have 
poet cl-Zahawi are examples. A been compiled for the daughter of 
literary drama exists, in both the Biblical Esther, to have been 
poetry and piose, owing its origins borrowed by the Arabs from 
to French symbolism. Consult Persian or Egyptian sources, and 
Literary History of the Arabs, to have been a series of tales added 
R. A. Nicholson, 1930. to from century to century. Some 

Arabian Nights’ Entertain-” of the stories have been traced to 
ments, The. Popular title of a ancient Egyptian and Persian ori- 
coUection of Oriental stories of un- ginals ; few seem to be of purely 
defined antiquity. The Arabic Arab origin, 
name, Alf Layla wa-Layla, is The work first became known in 
more literally rendered in the Europe when French translations 
alternative titles, A Thousand of portion.^ of it by Antoine Gal- 


been based upon an old Persian Nights and a Night, or The Thou- land were published, 1704-17. 
book, Hazar Afsana (thousand sand and One Nights. Arabic Numerous English translations fol- 
tales). Another famous work con- writers of the 10th century refer lowed, hut in 1841 E. W. Lane’s 
taining fables, the book of Kalila to the work as a Persian one, but translation, directly from the 
and Dimna, was translated from the name given to the first render- Arabic, was published and became 
Persian into Arabic by the Persian ing pf it into western languages the standard edition for most 
Ibnu’l Muqafia* (d. c, 760). A has permanently associated it with readoi's. Then in 1885-88 was 
tim'd work, the romance of ’Antar, the Arabs. The scheme of the work Wished 8!ir Richard Burton’s 
is probably not later than the by which the various stories arc very full version, of which a popu- 
Crusades. linked may be summarised thus : lar edition, prepared by Lady 

A revival of Arabic literature The 8ultan 8chahriar, convinced Burton and Justin n’Carthy, was 


duriiig the 19 th century followed that all women are faithless, has issued later and re-issued a number 
traditional lines, but with strong sworn to take a new wife every of times. Many of the tales, e,g* 
westernising influences, fostered by night and to have her slain the that of Ali Baba and the Foi^ 
such leaders as Mohammed Ali and following morning. Scheherazade Thieves, have become as familiar 
Ismail Pasha, ard throughout the volnutarily beTcomes his wife, and to the w^estern peoples as their 
Arab-speaking w'orld an Arabic by the telling of the tales with a own folk-talcs; in England some 
press sprang into being. Literary continuing thread at the end of have served as a basis for Christmas 
joumak gave scope for short each story, wins resi)it(‘ from day pantomimes. See also Aladdin, 
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I. Sultan’s palace in Shibam, a town of the Hadhramaut 
region of the Eastern Aden Protectorate first visited by a 
European in 1931. 2. Coffee growing on a terraced 

mountainside in Yemen. 3, OH pipe-lines traversing 


the Saudi Arabian desert to Dhahran^ on the Persian 
Gulf. 4. Reda, Yemen, with the citadel in the back- 
ground. The buildings are of mud bricks. 5* 
in the dried-up bed of a w^atercourse in the Hadhraraaui 
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Arabian Sea (anc. Mare Erytli* 
raeum). That part of the Indian 
Ocean lying between Arabia and 
India. Its N.W. extension is the 
Persian Gulf through the Gulf of 
Oman, and its S.W. arm is the Gulf 
of Aden, connected with the Red 
Sea by the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
It contains the Laccadives, the 
Kuria Muria Islands, and Sokotra, 
and receives the river Indus. 

Arabm or Arabic Acid. Chief 
constituent of gum arabic. It oc- 
curs combined with calcium, mag- 
nesium, and potassium. It is pre- 
pared by adding hydrochloric acid 
to a mucilage of gum arabic and 
alcohol afterw'ards, w^hen the ara- 
bin is precipitated. Allied sub- 
stances are cerasin or metarabic 
acid, prepared from cherry tree 
gum, and parahin, obtained from 
beetroot and agar-agar. Arabinose 
(C5H10O5) is a sugar obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on 
gum arabic or sugar-beet pulp. 
It is a sweet -tasting substance 
used as a bacteriological medium. 

Arabis or Rock-cress. Genus 
of annual and perennial herbs of 
the large family Crnciferae. They 
are natives of the N. temper- 
ate zone. The 
hairy basal 
leaves are 
spoon - shaped, 
and the four 
petals of the 
flower usually 
white or pur- 
plish. The Al- 
pine rock-cress 
(A. alpina) of 
Europe is a 
popular garden 
plant. 

Arabistan. District of Persia. 
Known also as Khnzistan, and in 
ancient times as Susiana, it lies 
between Luristan on the N. and 
Farsistan and the Persian Gulf on 
the S.f and has a frontier with 
Iraq, on the W. It is watered by 
the Kanm, and Dizful is its chief 
town. It contains extensive de- 
posits of oil. The N. part of the 
prov. is hilly, the S. fairly level. 
The pop. is nomadic. 



Arabis. The Alpine 
lock-cress 


Arabldr or Arapkie. Town of 
Turkish Armenia, in the vilayet of 
Malatya. It is 100 m. N.W. of 
' Iharhekir, and was the scene of a 
massacre of the Armenians by the 
Turks in 1895- At that time its 
pop. was 30,000. It trades in cotton 
goods, and is noted for fruit. 

Arab Iteagne. International 
body for promoting unity among 
the Arab states of the Near East. 
The formation of the league was 
decided on at a conference held in 
Alexandria Sept. 25-Oct. 7, 1944, 


between Eg\"pt, Iraq, Syria, Leb- 
anon, and Transjordan. Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen accepted 
the protocol there drawn up, and 
on March 22, 1945, a pact of 
union of the Arab states ” was 
signed in Cairo. 

The organization began to 
make itself felt as a political 
power in 1946-47 when it sup- 
ported Egypt’s claims to the 
Sudan against Gt. Britain. Then, 
in Sept., 1947, it declared it w'ould 
fight for Palestine, in support of 
the Palestinian Arabs, and, after 
the U.N. had accepted the partition 
plan for that country in Nov., it 
began military operations. At 
first successful, these took late in 
1948 an unfavourable turn, and 
the league lost its cohesion when 
its member countries discussed and 
signed separate armistices with 
Israel: Egypt on Feb. 24, 1949, 
Lebanon on March 23, Transjordan 
(Jordan from June 2) on April 3, 
Syria on July 20. 

An Arab “ government ” claim- 
ing sovereignty over the whole of 
Palestine was formed at Gaza, 
Sept. 22, 1948, by Haj Emin el 
Husseini, the ex-mufti of Jeru- 
salem, and recognized by all 
members of the league except 
Transjordan, whose ruler Ab- 
dullah on Dec. 20 approved a 
proposal for the union of Trans- 
jordan and Palestine made by a 
congress of Palestine Arabs held 
at Jericho. (On the same day he 
nominated a new mufti of Jeru- 
salem). The union of Jordan and 
the part of Palestine under Jordan- 
ian control came into effect on 
April 24, 1950, and after that the 
league lost its effectiveness. Libya 
was admitted in 1953, Sudan in 
19^56, in which year, led by Egypt, 
it began to recover its strength. 

Arab Legion. Armed forma- 
tion of Transjordan (later Jordan), 
supported by a British subsidy. 
Raised in 1926 as a police force, 
under E. G. Peake, it dealt with 
tribal raiding. It had two sections 
— one for duties in settled areas, 
the other, under J. B. Gluhb (?.!'.), 
a desert patrol. In 1939 Peake 
Pasha retired, and Glubb com- 
manded the whole legion until dis- 
missed by King Hussein in 1956. 
During the Palestine troubles of 
1936-3^8 the desert patrol protected 
Transjordan from rebel activities. 

When the Second Great War 
started a mechanised regiment 
was formed from the patrol and 
placed by the ameer at the 
disposal of the U.K. It carried out 
reconnaissance and protected lines 
of communication. In 1941 it 
helped to rally Iraqis hostile to 


Rashid Ali, and guided the flying 
column that crossed the desert 
from the Mediterranean to relieve 
the R.A.F. force encircled at 
Habbaniyah aerodrome. Later 
the regiment served against Vichy 
French forces in Syria. In the 
early part of 1948, the Arab legion 
carried out police duties in the 
Arab areas of Palestine during the 
disturbances that preceded the 
ending of the British mandate; 
and when hostilities broke out 
with the new state of Israel on 
the night of May 14-15 it bore the 
brunt of the fighting for the Arab 
cause, British officers being with- 
drawn from front-line units. Oon- 
sult The Story of the Arab Legion 
J. B. Glubb, 1948. ’ 

Arabs. Southern stock of the 
Semitic peoples. It includes 
strictly the nomad N. Arabian or 
Beduin tribes and the tribes which 
have settled in the S. of Arabia, 
especially the Yemen. The term is 
used in Egypt and elsewhere in N. 
Africa for any people professing 
Islam ; and by extension has be- 
come a general designation for 
most living Semites who are not 
Jews. In remote times Arabs 
crossed to Abyssinia. The intro- 
duction of Islam, A.D. 622, led to 
new migrations which within a 
century had flowed over N. Africa 
into Spain and France, while others 
founded an empire in India, and 
voyaged to the Malay and African 
coasts. Similarly the nomad 
Beduin spread over what is now 
Iraq. Such a history has resulted 
in marked variations in the 
physical characteristics of the 
Arabs, especially in Africa where 
they have intermarried freely alike 
with Hamitic (Berber) and with 
negro stock. Only in Arabia 
itself, where they may number 
10,000,000, have they bred more 
or less to uniform type. 

They are dolichocephalic (long- 
headed), black haired, scantily 
bearded, lithe, muscular, fine 
featured, averaging 5 ft. 4} ins.; 
whereas the S. Arabian is usually 
straight-nosed, the Beduin tends 
to the aquiline. They are coura- 
geous, temperate, imaginative, and 
passionately fond of poetry. Hos- 
pitable to guests (anyone who has 
eaten a tribesman’s salt is safe for 
four days after leaving his tent), 
in business they are parsimonious, 
and will cheat for pleasure. Nor- 
mally chivalrous, they can also 
be savagely vengeful. They are 
adventurous seafarers. 

The social organization has pre- 
served its rigid patriarchal fom 
tliroughout ; hence their brief 
empires invariably yielded to those 
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6. Bignity and grace distinguish 


copy of the Koran. - , , - . * 

th^ Arabs of a higher social class m Am^a. 7- 
Three natives of Bethlehem. 8- Cobbler of Bagdad, 
o An Arab chief dispenses hospitality in his tent 


I. Beduin woman, 2, Water-seller at boneiya, coastm 
:own of the kingdom of Yemen. 3, Beduin of the desert. 
4. Bagdad potter applying the glazing mixture to a 
bowl. 5. Young pupils of a desert school, each with his 
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of more versatile characi er. Under 
monotheism they have given the 
world an intense poetry and a pro- 
found religious philosophy. Except 
for mathematics, the scientitic con- 
cerns ot the western world have 
drawn little response from them. 
Their medicine and surgery are 
barbaric and tolei’able only among 
people of stoical endurance. Mech- 
anics and classified experiment are 
outside their purview. Women are 
regarded as natural inferiors to 
men, perform all the work, and are 
usually married in adolescence. 
Arabs live mainly on dates, other 
fruit as obtainable, milk, butter, 
bread, and mutton, and drink 
coffee. The Beduin economy is 
based upon the camel. 

Aracaju. City of Brazil. The 
capital of Sergipe state, it stands 
on the Cotinguiba, 7 m. from the 
Atlantic, and is connected by rly. 
vith the interior. It has iron 
foundries, manufactures soap and 
cloth, and exports sugar, brandy, 
cocoa, coffee, cotton, salt, and 
hides. Pop. (1950) 68,686. 

Aracaty, City and port of 
Brazil. In Ceara state, it stands 
on the Jaguaribe, 8 m. from the At- 
lantic and 75 m. S.E. of Fortaleza. 
It exports cotton, hides, and palm 
wax, and has a seaplane base. 
Pop. (est.) 6,500. 

Araceae (Latin arum, wake- 
robin). Family of herbs and climb- 
ing shrubs possessing poisonous 
properties. Most of them are 
natives of tropical countries, but a 
few occur in temperate and even 
cold climates. The rootstocks are 
tuberous and contain starch. The 
small simple flowers are clustered 
around a common support called a 
spadix, and protected by a cowl- 
like envelope called the spathe. 
There are about 100 genera and 
ibout 1,900 species. 

Araclmida or Arachnoidea 
(Gr. aracJini, spider ; eidos, form). 
A class of the zoological phylum 
Arthropoda, to which the crus- 
taceans and insects also belong. 
It includes spiders, scorpions, 
harvesters, mites, and certain 
other animals. They have usually 
six pairs of linibs, of which four 
pairs are walking legs, the others 
being used for seizing food and 
conveying it to the mouth. The 
head and thorax are fused to- 
gether, not separate as in insects, 
and the ej'es, unlike those of in- 
sects, are generally simple. The 
abdomen is in some genera seg- 
mented, and may or may not bear 
appendages. In the scorpion its 
extremity is developed into a sting 
connected w’ith a poison bag. The 
sexes are always separate, and 


>1 



nearlv all the 
% 

arachnids are car- 
nivorous, though 
there are many 
mites w'hich feed 
on crops and 
stored products. 

Silk is produced 
by all spiders and 
some mites. As a 
class the arach- 
nids, with the 
exception of the 
mites, are not of 
very considerable 
economic import- 
ance, though the . , 

work of soiders in . one ot the chief thoroaghfares 

topulg do™ in HungariJ'Xto 

insects ^ is often underestimated, being found only in the Palaeozoic 
.Most of the fossil arachnids belong rocks. They lived mainly in 
to the marine orders Xiphosura, Silurian and Old Red Sandstone 
of w’hich the king crab, Limulus, times ; some attained great size. 

Aracituba. City of Brazil X.W. 
of Sao Paulo to which it is con- 
nected by rly. A trading . centre 
for an agricultural settlement 
composed chiefly of Japanese and 
producing cotton, coffee, and 
cattle, it lias cotton ginning, meat- 
packing, diarying, saw-milling, and 
distilling industries. Pop. (1950) 
27,69:2. 

Aracuai. Towm of Brazil on the 
Aracuai river in N.W. Minas Gerais 
where there are desposita of 
graphite. It is a centre for 
diamond washing and for semi- 
precious stones. Pop. (est.) 4,100, 
Arad. Towm of Rumania, 
capital of a region of the same 
name. It is on the right bank of 
the Mures (Maros), near the 
Hungarian border, 30 m. N. of 
Timisoara. It has an airport and 
. ^ . is an important rlv. centre making 

IS tlie only living representative: rolling stock, textiles, especiaUy 
it made its first appearance in the silk, electrical products^, etc- ; 
Inassic rocks ; and the Euryp- there is trade in grain, cattle, and 
tends, all extinct, their remains wine. The town dates from the 



Arachnida. 1. Scorpion. 2 and 3. 
Common garden spider, and enlarged 
section of same. 4. Harvester. 5. 
Water-mite. 4 and 5 greatly enlarged 



Arafat. View of the Aratian granite hiU called Mount Arafat, and the 
Mountain of Mercy, which stands about 15 m. S.E. of Mecca 
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Aragon. Map o£ the ancient kingdom which was later incorporated in the kingdom of Spain 


11th century, and was a Turkish 
fortress during 1542-1699. Modern 
buildings include a theologicaJ 
seminary and teachers’ colleges. 
Before its transfer to Rumania iin - 
der the treaty of Trianon, 1920, 
Arad was Hungarian and played an 
important part in the Hungarian 
struggle for freedom, 1848-49. 
Here the Hungarian patriot Kos- 
suth abdicated his command in 
favour of the military leader 
Gorgei before the surrender to 
Anstria, and a monument com- 
memorates the shooting of 13 
Hungarian generals by the Aus- 
trians. Pop. (1948) 87,291. 

Aradul-Nou (Hung. Ujarad, 
new Ai'ad), on the opposite bank 
of the Mures, is a small town with 
a motor car factory. It was 
founded during the Turkish wars 
of the 17th century, most of its 
first inhabitants being German 
colonists. Pop. (est.) 6,000. 

Aradus. See Arvad. 

Araf OR Al Aeaf. Islamic pur- 
gatory. It is described in the 
seventh chapter -of the Koran as 
a partition separating Paradise 
from Hell, into both of ’which 
those placed thereon can lock. 

Arafat or Jebel-er-Rafma. 
Hill of Arabia lying 15 m. S.E. 
of Mecca. Called the mountain 
of mercy, it is a place of pilgrim- 
age to Muslims. It is about 200 
ft. high (illus. in p. 522). 

Araftira Sea. Shallow sea be- 
tween the Korthem Territory of 
Australia and the W. of New 
Guinea, containing some of the 
easternmost islands of Indonesia. 

Aragats. Mt. of Armenia 
S.S.R., lying about 15 m. S.E. of 
Leninakan. Of volcanic forma- 
tion, it has an alt. of 13,450 ft. 


Arago, Dominique FuANgois 
(1786-1853). French scientist, 
whose achievements included the 
discovery of rotatory magnetism ; 
the proof of a connexion between 
fluctuations in the earth’s mag- 
netic field and the aurora borealis : 
and the first suggestion that the 
sun is wholly gaseous. He gave 
valuable support to Fresnel in 
developing the undulatory theory 
of light and devised the enieial 
experiment for its proof by com- 
paring the speed of light passing 
through air, water, and glass. 

Bom at Est- 
agel, near Per- 
pignan, Feb. 
26, 1786, Arago 
entered the 
Ecole Poly- 
technique in 
1804, and was 
made secretary 
of the Bureaux 
des Longitudes 
in 1805. He was 
engaged in measuring the arc of 
the meridian from Barcelona to 
Formentera in the Balearic Islands 
when he was caught in the Spanish 
rising of 1808, and held for three 
months in Spanish prisons. On 
his return to Paris, he became 
professor of analytic geometry at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, 1SC9, 
director of the observatory and 
perpetual secretary of the Acade- 
mie des Sciences, 1830. After the 
revolution of 1830, Arago entered 
the chamber of deputies as an 
extreme republican. In 1848 he 
became minister of war and 
marine in the provisional govern- 
ment, and was instrumental in the 
abolition of flogging in the navy 
and of negro slavery in the colon - 


i€‘S. in 1852 he declined to take 
the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 
III, but was excused. He died in 
Paris on Oct. 2, 1853. 

Aragon. Name of one of the 
kingdoms into which Spain was 
formerly divided. It was bounded 
N, by the Pyrenees, E. by Cata- 
lonia and Valencia, S. by Valencia, 
and W- by Castile and Navarre. 
It is covered by the modem pro- 
vinces of Huesca, Saragassa (Zara- 
goza), and Ternel. The Ebro 
flows through it and in it are the 
highest summits of the Pyrenen^s. 
Its capital was Saragossa (Zara- 
goza). 

Aragon (a Roman province until 
taken by the Visigoths in 426, 
w'ho lost it to the Moors in 711) 
was one of the states that arose 
with the conquest of northern 
Spain from the Moors. It seems 
certain that in the 11th century 
-a small part, of it, the northern, 
was ruled by Sancho the Great of 
Navaire, while the remainder was 
in the Moorish kingdom of Sara- 
gossa. When Sancho died in 1035 
his realm was divided among his 
sons, of whom Ramiro fought 
against the Moors and Castilians, 
by whom he was slain in battle. 
His son and successor, Sancho 
Ramirez, maintained the war, an- 
nexing Navarre to Aragon in 1076. 
The victory of the next king, 
Pedro, over Moors and Castilians 
in 1096, legend says, was mainly 
due to the intervention of S. 
George, and from then on the 
kings of Aragon had as their 
device S. George’s cross upon a 
silver shield, 

Alphonso the Warrior, who 
began to reign in 1104, married a 
daughter of the» king of Castile 



D. F. Arago, 
French astronomer 
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and Leon and held those kingdoms 
until they quarrelled cand the 
marriage was annulled. Fur many 
years he fought against the Moors. 
In 1118 he took {Saragossa after 
a long siege, and in 1134 was killed 
in battle, Xavarre being then lost. 

Alplionso left no sons, and be- 
queathed his dominions to the 
Templars, the Hospitallers, and 
the Knights of the Holy kSepul- 
ehre ; but the Aragonese nobles 
objected, and chose his brother 
Ramiro as king. Another period 
of conquest then began. The 
Moors -were driven from Catalonia, 
and the boundaries of Aragon 
extended to the coast, taking in 
Barcelona. James I the Concpieror 
took the Balearic Islands from the 
Moors and in 1238 reduced 
Valencia. With the accession of 
his son Pedro IV in 1276, Aragon 
began to take part in the affairs of 
Italy. Pedro’s wife was heiress 
to {Sicily, and the people of that 
island implored his aid against the 
French. In 1282 he sailed from 
Barcelona, was proclaimed king, 
and defeated the French by sea 
and land. After a brief separation 
Aragon and Ficily were again 
united under James II in 1291, 
lint almost at once the island was 
given to his brother Frederick. 

James I had ruled the Balearic 
Islands and Sardinia, and Rous- 
sillon. Roussillon and the islands 
did not pass to his son Pedro III, 
but under Pedro IV (d. 1387) they 
were again ruled by a king of 
Aragon. Pedro IV passed his 
reign of 50 years in struggles ndth 
his nobles and in warfare ^^'i^h 
Genoa for the possession of Sar- 
dinia. His younger son Martin 
(reigned 1395-1410) spent time 
and money in attempts to secure 
Sicily and Sardinia, and on his 
death without sons civil war 
broke out in Aragon. In 1412 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia 
each sent three deputies to Caspe to 
vote on the monarchy, Fernando, 
grandson of Pedro IV and also a 
princeof Castile, securedamajority, 
captured his rival, and, ascending 
the throne, prepared the way for 
the union of Castile and Aragon. 

His brother Alphonso was 
chosen by Joanna, queen of 
Naples, as her heir. On his first 
expedition he drove the French 
from the city, but on the second 
his fleet was destroyed and he him- 
self taken. Released, Alphonso 
defeated the French and Genoese, 
afterwards persuading the pope to 
reco^ize him as king of the Two 
Sicilies, i.e. Naples and Sicily. 
On his death in 1458 Naples 
passed to hjs son Ferrante, and 


Aragon to his brother John, whoso 
Catalan subjects rebelled against 
him. Rut the great event of the 
reign, which ended in 1479, was 
the marriage of his sou Ferdinand 
(q.T.) to Isabella of (Vstile in 1469. 

The constitutional history of 
Aragon anticipates that of Eng- 
land. In the 12th century C)r 
earlier it had its cortes, in which 
the communes were represented, 
and its justiza was an official 
whose powers included the right 
to review the king’s actions. 
Powerful nobles claimed that 
theii’ privileges were independent of 
the king’s grant or favour ; and the 
people as a whole appealed, often 
with success, to ancient customs. 

Aragon, Loui.s (b. 1897). 

French writer. Born in Paris, 
Oct. 3, 1897, he studied medicine 
before taking up literature. A 
follower of dadaism {q.v.), he 
moved on to surrealism, under the 
influence of which he wrote the 
poems Feu de joie, 1920, and Le 

m 0 u V e m e n t 
perpetuel, 
1924. His first 
novel, Anieet, 
appeared in 
1921. After a 
visit to Russia 
in 1930, he 
joined the 
Communist 
party. In 
Les cloches de 
Bale, 1934, 
Les beaux 
q u a r t i e r s , 
1936, and Les 
voyageurs de I’iinperiale, 1943, he 
castigated the propertied classes. 
Aiirelien, in the same vein, is his 
most powerful book. Aragon 
served in both Great Wars. His 
most famous poems, written 
1939-40, appeared in Le Cr^ve- 
Coeur and Les Yeux d’Elsa ; 
they include patriotic poems on 
the defeat of France and verses to 
his wife, the writer Elsa Triolet. 

Aragona. Town of Sicily, in 
Agrigento province. It is 7 m. 
by rly. N.N.E, of Agrigento, and 
has an old castle containing some 
fine paintings. Near by are 
sulphur mines and the small mud 
volcano, Maeealuba, 138 ft. Pop. 
(1951) 17,089. 

Aragonite. Mineral form of 
calcium carbonate differing from 
calcite in its crystalline form, 
which is orthorhombic, and in 
being less stable, heat or pressure 
converting it into calcite. It 
occurs as crystals or in stalactitic 
form, often associated with beds 
of gypsum or iron ore. Many 
organisms secrete shells or skele- 


tons of aragonite, c.g. moUuscs 
corals, algae. ’ 

^agna. State of \enezuela. 
It lies between Miranda and Cara- 
bubo states, and is bounded on 
the l)y the Caribbean Sea, It 
pioduces cattle, coffee, suo^ar, 
tobacco, cocoa, and cotton. The 
capital is Maracay. Area 2 Ifiq 
sq. m. Pop. (1950*) 189,891. 

Araguaia. River of Brazil 
Rising in the Serra do Cayan it 
flows N.N.E. for 1,100 m to 
Sao Joao on the Tocantins, whose 
chief tributary it is. Called in its 
upper reaches the Rio Crrande, it 
divides about the middle of ’its 
course to enclose the island of 
Bananal, area 8,000 sq. m., uniting 
again about 100 m. lower down. 

Arakan. Division of Burma, 
on the Bay of Bengal. It covers 
nearly all the W. seaboard of the 
country, from the Naaf estuary 
bordering Chittagong (Pakistan) 
to a point S. of Gwa. About 3150 m. 
from N. to kS., it varies in breadth 
from 90 to 15 m. Monsoon rain- 
fall exceeds 200 ins. annually. 
The Kaladan, also called the 
Arakan, is the principal river. 
Akyab is the capital, a port 50 m. 
kS.kS.W. of Myohaung, anciently 
called Arakan. The people are 
Buddhists. The country, once in- 
dependent, was seized by Aurung- 
zebe ; settled by the Portuguese ; 
conquered by the Burmese, 1782 ; 
ceded to Great Britain i)y the 
treaty of Yandaboo, 1826." The 
Aralvan Hill Tracts are on the 
India-Pakistan border. Eighty 
p.c. of the people are Chins. Pop. 
(1941) 1,152,733. 

The Arakan Mts. run from the 
kS. border of the division dowm the 
coast to the Bassein river. The 
Arakan Yoma is a central range 
running N. and S. which in places 
forms the boundary with Magwe 
separating Burma from E. Paki- 
stan and Assam, India. The 
range rises in places to over 6,000 
ft., and forms an effective barrier 
for central Burma against the 
S.W. monsoon. 

During the Second Great War, 
Arakan was overrun by the 
Japanese in May, 1942. In Dec. of 
the same year the British recovered 
part of the territory {see Buthi- 
daimg), but were compelled to 
withdraw in May, 1943. Arakan 
was not reconquered until April, 
1945. See Burma Campaign. 

Araks. Russian name of the 
W. Asian river described under its 
Turkish name of Aras. 

Aral, Sea oe (Kirghiz Aral 
Denghiz, island sea). Large in- 
land sea or lake of Soviet Central 
Asia. Lying in the Aral Caspian 
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lowlands, it is separated from the 
Caspian Sea by the Ust-TJrt plateau. 

It has a greatest length of 235 m., 
extreme breadth of ISO m., depth 
varying from 30 ft. to 220 ft. ; 
area 24..500 sq. m., continually de- 
rrpasJno- bv evaporation, blightly 
sZe, H contains a variety of fisli, 
especially sturgeon, carp, and bar- 
bel. It is fed by the Amu-Daria 
and tSyr-Daria, but has no outlet. 

Araliaceae. Family of dico- 
tvledons, mainly climbers, shrubs, 
mid trees. They have alternate 
leaves and regular tlowers clus- 
tered in umbels or heads, and suc- 
ceeded by berry -like fruits con- 
taining one or more seeds. There 
are 55 trenera, including about 7(10 
species? The family gets its name 
from the rice-paper plant {Aralui 
papf/rffera), but a better known 
example is ivy {Hedera helix). 

Aram, Biblical word applied 
to an ethnical group speaking a 
iSemitic tongue {see Ai’amaic). and 
also to the territory occupied by 
this group. In the Table of the 
Nations (Gen. 10) Aram, the 
“ ancestor ” of the Aramaeans, is 
described as a son of fehem, while 
Gen. 23, v. 21 makes him a grand- 
son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother. 
Jacob is termed a wandering 
Aramaean ; his mother and his 
vdves are also stated to be Ara- 
maeans. Syria and Syrians were 
the Greek terms for Aram and 
Aramaeans. 

The original home of the 
Aramaeans is unknown, but it is 
generally held that they moved 
from north-eastern Arabia into 
^yria on one side, and into Meso- 
potamia on the other. Aramaean 
tribes reached the Upper 
Euphrates before 1800 B.c. ; the 
Sutu and Akhlamu tribes were 
thereafter formidable enemies of 
the settled populations of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Towards the close of 
the 13th century n.c., a few minor 
Aramaean states made their ap- 
pearance in north-western and 
south-western INIcsopotamia. The 
12th and 11th centuries B.c. were 
the period of the ultimate settle- 
ment of the great Aramaean wave 
of migration which flowed into 
northern Syria. The Aramaean 
tribes took the maximum advan- 
tage the political and social dis- 
integration of the region, and ^by 
force of arms and numbeij: — 
established a chaui of petty king- 
doms in the most favourable lands 
of northern and southern Mesopo- 
tamia and in western {^yria. 

By far the most important of 
these states was Damascus (the 
Biblical Aram' Dammesheq or — 
simnly-— Aram). Aram Naharaim 


(Aram of the Two Bivers) was the 
region of Upper Mesopotamia, the 
ancient Naharin (Mitanni, q.v.) ; 
other rich and powerful state.s 
were Hamath, Zobah, Arpad, and 
Sam*al (Zcnjirli, in northern Syria). 
Another branch, moving S.E. into 
Lower Mesopotamia, retained their 
tribal organization. For two or 
three centuries the Aramaean city 
states of the west controlled the 
main trade routes o^’ W- Asia. The 
end of the llth century b.c. and 
the first half of the 10th century 
mark the climax of Aramaean poli- 
tical power. In the course of the 
9th and 8th centuries the Ara- 
maean states, one after the other, 
succumbed to Assyrian power. 
Damascus stood out longer than 
all the rest ; it fell in 732 b.c. 
See also Aramaic Language. Con- 
s\dl Aram and Israel, E. Kraeling, 
1918 ; A History of Palestine and 
Syria, A. T. Olmstead, 1931 ; 
Aram Naharaim, B. T. O’Cal- 
laghan, 1948 ; Lcs Arameens, 

A. Dupont-Sommer, 1949. 

Aram, Eugene (1704-59). An 
English schoolmaster and mur- 
derer. Born at Eamsgill, York- 
shire, he was the son of a gardener. 
Entirely self-educated, he had to 
leave his school at Knareshorough 
in 1745 under suspicion of being 
associated with frauds perpetrated 
by Daniel Clark, a shoemaker, who 
had secured possession of valuable 
property and then mysteriously 
disappeared. Subsequently a man 
named Houseman was arrested for 
the murder of Clark, and on his 
stating that Clark had been mur- 
dered by Aram and his body hid- 
den in S. Bobert’s Cave, Knares- 
borough, search was made, the 
skeleton was found, and in Aug., 

1758, Aram, then an usher at a 
school at Lynn, in Norfolk, was 
arrested. Tried at York, Aug. 3, 

1759, with Houseman the only 
witness against him, Aram de- 
fended himself with great skill, 
chiefly by insistence on the falli- 
bility'^ of "circumstantial evidence. 
He was condemned, and executed 
on Aug. 6, before his death first 
attempting suicide, then confessing 
his participation in the crime, 
though maintaining that House- 
man was the chief murderer. 
Aram’s body was hung in chains at 

Hnaresborough. 

In his spare time Aram had 
acquired amazing knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Arabic, and Celtic, and he intended 
to compile a great comparative 
dictionary. He disputed the then 
current theory of the derivation oi 
Latin from Greek. To Aram 
longs the credit of dhcovering the 
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aflBnity of Celtic to the other Indo- 
European languages. 

The case of Eugene Aram is the 
subject of Lord Lytton’s novel of 
the same name and of Hood’s 
Dream of Eugene Aram. The 
Genuine Account of the Life and 
Trial of Eugene Aram, by W. 
Bristow, reprinted 1832, might be 
found in some libraries. 

Aramaeaiis , See Aram. 

Aramaic Language. Sp:ech 
of the ancient Aramaeans, and one 
of the two main branches of the 
north-west Semitic group of lan- 
guages, the other being the 
Canaan ite branch. For more than 
a thousand years Aramaic was tlic 
vernacular of Israel, and became 
a second holy torgue (next to. 
Hebrew) in the religious and; 
literary life of the Jewish people.. 

It was the veniacuJar of Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles, and pro- 
bably the original language of the’ 
Gospels. The majority of the re- 
ligious works of the various, 
oriental Churches are VTitten in 
dialects descended from Aramaic, 
in script descended from the 
Aramaic alphabet. 

The two main periods in the de- 
velopment of the Aramaic lan- 
guage are: (1) the early period, 
represented by inscriptions belong- 
ing to the 9th to 7th centimes B.c. ; 
(2) the Aramaic “golden age.” 
The dialects of the second period 
can be divided into western, com- 
prising Biblical Aramaic (parts of 
Daniel and Ezra), PaIm>Tenc, 
Samaritan, the Jewish Tar^m, 
etc., and eastern, comprising 
SjTiac, the Babylonian Talmud, 
Mandaean, etc. 

The loss of Aramaean political 
independence {see Aram) marked 
the beginning of Aramaean cul- 
tural and economic supremacy in 
western Asia. The Aramaic lan- 
guage and script were in common 
use in Ass} ria from the end of the 
8th century B.c. onwards. At the 
end of the 7th century, all Syria 
and a great part of Mesopotamia 
became thoroughly aramaised. 
Aramaic became the Ungm franca 
of the day. Under the Persian 
Achemenidae it became one of the 
official languages of the Empire, 
and for more than a thousand years 
after the political decay of the 
Aramaeans it was the principal 
speech of trade from Egypt and 
Asia IVIinor to India. The variom 
languages and dialects which 
descended from it flourished for 
many centuries longer, e.g. hlan- 
dacan, Syriac. Despite the uni- 
fying force of Arabic and Islam, in 
some isolated villages, for in- 


stance in three villages some 
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30 miles north of Damascus. Ara- 
maic dialects, though fast losing 
ground, continued to be spoken 
into the second half of the 20th 
centiirv. 

Linguistically Aramaic is poorer 
— particularly in vowel sounds 
and in gi*ammatical forms — than 
Hebrew and otlier Semitic lan- 
guages, but the variety of its con- 
structions rendered it specially 
suitable for translation. Conmdt 
Aramaic PapiTi of the Fifth Cen- 
tury E.C., A. B. Cowley, 1923 ; 
Grammatik des Biblisch-Aram- 
aeisclien. H. Bauer and P. Leander, 
1920; The Aramaic of the Glcl 
I’estaiuent, H. H. Howley. 1929; 
Flic Brooklyn Museum ATamaio 
Papyri, E. Kraeling, 1903; Ara- 
maic Documents of the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C., G. K. Driver, 1954-. 

Aranda, Pedro Pablo Abaeca 
DE Bolea, Count of (1718-99). 
Spanish statesman. He served as 
colonel in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and was made governor 
of Valencia in 1763. In 1766, 
when Charles III had been driven 
from Madrid, he sent for xAranda to 
restore order. As president of the 
council and captain-genera], 1766- 
73 he carried out administrative 
reforms, and expelled the Jesuits. 
Ambassador in Paris, 1773-87, in 
1792 he was again prime minister, 
but his sympathies with the 
French Revolution led to his dis- 
missal. He died Jan. 9, 1799. 

Arandora Star. Blue Star liner 
of 15.305 tons displacement. Built 
at Birkenhead in 1927, she was re- 
conditioned at Liverpool in 1933 
as a cruising ship to carry 375 pas- 
sengers, making trips to S. 
America and to Norway. vShe was 
torpedoed and sunk by a XJ-boat 
off western Ireland on July 3, 1940, 
while carrying 1,500 German and 
Italian internees from the U.K. to 
Canada ; 470 Italians and 143 
Germans, as well as some of her 
500 crew and guards, were lost ; 
survivors were landed at Greenock. 

Aran Islands. Three small 
islands of Galway, Irish Republic;. 
Thrir name is sometimes spelt 
Arran. They stretch across the 
entr^celnGal^a^ 

mann ; the smallest 

Inishmore. Archac- 

- Ararat. Great 
ologieal remains Tmkiali 
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abound, notaljy Dun Angus, a re- 
markable round cj’clopcan fortress 
on Inishmore. On this island, still 
called Aran-ria-naomb, or Aran of 
the Saints, are several shrines and 
altars of the religious recluses who 
once inhabited it. Mackerel fishing 
is the chief occupation ; there is also 
a flioiu'ishing knitting iiidustrv. 
Pop. (1953) 2,588. 

Aranmore was the .sceim of Robert 
Flaherty's him Man of Aran, 1934. 


ARARAT 

Buda halala, 1864, an heroic epic 
was translated into English 
as the Death of King Buda. Aranv 

also translated into Magyar plays 
by Aristophanes and Shakespt;are. 

became director of the Kisfa- 
ludy society, and secretary of the 
Hungarian Academy. He died in 
Budapest, Get. 24, 1882. 

.^anyij Jelly d’ (b. 1895). 
British yiolini.st, a great-niece of 
Joachim. Born at Budapest, May 














Aranmez. Former royal palace in tMs ancient city of Spain. It was bnilf 
by Philip n and altered and enlarged by successive sovereign 


Aranjuez (Latin Ara Jovis, 
Jupi tor’s altar). Town of 8p.iin, 
in Madrid proy^ince. It stands on 
the Tagus, 29 m. S.S.E. of Madrid 
on the rly. The splendid royal 
palace, built by Philip TJ and 
altered and enlarged in the LSth 
century, has a park famous for ii,s 
beauty. This well-plamied town 
was the scene of treaties with 
France in 1772 and 1805, and of 
the insurrection which caused 
Charles TV to abdicate in 1808 in 
favour of bis son Ferdinand Vll. 
Pop. (c.st.) 22,000. 

Aran Mawddwy. Mt. of 
Merionethshire, Wales. In the 
Cader Idris group, it i.s 2,970 ft. 
high. To tile N. is Aran Benllyn, 
2,901 ft. high. 

Arany, JAnos (1817-82). Hun- 
garian poet whose ^vo^k expressed 
both the melancholy of his people 
and the constructive nationalism 
of the age. Born of peasant stock 
at Nagyszalonta, he was educated 
at the college of Debreczen, and 
became in turn actor, notary, and 
writer. He won the prize offered 
by the Kisfaludy society in 1845 
vdth his satirical epic poem Az 
elyeszett alkotmany (the lost con- 
stitution), and again in 1846 with 
the first part of his trilogy Toldi. 
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Ararat and Little Ararat, the two peaks of this volcano in 
Armenia, the traditional resting place of Noah’s Ark 


3, 1 895, she made her first public 
appearance in Vienna at the age of 
14 ; a European tour followed, 
which included a visit to London! 
She settled in England in 1923, he! 
yiming a naturalised British sub- 
ject. She made her American 
debut in New York in 1927. Bar- 
tok, Ravel, and Vaughan Williams 
each dedicated compositions to 
her. Associated with her was her 
si.ster Adila (married name, 
Fachiri), also a violinist. Their 
performances of Bach’s Double 
Concerto and their discovery of 
Schumann’s lost Violin Concerto 
were notable achievements. 

Arapuni. Hydro-electric gener- 
ating station in Auckland prov., 
North Island, New Zealand. It 
wa.s constructed during 1 925-29 to 
supply all the electrical needs of 
the; Auckland district. The in- 
tended full capacity of 180,000 
kVA produced by 8 units was 
reached in 1946. The static head 
is 175 ft. The station is linked with 
Mangahao and Waikaremoana. 

Ararat (Armenian Massis; 
Turk. Aghri Dagh ; Pera. Koh-i- 
Nuh, mt. of Noah). Double- 
peaked volcano of Turkey, and 
the traditional resting place of 
Noah's ark. It is in Turkish 

Armenia, near 
the Persian and 
Russian frontiers; 
Great Ararat, is 
lAOOO ft., Little 

An earthquake in 
1840 dislodged 
masses of 
the mountain and 
destroyed the vil- 
lage of Arghuri. 

this voleano in I’he fwst com- 
foab’s Ark plete ascent was 
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made by Dr. Perrot in 1829. Ara- 
rat is an ancient name for tko 
whole Armenian region, and in tliis 
sense occurs in Assyrian re('ords as 
Urartu [q.r.]. 

Ararat. Town of Vieloria, Aus- 
tralia. It stands near Hopkins 
river, 130 m. by rly. W.NT.W. of 
Melbourne, surrounded by a region 
given over mainly to growing wheat 
and rearing sheep. The town has 
a trade in timber, and the mining of 
gold, slate, etc., and the making of 
.'5t)ap, leather, and bricks are carried 
on. Pop. (1954) 7,420. 

Aras. River of Asia Minor, the 
ancient Aiaxes. It rises in the 
Erzerum vilayet, flows E. through 
S. Caucasia, forms the boundary 
between Azerbaijan S.S.R, and 
Persia, and enters the Caspian Sea, 
partly by a direct channel and 
prtly by uniting with the Kur. It 
is 600 m. long, and its chief tribu- 
taries are Arpa Chai and Kara Su. 

Aratus OF SiCYOK (271-21.3 b.c. ). 
Greek general and statesman. From 
245 he was many years general of 
the Achaean League {q.v,), which 
he strengthened by securing several 
new states as members. Unfortu- 
nately he alienated Sparta, and to 
secure a counterpoise sought alli- 
ance with the Macedonians, de- 
priving the league of its distinctive 
character as the champion of Greek 
freedom. 

Arauca. A town of Colombia. 
Standing on the Arauca, here bor- 
dering Venezuela, it is the capital 
of the commissary of Arauca (pop. 
11,156). The Arauca river is 450 m. 
long. 

Axaucanians (Quiohua, rebels). 
Group of S. American Indian tribes 
inhabiting S. Chile. The name in- 
dicates their independent charac- 
ter. Long -faced, roundish -headed, 



convex-nosed, pale yellow, mus 
cular, averaging 5 ft. ins. in 
height, they reproduce in temperate 
S. America the vigorous type of 
such northern Amerinds as the 
Iroquois, at the cultural level of the 
Navaho. Ethnically akin to the 
Andean stock, they resisted the 
Inea domination, although those 
bordering upon the Peruvian civili- 
zation did not escape its cultural 
influence. They were the only 
aboriginal people who never sub- 
mitted to the Latin subjugation, 
their first invader, Valdivia, having 
been slain by them in 1554 (N.S.). 

Calling themselves Mapuche, or 
war men. they recognized such 
groups as Picunche, pr north men, 
Huilliche, or south men, Moluche, 
or west men, and — centrally — 
Pehuenche, or pine men, and" an 
outlying group E. of the Cordil- 
leras arc the Puelche, or east men. 
Their number m Chile is about 
100,000- They have never risen to 
nationhood ; when necessity arose 
a military chief (toqui) was elected 
from each of the four tribal divi- 
sions. Their primitive hunting life, 
with low skin tents for dwellings, 
has been largely displaced by more 
settled vocations, including stock- 
breeding and farming. There are 
traces of an ancestral totemism, 
and their animism included a 
recognition of a thunder - god 
(Pillan). Deceased warriors were 
interred with their weapons, and 
their steeds were consum^ at 
funeral feasts, a hereafter in the 
Milky Way being inculcated. 
Caupolican, a warlike chief of the 
Araucaniana, offered so fierce a re- 
sistance to the Spanish until his 
capture and cruel execution in 1558 
that his name and exploits became 
legendary, and were made the theme 
of a fine Spanish 


oPio- 1- Araac«.a, 

by the poet Ercilla. 
The figure of Cau- 
poUoan, typifying 
his race, is a favour- 
iteandmuch copied 
sculpture in Chile. 
After an attempt 
by a French adven- 
turer, Antoine de 
Tounens, to found 
an Araucanian 
kingdom in 1861, 
the Araucanians 
formally -acknow- 
ledged Chilean mle 
in 1870. See Ameri- 

Ai^ncn. Coastal 
province of S-Chile. 
It comprises much 
of the former r^on 

riTTr-T "--r--nniT of Araucania. Area 

Araacardans. Statue of the chief Caupolican, tsrpiiyinshis sq. ^ It h^ 

rape. Bii^ht : Phoh^iaph of Aramcanum womui productive soil. 





iohabiiing British and Dutch Goiana 

large forests, and coal de’posifcs- 
Lebu is the capital Pop. ^,107. 

Aravali Hills. Mountain range 
of India. It extends in a N.E. 
direction from Gujarat through 
Rajputana. Its loftiest summit is 
Mount Abu (5,650 ft.). The hills 
are the worn -down stumps of an 
ancient mountain range. 

Arawak. Tribe of S. American 
Indians, inhabiting parts of British 
and Dutch Guiana. These cassava- 
eaters are forest-dwellers, inter- 
posed between the coast Wan^us 
and the inland Caribs. They are 
a weak- bodied, peace-loving people, 
who once extended from Bolivia to 
the W. Indies and Florida, where 
they were in process of displace- 
ment by the Caribs at the Spanish 
conquest. They use bows and 
arrows and blow-guns. Their dress 
is little more than an apron ; orna- 
ment is furnished by feathers, 
seeds, and shells. Their primitive 
animism involves the resort to 
medicine against imfriendiy spirits. 
See American Indiana 

Arbaces. Median chieftain. The 
statement of Ctesias that he re- 
volted agaiMt the Assyrian king 
Saidanapalus, destroyed Nineveh 
about 876 b-C., and founded the 
Median empire, is unhistoncaL 
Cuneiform records of that age reveal 
a place-name Arbaki; later the 
personal name Arbaku appears. 
Nabopolassar of Babylon may have 
had a Scythian ally of this name 
at the siege of Nineveh in 606. 
Xenophon mentions a Mediae 
satiap Arbaces in the army of 
Artaxerxes Mmemon at Cnnaxa 
in 401. ArbacMi is the name of a 
character in Lytton’s last I^ys 
of Pompeii. 

Arl^I^t (Latiii arms^ bow; btd- 
pro|eetile machine). Ancient 
weapon, also known as a cross- 
bow, for discharging short arrows, 
stones, or bullets, which obtains 
its power from a spanned bow of 
spring steel Suggested, probably. 
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from a knowledge of the ballista or 
mangonel, the arbalest seems to 
have come into use in the 11th 
century, but is not depicted on 
any monuments of the time. The 
Second Lateran Council in 1139 
forbade its use in warfare by 
Christians as being too murderous. 
It is believed to have been intro- 
duced into England by WiUiain the 
r^’onqueror, but for some j^ears was 
only used for hunting purposes. It 
began to assume a position of mili- 
tary importance during the Cru- 
sades. In England it was almost 
completely superseded by the long 
bow in the 14th century ; in most 
other countries it was displaced by 
firearms towards the end of the 15 th. 
Its last appearance in European 
warfare was in 1807, against 
Napoleon in Poland, though the 
Chinese used it at Taku in 1860. 

The majority of arbalests were 
used as hand weapons, but a few 
specimens of enormous proportions 
are known, which were perman- 
ently fixed on the walls of castles 



Arbalest- 1. Lever arbalest, a cross- 
bow fitted with & crEnetiuiiL 2. Arbalest 
with windlass and compound pulley- 
3 Simple arbalest, 4. Bullet 
arbalest. 5. Arbalest for stones (16th 
century) 

or towns and discharged arrows 
12 ft. long with sufficient violence 
to pierce, the bodies of several 
men in succession. In all types, 
after spanning the bow, the string 
was placed on a catch, whence it was 
released by pressing the trigger after 
the missile had been put in position 
and aim taken, the latter being done 
fs with a modem rifle, except that 
in earlier types the stock was rested 
on top of the shoulder instead of 
being pressed against it. 

The ordinary type of arbalest 
used by hand was sufficiently 


powerful to kill a man or horse at 
250 paces and had a maximum 
range of 400 paces. 

Even after the introduction of 
firearms, the arbalest was preferred 
to the arquebus as being more 
efficient for military use, while the 
absence of noise, smoke, and flame 
was considered a great advantage 
in hunting even after firearms had 
been much improved, as it en- 
abled several shots to be fired with- 
out the quarry being frightened or 
disturbed. 

Arbe. Italian and historic name 
of Rab. a Yugoslav island in the 
Gulf of Quarnero (Kvarner), an 
opening of the Adriatic Sea. It is 
about 12 m. long. The inhabitants 
are mainly fishermen and tillers of 
the ground. Arbe (Rab), the capi- 
tal, is a picturesque walled town on 
the W. coast, wuth an old cathedral, 
a castle, and other buildings of in- 
terest. In the Middle Ages the 
island belonged to the republic of 
Venice. 

Arbela or Arba.ihj (the city of 
four gods) . City of ancient Assyria. 
It gave its name to the battle in 
which Alexander the Great finally 
defeated Darius, 331 b.c. The 
actual site of the battle is said to 
have been Gaugamela, about 25 m. 
N.W. On the site of Arbela 
stands Erbil, a town of Iraq, 40 m. 
S.E. of Mosul, capital of a liwa of the 
same name. Pop. (1947) 239,776. 

Arber, Edward (1836-1912). 
English editor, chiefly of works 
previously almost inaccessible to 
the general public, as in his 
English Reprints series, 1868-71. 
He was born in London, Dec. 4, 
1836, and died there Nov. 23, 
1912. He was professor of English 
at Mason college, Birmingham, 
1881-94. 

Arbitrage. Term used in stock 
exchange circles for the relation be- 
tween the value of a particular 
stock in one market and its value 
at the same time in another, say 
London and Paris. A dealer might 
be able to buy French Rentes in 
Paris somewhat cheaper than in 
London ; he does so and sells them 
in London, and the transaction is 
called an arbitrage. It is also ap- 
plied to the buying and selling in a 
similar fashion of bills of exchange, 
bullion, etc. The words arbitrage, 
arbiter, arbitration are derived 
from Lat. ad, to ; and bitere, to go ; 
thus an arbiter is properly one who 
goes to see, who is called in to settle 
a question- See Stock Exchange. 

Arbitration. In English law, 
the decision of a matter in dispute, 
not by a court of law, but by a 
person called an arbitrator. The 
general law relating to arbitration 


arbitra tion 

was consolidated by the Arbitra. 
tion Act, 1950. Arbitration under 
this act IS voluntary. There mav 
also be compulsory arbitration bv 
order of the court. '' 

(1) Voluntary arbitration is 
where two or more parties have 
made a submission in writing 
agreeing to submit a specific d£ 
pute, or a class of disputes, or all 
disputes between them to arbitra- 
tion. They may agree to have two 
arbitrators, one appointed bv each 
party. If they d^not so agi4 a 
single arbitrator acts, and if the 
parties cannot agree on one, the 
court will appoint one. If there are 
two arbitrators, these two must ap- 
point an umpire to decide, if they 
should differ. If the arbitrators can- 
not agree on an umpire, the court 
\\dll appoint one. If the submission 
is to two arbitrators, and one party 
refuses or neglects to appoint his 
man, the other party should ap- 
point his, and give notice, and if 
his opponent does not appoint 
within seven days, the one arbitra- 
tor may be appointed sole arbitra- 
tor, An arbitrator must not take 
sides. He is sitting as a judge, and 
should have no private communi- 
cations wuth either party. He must 
not he interested in the result of 
the case. He must not make up his 
mind beforehand. Ifhedoesany of 
these things, or is guilty of any 
misconduct in the arbitration, he 
can be removed by the court, and 
a new arbitrator appointed. 

(2) Compulsory arbitration is 
where the court refers to a special 
referee, or to one of the official 
referees, a case involving investi- 
gation *of complicated accounts, 
or very numerous items, or scien- 
tific or technical matters. The 
most common of these cases are 
claims for dilapidations to house 
property, builders’ accounts, claims 
on engineering contracts, and the 
like, in which a very large number 
of small items must be dealt with. 
An appeal lies from an official 
referee and from other arbitrators 
on questions of law. 

Certain statutes, e.g. the Friendly 
Societies Act, provide for the set- 
tlement of disputes by arbitration, 
and arbitration is frequently em- 
ployed in cases where the price of 
land required by rly. companies and 
other public bodies is in dispute. 

Ajpbitration, Industrial. 
Method by w'hicli disputes between 
employers and workmen are re- 
ferred to an independent arbitrator 
for settlement. Where the sub- 
mission is made by the actual 
parties to the dispute, the arbitra- 
tion proceeds on the same lines as 
commercial arbitrations in general 
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and is governed in Great Britain 
by the Arbitration Acts. Often, 
however* the dispute arises out of 
a trade union agreement* the par- 
ties to which are associations of 
employers and workers ; in such 
cases, *^unless the associations are 
acting expressly as agents of named 
and identifiable groups for the pur- 
poses of the arbitration, the award 
is binding only on the associations 
as distinct from individuals. 
Another point of difference is that 
whereas the subject matter of an 
ordinary arbitration is usually an 
existing contract, industrial arbi- 
trations are commonly concerned 
wdth the terms and conditions of 
future contracts of employment. 

Industrial arbitration can be {a) 
comj)ulsory, as operated during 
the First Great War under the 
jMmiitions Act in this country, and 
as has been the practice in New 
Zealand since 1894, and Australia 
since 1904; or (6) voluntary. Since 
the Whitley committee in 1917 
pronounced against compulsory 
arbitration, the voluntary prin- 
ciple has been the accepted rule in 
industrial arbitration in the U.K. 

As early as the reign of Elizabeth 1 
magistrates w'ere entrusted with 
special powers for settling labour 
differences. The Employers and 
Workmen Act, passed in 1875, 
was another example of the use 
of the courts for the purpose. But 
industrial arbitration proper began 
with the Conciliation Act, 1896 
(itself the result of a Royal Com- 
mission of 1891), whereby the 
Board of Trade was inter alia em- 
powered to appoint an arbitrator 
to determine an industrial dispute 
on the application of the parties 
thereto. 'From 1908 onwards 
standing panels of independent 
persons have been maintained for 
the purpose of constituting courts 
of arbitration, and in 1916 the 
Board of Trade’s functions in the 
matter w'ere transferred to the 
newly formed ministry of Labour, 

The Industrial Comt 

The 1896 Act, although still 
on the statute book, was for 
all practical purposes super- 
seded by the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919 (the consequence of 
another recommendation of the 
Whitley committee). The indus- 
trial court was thereby set up as a 
permanent body for the settlement 
of trade disputes, the membei's 
being appointed by the minister 
of Labour from employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, indepen- 
dent persons, and one or more 
women. The president is ap- 
pointed by the minister from 
among the independent members. 


The president may call in the assis- 
tance of assessors. On a trade dis- 
pute being reported to him by 
either of the parties, the minister 
may, with the consent of both par- 
ties, refer the matter to the indus- 
trial court, or to an arbitrator or 
arbitrators appointed by him, or 
to a board of arbitrators compris- 
ing nominees of the parties con- 
cerned in equal numbers, and an 
independent chairman nominated 
by the minister. But w’here 
arrangements already exist in the 
trade for conciliation or arbitra- 
tion the minister may take action 
only after those arrangements 
have failed to produce a settle- 
ment. There is no compulsion on 
the parties to accept the decisions 
of the industrial court, but there 
have been few cases of rejection, 
and the cumulative experience of 
the members of the court in the 
handling of these disputes has 
been a decisive factor in the growiih 
of industrial arbitration. 

National Arbitration Tribunal 

The setting-up of a national 
arbitration tribunal to exercise 
functions which were to some 
extent parallel with those of the 
industrial court was one of the 
emergency measures of the Second 
Great War. By the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbi- 
tration Order (order 1305), 1940 
(made under Defence Regulation 
58 AA), the national arbitration 
tribunal was set up, consisting oi 
five persons appointed by the 
minister, viz. three appointed 
members including the chairman, 
one representing employers, and 
one representing workers. Any 
trade dispute reported to the 
minister by either party could be 
referred by the minister to the 
tribunal where in his opinion no 
suitable means for settlement 
ejdsted under a trade union agree- 
ment. The order made lock-outs 
and strikes illegal unless the dis- 
pute had been so reported to the 
minister and the minister had not, 
within 21 days following the re- 
port, referred the dispute for settle- 
ment. This provision followed the 
lines of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes and Investigation Act, 
1907. 

Order 1305 was replaced in 1951 
by the Industial Disputes Order. 
This contained no prohibition of 
lock-outs or strikes, but gave the 
minister discretion to refuse access 
to the new industrial disputes 
tribunal set up under the order 

The trade union agreements 
(^overing the larger industries 
almost invariably contain arbitra- 
tion clauses which often include a 


provision for negotiating or for 
conciliation machinery’' as the first 
step towards the settlement oi 
differences, and th's practice is now 
generally adopted in the smaller 
industries as well. h. sanaueis 

Bibliography. Survey of Indus- 
trial Relations (Balfour Committee 
on Industry and Trade), 192}5 ; 
Towards Industrial Peace (League 
of Nations Union publication). 
1927 ; Industrial and Labour Rela- 
tions in Great Britain (I.L.O. publi- 
cation), 1939: Industrial Relations 
Handbook, 1953 (IVImistry of Lab- 
our and National Ser\fice|! 

Arbitration* Inteenational. 
See under International Law'. 

Arblay, Feances D’. Married 
name of the British novelist known 
as Fanny Burney {q.v.). 

Arboga. Town of Sweden, in 
the CO. of Vestmanland. It stands 
on the Arboga, 25 m. by rly. N.E. 
of Orebro, and has communication 
with Lakes Malar and Hjelmar by 
river and canal. The town W'as 
important in the Middle Ages, and 
diets were held there, notablv those 
of 1561 and 1597, as were several 
church assemblies. The church 
has a Rembrandt altar-piece. 
Pop. (1954) 10,217. 

Arliogast (d. a.d. 394). Frank- 
ish general. Under the emperors 
Gratian and Yalentinian II he was 
in the Roman service and distin- 
guished himself by victories over 
the Goths and by overthrowing the 
usurper Maximus. He is said to 
have contrived the murder of 
Yalentinian in 392 and set up 
Eiigenius, a puppet of his own, as 
emperor. Theodosius, the emperor 
of the East, then intervened ; Italy 
W’as invaded, and Arbogast was 
defeated on the river Frigidus, 
near Aquileia, in 394, and soon 
afterw’ards put an end to his life. 

Arboric^ture (Lat. arbor, tree; 
cultura, cultivation). In its widest 
sense, the cultivation of trees ; more 
popularly, the culture of trees for 
ornament. (Planting in large quan- 
tities for timber is forestry, q.v.) 
The planting and maintenance of 
standard fruit trees, such as apple, 
plum, pear, is an important branch 
of arboriculture. 

John Evelyn’s Sylva, published 
in 1664, rendered great service 
to arboriculture, and inspired 
many ornamental plantations in 
England. 

Arbor Low. Prehistoric sanc- 
tuary near Bakewell, Derbyshire, 
It W'as built by the Beaker People 
just before the dawn of the Bronze 
Age. A circle of great ston^ (meg- 
aliths), now overturned, surround- 
ed a central structure. Outside the 
circle there is a rock-cut ditch, 
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Arbor Vitae. 
B. Opening 
Two-seeded 
D. Leaf 


and lieybnd that there 
is a bank through which 
there are two entrances. 

The term low (O.E. hill) 
refers to an adjacent 
round barrow of the 
Bronze Age. 

Arbor Vitae (Lat., 
tree of life). Popular 
name for cypresa-like 
c vergreen coniferous 
trees, of which the 
principal species are 
the American [Thuya 
occidmtalis) and the 
Chinese [T. orienialis). 

The leaves, in opposite 
pairs, are reduced to 
minute scales wliich 
overlap one another 
and are close! v pressed 
to the twigs and 
branches. Their under-surface is 
coated with wax, 'which gives it a 
whitish appearance. Both species 
have a strong aromatic odour. 

Arbroath or Aberbrothock. 
A royal burgh and seaport of 
Angus CO., Scotland. It stands in 
rich agricultural country on the 
Brothock, near its mouth, aboiit 
17 m. N.E. of Dundee. Industries 
include shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing, flax spinning, engineering, 
fishing, and the making of sail- 
cloth and linen. The harbour is 
accessible to vessels of 1,000 tons. 
Arbroath is famous for haddocks 
caught and cured locally. There 
are ruins of the abbey where in 
1S20 the estates of Scotland 
declared the country independent 
of the English king Edward II. 
Market day, 8at. Pop. (1951 } 
19,511. Arbroatli is the Eairport 
of kScoths novel The Antiquary. 

Arbues, Peter (1441-85). A 
Spanish inquisitor. He was born 
at Epila, in Aragon, studied at 
Bologna, and then became a 
canon regular at Saragossa. In 
1484 be was appointed chief 
inquisitor of Aragon, and his 
geveiity to the Marranos, Jews 
who after receiving baptism re- 
turned to Judaism, provoked con- 
tinued and violent retaliation. 
He was stabbed by hired assassins 
in the cathedral of Saragossa, and 
died two days later. Sept. 17, 1485. 

Regarded as 
a martyr in 
Spain, he was 
canonised hv 
Pope Pins 
in 1867. 

Arbutlmot 
John (1667- 
1785). British 
physician 
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buthnot, Kincardire- 
.shirc, he went to 
London in 1691, stud- 
ied at University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and grad- 
uated in medicine at 
St. Andrews in 1696. 
He became court phj^- 
sician to Anne, 1705, 
and soon built up a 
large and fashionable 
practice. Among his 
friends were Pope, 
Congreve, Gay, and 
Prior, and he wa.s 
closely associated with 
Swift in writing for the 
Tories. Swift said of 
him : “ The doctor has 
more wit than wc all 
have, and his human- 
ity is equal to hi.s wit. ' ’ 
Arbuthnot wa.S’ the author of the 
political satire. The History of 
John Bull, 17l!2, and wrote much 
if not all of The Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblorus, published 
among Pope’s works, 1741. 

Arbutus. Genus of evergi'een 
trees and shrubs of the family 
Ericaceae, native to the N". tem- 
perate regions. They have alter- 
nate. leaves, and bell -shaped or 
globular white or reddish flowers 
in clustered sprays. The straw*- 
berry tree 

It' 

(A. unedo) is 

a native of 

S. Europe 

and West 

Ireland. It 

grows to 10 

or 1- feet, 

and ha.s red- 

tingecl, scaly 

bark. The 

alternate 

oval leathery leaves have toothed 

edges, and the creamy, bell-shaped 

flowers droop in clusters. The 

fruit is a round orange-red beixy, 

whose entire surface is raised into 

little points. It takes over a 

year to develop fully and ripen, 

when it is edible but not verv 

%/ 

desirable, except as a preserve. 
Madrona (A. menziesii), of N. 
America, produces useful timber. 

Arc. In geometry, part of the 
circumference of a circle. More 
generally, any curve which joins 
two points and does not intersect 
itself. An arc is said to he rectifi- 
able if it is possible to assign to 
it a length. 

In electricity, an are is a parti- 
cular instance of tlie passage of 
electricity throxigh a gas. It is 
characterised by: (1) a high 
current and a low voltage drop 
between electrodes; (2) the pre- 
sence of electrode material in the 



Arbutus unedo, 
the strawberry-tree 


gap, and hence the emission of 
spectral linos characteristic of the 
electrode materia] ; (3) extremely 
high temperatures, and hence t^e 
cmis.sion of inten.se white light. 
The mechanism of conduction is 
not fully understood, but it is 
believed that the bombardment 
of the negative electrode on cath- 
ode by positive ions produces 
cathode temperatures sufficiently 
high to cause thermionic emission 
of electrons. These in turn bom- 
bard the positive electrode (anode) 
ejecting atoms, a process called 
sputtering. Some of these atoms 
are ionised in the gap by collisions 
with the electrons emanating from 
the cathode, and this produces 
the positive ions necessary to 
sustain the discharge. An arc is 
initiated either by appljnng a 
sufficiently high voltage to the gap 
to cause a spark which then ^es 
over into an arc if the external 
impedance is low enough ; or by 
separating two electrodes through 
■which a. large current is passing, 

Arcachoa. Town of France, 
in the department of Gironde. 
Standing on the Bassin d’Arca- 
chon, a shallow opening of the Bay 
of Biscay, it is 34 m. by rly, S.W. 
of Bordeaux. Formerly a" fishing 
village, in the middle of the 19th 
century it l)ecame a .successful 
seaside resort. The mildness of 
its climate and the pine woods 
that clothe the dunes encircling 
the towm make it a restful as well 
as an enjoyable spot. Its broad 
smooth sands afford excellent 
bathing, and Arcachori provides 
also fishing anel aquatic sports. 
It has extensive ovstcr beds, the 
most imi)f)rtant of France for 
young oysters which are sent to 
other centres to be developed. 
Pop. (1954) 14,985. 

Arcade (Lat. arcus., bow, arch). 
Range of arches standing on piers 
or columns, either free-standing or 
attached as decoration to the sur- 
face of a wall. As a decoration 
of a wall, the arcade was a feature, 
though a rai*e one, of Greek archi- 
tecture. On the S. side of the 
Acropolis at Athens there is a wall 
composed in parf of piers and 
arches which dates from the 
time of Eumenes II, king of Per- 
gamum, 197-159 b.c. The arcade, 
however, like the arch, assumed 
no real importance until Roman 
times. By the Romans it was 
transmitted to the medieval Ital- 
ians, and Italian cities are rich 
in this feature. In Venice, 
Bologna. Naples, Turin, and other 
towns there are many streets of 
houses the fronts of which rest 
on high picturesque arcades. 
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Arcades. 1. Front oi the Ducal Palace at Venice, showing its beautiful double arcade, that on the ground and that 
of the gallery above it. 2. Arcaded front of the church of S. Francesco di Paola, at Naples, the pillars of which are like 
those of a classic colonnade. 3. Arcade, to the right, of the Piazza S. Carlo at Turin, d. Palazzo Fava at Bologna 


Arcades are usually built round, 
public courts or squares, market 
places, and in other situations where 
they can serve a distinct utilitarian 
purpose. It is in ecclesiastical 
architecture principally that they 
have been transformed into objects 
of beauty. The nave arcades of 
many Romanesque and Gothic 
cathedrals are frequently their 
chief architectural feature. The 
cushion capital, which enabled the 
Byzantine builders to spiing their 
arches directly from the piers or 
columns, was afterwards adopted 
eagerly by the Romanesque and 
Gothic architects, and arcades of 
this character are the most grace- 
ful. Medieval church architecture 
abounds in instances of the 
arcade as an ornamental dressing 
to the wall, taking the form of 
moulded arches supported by colon- 
nettes. A more modern applica- 
tion of the term is to glass-roofed 
streete of shops, e.p. the Bur- 
lington Arcade, London, or those 
in many seaside resorts. 

Arcadia. Country of ancient 
Greece. It occupied the centre of 
Peloponnesus, and was completely 
cut off from the sea byAchaea on 
the N., Argolia on the E., Messenia 
and Laconia .on the S., and Elis 
on the W. A very mountainous 
country, its physical characteristics 
enabled the inhabitants continu- 
ously to preserve a semblance of 
independence. It was extremely 
well watered. The Stymphalian 
lake (mod. Zaraka) was the fabled 
home of the terrible Stymphalian 
birds, whc^e destruction by Her- 


cules was one of the hero’s Twelve 
Labours. Its waters were con- 
veyed to Corinth by an aqueduct 
constructed by Hadrian. The 
chief towns were Mantinea, Tegea, 
an d Orchomenus. According to an- 
cient tradition the inhabitants were 
racially the oldest in Greece. They 
were devoted to pastoral pursuits 
and fond of music ; hence the poetic 
identification of Arcadia with ro- 
mantic simplicity. Originally gov- 
erned by kings/Arcadia was later 
divided into independent republics 
such as Mantinea and Tegea. After 
the battle of Leuctra in 371 b.c., 
Epaminondas formed an Arcadian 
League with a new city. Megalo- 
polis, as its capital, but the league 
was of short duration. The modem 
Arcadia forms a division of Greece, 
and has an area of 2,020 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 154,318. 

Arcadia, Name of several 
pastoral romances, written partly 
in prose and partly in verse. All 
owed something directly or in- 
directly to the Greek romances of 
Heliodorus (3rd century a.d.) and 
Achilles Tatius (3rd century a.d.). 
The Arcadia of the Italian poet 
Jacopo Sannazaro appeared in 
1504 ; that of Robert Greene. 
1599, was fimt published as Mena- 
phon, or Camilla’s Alarum to Slum- 
bering Euphues, in 1589 : and the 
most noiable of ail, that by Sii 
Philip Sidney, appeared originally 
in 1590. 

Sidn^’s work, one of the foun- 
dation books of English literature, 
was written for his sister, and 
called The Countess of Pembroke’s 


Arcadia. Its composition was in- 
fluenced by Sannazaro’s Arcadia 
and the Diana of the Portuguese- 
Spaniard Jorge de Montemayor. 
In turn its influence was reflected 
in Shakespeare’s King Lear and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid’s 
Revenge ; John Day’s lie of Guk ; 
James Shirley’s pastoral, Arcadia ; 
Francis Quarles’s Argalus and Par- 
thenia ; and the writings of Samuel 
Richardson, Sir Walter Scott, and 
others. It is recorded that Charles 
I read The Arcadia while in prison. 
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A first draft, in five books, was 
'Circulated in MS. The first printed 
edition, 1590, perhaps edited by 
Fulke Greville, ends where th(^ 
author left Iris revision, in eh. 29 of 
Book III. In 1593 another edition 
%va9 issued with preface by Henry 
Sandford, the earl of Pembroke’s 
secretary. Twelve editions came 
nut between 1593 and 1674, with 
additions by Sir \V. Alexander 
(1621), R. Beling (1627), and 
tothers. Translated into French 
1625, and German 1629, it was 
modernised by Mrs. Stanley, 1725, 

As first written. The Arcadia, 
which is interspersed with poems, 
isome of great beauty, formed, says 
Bertram Dobell, a complete and 
(Coherent story with a w'ell-con- 
(ceived plot, which the revision 
lacks. Sidney is usually identified 
with the character of Philisides ; 
Penelope Devereux with Philoclea. 

Arcadia, Gulf of. Opening on 
the W. coast of the Morea, Greece. 
It lies between Cape Katakolo 
and Cape Konello, 35 m. apart. 

Arcadians, The. A fantastic 
musical play ” by Mark Ambient 
and A. M, Thompson, with music 
by Lionel Monckton and Howard 
Talbot, Produced at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, London, April 28, 
1909, it had an unbroken run for 
more than tw'o years. The musical 
score is notable for such well- 
knowTi songs as The Pipes of Pan 
and the lugubriously amusing I’ve 
Got a Motto. 

Arcadiiis (c. a.d. 377-408). 
First East Roman emperor. Elder 
son of Theodosius the Great, on 
the division of the empire at his 
father’s death in 395 he received 
the eastern part and his brother 
Honorius the western- Arcadius 


played a subordinate jiart, the real 
rulers being the prefect Rufinus, 
who was murdered in 395, the 
eunuch Eutropius, executed in 399, 
and Eudoxia, the emperor’s con- 
sort, who died in 404. The Goth 
Gainas held the chief power 400-2, 
and on his death Aurelian, the 
pretorian prefect. The banish- 
ment in 404 of the patriarch 8. 
John Chrysostom for his out- 
spoken sermons against the vices 
of the imperial court established 
the supremacy of the emperor. 

Arcanum (arcere, to shut up). 
Latin word meaning a secret or 
mystery. It is generally used in 
the plural, arcana, which in the 
17th and 18th centuries was often 
treated as a singular, with plural 
arcanas. The term was applied by 
the alchemists to the secrets of 
nature, and especially to wonder- 
w’orking remedies and prepara- 
tions. The great arcanum was the 
secret of transmuting base metals 
into gold. See Alchemy. 

Arc de Triomphe. Name of 
two arches in Paris commemor- 
ating the Napoleonic triumphs of 
1805-6. The Arc de Triomphe dc 
rEtoile (triumphal arch of the 
star) was begun by Napoleon from 
designs by Chalgrin, and com- 
pleted by Louis Philippe. Stand- 
ing in the centre of the high Place 
de I’fitoile, at the W. end of the 
Champs i^lysees Avenue, this 
structure is 162 ft. high, 147 ft. 
wride, and 73 ft. deep, and has a 
number of fine sculptures on its 
facades. There is a spacious view 
of Paris from the top of the arch, 
to which the publio is admitted. 
After the French defeat in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1871 the 
archw^ay gates were closed until 


Marshal J''och led his armies 
through 111 the victory march of 
1919. Later the body of an un 
known French soldier -of the First 
Great War w^as buried under the 
arch and a flame kept perpetuallv 
burning at the head of the tomb 
stone. The Arc de Triomphe du 
Carrousel (triumphal arch of the 
tilting-yard) is at the E. end of 
the Tuileries Gardens, and, though 
much smaller (48 ft. high and 
631 ft. wide), is more beautiful. 

ArcesUaus (316-241 b.c.). 

Greek philosopher and founder of a 
philosophic school called the liliddle 
Academy. This school taught that 
absolute knowledge about anythincf 
was impossible, and that probabib 
ity w^as the nearest it was possible 
to attain. 

Arch. Term used in architec- 
ture to denote a structural member 
spanning vertically an opening or 
recess. IVIechanically, it is an 
assemblage ot pieces arranged over 
the opening in such a way that the 
vertical pressure of the load carried 
becomes tw’o lateral pressures on 
the abutments. An arch is com- 
posed of a crowm with tw'o support- 
ing fiaixks, knowm as haunches or 
reins, the width between w^hich is 
called the span. It is divisible into 
two main specie.s, round and 
pointed, as exemplified by the Ro- 
man and the Gothic, but” there are 
many varieties of each. The chief 
forms of round arch are the semi- 
circular, horseshoe, segmental, and 
elliptical. Pointed arches include 
the lancet, four-centred Tudor, 
the fantastic ogee arch, the tre- 
foil, cinquefoil, and polyfoil arches, 
and the “rampant” arch, of which 
the impost on one side is higher than 
that on the other. The materials 
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of which an arch is composed are 
called 'voussoirs ; the inner side of 
the arch is known as the intrados, 
and the outer side as the extrados. 
The keystone is the brick or block 
of other material occupying the cen- 
tre of the crown, and the springer, 
or springing stone, is that placed 
immediately over the impost. 

Historically, the arch is identified 
with Roman building though the 
Romans were not the originators. 
Just as the Greeks took the lintel 
and post construction from the 
Egyptians, and developed it in 
their own manner, so the Romans 
adopted the arch from the earlier 
Etruscan architecture. The arch 
was not unknown either to the 
Egyptians or to the Greeks after 
the time of Alexander ; the elhp- 
tical arch form and even the 
pointed arch were used by the 
former, though only for strictly 
utilitarian purposes. In the same 
way the Chaldeans and Assyrians 
employed the arch for bridging the 
Mesopotamian rivers. In Roman 
hands, however, its use marks a 
definite break with the Greek 
building tradition of horizontal and 
vertical lines. The Romans con- 
fi,ned themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the semi-circular arch. 
The Colosseum at Rome and the 
public baths erected by successive 
emperors show the use of the arch 
in combination with the column 
and lintel, by means of which 
Roman architecture still preserved 
its connexion with the Greek. But 
whereas in Greek work the columns 
are real supports, carrying the en- 
tablature,in Roman they are mainly 
decorative attachments to the face 
of piers carrying the arches. 

Triumphal Arches A pecu- 
liarly Roman product was the tri- 
umphal arch. These arches were 
generally erected to commemorate a 
victory, but occasionally with other 
objects, e.g. as entrances to towns or 
great market places. Sonie con- 
sisted of a single arch, such as the 
Archof Titus; others of three arches, 
a large central opening for chariots 
and two flanking ones for foot 
passengers. The Arch of Septimius 
Severus is generally considered the 
best of the latter kind, but much of 
the detail of the Arch of Constantine 
is excellent. At one time there were 
thirty -eight of these triumphal 
arches in Rome alone. There are 
also arches at Beneventum and 
Ancona, both, in honour of Trajan, 
while outside of Italy the Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius at Orange, 
Erance, is one of the best known. 
Roman triumphal arches, however, 
were scattered far and wide through 
Europe and North Africa. The 
triumphal arches erected by Napo- 
leon* and the Marble Arch leading 


into Hyde Park, London, are all 
based on Roman models. 

Byzantine and Norman Arches. 
In Byzantine architecture the 
round arch was further developed 
in conjunction with the column. 
The Roman builders had used 
column and capital as embellish- 
ments to the arch rather than as 
structural necessities. The Byzan- 
tines, by inventing the cushion 
capital, enabled the column to be 
used as the direct support of the 
arch. Further, they extended the 
arch principle in the direction of 
the vault and the dome. The 
Mosque of S. Sophia at Con.stanti- 
nople, the last word in Byzantine 
building, illustrates the strength 
and beauty achieved by the appli- 
cation of this principle. The round 
arch was kept alive by the Roman 
esque builders and w'hen the Gothic 
pointed manner had spent its force, 
was revived by the Renaissance 
architects. Meanwhile the Norman 
style, a derivative of Romanesque, 
had received its great impetus in 
Britain. Norman arches are nearly 
always semi-circular and plainly 
moulded, the exceptions being the 
entrance arches to great churches 
such as Ely Cathedral, which are 
profusely ornamented. Different 
varieties of the round arch are found 
in Moorish architecture. Here the 
horseshoe form is a favourite one. 
The Alhambra and other Moorish 
remains in Spain provide countless 
examples. The horseshoe arch fre- 
quently occurs in Buddhistic archi- 
tecture, where it is better known as 
the lotus-leaf arch. 

The Pointed Arch. Though not 
unknown in the early Egyptian 
and Etruscan civilizations, this ob- 
tained no considerable footing in 
western Europe until the ICth 
century. It had a religious signifi- 
cance long before it was adopted 
as a useful architectural contri- 
vance. To the Christian it ex 
pressed the aspiration of the human 
soul to heaven ; to the Brahman 
it symbolised the clasping of hands 
in prayer. Hence it figures very con- 
spicuously in the religion -inspired 
architecture of both East and West. 
In Europe, the history of the 
pointed arch is contained in that of 
the Gothic cathedrals. The lancet 
form of pointed arch has given its 
name to the first period of English 
Gothic, that of the 13th century. 
The lancet is the keynote of the 
design of Southwark Cathedral ; 
and in the succeeding Decorated 
and Perpendicular periods the 
pointed arch determined absolutely 
the structure and the form of the 
building. The secular architecture 
of the Tudor period gave less scope 
for its employment, but it persisted 
in the Tudor arch, the four-centred 


arch which is found in the old Gate- 
house to Lincoln’s Inn. and in 
certain other London and pro- 
vincial buildings. To-dav. the 
popularity of the Renaissance stvle 
demands the employment of the 
round arch except in church build- 
ing, where a section of opinion still 
favours the Gothic. See Architec- 

(‘ll'is- ) : BuildinK. 
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Arch , Joseph ( 1 826-1 919). Bn . 
fi.sh labour leader He was bom 
Nov. 10 1826. at Barford, War- 
wickshire, the 
son of an agn- 
cui tural la- 
bourer, and 
trained him- 
self by read- 
ing and as a 
local preacher 
among the 
Methodi.sts to 
become the 
organizer and 
leader of his 
fellow labourers in their struggle 
for better social conditioms. Not 
until 1872 was he able to establish 
a nation-wide union of agricul- 
tural labourers. Arch’s influence 
endured in the eastern counties, 
and he was elected Liberal-Labour 
M.P. forN.W. Norfolk, 188o, 1892, 
and 1895. In 1900 he retired from 
public life to a cottage at Barford, 
where he died in his 93rd 3’ear. 
Peb. 12, 1919. Consvlt autobio- 
graphy, 1898. 

_ Archaean (Greek archaios, an- 
cient). Name applied to ancient 
pre - fossiliferous rocks. The}' 
occur beneath those of the Cam- 
brian system, and are therefore 
synonymous with Pre-Cambrian. 
Usually the term is restricted to 
a series of gneisses, schists, and in- 
trusive rocks that form the oldest 
recognizable portion of the earth’s 
crust. 



Joseph Arch, 
British labour leader 
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Archaeological Association, 

British. Society for the study of 
archaeology. Founded in 1843 for 
promoting the study and preser- 
vation of antiquities, it holds itiner- 
ant annual congresses in May. The 
offices are at 11, Chandos Street, 
London, W.l. It controlled the 
first issues of The Archaeological 
Journal, afterwards taken over hy 
The Royal Archaeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1843, 
The Cl a m b r i an Archaeological 
Association dates from 1846. 
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archaeology : RECREATING THE PAST 

Olwen Brogan, H.A., F.S.A., Author of Boman Gaul, etc. 

This outline deals with the growth of archaeological methods ana the 
aims of the trained investigator. The actual achievements are 
described under such headings as Aegean Civilization; Assvria; 
Babylonia; Crete; Egypt; Palestine; Ur; Verulamium 


Archaeology (Gr. archaios, anci- 
ent; logos, science) is the study 
of the material remains of man’s 
past. In its widest sense, archaeo- 
logy covers ec^ually the examina- 
tion of the earliest stone hand axes 
and the survey of a medieval cathe- 
dral. It interprets the ruins or 
buried remains of earlier ages of 
mankind. It is of paramount im- 
portance as the means of revealing 
societies of which no literary know- 
ledge exists, such as that of Cave 
Man or the Mayas, but it can also 
add enormously to knowledge of 
civilizations, such as that of the 
Roman Empire, o£ which there 
are historical records. Or it may 
be the means of revealing forgotten 
languages and vanished documents. 

Making an Abchaeological 
Site. One of the first questions 
that occurs to a visitor to an ex- 
cavation is : How did this towm, 
house, or fortification get covered 
up ? ” Only rarely have there been 
catastrophes such as the eruption 
of Vesuvius which buried Pompeii 
and Herculaneum in a.b. 79. The 
primary maker of ruins is man 
himself. Many cities have been 
destroyed or burned dowm in war, 
and once the roof is off a building 
its fabric is exposed to the weather 
and decay sets in. 

But man’s work does not end in 
the making of ruins. It is far easier 

take stones from old buildings 
than to quarry new ones, especi- 
ally if one’s tools are pre-29th cen- 
tury, and in all countries the main 
agents in the disappearance of 
brick and stone buildings have 
been later builders. So the monks 
of St. Albans used bricks from the 
Roman city of Verulamium to 
build their abbey, and in Rome the 
nobles of the ^fiddle Ages took 
stones from the Colosseum to build 
their palaces- The rank vegetation 
of the north or the tropics, the 
blown sand of drier areas, con- 
tinue man’s wotk. Creeping plants 
undermine brick and stone, walls 
fall down, weeds and earth gather 
about the mound of rubbish, and 
the ruins gradually disappear from 
sight and so at last from memory. 

Results of the Use Bfud-brick 

In the Near East there is another 
potent factor in the creation 
of an archaeological site — the 
wideepread use of mud- brick. 
Stnictures of mud- brick collapse 


into shapeless heaps of earth if left 
uncared for and unprotected from 
wind or rain. The bricks cannot 
be re-used, so many ancient and 
modern eastern towns stood or 
stand on artificial hiUs formed 
of a succession of mud-brick towns, 
each one built over the remains of 
the previous ones. These eastern 
sites (called tells in Arab countries) 
are not of course confined to ruins 
of mud -brick ; teUs also accumu- 
late in the course of ages by the 
building, ruining, and rebuilding 
of stone cities, but in the majoiity 
the leaser dwellings at least tend 
to he of mud-brick, while in 
Babylonia, where stone was rare, 
almost all buildings were of mud- 
brick, burnt brick being only rarely 
used. Besides Babylon and Ur, 
notable examples of tells are those 
of Jericho, Kuyiinjik at Nineveh, 
and Troy. 

History of Archaeology. 
Archaeology is a study whose 
principles have developed slowly. 
The history of archaeology may he 
said to date from 1763, when work 
on a considerable scale began at 
Pompeii. For long, however, it had 
been customary to seek ancient 
objects of art for the private col- 
lections of kings and rich men. 
But this, even if it involved some 
digging, w-as collecting, not arch- 
aeology : the Renaissance popes 
had the ruins of Rome searcherl 
for art treasures and thus built up 
the famous collections of the Vati- 
can; in the early years of the 
19th century Lord Elgin explored 
Greece for sculptures and removed 
from the Acropolis the sculptures 
(afterwards called the Elgin 
Marbles) which found a place in the 
British Museum. 

The Rosetta Stone 
The end of the 18th eentury was 
marked by Napoleon’s campaign 
in Egypt and the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone in 1799, w'hile a fort 
was being built near Alexandria. 
This stone, dating from c. 200 b.c., 
is inscribed in hieroglyphics, demo- 
tic (a later form of 
ing), and Greek. It fell into British 
hands in 1801 and was taken to 
London. After long and careful 
study hy scholars of many nations, 
arid comparison with other known 
inscriptions, it was deciphered by 
the Frenchman Champoliion (1790 
-1832) in 1822. Here was a key to 


unlock the mysteries of the in- 
seriptions of the ancient Egyptian 
tombs and temples and to give a 
tremendous impetus to the develop- 
ment of Egyptology. 

The early history of Egj’ptology 
is a melancholv chronicle of tomb- 
robbing and vandalism. At last, in 
1858, the Egyptian Service of 
Antiquities was created and Ma- 
rietta (1821-81 ) was made director, 
with the sole right of conducting 
excavations in the country. He 
persuaded the khedive to found 
the National Museum of Anti- 
quities and laid the foundations of 
its collections. After his death, 
Maspero (1846—1916) became di- 
rector, and foreign archaeological 
societies were allowed to send ex- 
peditions to Egypt. Among the 
many eminent scholars who then 
set to work was Flinders Petrie 
(1853-1942) who, after earlier ex- 
perience at Stonehenge, began to 
excavate at Tanis in 1885. 

The exploration of the ancient 
cities of Mesopotamia was begun 
hy a British resident in Bagdad, 
C. J. Rich, who visited Babylon in 
1811. Botta, the French consul in 
Mosul, began digging on the site of 
Nineveh in 1842. From 1845-47 
Henry Layard (1817-94) excavat- 
ed at Nininid (Calah), discovering 
the palaces of Ashurnatsirpal and 
Shalmaneser. The resultant har- 
vest found its way to the Louvre 
and the British Museum, where the 
superb Assyrian sculptures were 
the wonder of all beholders ; of 
even greater value were the vast 
quantities of inscribed clay tablets 
collected by Layard and later 
excavators. 

Decipherment of Cuneiform 
The decipherment of the cunei- 
form writing on the tablets was not 
achieved until 1857. Ten years 
previously H. C. RawKnson (1819- 
95) had copied and studied a long 
inscription set up by the Persian 
king Darius I at Behistun c. 515 
B.€. This is in the cuneiform char- 
acters of the three languages Old 
Persian, Elamitic, and Baby- 
lonian. RawMnson, who was a 
master of Oriental languages, man- 
aged in time to decipher the Per- 
sian and Babylonian, thus bringing 
into being the study called Assyrio- 
logy, which at once acquir^ a 
great hold on the public imagina- 
tion because of its close oonnexion 
with Biblical history. In 1877 
the Frenchman De Sarxee dug a 
mound (Telloh), which proved to 
be the vSumerian city of lAgash, 
and it was reahzed that beneath 
the Babylonian civilization there 
was a *pr6-Semitic. civilization 
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Stretching back into and beyond 
the third millemiium b.c. 

The collector had been first in 
the field in. classical lands, amass- 
ing Greek, Roman, and Etruscan 
treasures, and it was long before 
systematic archaeological work 
was undertaken. In Italy a new 
epoch began when Eiorelli in 1860 
became director of the excavations 
at Pompeii and initiated more 
orderly clearing of the ruins, com- 
bined with adequate care of the 
buildings dug out. This careful 
preservation of the site has en- 
sured the maintenance of Pompeii 
as one of the chief tourist attrac- 
tions in Italy. Scholars had 
also been turning their attentions 
to Greek sites. The first large- 
scale excavations in Greece were 
those of the German archaeologists 
under Curtins (1814-96) who 
began work at Olympia in 1874, 
foimding on the site the museum 
containing the Apollo from the 
pediment of the temple of Zeus, 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles. But 
the greatest achievement of the 
19th century in Greek lands was 
til? work of Heinrich Schliemann 
(1822-90). He set out in 1871 
determined to find Priam's Troy 
and Agamemnon’s Mycenae, and 
opened a new chapter in archae- 
ology ; a generation later, in 1901, 
Arthur Evans, following in his 
footsteps, revealed the Bronze 
Age civilization of Crete, 

Early Stone Age Discoveries 

Meanwdiile the study of early man 
in northern and western Europe 
had been increasing, receiving a 
great impetus from the develop- 
ment of geology. It had long been 
believed that the flint arrowheads 
fmmd scattered about the country- 
side were fairy weapons, while 
flint axes w’ere often regarded as 
thunderbolts. During the 18th 
century the realization that they 
were human tools gradually made 
headway. Geologists and palaeon- 
tologists found the bones of ex- 
tinct animals petrified in ancient 
rocks, and at last there came a 
time when fossilised human bones 
were observed in assoviiation with 
animal remains. 

In the ’forties of the 19th cen- 
tury Danish archaeologists such as 
Wbrsaae were beginning to classify 
the tools of prehistoric man and 
to formulate the theory that 
before the historical period there 
had been long ages of human 
existence, an early one in which 
man knew only the use of stone 
implements, a second period when 
he leamt to make tools of bronze, 
and an Iron Age. This fitted into 


the general evolutionary schemes 
being worked out by Darwin and 
others in the middle of the century. 
By 1865 it was realized that the 
Stone Age could be further sub- 
divided into the immeasurably 
ancient period of chipped stone 
axes, when the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros and mammoth were 
still in existence, a period dis- 
tinguished as the Palaeolithic Age, 
and the age of polished stone 
weapons, called the Neolithic Age. 

Palaeolithic Art 

Human remains of the Palaeo- 
lithic Age were found from time 
to time, such as the ape-like skuU 
discovered at Neanderthal in 
Rhenish Prussia in 1856, and an- 
other species, Cromagnon man, 
found in 1868 in the Dordogne. 
Cromagnon man was a consider- 
ably higher type, and the ancestor 
of the present human species. It 
was he who developed the splendid 
cave art of the later Palaeolithic 
epoch found at Altamira, San- 
tander, Spain, in 1 879 by Sautuola 
and at Pont de Gaiime, Dordogne, 
France, in 1 901 bv fhe Abbe Breuil. 

By the time that cave art had 
been accepted as Palaeolithic, it 
w'as becoming evident that be- 
tween the Palaeolithic and the 
Neolithic there was an inter- 
mediate epoch, of a transitional 
(Mesolithic) culture, after the dis- 
appearance of the glaciers and 
before Neolithic man made the 
great forward step of becoming 
a farmer. 

The study of these early human 
beings had to proceed without any 
aid from historical sources, and 
archaeologists were compelled to 
evolve their own discipline. It 
was found convenient to give 
each culture as it was isolated the 
name of a type-site where it was 
best exemplified. So the Acheu- 
lian phase of the Lower Palaeo- 
lithic is named from St. Acheul, 
discovered in 1854 ; the Magda- 
lenian of the Upper Palaeolithic 
from La Madeleine, 1863. This 
practice has continued for other, 
later, prehistoric and protohis- 
toric periods, the first period of 
th^ European Iron Age being 
named after the Austrian site of 
Hallstatt, found in 1846, and its 
successor from the Swiss lakeside 
settlement of La Tene, 1858. This 
chronological sorting out resulted 
in an ordered sequence that was 
a triumph for the jo'nt efforts of 
preliistorians of many lands. It 
was facilitated by the growing 
knowledge of the beginnings of 
history in the N<'ar East and in 
Mediterranean lands. 


By the end of the 19th eenturv, 
archaeology may be said to have 
been set upon its feet. In Great 
Britain the excavation of prehis- 
toric sites in Cranborne Chase by 
General Pitt-Rivers (1827-1900) 
had set a high standard, w'hile in 
France Colonel Stoffel, in the 
service of the imperial antiquary 
Napoleon III, had established by 
excavation the positions of a 
number of sites mentioned in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. 

The 20th century- saw’ ever- 
widening fields of activity. More 
unknowTi civilizations W’cre dis- 
covered. The w’ork of Evans in 
Crete w’as follow’ed in 1906-07 by 
excavations at Boghazkoi in cen- 
tral Anatolia by Winckler (1863- 
1913), W'-ho showed it to have 
been the capital of the Hittites. 
Many thousands of tablets were 
found there, some in known lan- 
guages, but not until 1924 w’ere 
the Hittite texts read by Hrozny 
(1879-1952). Explorers began to 
unearth the treasures of the Ear 
East. In the ’tw’enties Angkor 
Vat w'as w’on back from the 
Cambodian Jungle, and in India 
an Indus Valley civilization, ex- 
emplified in the city of Mohenjo- 
Daro which had contacts with 
ancient Sumeria, w^as unearthed. 
In the New World the \’anished 
cultures of the Mayas and the 
predecessors of the Incas were 
studied with enthusiasm. 

The period betw'een the two 
Great Wars wns one of great 
technical development 'and in- 
creasing specialisation, as the 
field of archaeology widened. 
Photography had long been in- 
valuable as an aid in recording 
discoveries ; now’ air photo- 
graphy, associated primarily with 
the name of Crawdord, gave a new’ 
impetus to the making of dis- 
coveries. Spectacular finds con- 
tinued to be made by the fortmiate 
few% notably the tomb of Tutan- 
khamen in 1923, the royal tombs 
of Ur of the Chaldees in 1927-28, 
the Anglo-Saxon ship burial at 
Sutton Hoo in 1939 ; but equally 
important for human history were 
excavations undertaken to eluci- 
date specific problems. 

Study of Boman Remains 

The study of the Roman pro- 
vinces went on apace. The re- 
sources and able scholars of the 
German Archaeological Institute 
brought method to a high degree 
of perfection in Germany. ^ In 
Great Britain there was revived 
interest in the methods of Pitt- 
Rivers, directed by Mortimer 
Wheeler, Cyril Fox, and other 


I. Excavated wine-shop at Pompeii ; amphorae 
were inserted in circular holes in the ground or in 
masonry. 2. Roman mosaic floor uiicovered at 
Verulamium, Herts. 3. Experts examining soil from 
the great earthworks at Maiden Castle, Dorset. 4. At 


work on the debris covering the Temple of the Moon 
at Ur. 5. Site of a Roman villa at Ditchley, Oxon, 
the outlines of which were first revealed by differences, 
seen only from the air, in the corn crop covering 
the whole area. The outlines are emphasised here 
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excavators. Hadrian’s Wall was 
studied with minute care bv a 
group of distinguished archaeo- 
logists, and remarkable work was 
done on Avebury and other pre- 
historic sites in Great Britain. 

Under the impetus of Fascist 
nationalism Italy undertook large- 
scale excavations, and the imperial 
Roman forums between the Column 
of Trajan and the Colosseum were 
opened up. Xew excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
conducted with skill. Some remark- 
ahle work was done by the Ameri- 
can School of Archaeology on the 
Athenian Agora, and at Troy 
(Asia Minor). In the Near East, 
innumerable sites were excavated 
by Europeans, Americans, and 
also by Turkish and Iraqi archaeo- 
logists. The French and Italians 
carried out massive excavations of 
Roman cities in North Africa, e.g. 
Timgad and Leptis Magna. 

Prehistorians were constantly 
attempting to improve their chron- 
ological data, and many efforts 
were made to devise methods of 
reasonably accurate calculation. 
A means of doing this was devised 
by Baron de Geer in Sweden in 
1910 who studied the varves, the 
deposits of sediment left annually 
as the ice-sheet of the last glacial 
phase retreated. Counts made of 
varves by Geer and his successors 
showed that, the Ice Age ended in 
Sweden about 12,000 b.c. Analysis 
of the pollen found in ancient 
peat-bogs was undertaken, to deter- 
mine the flora of the various 
periods. In America interesting 
results were obtained from the 
study of tree rings. 

After the break occasioned by 
the Second Great War, the study of 
archaeology was taken up with re- 
newed zest. There were bombed 
sites in Europe to investigate be- 
fore rebuilding took place. These 
produced some remarkable dis- 
coveries such as the frescoes with 
portraits of Roman empresses at 
Trier, or the temple of Mithras in 
the City of London. In Great 
Britain more attention was paid to 
the archaeology of the Dark Ages 
and of the medieval period. 

Badiocarton Datins 

Technique reached new refine- 
ments. Knowledge of radioactivity 
and of cosmic rays was used for the 
radiocarbon (Cl 4) system of dat- 
ing, developed by libby in Chic- 
ago, whereby samples of organic 
matter, in particular wood, fri>m 
ancient sites could be examined by 
physicists in a special machine 
which recorded their radioactivity. 
The rate at which dead organic 


matter loses its radioactivity is 
known, and by computing the loss 
of radioactivity since the death 
of a given object, the age of the 
prehistoric site from which that ob- 
ject has been taken can be cal- 
culated within certain limits. The 
radiocarbon method was of par- 
ticular value in the study of pre- 
historic periods. Another technical 
development was the. sy.stem of 
resistivity,” whereby the arch- 
aeologist could use a kind of 
geiger counter in his search for 
buried masonry. As a picturesque 
but sometimes productive side- 
show, the development of nnder- 
water swimming with the use of 
the aqua-hing resulted in dis- 
coveries such as that of a Greek 
wine-ship off the Riviera coast. 

The Art of Excavation. Effici- 
ent excavation ■ remains the basic 
function of the archaeologist, and 
it requires a high degree of tech- 
nical skill. The basis of archaeo- 
logical technique is, as in geology, 
the study of stratification. This is 
the study of the layers of remains 
left by successive occupations of a 
site, whether a cave or a building, 
wbicli, if left undisturbed, will be 
datable in relation to one another, 
the oldest objects being found in 
the bottom layer, the youngest in 
the top. This principle was gradu- 
ally adopted, being particularly 
obvious in prehistoric caves, where 
the remains of man and his arte- 
facts had become fossilised. It was 
then applied to sites with build- 
ings and Schliemann, for instance, 
realised that he was dealing with 
the remains of successive towns 
piled one above the other in the 
mound of Troy. 

Flinders Petrie in Egypt 
In 1904 Flinders Petrie, who had 
been excavating for 20 years in 
Egypt and in Palestine, published 
his Methods and Aims in Archaeo- 
logy with a description of his system 
of sequence dating. This de- 
monstrated the great value of pot- 
tery as a means of dating. His 
classic site was Tell el-Hesi in 
Palestine, where he had studied 
the pottery types and other objects 
from successive occupations in a 
tell 60 ft. in height. Some of these 
levels contained Egyptian objects 
of known dates which enabled him 
to date the levels themselves and 
the type of pottery in them. Then 
he couJd proceed to classify the 
sequence of the different types of 
pottery from the bottom to the 
top of the mound, and establish a 
relative chronology by which other 
mounds yielding these types of 
pottefy could be dated. This 
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system of dating was extended 
widely afield and notable results 
were achieved in the dating of the 
CVetan civilization through equat- 
ing its stratification with the 
Egyptian by means of Cretan ob- 
jects found on dated Egyptian 
sites and tombs. ^ ' 

Pitt-Rivers System of Recordmf 

The study of stratification is, of 
course, not as simple as it appear>; 
at first sight. Strata of human oc- 
cupation are rarely so straightfor- 
ward as to appear in section like a 
layer cake. Pioneer w^ork in the 
art of excavation w^as done by Pitt- 
Rivers in Wiltshire in the ’eighties 
of the 19th century. He laid down 
a system whereby he could re- 
cord every object in such a manner 
that it could be replaced accuratelv 
in its findspot on the recorded plan 
and section.” This involved much 
closer supervising of an excavation 
than was then usual. It is vital 
that the objects found in one 
layer be kept separate from those 
in the next layer (this being usually 
done by marking them, if possible, 
and then tying them in bags kept 
carefully labelled for each layer). 
The Pitt-Rivers method involves 
the additional precautions of re- 
cording in three dimensions the 
position of objects within the layer 
by measuring their depth from ai 
given datum line and their dis- 
tance from the sides and ends of the 
trench or from other convenient 
points. 

To examine the layers on a site, 
a series of trenches may be dug 
across it. A trench is dug layer 
by layer. The layers are distin- 
guished by changes of colour in the 
soil : an occupation layer will 
tend to be dirty grey in colour and 
to contain broken potsherds and 
other objects. When the trench 
has been excavated its sides are 
studied carefully because they 
show in section the layers which 
have just been dug out. The sec- 
tions arc then carefully drawn to 
scale by the excavator. Where 
possible, especially on large sites, 
the area to be dug is divided up 
into squares which are then ex- 
cavated, leaving a grid of balks of 
earth between them. Walls and 
other features are carefully pre- 
served as they are reached, and 
recorded on the general plan of the 
site before any part of them is re- 
moved in order to penetrate to still 
deeper layers. 

Essential members of an archae- 
ological party, in addition to the 
supervisors otthe actual digging, are 
the surveyor and the photographef . 
The pteliminaty survey of a site is 
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greatly facilitated if air-photo- 
^aphs are taken and studied in 
advance (see wider Air Photo - 
frraphy, p. 196). 

Work other than Excava- 
tion. The products of an excava- 
tion have to be studied with care. 
The study of such things as pottery 
or flints "is of prime importance, 
because a knowledge of a type of 
pottery may make it possible to 
date a site or layer in the absence 
of written records. On a classical 
site, there is always the hope that 
inscriptions or coins will be found, 
and epigraphy (the study of in- 
sr-riptions) and numismatics (the 
>tudy of coins) are special branches 
ill themselves. (Specialists also 
concern themselves with the clay 
tablets which contain records of 
Mesopotamian cultures and have 
opened the way to the interpreta- 
tion of more than one ancient script. 
In Eg\"pt specialists WT)rk on the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, and the 
cognate study of papyrology. 

Preserving Delicate Objects 

Another specialist whose w’ork 
is of great importance is the expert 
on the preservation of delicate 
objects, w'hether they be of metal, 
or wood, or textiles. This is 
primarily museum work, but some 
skill and chemical knowledge 
should he available in the held 
or much valuable evidence mav be 

■M' 

im wittingly destroyed. 

Archaeology as a Study. 
The widening scope of archaeo- 
logical studv and its numerous 
branches, and its consequent im- 
pact on scholarship, are reflected 
in the development of archae.Dlogy 
as an academic subject in the 
universities. 

The 19 til century saw the in- 
.stitution of professorships in class- 
ical archaeology in Cambridge, 
Oxford, and London, and the 
beginning of specialised teaching 
in Egyptology and other Near- 
Eastern subjects. The scope of 
university studies in archaeology 
steadily widened after the First 
Great War. Cambridge led the 
wuy with an honours school of 
archaeology and anthropology. 
The facilities at Oxford, always an 
outstanding centre for Romano- 
British archaeology as weU as for 
the archaeology of the classical 
lands, were greatly increased by 
the foundation of the Griffiths 
institute. This was established 
for the study of ancient Egj’pt 
and the Near East. In London 
the institute of archaeology covers 
a wide field, including the archaeo- 
logy of prehistoric Europe, of the 
Homan provinces, and of the Near 


East ; it also gives a training in 
practical archaeology. Liverpool 
has its institute of archaeology, 
and most other English, Scottish, 
and Irish universities, notably 
Durham with it.s special facilities 
for Roman frontier studies, have 
an archaeological dt^partment. 

British Schools of Archaeology 

Another development has been 
the foundation of British schools 
of archaeology abroad. The first 
established were those at Athens 
and at Rome. The period between 
the two Great Wars saw the in- 
stitution of the British Schools at 
Jerusalem and in Iraq. After the 
kSecond Great War an institute w'as 
founded at Ankara to take ad- 
wantage of new opportunities then 
made available for archaeologists 
in Turkish territory. . All these 
schools aSorded openings for re- 
search and excavation. 

Archaeology is a highly special- 
ised discipline ; yet it is one whose 
general outlines the untrained 
mind can appreciate. Its concern 
with common things keeps it in 
touch with the man in the street 
who may he impatient of the more 
abstract subjects or lost among 
scientific formulae. It is a mixture 
of the romantic and the hum- 
drum, and this helps to account for 
the growing popular taste for the 
subject in the 20th century. The 
Press was quick to realize the 
popular appeal of archaeology, 
whether in such magnificent guise 
as Tutankhamen’s tomb or in more 
homely matters such as the heat- 
ing arrangements of a Romano- 
British bath building. Broad- 
casting fostered this appreciation, 
and the visual aid of television 
brought archaeology into the 
homes of the people. The un- 
precedented interest displayed by 
the British public in the discovery 
of the temple of Mithras in Buck- 
lershury, London, 
in 1954 was a 
naturiil result. 
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Arc HA E OLUG 1C AL S OC lET I ES . 

The Society of Aiitiquarie.s {q.r.j 
of Loirdon, founded in 1707, is the 
leading British society concerned 
with archaeology and kindred 
studies. On the Continent special 
prestige attaches to the French 
Academic des Inscriptions and the 
German Archaeological Institute. 
American archaeology is repre- 
sented by the i^rchaeological 
A.ssociation of America. Each 
country has many archaeological 
bodies, including local groups (such 
as the English county societies) and 
societies with special interests, 
ejj. the Prehistoric Society, the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, the 
Egypt Exploration Society, Many 
countries maintain archaeological 
academies at important centres, 
e.g. Rome, Athens, Jerusalem. 
State- supported archaeological in- 
stitutions include the German 
Institute. In Great Britain, much 
is done through the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments ; 
and thi-ough the British Academy. 
A body maintained to coordinate 
the work of British societies is the 
Council for British Archaeolo^\ 
74, Onslow Gardens, London, 
S.W.7. 

Archaeopteryx and Archak- 
oENis. Two fossils discovered 
in 1861 and 1877 respectively 



Axchaeopieryx. Fossilised imiKr^ion o£ skeleton and 
feathers, now in the British Mnsenm (Hatnial ffistory) 
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Archangel. Rnssian seaport on the North Dvina at the head of the Gulf of Archangel. It is ice-free from June to 

September. Dome-topped towers and spires are characteristic of its architecture 


ill tho Upper Jiirasaic lithographic 
stone of Bavaria, which was laid 
down something like 150 million 
years ago. The skeletons suggest 
dying (or at least gliding) reptiles 
about the size of crows, with long 
tails, clawed lingers on the wings, 
free vertebrae, and teeth. The 
presence of feathers, however, has 
led to their classification as primi- 
tive birds, of ivhich they form the 
separate sub-class Arehaeornithes. 
The more nearly perfect specimen 
is ArcJiaeoniis in the Berlin 
Museum ; Archaeoj)teryx in the 
Xatural History Museum, London, 
lacks the head. A single feather 
found in 1861 was labelled 
A rchaeopteryx I ithograjifi ica, 

Arcliangel (Gr. archi-, chief ; 
angelos, angel). The title of the 
highest order of angel. The Jews 
named seven : Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, Uriel, Chamuel, Jophiel, 
and Zadkiel, the last three being 
unrecognized in the Christian 



Archangel. Gabriel, archangel of 
the Annunciation : firom a painting 
by Melozzo da Forli 


Church. The first two are men- 
tioned in the A.V. : Michael, i.e. 
wh(» is like God, Dan. 1(1, Jude, 
and Rev'. 12; Gahriel, f.r, Mau of 
God, Dan. 8 and fl, and Luke 1. 
Raphael, i.e. God has healed, is 
referred to in Tobit; and Uriel, 
i.e. light of God, in 2 Esdras 4, 
5, It). Chamuel means he wht) 
sees God ; Jophiel, the beauty of 
God : and Zadkiel, the righteous- 
ness of God. 

Archangel. Popular name for 
the yellow-flowered Cktleobdolon 
luteum, a British wood- 
land herb of the family 
Labiatae. The name is 
occasionally appHed to 
speciesof (dead- 

nettles), in which genus 
G. tideum is sometimes 
included. The names 
archangel and arch- 
angelica are also some- 
times given to the um- 
belliferous plants more 
often called Angelica. 

Archangel or Arkh- 
ANOELSK. fteaport and 
city of the R.S.F.8.R., 
capital of a region of the 
same name. It lies for 10 m. along 
a narrow, marsh-bound strip of 
country on the main branch of the 
X. Dvina delta, 25 in. from the 
White 8ea, and less than 130 ni. 
8. of the Arctic Circle. Although 
the harbour is blocked by ice from 
late Oct. to late spring, Archangel 
is the chief lumber port of the 
U.S.S.R., handling about one-third 
of the entire national lumber ex- 
ports. It is also the chief saw- 
milling centre of the LT.S.S.R., has 
ship-building and repair yards 
and fish processing factories, and 
makes rope. 

The town was founded in 1584 
following the establishment of 
Anglo-Muscovite trade that re- 
sulted from the visits of Richard 
Chancellor {q.r.). It flourished 
during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, when it was the only 
Russian port, declined after the 
building and rapid expansion of 
8t. Petersburg, but revived with 


brought 



Archangel, 

dead' 


the construction or the rly. from 
Moscow, nearly 700 m. 8.S.E., in 
1897. Pop. (est.) 300,000. 

During tho First Great War 
Archangel was a supply base for 
the Russian army and the scene of 
two explosions causing casualties 
among British subjeetk In 1918 
it was occupied by an Allied force 
opposing the Bolshevilvs. During 
the 8econd Great Warit became one 
of t he chief ports for the reception 
of Anglo-American war materials 
to Russia by British 
convoys, 1942-43. 

Archangel region lies 
on the White and 
Berents 8eas, and in- 
cludes the Xenets area, 
national home of the 
8amoyeds (Xentsy), as 
well as Franz Josef- 
land, Xovaia Zemlia, 
and other Arctic islands. 
The mainland is drained 
by the Onega, Xorth 
Dvina, Mezen. and 
Pechora rivers. Much of 
it IS tundra, but the river 
valleys are fertile with 
dairy-farming and some 
grain-growing. Liimhering is the 
chief industry. The main rly. line 
from Moscow to Archangel, running 
almost due X.-S., and tv o branch 
lines serve the region. One, con- 
structed 1939-40, runs from 
Obozerskaya, 35 m. 8. of Arch- 
angel, W. and X.W. to Belomorsk 
at the X. end of the White Sea- 
Baltic canal ; the other, con- 
structed 1940-42, leaves the main 
line at Konosha, 2C0 m. 8. of 
Archangel, and runs E. and X.E. 
to Ukhta, Pechora, and Vorkuta. 
Area 230,000 sq. m. Pop. (est.) 
1,050,000. 

Arciiancel Expedition of 
1918. In the spring of 1918 the 
Allies of the First Great War de- 
cided to occupy Archangel and 
Murmansk, together with the 
Murmansk rly. Their object was 
to safeguard against attack by the 
Red Army the huge accumulation 
of military stores at Archangel, 
and to facilitate if possible 


the British 
■nettle 


archangel 
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the reconstitution of an eastern 
front against Germany by eventual 
contact with Czecho-Slovak forces 
and Admiral Koltchak's White 
Afniy W. of the Urals. 

Murmansk was accordingly oc- 
cupied by British, French, and 
U.S. troops in June-July. Allied 
warships, overcoming Red Army 
opposition, anchored in Archangel 
harbour on Aug. 2, and British 
troops entered the city next 
morning. Further British detach- 
ments were landed at Onega Bay, 
S.W. of the White Sea. After 
spasmodic fighting, the Allies, 
under General Ironside, had oc- 
cupied by the winter a curve of 
territory which was deepest at 
Archangel. They were driven 
from Shenkursk on Jan. 24, 1919, 
and were forced to make other 
minor withdrawals during the 
ensuing months. A general Red 
Army offensive in May was com- 
pleted repulsed, and a first 
contingent of reinforcements, con- 
sisting of British volunteers, 
reached Archangel. But the 
British government had mean- 
w^hile decided, early in March, to 
evacuate both Murmansk and 
Archangel. Allied policy became 
limited to the equipping of local 
anti-Bolshevik Russian forces 
(about 23,000 men) and subse- 
quent withdraw'al under cover of 
an offensive. Lord Rawlinson was 
appointed supreme commander, 
to coordinate the withdrawals, 
which began in June. In July the 
Red Army w^as defeated on the 
Dvina and at Yemtsa. Evacuation 
proceeded through Sept., and on 
Sept. 27 the British naval base at 
Archangel was closed. Evacuation 
of the Murmansk area was com- 
pleted by Oct. 12, 1919. Consult 
Archangel 1918-19, F. M. Lord 
Ironside, 1953. 

Archangel, Gulf OF. Bay of FT. 
Russia. An inlet of the White Sea, 
it extends inland about 65 m. and 
receives the waters of the N. Dvina. 

Archbishop (Gr. archi-, chief ; 
episkopos, overseer). Principal 
bishop of a province, who while 
governing his own diocese pre- 
sides over the bishops of a group 
ot dioceses. Athanasius (d. 373) 
so described himself and his pre- 
decessor in the diocese of Alexan- 
dria, hut the term was not strictly 
used in its present sense before the 
6th century, and the date of its 
origin cannot be fixed. Metropoli- 
tan is an equivalent title in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The design of Pope Gregory I to 
divide Britain into two sees, 
London and York, was abandoned 
because Kent was the first part of 


the kingdom to receive Christian- 
ity. Augustine W'as the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but the 
claim of the holder of the see to 
he primate of all England was not 
definitely settled until 1353. Lich- 
field in the 8th century and St. 
Davids in the 12th had arch- 
bishops. Paulimis, as bishop of 
Rochester, held the pall or pallium 
of an archbishop, 633-644. The 
first archbishop of York was 
Egbert (732). Irish bishops re- 
ceived consecration from Canter- 


bury until 1152, though Ferns was 
once archiepiscopal. In 1472 Pope 
Sixtus IV created the bishop 
of St. Andrews archbishop and 
metropolitan of all Scotland. 

In the Church of England the 
archbishop of Canterbury is pri- 
mate of all England and metro- 
politan. He 
ranks as a 
prince imme- 
diately after 
the princes of 
the blood ro^ml 
and before all 
other subjects. 
He has the 
right of crown - 



the 


ereign. 


sov- 
His 

brother of 
York, as pri- 
mate of Eng- 
land, has pre- 
cedence of aU 
dukes save 

those of the 

Archbishop. The hloodroyaland 
Primate of All all officers of 
land, mins lobes 

lord chancellor, and the right of 
crowning a queen consort. In 
speaking and writing they are given 
the title of Grace and Most Rever- 
end Father in God, and write them- 
selves “ by divine providence,” 
with, as signature, their Christian 
name followed respectively by 
Cantuar and Ebor, abbreviations of 
the Latin forms of Canterbury and 
York. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury has under him all bishopries 
in England, except those of Dur- 
ham, Ripon, Chester, Newcastle, 
Wakefield, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Carlisle, Sodor and Man, Sheffield, 
Blackburn, Southwell, and Brad- 
ford, which are in the province 
of York. The Protestant arch- 
bishop of Armagh is priniate of all 
Ireland ; the archbishop of Dublin 
is primate of Ireland:. On the dis- 
establishment of the church in 
Wales, which came into effect 
April 1, 1920, Wales was con- 
stituted a separate province under 
its own archhiahoj), who is chosen 
out of the six bishops. 


The episcopal church of Scotlaml 
has no archbishop. In the British 
Commonwealth there were in 1956 
Anglican archbishops in Canada 
(provinces of Canada, Ruperts 
Land, Ontario, and British Colum- 
bia, and in addition a primate of 
All Canada) ; Australia (New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and a primate 
of Australia ) : and in the proviiic e> 
of New Zealand. South Africa, 
West Indies, West Africa, and 
Central Africa. 

In England and Wales there are 
six R.C. archbishops : Westminster, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Middlesbrough, and Portsmouth ; 
in Scotland, two : St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; British 
America has 16 ; British Africa 
has 12 ; Australasia has seven. In 
the U.S.A. there are 21 R.C. 
archbishops, but no Protestant 
holder of the title. 

Archchancellor (Latin arclti- 
cancellarius). A dignitary of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The arch- 
bishops of Mainz, Cologne, and 
Trier (Treves) were respectively 
arch chancellors for Germany, Italy, 
and the kingdom of Burgundy or 
Arles. They were merely chan- 
cellors who received a higher titk* 
on account of the greater import- 
ance of their office. The areh- 
chancellorships of Italy and Arles 
gradually declined in importance, 
but that of Germany lastt^d until 
the dissolution of the Empire in 
1806. *S*ee Chancellor. 

Archdeacon (Gr. archt-, chief ; 
diakonm, minister). Official of the 
early Christian Church and exist- 
ing today in the Roman Catholic 
but more especially in the Anglican 
Church. As the name suggests, 
he was chief of the deacons serving 
a cathedral. First appearing in 
the 3rd century^', archdeacons were 
soon the chief assistants of the 
bishops, their special duties being 
to look after clerical morality, 
church buildings, etc., and in gen- 
eral to relieve the bishops of much 
detail work. In the 11th century 
districts were allotted to them, 
and their authority, thus encour- 
aged, grew at the expense of that 
of the bishops, until they became 
practically independent, with full 
control over the secular or ad- 
ministrative side of the Church’s 
work. It was then that they 
earned an unenviable notoriety 
for rapacity and harshness to- 
wards the lower clergy, evidenced 
in the question of the medieval 
schoolmen : Can an archdeacon 
be saved ? In the Roman Catholic 
Church archdeacons are little 
more than titular dignitaries, 
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their onlv duty being to present Samaria, and Idumaea. For his 
candidates for "^ordination. * oruelty and marriage with his 

In the Anglican Church, on the brother’s widow he was deposed 
other hand, the archdeacon is still c. a.b. 7 and banished to Gaul. _ 
a prominent official, for, having Axclielsius. K-iiig of Macedonia, 
come in with the Normans, he sur- 413-399 b.c. He introduced Greek 
vived the vicissitudes of the culture into his country, con- 
Reformation. Before 1 836 there strueted roads and built towms, and 
was one for each diocese, but after- reformed the army. The dramatist 
wards the number was increased Euripides and the painter Zeuxis 
to two or four, each having his were resident at his court, 
own archdeaconry. Their duties Archer} Frederick James (185/ 
include the visitation of the -86). British jockey. He was bom 
parishe.^, the supervision of church at Cheltenham, Jan. 11, 1857. and 
buildings, the hearing of cases as a boy of 1 3 rode Athol Daisy to 
in their courts, and the admission victory in a 
of churchwardens. They are mem- nursery race at 


Chesterfield in 
1870. Alto- 
gether he rode 
8,084 races 





m 






bers of Convocation and almost 
invariably hold a canonry or other 
living in the diocese. In order 
to be appointed an archdeacon, 
one must have been for six years and won 2,748, 
a prie.st. Archdeacons are ap- heading the 
pointed by the bishops, Church list of winning 
of England ; Ecclesiastical Law. jockeys from 
Archduke (Gr. archi-^ chief. 1873 to 1885. 

Lat. dux, leader). Title long He was success- 
borne by princes of the family ful in five Derbys, six St. Le^rs, 



Fred Archer, 
British jockey 


of Hapsburg, rulers of Austria. 
It w'as assumed about 1358 by 
one of the dukes of Austria and 
from that time that country's 
rulers were always known as the 


and was on the back of four Two 
Thousand and Oaks winners. He 
shot himself when lying iU of 
typhoid fever at Fahnouth House, 
Newmarket, Nov. 8, 1886, and was 


archdukes. Later came the prac- buried at Newmarket. 

tice of calling all the princes of Archer, William (1856-1924) 


the Hapsburg family archduke 
and so we have the archduke 
Charles, the archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand, and others who were not 
rulers. The title has never been 
borne by any other family. The 
archduke Otto i'b. 1912), eldest 
son of the last emperor, Francis 
Charles, became the claimant to 
the Austrian throne on the death 
of his father, 1922. 

Archegonitim. In botany, a 
female organ containing the egg 
or ovum in a swollen basal portion, 
the venter, and with a longer or 
shorter neck, down which the 
male gamete must pass in order to 
fertilise the egg. Archegonia are 
found in the bryophyta and 
pteridophyta, and, in a very much 


British dramatic critic and author. 
Bom at Perth, Sept. 23, 1856, be 

was educated 
at Edinburgh. 
He came to 
London in 
1878 after 
travelling in 
iVustralia in 
1876-7. He 
was dramatic 
critic to many 
journals in- 
cluding The 
London Figa- 
ro, The World, The Tribune, The 
Nation, and The Star. It is. how- 
ever, as a disciple of Ibsen that 
he was best known. He edited 
Ibsen’s prose dramas in five vol- 

11 





reduced state, in the gymnosperms. and the comp ete works m 

X 1 , volumes, besides collaborating in a 

Ardielatis. Pretender to the translation of Peer Gynt. He was 


Egyptian throne. A son of the 
Cappadocian Archelaus, one of 
Mithradates’ generals, in 56 b.c. 
he wedded Berenice, daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes, who had been 
raised to the throne in place of 
her father, but after six months 


also the author of a Life of W. C. 
Macready, 1890 ; Poets of the 
Younger Generation, 1902; Through 
Afro- America, 1910; The Old 
Drama and the New, 1923 and 
other books ; also a drama, The 
, . . . Green Goddess, and other plays, 

both were slam during an invaaon Hc died Dec. 27, 1924. Conaid: 

instigated hr Ptolemy. William Archer, his Life. Work and 

Archelaus. King of Judaea, Friendships, C. Archer, 1931. 
son of Herod the Great. The Archer l^sh. Name of a small 
Roman emperor Augustus reduced East Indian fish. It is so called 
liis status in 4 b.c. to that of from its power of squirting drops 
ethnareh, or governor, of Judaea, of water from its mouth at its prey. 


which consists of small insects. 
One species. Toxotes jaculator, 
has been knowm to squirt a drop 
of Avater as faV as 5 ft. 

Archcry. Art and practice of 
shooting with a bow and arrow. 
Employed from the earliest times 
in warfare and hunting throughout 
the world until invention of gun- 
powder, it is now indulged in only 
as a pastime. It was revived as 
such in 1780 by Sir Ashton Lever 
and some friends at Leicester, and 
in 1781 the Royal Toxophilite 
Society was founded ever since 
regarded as the controlling author- 
ity. The Royal Company of Scottish 
Archers, which constitutes the 
sovereign’s bodyguard for Scotland, 
dates from c. 1650. The Honour- 
able Artillery Company of London 
originated with a body of archers 
established by Henry VTTT 

The implements used for the sport 
in its modem form comprise the 
bow, arrows, tips for covering the 
fingers, the bracer or arm-guard, 
and the target. Bows, if made of 
one piece of wood, are termed 
“self” ; but if composed of two 
or more strips of wood glued are 
described as “ backed.” The former 
are invariably made of yew. the 
latter of Amrious combinations. 
The length of a woman’s boAV should 
be about 5 ft, 6 ins., that of a man’s 
6 ft. The strength of a bow is 
reckoned by the number of pounds 
it takes to puU it a distance (from 
string to bow w’hen fully bent) of 
25 ins. in the case of a woman and 
28 ins. in that of a man. The 
former bow would be marked 
25 lb., the latter 48 lb. 

ArroAA'S are made of deal, of four 
different shapes ; either they are 
of the same thickness from end 
to end, or are barrelled or tapered 
in different parts. The feathers 
with which they are winged are 
either of the straight pattern or 
parabolic variety. Tips are leather 
protections for the fingers of the 
right hand : they should fit accu- 
rately. The bracer is the leather 
guard strapped on the left arm to 
protect it from the recoil of the 
string after the arrow is released. 
The target is circular, 4 ft. in dia- 
meter, stuffed with straw, having 
a canvas face on which are paintc<l 



Archer Fish, which shoots its insect 
prey with sauirted drops of water 











Archery. 1. Early English bow, period Edward IV. 2. Twa English arrow- 
heads. 3. Grecian bow. 4. Bow of whalebone and wood, N.W. American. 
5. Egyptian qniver. 6- Greco-Egyptian quiver. 7. Egyptian arrow. 
8. Theban bow-case and quiver. 9. Etruscan bow 


five rings ; the centre or bull’s-eye 
being gold (technically called the 
gold), then red, blue, black, and 
white, and counting respectively 
9, 7, 5, 3, and 1. ^he distances 
shot over varv from fifty to one 
hundred yards. 

Bibliography. Toxophilus, Roger 
Asc-ham, 1545, ropr. by Edward 
Arber, 1868; another ed. by W. A. 
Wright, 1904 ; Archery, G. J. Long 
man and H. Walrond, 1894; Modern 
Methods in Archery. N. Reich art 
and G. Keasey, 1936 , The New 
Archery, P. H. Gordon,, 1939. 

Arches, Coubt of. An English 
court of law, so named from being 
held in the church of S. Mary- 
le-Bow {Maria de Arcttb^is). It is 
the appellate court of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as metropoli- 
tan of the see of Canterbury. The 
presiding officer is commonly called 
dean of the arches, though his 
real title is official principal. He 
must be a judge, or ex- judge, or 
a barrister at least 10 years in 
practice. Most important ecclesi- 
astical cases a.'e decided in this 
court, from which there is an 


apf)cal to the Privy Council. 

Arcliet3n[»e. A concept of 
Jung’s, difficult to describe simply. 
It covers an inherited idea or 
mode of thought, usually personi- 
fied and present in the unconscious 
mind, influencing an individual’s 
behaviour and opinions. The 
number of such ideas is small, 
because an archetype is limited 
by the fundamental experiences 
that man has had in the course of 
time. He thinly for example, 
that a man’s attitude to woman 
is dependent not only on his real 
experience of her, but also on 
the collective inherited image of 
woman which exists in a man s 
subconscious. Together with a 
latent femimne principle in man, 
this constitutes the Anima. The 
Animus is the masculine counter- 
part in women. 

Archidamiis. Name of five 
kings of Sparta. The first reigned 
630 B.c. The sewnd (reigned 
476-4*27 B.o.) crushed the helots, 
and in 431 armies into Attica, 
where he ravaged Athenian terri- 


tories. He was the father oi 
Agesilaus (q.v.), whose son, the 
third Archidamus, became king 
in 361. Ten years earlier this 
latter had laid waste Arcadia, 
and in 362 had successfully 
resisted Epaminonda.s. He diet! 
in Italy in 338. His grandson. 
fourt.h of the name, was captured 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes in a 
battle near Mantineia about 296. 
Archidamus V, last of his line, ac- 
ceded on his brother's murder in 
249 B.c. He fled to Messenia, but 
was recalled and soon put to death 
by the same assassins. 

Ardudona. Town of Ecuador, 
in Napo Pastaza proT. It stands 
near the Napo, 121 m. E.S.E. of 
Quito. Established about 1556. 
it became a centre of the Jesuit 
fathers, who were expeUed in 1767 
but returned a century later. It 
trades in rubber, timber, feathers, 
and vegetable ivory. 

Ar ohil OR Obchtl. Purple dye 
prepared from various lichens of 
the genus Roccdla. It appears in 
commerce as archil, a pasty mass ; 
persis, a drier paste ; and cudbear, 
a red-browm powder. The art of 
dyeing with archil was discovered 
by a citizen of Florence, who 
adopted the name Ruc^llarii or 
Oricellarii. The lichens from which 
the dye is prepared grow on the 
coasts of warm and tropical regions, 
e.g, the Mediterranean, CJanary Is- 
lands, Zanzibar, Ceylon, and -Java. 

The dye is prepared by treating 
the finely chopped lichens with 
dilute ammonia and keeping at 
the temperature of the air until a 
dark violet paste forms. The 
mass is then thinned with more 
ammonia and pressed, the liquid 
obtained being blue archil. Red 
archil is obtained by beating 
this solution, when the ammonia 
is driven off. When carbonate of 
soda is used, litmus r^ults. After 
the discovery of aniline dyes archil 
lost its importance. 

Archiloclms (c. 700 b.c. ). Greek 
lyric poet. He was an Ionian of 
Paros by birth, and went to 
’ Thasos in early life. There he 
wrote the verses satirising the 
family of Neobule, whose father 
Lycambes had forbidden her 
marriage with Archilochus after 
giving his consent. 

According to the story, Lycambes 
was so overwhelmed with shame 
that he hanged himself. The 
latter part of the life of Archilochus 
was spent at his native Faros, 
and he died fighting in a war 
wdth the people of Nax<fs. Only 
fragments of his poetry survive, 
but he was regarded as one 
of the great poets of Greece, 




and, incidentally, the first to 
perfect iambic verse, especially 
as a vehicle of sarcasm. 

ArftTli 7 Tn q.Tidrit ,6 (Greek archi-, 
chief; mandra^ fold). Title in the 
Eastern Church for the superior of 
a monastery, or for an abbot who 
presides over more than one mon- 
astery. It dates from the 4tb 
century. See Greek Church. 

ArcMmedean Screw. Device 
used to raise water to a higher 
level. Its invention is attributed 

^ ^ ^ to Archime- 

des (g.v.)- In 
,, form it con- 

' sistsof acylin- 
^ der in which 
a spiral screw 

v’ ^Gssen- 

Archimedean screw, est point of 
for raising water one thread 

must not be higher than the highest 
point of the thread immediately 
below. The cylinder was placed 
with its lower end in water, and with 
its body inclined at an angle that 
met the condition mentioned. 
Then by rotating the spiral screw 
by a handle usually placed at the 
upper end, water was raised 
through the long spiral chamber 
formed by the screw in contact 
with the internal wall of the 
cylinder. When the water reached 
the top of the cylinder it flowed 
out at the higher level 

Archimedes (c. 287-212 b.c. ). 
Greek mathematician. Bom at 
Syracuse, Sicily, he wrote on 
nearly all the mathematical sub- 
jects known in his period, and his 
theory of the lever supported the 
science of statics for some 1,700 
years, until the time of Stevinus 
(a.b. 1586). His theory of hydro- 
statics was nearly as long-hved, 
for little advance was made in 
it until Stevinus investigated the 
pressure of liquids. His geo- 
metrical discoveries of the quadra- 
ture of a parabolic area, and of a 
■spherical surface, as well as of the 
volume of a sphere, were notable 
achievements. The Romans, at 
whose hands he fell during the 
capture of Syracuse, erected a 
tomb to him on which was 


engraved the figure of a sphere in 
its circumscribing cylinder. 

Among his numerous extant 
writings, consistmg of detached 
essays, are three on plane geometry 
— on the circle, the parabola, and 
spirals ; two on three-dimensional 
geometry — on the sphere and 
cylinder ; two papers on arith- 
metic ; and two works on me- 
ch.anics and hydrostatics. Bis 
hydrostatics recalls the famous 
story that once he ran naked from 


the bath through the streets of 
Syracuse shouting Eureka ! (I 
have found it ! ). The discovery, 
prompted by the upward pressure 
of the water on his body in the bath, 
was that equal weights of difierent 
metals, such as gold and silver, 
when weighed in water will no 
longer appear equal. Each seems 
lighter than before by the weight 
of water displaced, but the bulkier 
metal, silver, will suffer in water 
a greater diminution in weight. 
The discovery, 
according t o 
the story, was 
utilised to 
detect the | 
introduction' 
by a fraudulent* | 
goldsmith o f i 
some silver 
into a golden 
crown made Archimedes, Greek 
for King Hiero. mathematician 

The Archimedean screw for raising 
water, and the apocryphal burning 
glasses which set fire to ships by 
focussing the rays of the sun on their 
sails, are attributed to him. His 
works have been edited in modern 
notation byT. L. Heath, 1897. 

Archipelago (Gr. archi~, chief ; 
pelagos^ sea). Name originally 
given to the island-studded Aegean 
Sea. It is uow applied generally 
to groups of islands, e.g. the East 
Indian Archipelago. 

The islands familiarly known 
as the British Isles are strictly an 
archipelago, whiph rises above the 
shallow continental shelf of West- 
ern Europe. This fact is an illus- 
tration of the circumstance which 
gives a geographic unity to an 
archipelago: the islands are all 
joined by submarine shelves, 
banks or ridges ; the West Indian 




Architect. Fapad^ of the Boyal Institute 
o! British Architects, Portland Place, 
London, W. 

Courtesy of B.l.B.A. 



Archipelago, for instance, com- 
prises the remnants of the ancient 
Antillean continent, most of which 
has been submerged. Archipelagos 
have been of considerable import- 
ance in the history of civilization ; 
it would be difficult to estimate the 
value of the Aegean Archipelago 
in the development of the might of 
ancient Greece ; one of the chief 
factors in the growth of Britain 
has been the fact that it is an 
archipelago. 

Architect (Greek archi-, chief; 
teJcton, builder or craftsman). A 
person who designs buildings and 
supervises their construction. The 
precise function and status of the 
architect have varied much through 
the ages. In ancient Egypt he was 
often an official of the religious 
hierarchy, and in that capacity 
designed the great temples. Many 
Greek architects are known by 
name, e.g. Ictinus and Callicrates 
who designed the Parthenon at Ath- 
ens, and Deinocrates who designed 
the Pharos at Alexandria. Vitru- 
vius (1st century b.c.), who worked 
in Rome as an architect, WTote a 
book De Architectura (concerning 
architecture), in which he described 
at length the training and duties of 
an architect in his day, outlining a 
very extensive range of study. 

The position of the architect in 
the Middle Ages has been widely 
misrepresented and misunderstood; 
but it is obvious that all the more 
elaborate Gothic cathedrals and 
churches must have been designed 
by skilled persons. Such persons, 
how^ever, hardly ever bore the title, 
of architect. The usual term was 
master {magister in Latin, capo- 
maestro in Italian), though other 
titles were also used. The architect 
was generally trained in the ma- 
sons’ “ lodge,” masonry being the 
principal craft in any medieval 
building of importance. 

In spite of popular belief, he was 
hardly ever a cleric, and was sel- 
dom if ever trained in a monastic 
school. Such errors have arisen be- 
cause clerical scribes were natur- 
ally concerned to glorify the part 
played in any building enterprise 
by the abbot or bishop who had 
commissioned it, rather than to 
preserve the name and enhance the 
reputation of a hired layman. Nev- 
ertheless, the names of hundreds of 
English Gothic architects have 
been recorded, effigies of several of 
them have survived, and a few 
medieval plans can still be seen, 
though most have perished owing 
to the impermanence of the mate- 
rial on which they were drawm, 
and to the fact that they were 
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regarded as utilitarian documents 
rather than as works of art. 

Medieval architects, though not 
necessarily building contractors, 
were chiefly responsible for organ- 
izing and correlating the work of 
the various separate building 
crafts in the absence of a general 
contractor or “ master builder.” 
Italian architects of the Renais- 
sance from c. 1420 onwards are 
clearly recognizable persons ; but, 
in England, Inigo Jones (1573- 
10.52) was almost the first archi- 
tect whose status corresponds 
roughly to the ideas of the 19th 
and 26th centuries. The master 
builder, who was in charge of all 
the crafts, emerged at the end of 
the 18th century. Inigo Jones 
was trained as a scene-painter, 
Wren as an academic scientist ; 
several leading architects of the 
following century began as build- 
ing craftsmen ; but in the 20th 
century a lengthy period of educa- 
tion became essential for a profes- 
sional architect. 

In Great Britain the profession 
was closed after the passing of the 
Architects’ Registration Act, 1931, 
by which the right to practise is 
restricted to persons who have 
been registered by the architects’ 
registration council. The leading 
professional body is the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
Ccmsult The Architect in Historj", 
M. S. Briggs, 1927. 

Architects, Royal Institute 
OF British. Chief architectural 
society of Great Britain and N. 
Ireland. It w'as founded in 1834 
as the Institute of British Archi- 
tects and granted a royal charter 
by William IV in 1837. In 1846 
Queen Victoria instituted the 
royal gold medal for architecture, 
and in 1866 commanded that the 
prefix royal should be incor- 
porated in the title of the institute. 
In 1882 compulsory examination 
was established for entry to the 
associate class of membership. 
The constitution provides for a 
president and a council on which 
the three classes of membership, 
fellows, associates, and licentiates, 
are represented. In 1955 there 
w'ere 16,000 members and 5,000 
students. The institute is a 
federation of architectural bodies 
covering the whole of the British 
Commonwealth and has 98 allied 
societies, chapters, and branches. 
Its library, the largest archi- 
tectural library in Europe, con- 
tains many valuable books and 
drawings. Its offices, designed 
by G. G. Wornum (b. 1888) and 
built in 1934, are at 66, Portland 
Place, London, W.l. 




Architecture, l^iree Biitish buildings constructed during 1929-J® : Top. 
De la Wart Pasilion, Bexhill, 1938. Centre, Peter Jones's department 
store, Sloane Square, London, S.W.1, 1934-38. Bottom, London Transport 
offices and St. James's Park Static]^ 55, Broadway, London, S.W.l, 1929. 

See article in pp. 546 et mi. 
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This article traces the u'liolc development of the art and science of building from pte-histcry to the zoth 
century. It is supplemented by subsidiary articles, c.tt. Gothic, Malwmedan, Renaissance, Rciccn, etc.; 

Anil, Cathedral, House, Onlcr ; Wren, and other tzreai archittet'^ ; Toicn Planning, etc. 

Architecture has been detiiied jainiitiv'e peoples ; also, in com- amazing skill. Enormous cylin- 
as the art or science of construct- paratively recent times, the mono- drical columns or square piers 
ing buildings for human use ; tonous rows of cottages erected in carried huge stone lintels and 
occasionally regarded merely as many British towns after the beams. Even the flat roofs were 
a fine art but that definition Industrial Revolution. For other formefl of immense stone s]ab.s 
is not altogether satisfactory. Sir reasons, great stone circles like resting on the stone beams. This 
Henry Wotton, in his little book Stonehenge and earthworks like method of building is cfdled 
on architecture published in 1624, IMaiden Castle must be excluded ; trabeated construction (Lat. irahs, 
wrote that “ well building hath while many authorities hesitate a beam) ; and it was' followed in 
three conditions : commodity, to classify the pyramids of Egypt later years by the Greeks. 8ome 
firmness, and delight,^’ Con- as works of architecture, though of the larger temples had aisles, 
struction and planning may both here there is room for argument, and their interiors were lit by a 
be efficient, but something else is clerestory -with windows in the 

needed to make any building into Roman Conqiuest of Britain wall aboye the range of columns 

a work of architecture. To ensure In Britain, as elsewhere in west- or piers separating the aisle from 
that, his third condition, the ern Europe, the story of arehi- the main body of the temple. But 
appeal to the eye, must also be lecture does not really begin until windows were seldom used in 
fulfilled. Conversely, architecture, the Roman conquest (1st century Egypt, the glare of the .sun being 
as an art, unHke painting and a.d.) ; but in some Mediterranean so intense that dark interiors were 
sculpture which appeal only to the countries it starts more than welcome for reasons of comfort, 
eye, must satisfy practical utili- 3,000 years ago, and in ceitain apart from any atmosphere of 
tarian requirements ; and it is lands of the East 5,000 or even mystery that they may have 
certainly not true, as the famous 6,000 years ago. The oldest created in the tempies. 
architect Sir Gilbert Scott rashly buildings wffiich properly merit 

asserted in the mid- 19th century, the name of architecture are Dwelling Houses of Ancient Egypt 

that “ architecture, as distin- found in the Nile vaUey of Egypt, Of ancient Egyqitian dwelling- 

gUJshed from mere building, is the in the Euphrates find Tigris valleys houses, few if any remain. The 
decoration of construction.” of Mesopotamia (modern Iraq), homes of most of the people were 

" ' and in the Indus valley of India — mere mud huts, and even the 

' Applied Decoration Unnecessary ^|ihe three great “riverine dviliza- better-class dwellings were of mud- 
’Many v’cry plain and simple ■'^ions.” brick, plastered over. A model of 

buildings, old or new, may justly Ancient Egypt. Because the a t^^qiieal upper-class house from 
be regarded as good architecture ancient Egyptians finnly believed Tell el-Amarna (illustrated under 
although they lack any carved in a future life (<see Egypt, Ancient) Egypt, Ancient, in p. 2961) has an 
or painted ornament ; and the con- and regarded their earthly life as open courtyard round which were 
ditions of austerity that existed relatively unimportant, most of grouped a few rooms. At Kahun, 
after the Second Great War did not their surviving buildings are tern- a “ model village ” was discovered, 
prevent the erection of much fine pies and pyramids and tombs of with some 300 small houses for 
architecture which had to rely other types, a pyramid being workmen engaged on erecting a 
on good proportion, imaginative a specially magnificent type of neighbouring pyTamid c. 2500 n.c. 
grouping, and a tasteful choice tomb, usually I'or a royal per- There were also larger houses for 
of colours rather than on applied sonage. Egyptian chronology foremen and the chief officials, 
decoration. is reckoned by the dynasties of its The village was planned in squares 

The distinction between archi- kings, the first dynasty beginning like a chessboard and covered 
tecture and building on the one about 3200 B.C., or even earlier about 20 acres, 
hand, and certain works of ci\fil according to some scholars, and the Mesopotamia. The story of 
engineering (such as bridges) on last(theXXXth)endingin332B.c., architecture in Mesopotamia begins 
the other, is not veiy clear. A when Alexander the Great con- some 4,000 years ago during the 
“ building ” need not be a roofed quered the country and founded time of the Babylonian Empire, 
structure, otherwise certain works the city of Alexandria. After his which was followed by the As- 
of architecture, such as the Marble death came a succession of 16 Syrian Empire, c. 1380 b.c., the 
Arch in London and the Arc de kings, all bearing the name of Persian Empire in 538 b.c., and 
Trionjphe in Paris, would be Ptolemy ; and in 30 b.c. Egypt the Greek Seleucid kings in 331 
excluded ; and railway stations became a province of the Roman b.c. In the flat Mesopotamian 
may be regarded as a combination . Empire. All through those 3,000 plain, the normal material, even 
of architecture and engineering, '^years the characteristics of Egypt- for large structures, was brick, 
Many of the most beautiful bridges ian architecture remained fairly although stone was obtained from 
have been designed by architects ; constant in its more monumental the surrounding hills for build- 
bat in this Encyelop^a they are buildings. The principle of the ing some of the later monuments, 
treated under the heading Bridge, arch • was understood, but arches Glazed and coloured terracotta 
Some buildings are so rudiment- were hardly ever used ; and then was mu ch used for decorative 
kty that they ^n hardly be called only in primitive form. features. The chief surviving 

architecture,” .no skill being The temples were massively ruins are of royal palaces, toweis, 
required in their design or con- constructed of heavy blocks of and temples. The “ Tower of 
struQtion. Examples are the wig- stone, often of granite, which were Babel ” is now recognized as 
warns, shacks, and huts used by worked and transported with an historical fact. During the 
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Assyrian ' period, semicircular 
arches came into common use, but 
the architecture of Mesopotamia 
continued to be mainlj' trabeated, 
though in some of the Persian pal- 
aces the columns, supporting the 
flat roofs of timber covered with 
mud, became much more slender 
and graceful than anything found 
in ancient Egypt. 

Crete and Mycenae 

Another area where primitive 
architecture came into being about 
4,01K) years ago wms around the 
eastern Mediterranean, especially 
Crete with its great royal palace at 
Cuossus ; and Mycenae on the 
mainland of Greece. Here the sur- 
viving buildings are of stone, and 
one large circular tomb at Mycenae, 
oO ft. in diameter, is roofed like a 
dome but each course of stone is 
horizontal and slightly overhangs 
the one beneath, which is not 
proper domical construction. 

Origins of European Archi- 
tecture. All subsequent Euro- 
pean architecture had its origin in 
these three early centres of civil- 
ization — Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and the Aegean — and the archi- 
tecture of “ Hellenic Gi'cece con- 
stituted its first phase, lasting 
from c. 700 b.c. to 146 b.c., when 
Greece became part of the Roman 
Empire. Thereafter, for several 
centuries, the architecture pro- 
duced under Greek influence 
though under Roman auspices is 
called Hellenistic or Greco- Roman. 
The preceding (Hellenic) architec- 
ture was not derived solely or 
directly from Crete and Mycenae : 
Egypt played some part, though 
perhaps indirectly through Crete, 
The Greeks developed the clumsy 
trabeated construction of the 
Egyptian temples into that refined 
style which formed the basis of all 
later European architecture. Tt 
was deliberately revived in Eng- 
land and Germany early in the 
19th century, so that in London, 
Edinburgh, Berlin, and Munich 
there are buildings copied, more or 
less, from Athenian masterpieces 
of the 5th century b.c. 

Although many of the Greeks 
lived in handsome houses, the bulk 
of the population inhabited rude 
huts, and in the towns the streets 
were narrow, crowded, aud un- 
jiaved ; but the temples were finely 
designed. It is especially in them 
that the merits of Greek architec- 
ture are to be found. They had 
low-pitched roofs covered with 
tiles of marble or terra-cotta, rest- 
ing on stone or marble beams sup- 
ported on walls surrounded hy 
colonnades. The chief temples 


{e.g. the famous Parthenon at 
Athens) were of marble through- 
out. As the Greek architects gained 
confidence and skill in crafts- 
manship, they also developed a 
keen and subtle aesthetic sense, so 
that the design of these simple 
elements — columns and beams — 
reached a point of excellence in the 
so-called Golden Age (5th eentury 
B.c.) that has never been surpassed. 

In later years, the Romans codi- 
fied the rules of Greek design into a 
series of architectural “orders" stih 
regarded as so important that they 
form part of the syllabus for train- 
ing architectural students today. 
While Athens contains the finest 
Greek buildings, others are to he 
found in the lands colonised by the 
Greeks ; Sicily, southern Italy, and 
the west coast of Asia Minor. 

Rome, supposed to have been 
founded in 753 b.c., was for many 
centuries an insignificant village. 
Buildings of importance began to 
appear a little before 100 b.c. The 
surviving remnants of buildings in 
central Italy older than that date 
are called Etruscan, because the 
district was occupied by Etruscan 
tribes, including the Romans 
themselves {see Etruria). So little 
of their work survives that its 
character can be recalled only 
from literary sources. The chief 
buildings were small temples with 
low-pitched roofs projecting boldly 
at the eaves, but without sur- 
rounding colonnades. 

Roman Survivals 

Of Roman architecture, on the 
other hand, a great deal is known. 
The finest and largest buildings 
were in Rome itself and were 
erected during the lst-4th cen- 
turies A.D. In A.D. 330, the em- 
peror Constantine transferred the 
capital of the Empire from Rome 
to Constantinople (previously call- 
ed Byzantium), and thereafter 
very little building of note was 
achieved in Rome. But the main 
provincial cities all over the vast 
Empire contained Roman archi- 
tecture of a less magnificent tjqie ; 
and even in remote Britain there 
were some fine examples, now in 
ruins or destroyed. 

The chief buildings in Rome were 
public baths {tkerfnm)^ theatres, 
amphitheatres, temples, trium- 
phal arches, and imperial palaces. 
A new type of building was the 
basilica, originally a public mat- 
ing hall often us^ as a court of 
justice or an exchange, which 
came to form the model for Cliris- 
tian churches. 

In the crowded streets of Rome 
and its neighbouring port of Ostia, 


land was so valuable that blocks 
of flats or apartment -houses came 
to be erected, several storeys high, 
with shops on the ground-floor. 
Elsewhere, the larger houses con- 
sisted of rooms grouped round an 
open courtyard. At TeniJamium 
(near modem St. Albans) several 
such town-houses have been ex- 
cavated, revealing thrir mosaic 
pavements, their central heating 
by hot-air flues in walls and from a 
furnace in a basement, and their 
bathrooms. The numerous Roman 
"■ villas ” in England were large 
establishments carrving on farm- 
ing on a substantial scale, and 
were similarly provided with 
mosaic floors, central healing, anil 
baths. 

Roman Manna! on Axcliitectme 
The Romans excelled as prac- 
tical engineers rather than us 
artists, and borrowed much cd' 
tlieir architectural knowledge from 
Greece. The manual on architec- 
ture written in the 1st century B.c, 
by the Roman architect Vitruvius 
PoUio shows how closely he had 
studied Greek buildings and how 
completely he relied upon Greek 
precedent. The Romans borrowed 
the whole system of trabeated con- 
struction from the Greeks, but 
introduced arches, vaulting, and 
domes— using those elements in 
the construction of buildings, and 
the Greek orders of columns and 
beams for their decoration, as in 
the Colosseum or Flavin Amphi- 
theatre. In their temples they 
seldom used arches, vaults, or 
domes. 

Another important innovation 
of the Romans wm concrete, 
which became one of their fav- 
ourite building materials and 
made possible the construction of 
great vaults and domes. The char- 
acteristic features of Roman archi- 
tecture are solidity and the use of 
the semicircular arch. 

Post-Roman Development. 
Whereas Renaissance architec- 
ture strictly means the revival or 
re-birth of Roman architecture in 
the 16th-18th centuries, the term 
Romanesque architecture means 
the normal development of archi- 
tecture in western Europe from the 
fall of Rome in the fith century a.b. 
to the introduction of Gothic 
architecture at the end of the 12th 
century. This was a period of great 
religious activity, eapemafly by the 
monastic orders, so that a high 
proportion of the surviving Rom- 
anesque buddings are churches 
and monasteries. Much of the 
earlier part of the period, afttT the 
fall of Rome and before this great 
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monastic movement, was disturb- 
ed, lienee its name of the Dark 
Ages ; and of the few buildings 
remaining in western Europe from 
the years a.d. c. 500-c. 1000,. nearly 
all are churches. 

The old-fashioned terms Saxon 
and Norman are often used for 
English Komanesque buildings, 
erected before and after the Nor- 
man Conquest in 1066 respectively, 
while Romanesque churches in 
Italy are sometimes called Early 
Christian or Lombard. Roman- 
esque architecture is specially char- 
acterised hv its invariable use nf 
round arches. Hardly any dwell- 
ing-houses, large or small, have 
survived, the so-called Jews’ 
Houses at Lincoln and Bury vSt. 
Edmunds being very rare examples. 
Nearly all the people lived in 
ramshackle huts of timber or of 
wattle -and-daub. 

The Byzantine Development 

Abreast of the Romanesque 
period in western Europe, archi- 
tecture in eastern Europe assumed 
a somewhat different form and is 
called Bvzantine from the earlier 
name, Byzantium, of Constan- 
tinople. Byzantine architecture 
retained many Roman features, 
such as semicircular arches and 
the orders ; but much of its vaulted 
and domed construction was de- 
rived from Mesopotamia and 
Persia. It spread from Constan- 
tinople into JSyria, also into Italy 
at Venice and Ravenna, and later 
became the model for Russian 
church architecture. 8. Mark’s, 
at Venice, is an llth-eenturv 
example ; the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster is a 
20th-century version of Byzantine 
architecture. 

Mesopotamia was ruled, during 
A.D. 226-641, by the Sassanid 
kings whose vast brick palaces 
contained remarkable vaults and 
domes. In 641 it w'as conquered 
by the Arab hosts of Islam who 
quickly spread from Persia along 
south of the Mediterranean to Gib- 
raltar. The earlier buildings of 
these Arab warriors were chiefly 
designed for them by Byzantine or 
Sassanid architects, but in course 
of time the Muslims evolved a dis- 
tinctive style for themselves. ^*ong 
before the introduction bi the 
pointed arch into Europe led to 
the great change from Romanesque 
to Gothic, they had been building 
rows of tall pointed arches of brick, 
notably in the great mosque of Ibii 
Tulun at Cairo, a.d. 876-879. The 
principle of the pointed arch had 
been known many centuries earlier 
in the East ; but its use on any 


substantial scale seems to have 
been a Muslim innovation, and its 
introduction into west European 
architecture at the end of the 12th 
century is only one of many archi- 
tectural changes that may have 
been due to the campaigns of 
French and British Crusaders in 
Egypt and Palestine. 

The ‘‘ Gothic Period. The 
inaccurate term Gothic is really a 
nickname. It was coined in the 
17th century, when everything 
Roman was fashionable and every- 
thing medieval was out of fashion, 
to describe a style of architecture 
which men considered barbarous. 
It was attributed to the savage 
Goths who were supposed to have 
destroyed the ancient buildings of 
Rome in the 5th century. Li fact, 
few of those buildings were des- 
troyed bv the Goths, who were too 
much occupied with fighting to do 
more than steal portable loot ; 
rather they fell into decay through 
neglect. Moreover the Goths had 
no architecture of their own ; and 
the noble architecture which Wren 
and his fellow-architects nick- 
named Gothic had its beginnings 
some 500 years after the Goths 
sacked Rome. 

Gothic architecture prevailed 
from c. 1190 to c. 1500 in the (then 
Roman Catholic) area of western 
and central Europe made up of 
modem Italy, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Poland, 
Hungary, and Scandinavia — in 
fact, in the same countries where 
Romanesque architecture had 
tiourished. Eastern Europe, under 
the Greek Orthodox or Eastern 
Church, followed the Byzantine 
style ; but as a result of the 
Crusades there are some fine 
Gothic churches in Cyprus. 

Gothic Characteristics 

Everywhere Gothic architecture 
had certain characteristics in com- 
mon ; and followed a more or less 
similar course of development, 
from the massive round-arched 
buildings of the Romanesque 
period to the marvellous structures 
of the early 16th century, e.g. 
Henry VIPs Chapel at West- 
minster and King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, among English ex- 
amples, wfrere an elaborate system 
of slender stone piers and bold 
buttresses carries a thin stone 
vault and allows the greater part 
of the wall-surface to he occupied 
by large stained-glass windows. 
The eiiange began at the end of the 
12th century with the introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, which 
solved many problems of vaulting, 


and pointed arches of various 
types are so much the hallmark 
of Gothic architecture that it has 
sometimes been called the Pointed 
Style. 

Throughout the Gothic period 
the Church was pow^erful, though 
its influence steadily declined as 
the 16th century (and the Re- 
formation) approached ; and near- 
ly all the most important Gothic 
buildings are churches of one kind 
or another — cathedrals, abbeys, 
priories, and collegiate and parish 
churches. 

The same style of building was 
used for the houses of the wealthy 
in all European countries, though 
most of the population lived, as 
they had done throughout the 
Romanesque period, in timber- 
framed houses w'hich have perished 
long ago, or in crazy thatched huts. 

The Renaissance. This steady 
course of development in Europe 
was interrupted by the movement 
called the Renaissance, which 
brought the revival or re -birth of 
Roman architecture in its ancient 
form, very different from the form 
it had assumed in its slow progress 
through the Romanesque and 
Gothic phases. The Renaissance, 
which affected literature and all 
the other arts besides architecture, 
had its birth in Florence early in 
the 15th century, made its influ- 
ence felt in the design of Italian 
buildings a few year's later, and 
reached France and England about 
a century afterwards. 

In Italy, the Gothic fashion had 
never penetrated very deeply, so 
that Italian architects easily re- 
verted to their traditional stvle of 

mi 

design. In France and England, 
on the other hand. Gothic had 
taken a very firm hold, and for a 
long time the new style was con- 
fined to small details of Roman 
ornament applied to essentially 
Gothic buildings. 

English examples arc the terra- 
cotta busts of Roman emperors 
and the carving of the Gothic 
timber roof-trusses, at Hampton 
Court Palace, c. 1520 ; and Henry 
VII’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
1512, the work of an Italian crafts- 
man. These innovations were 
mainly introduced by rich noble- 
men and courtiers desirous of dis- 
playing the latest London fashions, 
and for many years hardly pene- 
trated outside- this restricted circle. 
During the reign of Elizabeth I 
the fashion spread, and Eliza- 
bethan architecture, like the Jaco- 
bean style which followed it/ is a 
curious blend of the Roman orders 
and Roman-style ornament mth 
the native English tradition of 
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de and portico of the Temple of Luxor, Egypt polls, Athens (begun r. 437 b.c.). 5 * Comer of the Parthe* 

: ). 2. Massive monolithic pylon at the Temple non, Athens, with Doric columns arwi entablature ( 447 - 

igypt (257-237 B.C.). 3- Eastern portal of the 431 b.c.L 6. Part of the Colosseum, Rome, showing 

at Persepolis, Persia (c. 460 b,c.)- 4- loaic Tuscan-Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders (begun a.d. 7). 

t the entrance to the Erechtheum in the Aero- 7. Triumphal Arch of ConstantiEe, Rome (2nd cent, a.d.} 

ARCHITECTURE : OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES OF ANCTENT AND CLASSIC BUILDINGS 

















I. Church of S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, early Christian 
basilica. 3. Perigneux Cathedral, example of Byzantine 
architecture, cruciform in plan and roofed with five stone 
domes. 3, Pisa Cathedral, Italian Romanesque. 4 
N. door of the Gothic church of S. Wulfram, Grantham. 


5. Henry VIPs Chapel, Westminster Abbey, late Per- 
pendicular, 6. Flying buttresses and pinnacles of Milan 
Cathedral, consecrated in 1577. 7- Steeple of S. Mary-le- 

Bow, one of Wren’s London churches. 8. S. Marienkirche, 
Miilheim, example of modern ecclesiastical architecture 


STYLES OVER A PERIOD OF NEARLY 1500 YEARS 

Photos 1, W F. Monsell: 2 and 3. E.N.A.: 4 and 5. wai F. Taylor; 6. Donald McLeish 
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I. Interior of the Norman keep at Hedingham Castle, Gate, London ; early iSth cent 6. Facade of Gwyd 

Essex. 2. Stokesay Castle, Shropshire, 13th cent, fortified House, Whitehall, built in 1796- 7 - Park Crescent, Portia 

manor house. 3. Side entrance to Dorney Court, near Place, part of Nash ’'s architectural scheme. 8. House at Stu 

Windsor, example of Tudor domestic architecture. 4. gai t by Le Corbusier. 9. Modern Georgian house by W, 

Coleshill, Berks, 17th cent, country house. 5. Queen Anne’s Palmer Jones. 10. Blocks of working-class hats near Pa 

ARCHITECTURE : HOUSING DEVELOPMENT FROM PRIVATE FORTRESS TO MODERN FLAT 

Photos 1, F. Bond; 2. Bmben Felton; 3 and 6. Hum^hret/ Joel; 4, Country Life’ 5, Langfier: 7 . WhIJ F. TaMlor 
8. Fredk. EtcheJU, 9. cmirtesu of “ Tht iCrctoitect 10, conrtesv of Matthew Bathtm 
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1. Fifteenth century grammar school, Steyning, Sussex. 6. Radcliffe Library, Oxford, probably the finest work of 

2. Tudor Guildhall, King’s L3nan, Norfolk. 3. George Inn, James Gibbs. 7. Royal Courtsof Justice, Strand, built 1874- 
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Inigo Jones and John Webb and finished by Wren, designs). 12. Pithead baths at Lea Green Colliery, Lancs. 
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Architecture. S. Peter’s, Eome, enlmination of Italian 
Renaissance architecture ; dome by Michelangelo, 
colonnade by Bernini 


mnllioned windows, steep 
roofs and gables, and even 
slightly pointed arches — 
all Gothic features. 

Three points deserve 
emphasis here : the in- 
huence of the Church had 
waned since the Reforma- 
tion, and the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries in 
1536-39, so that hardly 
any new churches were 
erected between 1540 and 
1660 ; the larger dwelling- 
hfmses became much more 
civiii/edj spacious, stately, 
and comfort able, with for- 
mal gardens ; and many 
of the smaller houses at 
last began to deserve the 
name of arcliitecture : 
many Elizabethan and 
Jacobean mansions still 
survive in England. 

The Renaissance in 
French architecture started on 
similar lines. The first phase, 
especially under Francis I (1515- 
47), produced some of the most 
picturesque chdtmux in Touraine, 
B.g. Chambord, Chenonceaux, and 
Aiay-le-Rideaii ; also a large part 
of the royal palaces of Fontaine- 
bleau and the Louvre. Steep gables 
and roofs, dormer wundows, and 
bold chimneys were used in con- 
junction with Roman decoration 
and the Roman orders. 

In Germany and the Nether- 
lands', the movement bore fruit 
somewhat later ; those countries 
contam many C[uaint or florid 
to’WTi halls, market -halls, and 
dwelling-houses closely resembling 
the style of English Elizabethan 
and Jacobean buildings. 

This picturesque blend of Gothic 
and Roman features in English 
architecture persisted some years 
after Inigo Jones introduced an- 
other drastic change. The Queen's 
House at Green'W’ich, c, 1617, which 
he designed for James I, still 
more his Banqueting House in 
Whitehall, 1619-22, are com- 
pletely Italian in appearance : 
there is no vestige of Gothic about 
them. He had studied in Italy, 
and had the Roman tradition at 
his fingers’ ends. He was a 
disciple of the Italian architect 
Palladio. His work was continued, 
and his new style followed, by his 
pupil John Webb, at Greenwich 
and elsewhere. 

In France the architect Fran- 
cois Mansart (1598-1666) substi- 
tuted orthodpx Italian or Roman 
design for the more picturesque 
style of the early 16th centurj', 
notably in hia masterpiece, the 
chateau of Maisons near Paris, 


1642-51, in his additions to the 
chateau at Blois, 1635-3S, and in 
the church of Val-de-Giace in 
Paris, 1645-65. 

Baroque and its Influence 

In Continental Europe the first 
half of the 17th centurv saw the 
advent of another phase, Baroque 
architecture, the visible result of 
the vigorous Counter Reformation 
led by the Jesuits. This type of 
architecture was confined mainly 
to the countries of southern and 
central Europe which remained 
faithful to the papacy after the 
Reformation, and to their colonies 
in Central and South America, 
even at Goa in India ; but it left 
its mark on some of the Protestant 
countries, England among them. 
The chief features of Baroque 
architecture are its unconven- 
tionality and its boldness, often 
degenerating into eccentricity and 
vulgarity ; its prodigal use of 
colour, gilding, and riotous statu- 
ary ; its skilful grouping of masses, 
and its brilliant use of vistas and 
landscape possibilities. 

In England its effects are clearly 
to be seen in the works of Hawks- 
moor and Vanbrugh ; also, to a 
less extent, in the buildings of 
Wren, who was senior to them 
both but junior to Inigo Jones. 
Wren’s buildings are more English, 
French, or Dutch than Italian ; 
and, while picturesque and often 
original, thev avoid the excesses 
of some Baroque on the Continent, 
where it continued in vogue during 
the first half of the 18th centhry, 
gradually giving wray to Rococo, 
a more graceful product of France. 

Georgian Architecture. 
Wren’s work was too picturesque 


and informal for some of 
his followers, who reverted 
to the more orthodox rules 
of design observed by 
Palladia, so that their 
work came to be described 
as Palladian although ii 
was built a century or 
more after Palladio's 
death. One of the leading 
exponents of this school 
was the amateur architect 
Lord Burlington. A large 
number of enormous man- 
sions in the Palladian style 
were built in England 

during the reigns of the 
first three Geoiges. 

Such buildings, and 
niaiiv smaller ones, are in- 
eluded in the general term 
Georgian architecture, 
w’hich is usuallv taken to 
include the wmrk of the 
Brothers Adam and the 
later phase called the Regency 

period. In France, the period of 

Wren and his disciples was 
dominated by Louis XIV (1643- 
1715) and his favourite architect 
J. M. Mansart (1646-1798), who 
designed, among a host of great 
buildings, much of the royal palace 
of Versailles, and the fine church 
of the Invahdes in Paris. The 
reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI 
gave names to the lighter style 
that followed. 

Church architecture in England 
began to revive after the Restora- 
tion in 1660, but the churches 
built between that date and c. 
1820 were of a very different type 
from those of the Catholic Middle 
Ages. Not only the famous 50 
City churches designed by Wren 
after the Fire of London in 1666, 
but also those w’hich followed 
during the next century were 
planned as Protestant preaching- 
houses, often furnished with gal- 
leries and embellished with Roman 
columns. The meeting-houses of 
the various Nonconformist bodies 
which had grown up since the 
heginnings of dissent in the days 
of Elizabeth I were similarly 
designed, though on an even more 
austere pattern and without the 
spires which graced most of 
Wren's churches. 

This was the position of archi- 
tecture at the accession of George 
IV, a patron of the arts already 
while he was Prince Regent — 
hence the name Regency Style. 

Greek and Gothic Revivals. 
Then came a profound change in 
the architecture of the XJ.K., of 
other European countries, and of 
the United States of America. 
The delicate and elegant designs 

ICi 
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created by the Brothers Adam had 
followed the Greco-Roman or 
Hellenistic style of Pompeii, but 
British architects who had actually 
studied in Greece now began to 
put the clock further back still, 
and introduced the Greek Revival, 
with the result that imitations of 
the Greek buildings of 5th-Centurv 
Athens began to appear in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Cambridge, 
and elsewhere. The Greek revival 
also had a considerable vogue in 
Berlin and Munich. 

Abreast of this movement, and 
perhaps partly in protest against 
it, arose the Gothic Revival, \vhich 
held the field in the U.K. for 50 
or 60 years. Even in the 18th 
century a few attempts had been 
made to revive Gothic architec- 
ture, notably by Horace Walpole 
in his villa at Strawberry Hill, 
1747-97, but not until the r6ign 
of Wnlliam IV did this movement 
attain importance. It then be- 
came fashionable to design most 
churches in what was, at first, a 
very feeble imitation of Gothic 
architecture ; and after the houses 
of parliament were burnt down in 
1834, it was decided that thev 
must be rebuilt in the Gothic style, 
with the result that may be seen 
today ; the architect was Sir 
Charles Barry (1795-1860). Gothic 
architecture now became custom- 
ary for churches everywhere, even 
for Nonconformist chapels, and 
during the middle years of 
Victoria’s reign was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted for public buildings, 
too : e.g. St. Pancras station, 
1865-71 ; Glasgow University, 
1860-70 ; Leeds infirmary, 1863 ; 
Manchester town hall, 1868-77 ; 
and the Royal Courts of Justice, 
Strand, London (1874-82). Ex- 
amples of the Gothic Revival are 
also to be found in Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, and 
India, but nowhere are they so 
numerous or important as in the 
U.K. 

Gothic architecture was no 
doubt appropriate enough for the 
Roman Catholic ritual of the 
Middle Ages, even for the Anglican 
Church in the 19th century, but 
was certainly not suitable, on 
practical grounds, for a railway- 
station, a hospital, or a town hall. 
With its elaborate carving and 
its traceried windows, it was 
equally inappropriate for modern 
dwelling-houses ; and before the 
end of the century architects were 
beginning to feel misgivings on this 
score. Some of them, still obsessed 
by the idea of copying historical 
styles, reverted to Elizabethan ” 



ARCHITECTITRE : THE MAIN HISTORIC STYLES AND PERIODS 


Style, Date, axd 
SrBprvisioys 

Greek 

7th century e.c, to 
Srd century a.d. 
Arc/mfc Period, lasting 
to the l)th century B.c. 
The Golden Age, oth to 
4th centuries B.C. 
Hellenistic Period, 4th 
century B.C. to 3rtZ 
century A.I). 

Rom AX 

2nd century B.c. to 
4th century A.l>. 


Byzantine 
4th to 12 th -centuries 


ROMANESQtTE 

9th to i:ith centuries, 
including 

Norman, llth to I2th 
centuries 


GoTinc 

llth to 15th centuries, 
in Western Europe, 
including 

English Gothic : (1) 

Early English {IMh 
century), (2) Decorated 
(14th century), (3) 
Perpendicular (I5th 
century) 


Renaissance 
15th to 18th centuries 
Italian Renaissance 
French Renaissance 
(Neo-Classic) 

English Renaissance: (1) 
Tudor (IQith century), 
(2) Jacobean (I7th 
century), (3) Georgian 
(I8th century) 


I Principal Features 

Principal materials : Wood, clay, stucco, and stone 
The basis of Greek architecture was lintel and post 
construction, the use of the arch being almost un- 
known!. The column and capital were of three kinds 
kno\ra as the orders : Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian' 
The Corinthian was developed, to the exclusion of the 
others, during the third (Hellenistic) period. The 
greatest period of Greek architecture was the 5th 
century B,c., during which the Parthenon was built 

Roman architecture took from the Greeks their three 
orders : Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, and added a 
fourth (Composite) order of its owm. From the Etrus- 
cans it borrowed the arch and vault, and these were 
developed into the outstanding features of the Roman 
style. Massiveness and solidity were characteristic of 
their buildings, which consisted of temples, baths 
aqueducts, theatres, etc. The finest monuments, e.g\ 
the Pantheon and Colosseum, were erected during 
the Imperial regime. Traces of public buildings and 
villas may be found wherever the Roman power 
penetrated. Concrete was much used 

The great feature of Byzantine building is the dome, 
more particularly the dome fitted on to square or 
octagonal apartments, by means of pendentives. By 
means of the “ cushion ” capital, they were also the 
first builders to “ spring ” the arch direct from the 
summit of the column without the use of an inter- 
vening entablature. Brick is the principal material in 
Byzantine building. The mo.st notable moimnient of 
the style is the mosque (originally the church of 
S. Sophia) at Istanbul (Byzantium), completed a.d. 
537. S. Mark’s, Venice, is a typical example of 
Italian 11th-century Byzantine 

Romanesque is really the counterpart in north and 
west Europe of the Byzantine style, and it developed 
chiefiy in response to the needs of religious ritual. 
The cushion capital and the barrel vault are both 
characteristic of Romanesque, as of Byzantine, and 
similarly the apse (see Ulus. p. 509) is' a prominent 
feature of the Romanesque church. Examples : 
Pisa Cathedral ; 8. Zeno Maggiore, Verona ; S. 

Trophime, Arles ; S. John’s Chapel, Tower ot 
London ; most of Durham Cathedral 

The distinguishing feature is the pointed arch, as op- 
posed to the round arch. Windows are filled with 
tracery work, the massive piers of Norman architec- 
ture give place to clusters of columns, and capitals 
are rounded. Verticality i.s the principle underlying 
Gothic architecture, and the walls and towers of 
Gothic cathedrals rise to a great height, the buttress 
usually being used as a support, bitoa Cathedral is 
a fine example of Italian Gothic, and in France, 
Chartres Cathedial (early 13th century) represents 
the style at its most magnificent. In English Gothic, 
the extensive use of ornament was developed during 
the Decorated and Perpendicular periods. Examples 
are to be found in the great cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churches such as Canterbury, York, Worcester, 
Salisbury, Westminster Abbey, etc., as well as 
many beautiful old parish churches 

A reversion to the classic principles, modified by the 
> general humanistic influences of the time. Fine plan- 
ning, proportion, and scale were aimed at, and orua- 
! ment selected with discrimination. Wren drew his 
inspiration for his Renaissance masterpiece, S. Paul’s 
) Cathedral, London, from S. Peter’s, Rome. In 

, English Renaissance a combination of brick and stone 

i was used, e.g. at Hampton Court. A monumental 
i instance of the late Renaissance style applied to 
domestic building is Vanbrugh’s grandiose Blenheim 
Palace 


Oriental 

6th century B.C. to 
ISth century A.D. 
Mahomedan Architecture, 
7th to llth centuries 
A-D. (Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Asia Minor, North 
Africa, Sidly, Spain, 
Turkey, India) 
Buddhist Architecture, 
(5th century B.C. to 7th 
century a.d. (India) 


Assumed a great number of local characteristics, dilTer- 
ing according to diversities of climate and material. 
The dome, horseshoe arch, and minaret are out- 
standing features. Construction is mainly light and 
flimsy compared with we.steni architecture. Orna- 
mentation is generally very rich and, partieiilaxly as 
regards Indian varieties, fantastic. Colour is freely 
used. Good examples are innumerable ; but the 
rich decoration cLaracteristic of the Moorish style 
is probably seen at its best in the Alhambra, Granada; 
while the beautiful proportions and symmetry of the 
Taj Mahal, near Agra, reveal the underlying kinship o| 
all great design, in whatever style' it may be expressed 
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for houses, while retaining Gothic 
for churches. Their leader in 
the U.K. was Norman Shaw 
(1831-1912) whose lay-out of 
Bedford Park near London, 1878, 
as an early “ garden, suburb ” 
showed a move in a new and wel- 
come direction. 

Twentieth Centuey Develop- 
ment. With the dawn of the 20th 
century British pride and pros- 
perity reached its peak, marked 
by such imposing or ostentatious 
buildings, all more or less in the 
Renaissance style, as the Queen 
Victoria memorials in London, 

1911- 13, and Calcutta, 1906—21 ; 
the Port of London Authority 
building, 1912 ; County Hall, 

1912- 22 ; the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 1909 ; and the magnifi- 
cent group of civic buildings at 
Cardiff, 1899-1906. 

At the same time a very different 
tendency was at work : towards a 
simpler type of domestic archi- 
tecture, essentially rustic and 
English in character, which, while 
often assuming a rather precious 
“ old-world ” appearance, was at 
least sensible and not a mere copy 
of obsolete models. Prominent 
in this field was C. E. A. Voysey 
(1857-1941), whose name soon 
spread all over Europe, although 
he designed no great public build- 
ing or imposing church or cathe- 
dral. The foundation of the 
new or revived art of town- 
planning had been laid at Port 
Sunlight, 1888, and Bourn ville, 
1890. Later, Ebenezer Howard 
(1850-1928) and Raymond Unwin 
(1863-1940) established the first 
“ garden city ” at Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, in 1903. This was 
followed hy the Hampstead garden 
suburb in 1907 and by Welwyn 
garden city in 1920. Revived 
Gothic was not yet entirely dis- 
carded for churches, and was 
chosen for the great new Anglican 
cathedral at Liverpool ; a variant 
of Roman Renaissance was pre- 
ferred for the large new Roman 
Catholic cathedral in the same city. 

The “Modem” Movement 

Meanwhile new ideas were begin - 
ning to permeate the architecture 
of Continental Europe during the 
early years of the 20th century. 
The chief pioneers of this so-called 
“ modem ” movement were Henri 
van de Velde (b. 1863) and Peter 
Behrens (1868-1940) in Germany ; 
Otto Wagner (1841-1918) and 
Adolf Loos (1870-1933) in Austria ; 
and H. P. Berlage (1856-1934) in 
the Netherlands. In general, the 
work of all these men was simple, 
free from imitation of historical 


styles, and reasonably expressive 
of function and structure. 

The First Great War interrupted 
all these developments in 1914, 
and at its close an impoverished 
U.K. set to work to re-house its 
returning soldiers. For that pur- 
pose, and also to remove the scan- 
dal of the slums about which the 
national conscience was becoming 
uneasy, new suburbs were laid out 
all over Great Britain on garden - 
city lines, with mainly semi- 
detached houses sprawling over 
the countryside. These houses 
were simple enough, owing to 
scarcity of labour and materials. 
The need for economy extended to 
public buildings, so that the his- 
torical styles came to be almost 
completely discarded. 

First “ Skyscraper ” 

Tall office -buildings and fac- 
tories of iron -framed construction 
had come into general use half-a- 
century earlier (especially in the 
U.S.A., where the first ‘‘ sky- 
scraper ” had been erected in 
Chicago 1887-88), and had already 
been superseded by steel framing 
before 1900. About that date, 
ferro-concrete or reinforced con- 
crete had been invented in France, 
but was not introduced into the 
U.K. on any large scale before 
1920. With it came the flat roof, 
and a great increase of glazed 
window-area, a fashion that gradu- 
ally spread to dwelling-houses. 

The Second Great War caused 
another change in architectural 
development. The nations were 
poor, immense destruction had 
been wrought by bombing, and 
shortage of labour and materials 
was desperate. Partly as a result 
of these limiting conditions, partly 
in consequence of a subtle change 
in architectural taste, austerity 
became the watchword of the day, 
and buildings of all t3:q)es became 
progressively starker. 

There was a great increase in the 
use of synthetic materials to com- 
bat shortage of bricks and timber. 
In order to reduce delays due to 
bad weather and other difficulties 
on building sites, extensive re- 
course was had to prefahrication, 
i.e. the manufacture in factories of 
aU possible components of buildings 
of all types, including dwelling- 
houses, To facilitate this process, 
the standardisation of all such com- 
ponents was systematically under- 
taken. 

The result of these various post- 
war expedients was a new, ex- 
tremely austere architecture, of a 
cosmopolitan or international 
common to all civilized countries. 


Strange and forbidding as it 
appeared to the eyes of many 
older people accustomed to tradi- 
tional forms of building, it was not 
without manv merits of its own. 

British architecture ceased to 
display national characteristics 
and came to resemble closely the 
architecture of other countries 
because foreign infliienees were 
once more at work. About 19C«}, 
the eyes of British architects were 
turning cautiously towards Vienna; 
during 1920-25 or so they looked 
enviously on the rapid progress 
made in housing and other build- 
ing in the Netherlands, which 
had remained neutral during the 
First Great War. 

After a brief flirtation with 
Scandinavia, still conducted spas- 
modically, interest shifted to 
France, where wonderful things 
were being done with reinforced 
concrete, and where the Swiss 
architect Le Corbusier (b, 1887) 
was preaching a new gospel of 
“ functionalism ” ; also to Ger- 
many, where Walter Gropius 
(b. 1*883) had founded his Bauhaus 
in 1918. 

The outbreak of the Second 
Great War, and the political per- 
secution immediately preceding it, 
drove Gropius and most of his 
brilliant disciples and colleagues 
to America, where they remained, 
and Miere their influence upon 
contemporary architecture con- 
tinued to he profound, though 
Frank Lloyd Wright (b. 1869) 
among American-bom architects 
was equally influential. He intro- 
duced not only much originality 
into American architecture, but 
also reinforced concrete into im- 
portant buildings in Japan. 

Bihliogruphy. The Architect in 
History, M. S. Briggs, 1927 ; 
Towards a New Architecture, Le 
Corbusier, Eng. trans., 1927 ; 
Short Critical History of Architec- 
ture, H. H. Statham, 1927 ; 
GlcBsary of Architecture, T. D. 
Atkinson, 1928; Short Dictionary 
of Architecture, D. War© and B. 
Beatty, 1944; Outline of English 
Architecture, A. H. Gardner, 1946 ; 
Architecture, M. _S. Briggs, 1947; 
History of Religious Architecture, 

E. A. Short, 1951 ; Outline of 
European Architecture, N. Pevsner, 
new ed., 1951 ; A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative 
Method, Sir Banister Fletcher, 
16th ed., 1954 ; Dictionary of 
Architecture and Architects, M. S. 
Briggs, 1954 ; The Pleasures of 
Archit^ture, A. Williams-Ellis and 
Clough Williams-Ellis, new ed., 
1954 ; Architecture of England, 

F. Gibbard, 2nd ed., 1954 ; History 
of Architectural Development, F. 
M. Simpson, vol. 2, 1955, vol. 1, 
1956. 
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Architrave. A. As the lowest memler of the eatabla- 
ture on a classical column. B. As a frame round a 

doorway 


Architrave (Gr. archi-, chief ; 

Latin tmbs, beam ). Term in classi- 
cal architecture. The architrave is 
the lowest member of an entabla- 
ture, i.e. the stone beam carried bv 
the capital of the column and sup- 
porting the frieze above it. It is 
essentially a feature of lintel and 
post construction, and disappears jurisdiction 


the term being 
s Li 1) s e q u e n 1 1 y 
limited to ten 
years and even- 
tually, when a 
board of nine was 
instituted, 6S3 
B.C., to one. The 
manner of their 
election varied 
from time to time 
— by the Areo- 
pagus, by the 
eeclesia, by lot. 
As the powers of 
the de nocracy 
increased, the 
functions of the 
arc-lion became mainly judicial and 
religious. The chief officer was 
called simply archon ; the title 
ejjonymos, often attached to him, 
does not mean that the year of his 
office was named after him, hut 
that his name headed all the official 
lists and documents. He exercised 

matters atfecl ing 


in 


with the rest of the entablature 
from the matured styles of arch 
construction wherein the arch 
springs direct from the capital. 

In modern building an archi- 


family rights and guardianship, 
and arranged the feasts of Thar- 
gelia and Greater Dionysia. 

The archon Basileus (king), who 
succeeded to the priestly func- 


trave is a plain or moulded strip tions of the kings, supervised the 


around a door or window opening 
which covers the joint between 
plaster and woodwork. 

Archi volt (Ital. archivolto). In 
Roman and medieval architecture, 
a term applied to an architrave 
which is carried round a curved 


Eleusinian mysteries and various 
sacrificial rites. The archon Pole- 
marchos (war chief ) was originally 
head of the war office, but his 
functions were subsequently re- 
stricted, chiefly to arrangements 
in connexion with the burial of 


EXTRAD05 


Opening. The archi volt’s develop- fallen w’arriors and the status of 
ment followed that of the semi- foreigners and resident aliens, 
circular arch^ and in Romanesque, The remaining six archons, call- 
Gothic, Mahomedan, and Renais- ed Thesmothetae (lawgivers), 
sance architecture great attention saw that the law was properly 
was paid to the decoration of this administered. Even after Greece 

had lost her 
political indepen- 
dence the office 
of archon was 
highly esteemed, 
and Roman em- 
perors did not 
disdain to hold it. 
It disappeared in 
the reign of Theo- 
dosius II, 408- 
450. 

Archpriest OR 

Archpresbyter 
(Gr. archi-, <‘hief ; 
presbyteros, e I d- 
er). Title given in 
the4th century to 

member with carved or plain the principal, usually the senior, 
mouldings and contrasted colours, priest of a diocese. In a cathedral 
Archon (Gr., ruler). Name of he acted as the bishop’s represen- 
the chief magistrate in towns of tative ; in rural districts his rela- 
ancient Gi*eece, especially of the tions to the local clergy w'ere the 
nine chief magistrates of Athens, same as those of a catlmdial arch- 
VVhen the kingship was abolished, priest to the other cathedral 
one archon was appointed for life clergy. In time the cathedral arch- 
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Archivolt. A diagram illustrating fciie relationship of the 
archivolt to the other parts of an arch. The parts 
marked V are called voussoirs 


priest l.ecaine the dean, the rural 
archpriest th.e rural dean. Their 
privileges were often usurped bv 
laymen. In England, between 
1598 and 16:>3, archpriests ap- 
pointed b\ the pope had jurisdic- 
tion over the Roman Latholic 
clergy; in 1623 they were .super- 
seded by a vicar-apostolic. 

Arcing Horns. Protective de- 
vices fitted to the insulators sup- 
porting high voltage transmission 
lines. Under fault conditions high 
voltage surges occur on trans- 
mi.ssion lines, which cause hreak- 
dovm along the surface of the in- 
sulators, and may permanently 
damage them. The discharge can 
he diverted by fitting two rods 
(the arcing horns), one to each end 
of the insulator, so that the dis- 
charge path is between them rather 
than along the insulators. 

Arcis-sur-Aube. Towm of 
France, in the dept, of Aube. On 
the river Aube, 16 m. N.N.E. of 
Troyes, it manufactures hosierj\ 
Danton was lorn here. On March 
20-21, 1814, Napoleon with 23,000 
men fought against 90,000 Aus- 



Arc Lamp. Carbon lamp used in a 
cinema projector 

Irians until dawn, and then had to 
heat a retreat, first lighting a fire, 
however, that burnt a third of the 
town ; the allied forces then 
marched on Paris. Ai’cis-sur-Aube 
was much damaged in the Second 
Great War. Pop. (1954) 2,617. 

Arc Lamp. Lamp in which the 
source of light is a luminous electric 
arc. Before the manufacture of in- 
candescent filament lamps of high 
candle power, arc lamps were ex- 
tensively used for street lighting. 
Later uses were for searchlights, 
cinema projectors, and spotlights in 
theatres (sometimes called limes), 
and in the treatment of disease. 

Areola. 8rQall town of Italy in 
tl e province of Spezia, It lies 
close to the Gulf of Bpezia, about 
2^ m. S. ot Vezzano, and is famous 
for its wines. Pop, (1951) 7,868. 

The little town of Arcole (v.i.), in 
V^erona prov., 16 m. E.S.E. of 











Arcole. The fisjht at the bridge of Aicole, November 17, 1796, from an. old engraving : Napoleon Bonaparte seized a 
standard and led his men in a charge through a hail of bnUets, driving the Austrian defenders from the bridge 


Verona city, is sometimes called 
Areola. Pop. (1951) 4,150. 

Arcole, Battle of. Indecisive 
victory of Napoleon Bonaparte 
over tlic Austrians, Nov. 15-17, 
1795. Arcole lies on the Alpone, 
a tributary of the Adige, about 
16 m. E-S.E. of Verona. To relieve 
Mantua, besieged by the French, 
Alvinczy with a new Austrian 
army about 29,(X)0 strong was sent 
into Italy, It was to unite at 
Verona with another army of 
18,000 men, then in Tirol. Bona- 
parte had about 43,000, but some 
were stationed to check the ad- 
vance, others to invest Mantua, 
and only about 18,000 were avail- 
able for any new movement. On 
Nov. 14 Bonaparte, fearing the loss 
of Italy, crossed the Adige to work 
round the rear of Alvinczv’s 
forces, and attacked before these 
could effect a junction with the 
other Austrian army. Two days 
passed in indecisive encounters, 
but in a new attack on the 17th 
the French drove the defenders of 
the bridge of Arcole across the 
Alpone and out of the town. The 
Austrians slowly gave ground and 
fell back to San Bonifacio. 

Arcos de la Frontera. Town 
of Spain, in Cadiz province. It 
stands on a rocky bluff beside the 
Guadalete, 19 m. E. of Jerez. 
Occupying the site of an Iberian 
settlement and a Roman colony 
(Garisa), it was prominent m the 


struggle against the Moors. Anti- 
quities include a Gothic church 
and ruins of the citadel and ducal 
palace. Pop. (est.) 16,090. The 
rock on which it stands is pierced by 
numerous ancient cave-dwellings. 

Arcos Raid. Police action 
taken May 12-15, 1927, against 
the firm of Arco.s, Ltd., agents for 
trade with the U.S.S.R., at their 
offices in Moorgate, London. The 
raid was made by Scotland Yard on 
the orders of the Home secretary, 
Sir W. Joyason-Hicks (“Jix”), 
later Lord Brentford, ostensibly to 
search for a missing War office 
document. It was stated that 
papers W’ere found connected with 
espionage and subversive propa- 
ganda, together with photostat 
apparatus and a few old rifles. 
The government declared that the 
U.S.S.R. had thereby contravened 
the terms of the trade agreement 
of 1921, which w'as cancelled 
May 24, 1927. Diplomatic rela- 
tions wTre broken and were not 
resumed luitil 1929. A new’ 
commercial treaty was signed 1930. 

Arcot. Two districts in Madras 
state, India. North Arcot lies 
inland, W. of Madras city, and 
South Arcot is a maritime district 
stretching S. to Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. The two were ceded 
to the British with the Camatie, of 
which they form part, in 1801. 

North Arcot is mountainous in 
the W., but elsewhere generally 


flat. Of its rivers, aH of which 
dry up during the hot season, the 
largest is - the Palar, on w’hose 
banks stand the towns of Arcot, 
capital of N. Arcot, and Vellore. 
Agriculture and weaving are the 
chief industries. Area 4,671 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 2,859,157. 

{South Axcot, mountainous in 
the W., is mainly a level plain 
drained by the Coleroon, Veliar, 
and other rivers, whose waters 
are drawn off by channels for irri- 
gation. There are two ports, 
Cuddalore and Porto Novo ; 
groundnuts are exported. The 
district is mainly pastoral and 
agricultural, indigo and rice, 
millets, and other cereals being 
the chief crops. Lignite is mined. 
Pondicherri, formerly French, lies 
within South Arcotl Area 4,205 
sq.m. Pop. (1951) 2,776,767. 

The town of Arcot, capital of 
N. Arcot district, and a military 
cantonment, stands on the Palar, 
65 m. W.S.W. of Madras, on the 
rly. to Beypiir. Formerly the 
capital of the Carnatic, it was 
taken by Clive in 1751 and in 1758 
by the French, who lost it again 
in 1760. Haider Ali captured it in 
1780, and it became British in 
1801 . It has a number of mosques 
and some notable tombs. Pop. 
(1951) 21,124. 

Arcot, Siege of. British vie- 
tory over the French in India in 
1751. The British commander, 

ID i 
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Robert Clive, "with 200 English than 100 fathoms on 
troops and 300 sepoys, took pos- which lie many is- 
session of the fort of Arcot. just lands and groups of 
outside the city, which the de- islands. The pack 
fenders had abandoned on his ice of the Arctic 
approach. His object was to draw ocean is kept in 
off the French from Trichinopoly, continual motion V 
where they were closely besieging the waters which are 
an English garrison, and he sue- always flowing to- 
ceeded in doing this. ward the main out- = 

Clive entered the fort on Aug. let between Siberia 
31, 1751, strengthened the dilapi- and Greenland, 
dated defences, gathered provi- Some of it remains 
sions, and sallied forth against the in the polar basin, 
enemy. On Sept. 23 the French, but it has been 
with a large body of Indians, took estimated that 26 
up their quarters in the city, and billioii cubic yards ' 
laid siege to the fort. Clive had of 'sea ice are aniiu- * 
only 80 Europeans and 150 sepoys ally drifted to lower 
fit for duty, hut, although the latitudes on the 
besiegers numbered some 10,000 waters of the Arctic 1 
andthe walls surrounding the mile- (see also Arctic TheArcti 
circumference of the fort were Ocean). 
ruinous, he kept the enemy out. The land areas of 




The Arctic. Chukchi woman 
o! Wrangel Island, in the 
N.E. of Asiatic Russia 


The tundra vege- 
tation is typicallv a 
dreary stretch “ of 
lichen and coarse 
grass, with dwarf 
willows, birches, and 
alders in sheltered 
hollows. Occasional 
sun-warmed south- 
ern slopes carry 
flowers, e.g. cani- 
pion, rock rose, 
monkshood, thrift, 
forget-me-not. Ex- 
cept the ice-caps, 
:l no Ardic land is 
devoid of fauna. The 
numerous animals 
include the musk- 
ox, the caribou (rein- 
deer), w'hite Arctic 
hare, lemming, er- 
mine, and Arctic- 
wolf. The W'hite 


ruinous, he kept the enemy out. The land areas of * ‘ wolf. The w-hite 

The final attack was made on the Arctic almost enclose the polar bear or ice bear is the most 
Nov. 14, wRen elephants with iron ocean ; treeless, they reach lati- characteristic of aU Arctic animals, 
plates on their foreheads were tudes as low as 60° N. or as high Though an air breather, it is really 
sent against the gates, hut even as 71° N. and include north a sea mammal and is seldom found 
this failed before the courage of Greenland, Spitsbergen, and other far from sea-ice. Seals and wal- 
Clive and his men, and the seven- islands of the Arctic ocean, the ruses are other sea mammals, 
weeks’ siege was lifted. Canadian Arctic Archipelago, God, halibut, capela, and sea birds 

The siege of Arcot established Alaska, and the coastal regions of abound ; land birds are rare. 
British prestige in S. India, where Siberia and Europe as far west Many peoples touch the Arctic 
the French, previously regarded as the White Sea. regions tow'ards the northern 

as the dominant military power, The distinctive feature of the limits of their expansion, e.g. the 

never regained their influence. Arctic is its periods of light and Lapps and Samoyeds (or Nentsy) 

Arctic, The. The North Polar, darkness. At the North Pole the in Europe, the Ostyaks ("or 
or Arctic, regions, usually con- sun is out of sight entirely for Khanty) of the Yenisei, the 
sidered as the areas poleward of approximately 6 months wRile for Tungus (or Evenky), Koryaks (or 
the northern limit of tree growth, an equal period it is constantly Nymylany), Yukaghir, and par- 
comprising an ice-covered tract of above the horizon ; on the Arctic ticularly " the Chukchi in Asia, 
opean completely girded by con- Circle the sun does not set at The Eskimo (or Inmiit) are the 
tinental land. The Arctic ocean, the summer solstice or rise at the only people whose habitat is very 
area about 5,40€,0()0 sq. m., covers winter solstice, giving 2 or 3 nearly confined to the Arctic 
a relatively small north, polar w'eeks of almost continuous day regions. All these peoples are 
basin, with a probable maximum and continuous night at those fishers and hunters and lead a 
depth of 2,950 fathoms, lying times. nomadic existence, 

eccentric to the Pole wdth its During the period of extended Frostbite and snow-- blindness 
greatest extent towards eastern daylight the sun is never very are maladies directly attributable 
Siberia and Alaska, surrounded by high in the heavens and has little to the climate ; otherwise the 
a wide continental . shelf of less power ; on the other hand, except Arctic regions are healthy. Scurvy 

at times of heavy was once a scourge owning to lack 
cloudiness, the dark- of fresh-food vitamins, 
ness of the Arctic In 1954 the first regular trans- 
night does not ap- Arctic air service was opened by 
proach the utter a Scandinavian airline ; the route, 
^ blackness of tern- from Los Angeles to Copenhagen, 
perate or tropical lay via Winnipeg and Bhiie West 
midnight. Winters 8 (on the W. coast of Greenland), 
are bitterly cold The same line intended in 1956 
and the ground, to begin a service from KScaiidin- 
deeply frozen, thaws avia directly ovmr the North Pole 
only to- a depth of a via Fairbanks, Alaska, to Tokyo, 
few inches in the Arctic Circle. Parallel of lati- 
short cool summer, tude 23^° from the North Pole, 
Precipitation is i.e. in lat. 66^° N. Since the 
^ meagre — over large earth’s equatorial plane remains 
parts it is less than invariably inclined at 23|-° to the 
10 ins. ; it usually orbital plane, this north polar cap 

TleArctie.Samoyedfishemanm»]ringanet.»^M“ falls as snow. Fogs is presented wholly to the sun 
of tlie Samoyed people are to be found in all parts of frequent oc- in midsummer and turned wholly 

Arctic Siberia currence. away in midwinter. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 

Admiral Lord Mountevans, D.S.O. 

This narrative describes the various expeditions that have gone out 
to discover the North Pole and to lands around if. See further the 
articles on those lands and those on the several explorers, Amundsen^ 
Franklin, Nansen, Peary, and others 


The exploration of the North 
Polar region has been actuated by 
two motives, the need for new trade 
routes or new trade commodities 
and a spirit of geographical inquiry 
which drove men towards the Pole 
itself. These two motives have 
been frequently combined, but, in 
general, the early explorations re- 
sulted from a trading search for 
either a N.W. or a N.E. passage 
to China, and the later journeys 
were scientific in aim. The early 
desire to achieve a voyage to the 
Far East by the Arctic Ocean 
awoke during the period of the 
great discoveries, and was akin to 
the spirit which prompted Colum- 
bus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan ; 
the later scientific exp^tions 
aimed at investigating the mag- 
netic, climatic, and oceano^aphic 
conditions which prevail in the 
frozen North. 

Story of the North-West Passage 

John Cabot began the search for 
a N.W. passage to the Indies in 
1497 ; he discovered Newfoundland 
and in 1498 his son Sebastian 
reached 67® 30' N. Corte-Real, 
Verrazzano, and Gomez, in the 
jjeriod 1500—24, followed the Ca- 
bots, but did little more than in- 
augurate the lucrative Newfound- 
land fisheries. Frobisher in 1 576 dis- 
covered the straits now named Fro- 
bisher and Hudson. John Davis 
made three voyages, achieved a 
farthest north at 72® 41' N., and 
explored long stretches of the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador. San- 
derson’s Hope on the_ map indi- 
cates the headland which was his 
turning-point, and the name was 
abbreviated from the full title : 
“ Sanderson His Hope of a North 
West Passage to India.** Henry 
Hudson explored the east side of 
Hudson Bay and was left to his 
fate by mutineers after a winter 
in the ice of James Bay, 1610-11. 
Baffin attained on July 5, 1616, 
the lat. 77® 45' N., which was a 
record in that area for 236 years ; 
he discovered Baffin Bay, Ellesmere 
Island, and Prudhoe Land. John 
Ross confirmed Baffin’s discoveries 
in 1818 and penetrated Lancaster 
Sound for 50 miles. Parry in 1 81 9 
traversed Lancaster Sound and 
reached 114® W in 1820 among the 
Parry Islands, after spending the 
winter on Melville Island, and by 
so doing earned a reward of £5,000 
offered by the British Government 
to the explorer who first went 
westward "Beyond 110“ W. Other 


explorers penetrated among the 
islands north of Canada, and in 
1831 James Clark Ross located 
the North Magnetic Pole in Boothia 
Peninsula in 70® 5' N. and 
96® 44 ,' In 1845 Sir John 
Franklin with the ships Erebus 
and Terror, which had Just re- 
turned from the Antarctic, led a 
weU-equipped and very promising 
attempt to sail west from Lancas- 
ter Sound ; he was last seen near 
the opening of Lancaster Sound. 
His failure to return as planned in 

1847 stimulated both official and 
private persons to make vigorous 
efforts for his relief or to solve the 
problem of his disappearance. 

The search for Franklin marks 
an epoch in the story of the N.W. 
Passage, but during the three cen- 
turies and a half between 1497 and 

1848 other Arctic journeys had 
been made, most of which had some 
effect in producing the great out- 
burst of activity in the years which 
followed 1848- James Cook in 1778 
had sailed along the Asiatic and 
American shores east and west of 
Bering Strait, in an area where 
Russians had previously made ex- 
plorations ; in 1816 Kotzebue and 
in 1826 Beechey reached Kotzebue 
Sound. The fur trade, inaugurated 
in 1670 by the establishment of the 
Hudson Bay Company, led to over- 
land Journeys all aimed at dis- 
covering the North-West Passage. 
The mouth of the Coppermine was 
reached in 1771 by Heame; and 
Mackenzie reached the mouth of 
the river which bears his name in 
1789. In 1820 Sir John Franklin 
made great Journeys by sledge and 
canoe in this region and discovered 
Point Tumagain; Back reached 
the Great Fish river in 1833 ; 
Dease and Simpson made further 
Journeys in 1838—9 ; and Rae in 
1845-7 completed the exploration 
of the Hudson Bay region. 

Discovery Franldixi Relics 

All these travellers had made the 
N. of Canada sufficiently familiar 
for land Journeys in search of 
Franklin to be undertaken with 
some hop© of success. Rae in 
1848-54 traversed large areas and 
obtained from the Eskimos Frank- 
lin relics and an account of the 
death of 40 white men. Anderson 
in 1855, Hall in 1860-2, Schwatha 
and Gilder in 1878-9, continued 
Rae’s work. 

Search was also made by sea in 
Lancaster Sound, Hudson Bay, and 
Bering Strait ; on one such voyage 


McCIintock in the Fox was beset 
by the ice in MehuUe Bay and 
drifted about l,2CM} m. before he 
was free. From a voyage 1S57-59 
he brought back a vTitten uiemor- 
andiim on the fate of Franklin: he 
had died in June, 1847, and the 
ships had been deserted in the fol- 
loviing April after being fast in the 

ice for eighteen months. Meanwhile 
McClure in the Investigator in 
1850-3 reached Banks Island, which 
had been, discovered by Parry, and 
demonstrated that there was a con- 
tinuous N.W. passage by sea north 
of Canada ; CoUinson in the Enter- 
prise during the same period made 
a similar voyage and obtained. 
Franklin relies. 

The cumulative result of aH the 
discoveries showed that most of 
the members of the Franklin ex- 
pedition had perished in an attempt 
to reach safety by a land Journey 
for which they were ill-equipped, 
and demonstrated that Franklin 
had penetrated sufficiently far west 
to reach water navigable to the Pa- 
cific. The N.W. passage had been 
discovered, but it was not until 
Roald Amundsen navigated the 
Gjda from sea to sea in 1^3-5 that 
a ship made the complete voyage. 

Trading Toyag^ to the Yenisri 
The first efforts to make the 
N.E. passage led to Novaya Zem- 
lya. Willoughby and Chancellor 
m 1553, Burrough in 1556, Pet and 
Jackman in- 1580 led the way 
for Barents, who made important 
discoveries in 1594-6. The Mus- 
covy Company and the Amsterdam 
merchants profited by these dis- 
coveries to open up trade with 
Russia. Russian fur hunters gradu- 
ally pushed their way along the 
coasts, the mc©t notable being 
Deschnef, who sailed through Ber- 
ing Strait to Kamchatka in 1648. 
Details of the coast were more 
fully explored during the period 
1733-42 by the Russians Muravieff, 
Prouchistshef, Laptief, etc. Nor- 
densldold, after gaining experience 
in many expeditions during the 
yearn 1&8— 72, proceeded in 1875 
to the Yenisei and returned over- 
land, and repeated the Journey in 
1876 ; since then many trading 
voyages to the Yenisei have been 
successfully accomplished. In 1878 
Nordenskiold took the Vega within 
120 m. of Bering Strait in one 
season, wintered off the coast at 
123° E., and completed the voyage 
to the Pacific in 1879, 

Whalers went to Spitsbergen, 
where it became a custom to pass 
the winter in time to be ready for 
work in the early spring. Pelham 
in 1630 was the first to do this. 
Henry Hudson had explored parts 
of the island in 1607 ; Norden- 
skiold, Leigh Smith, and many 
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others continued the explorations. 
The records “ farthest north ” at- 
tained in this area were Barents, 
1594, 77° 20", near Novaya Zemlva; 
Hudson, 16U7, 83° 23h Whalers 
had habitually fished the waters of 
Davis Strait and the ocean E. of 
Greenland for nearly 250 years ; the 
most notable of these W'as Scoresby, 
who followed much of the coast of 
East Greenland, and reached, in 
1806, 81° 30' N., which was a re- 
cord for this part of the Arctic. 

The British Nares Expedition 
The 19 th century saw many 
attempts to reach the Pole, 
which were chiefly made from the 
Spitsbergen area on the east and 
by Smith Sound north of Baf&n 
Bay on the west. Parr}^ sailed in 
the Hecla in 1827 and reached 
82° 45' N., north of Spitsbergen, on 
a sledge journey which kept him 
61 days away from the ship. Kane 
left New York in 1853 in the 
Advance with the intention of 
using Eskimo help in a journey to 
explore N.W. Greenland ; he spent 
two winters in the Arctic, passed 
through Kane Basin into Kennedy 
Channel, and reached 80° 10' N., 
a record for that region. Hayes in 
the United States followed up 
these voyages and added to men’s 
knowledge of Ellesmere Land. In 
1871 the Polaris in the Hall expe- 
dition had the good luck to sail 
through Kane Basin, Kennedy 
Channel, Hall Basin, and Robeson 
Channel into the Polar Sea and 
to achieve the record for a ship of 
82° 11' N. This success led to the 
British Nares expedition of 1875 ; 
with great difi&eulty the ships were 
taken through the unfavourable 
ice conditions and the Discovery 
wintered in Discovery Harbour 
and the Alert wintered at Floeberg 
Beach, 82° 24' N., and established 
a new record; sledge journeys 
were undertaken and Aldrich ^at 
Parry’s furthest by attaining 82° 
48' N., and A. H. Markham the 
next year reached 83° 20' N. ; 
coast lands were explored and 
valuable observations made con- 
cerning geology, natural history, 
meteorology, and tidal conditions. 
The sledge journeys were carried 
out under very great hardships. 

Meanwhile Swedish expeditious 
had teen at work north of Spits- 
bergen ; von Otter took the Sofia 
to 81° 42' N. in 1868, and Nor- 
denskiold tried' to reach the Pole 
by reindeer sledging in 1872. In 
this year Weyprecht and Payer 
started on an Austrian expedition 
with the Tegetthof, discovered 
Franz Josef Land, and reached in 
1874 Cape Fligely, 81° 51' N.. the 
nearest Icnowii land, to the Pole j 


Leigh Smith in the Eira explored 
much of this archipelago in 1880-1. 
In 1894 Alfred Harmsworth pat- 
riotically sent Jackson in the 
Windward to explore this area 
thoroughly ; he returned in 1897. 

From 1770 to 1820 Russians had 
explored the islands north of 
Siberia, and Wrangel’s companion 
Anjou reached 76° 36' N. in 1823 
and failed to discover the large 
area of land which 'was believed to 
exist in that region. This belief 
was held until 1881, when De 
Long’s ship, the Jeannette, made 
a great drift across the Arctic 
Ocean from north of Wrangel 
Island to N.W. of De Long 
Islands. 

Scientific '^v^ork in the Arctic re- 
ceived a great impetus by the es- 
tablishment in 1881-3 of the inter- 
national circumpolar stations set 
out below : 


The importance of the scheme 
lay in the attempt to make 
throughout a whole year system- 
atic and simultaneous observa- 
tions by trained scientists at as 
many spots as possible on the edge 
of the unlnio'wn Polar Sea. 

Nansen’s Famous Voyage 

The most notable of these ex- 
peditions was that of Greely. 
Lockwood, his second in command, 
explored the Greenland coast and 
discovered Lockwood Island in 
83° 24' N., and set up a new record 
for nearest the Pole ; and both 
Lockwood and Greely made 
land journeys and explored some 
6,000 sq. m. of newly discovered 
land. 

In 1893-6 Nansen, who had pre- 
\dously, in 1888, accomplished the 
first crossing of the Greenland ice- 
cap from E. to W., made one of 
the most famous of polar voyages. 
He had a specially constructed 
ship, the Pram, and set out de- 
liberately to have his ship beset by 
the ice in order to drift over the 
Arctic Ocean in the fashion of the 
Jeannette and, if luck favoured 
him, to float over the Pole. Frozen 
in about 79° N., the Fram drifted 
with the ice. Nansen and J ohansen 
attempted a dash for the Pole over 


the ice ; they reached 86° 14" X. 
and were picked up in 1896 by 
Jackson in Franz Josef Land. The 
Fram, under Sverdrup, drifted on 
gamed 85° 57 ' N., rounded the 
N.E. of Spitsbergen, and safely 
reached Norway. In 1899 Sverd- 
rup took the Fram west of Green- 
land and explored Jones Sound. 
In the same year the duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition sailed for 
Fiaiiz Josef Land, and Cao'ni 
reached 86° 34' N. by sledge“in 
1901. In 1897 a most risky at- 
tempt to gain the Pole by balloon 
was made by Andree from Spits- 
bergen ; no trace of this abortive 
attempt, beyond three message 
buoys dropped on the first day of 
the journey, was found until 1930 
when the remains of Andree and 
his two fellow aeronauts were dis- 
covered at White Island near 
Franz Josef Land. 


Robert E. Peary was the most 
persistent of the Arctic explorers. 
He commenced operations in 1886 
by a journey on the Greenland ice- 
cap ; in 1891-2 and 1893-6 he made 
journeys across N. Greenland ; in 
1898-1902 he explored Ellesmere 
Land, rounded the N. end of Green- 
land, reached 84° 17' N. These 
land journeys familiarised him with 
the Eskimos and ice conditions. 
He wintered his ship, the Roosevelt, 
in the Arctic Ocean in 1905, and 
gained 87° 6' N. He acquired 
valuable experience of the ice 
on the open ocean and estab- 
lished a record by bringing tht 
Roosevelt safely home. In 1908 
he took the Roosevelt to the 
earlier 'winter quarters, organized 
a thorough series of relay ex- 
peditions, gained the Pole on 
April 6, 1909, and found no land 
in sight and a deep sea below the 
ice-crust. 

While Peary had been making 
his repeated attacks on the N. 
Pole, the Mylius-Erichsen expedi- 
tion, greatest of all Danish Arctic 
ventures, explored Melville Bay 
and wintered at Cape York. 
Leaving Copenhagen in the sealer 
Denmark in June, 1906, with a 
strong scientific staff, Mylius- 
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Arctic Exploration. Map of the north jtolai regioiis, showii^ their re^tion 
to adjacent continents. The arctic circle is marked hy a dotted line 


Erichsen led an inspired company 
to explore and observe a great part 
of unknown Greenland. Using 
over 100 sledge dogs, this expedi- 
tion gave to the world a great store 
of scientific and geographical 
knowledge, but it suffered the 
loss of its leader and two com- 
panions through reljdng on the er- 
roneous map of earlier explorers. 
Myiius -Erich sen was, through 
shortage of food, compelled to 
part, company from his supporting 
sledge-party under Lieut. J. P. 
Koch, and sailed away, never to 
be seen again. 

Koch’s complete sledge journey 
was one of the finest ever made 
in the Arctic — 1,400 m. in 88 days, 
570 m. over undiscovered country. 
To the Mylius-Erichsen expedition 
we owe the credit of discovering 
and charting all the land beyond 
Bourbon Is., 130 m. N. of Cape 
Bismarck. The scientific results 
of this journey were of great value 
and interest, chief of which was 
completing the main outline of 
Greenland, and proving finally 
that it was an island- IVIany 
fossils were found amongst the 
collections made. On this expedi- 
tion nearly 200 sledge.^ and boat 
jonmeys were made. ^ 

Capt. Mikklesen, who in 1908 
conducted a search for the relics 
of the dead explorers, brought 
home records that disproved the 
existence of the Peary Channel. 


To Mikklesen, and his companion 
Iversen, may be attributed one of 
the most Homeric of Arctic 
joumeys^ — 600 m. with insufficient 
food, with first the leader suffering 
badly from scurvy, and then his 
companion falling a victim to the 
disease. Mikklesen and Iversen 
were alone for twenty-eight months 
out of the three years spent by 
their expedition in Greenland ; 
their story was a most remarkable 
tale of heroism and sacrifice. 
Mikk lesen made the first crossing 
of the inland ice-cap between 
Hove Bay and Danmark Ejord. 

Exploration o£ Greenland 
Greenland’s glacial plateau has 
received great attention in recent 
years. Nansen’s crossing of S. 
Greenland in 1888 and Peary’s in 
the N. in 1892 were followed by 
more difficult and hazardous 
crossings by Rasmussen, 1912. 
The Swiss scientist. He Quervain, 
1912, Koch, 1913, Rasmussen, 
1916, Hoygaard, Rymill, and Scott, 
with various companions ; all 
helped to prove that inland 
meteorological and magnetic sta- 
tions at high altitudes could if 
necessary be established and 
maintained throughout the year 
in the Arctic, just as Antarctic 
explorers ha>d proved this possi- 
bility in the cruel, white South. 
This Greenland plateau is a 
million sq. m. in area, or about 
five times the size of Prance, and as 


high as 9,^X)0 ft. A Journey from 
N. to S. is about the same distance 
as from Copenhagen the Sahara. 

Russia has sent many expedi- 
tions into the Arctic- Siberian sec- 
tor. Capt. Vilkitsky, with ice- 
breakers, attempting the N.E. pas- 
sage, found islands in the new 
Siberian group, and in 1913 dis- 
covered extensive land, which he 
named Sevemava Zemlva or 

V- A* 

Northland, nimung in a S.E. to 
N.W. direction up to the SO" paral- 
lel and beyond. Vilkitskj* was 
second to Nordenskjold in making 
the N.E. passage from W. to E., 
but first to make it from E. to W. 

Roald Amundsen, first to reach 
the S. Pole, resumed his Arctic 
explorations in the suoiiner of 
1918, when, sailing from. Tromso in 
his specially constructed ship 
Maud, and taking the N.E. passage 
as the shortest route from Norway, 
he passed Cape Chelyuskin and 
fixed its position on Sept. 9 as the 
most N. point of Asia, in 77" 44' 
N., 104*^ 17' E. The Maud 'wintered 
in the lee of two small islands, the 
only shelter available. Amundsen 
was nearly killed bv a bear, and 
nearly suffocated by a stove later 
on. His heart was affected, and his 
lacerated arm troubled ^im until 
he obtained surgical aid three 
years later. The Maud broke free 
on Sept. 12, 1919, when tw'o of 
her crew left to bring letters and 
news to Norway, a hazardous busi- 
ness in which they both perished. 
She made poor progress eastward 
in 1919, and after passing S. of the 
new Siberian Islands was forced to 
winter a second time at Ayun Is- 
land near Cape Shelasky. In Aug.. 
1920, she reached Nome in Alaska ; 
four other men returned home, 
leaving Amundsen with only three 
companions to work the ship when 
he sailed for Ms projected drift 
across the Polar sea. All 'went well 
until the propeller broke near East 
Cape, when Amundsen was com- 
pelled to -winter a third time at 
Cape Serolekamen. In the spring 
of 1921, five natives helped to sail 
the Maud to Seattle. Amundsen 
then turned to flying. 

In June, 1922, ho-w^ever, he sailed 
in the Maud from Seattle, with 
provisions for seven years; but 
-with unfavourable ice conditions 
at the beginning of the voyage, 
he handed over command of his 
expedition to Capt. Wisting, who 
conducted the Polar Drift. The 
Maud spent next winter in heavy 
pack, drifting steadily towards 
N.W., and reaching 74° N. and 
170° E. by March 10. In June lat. 
75° 30' was reached, and for 
another two months her track 
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nearly coincided ^nth that of the 
Jeannette in 1879-80. After passing 
another winter S. of Be Long Is- 
lands, she received in Feb., 1924, a 
message to abandon the voyage. 
Unfortunately the ship was again 
caught in the ice near the Bear 
Islands, and did not end her long 
voyage until Aug. 22, 1925. Sver- 
drup, who accompanied this ex- 
pedition, contributed largely to the 
scientific results. Wisting faded to 
take advantage of the drift exist- 
ing from N. of Bering Strait to 
the K.W. across the Arctic 
Basin. 

In 1932 the Russian explorer 
Schmidt became the fourth man 
to make the N.E. passage — in the 
ice-breaker Sibiriakow — in the 
record time of nine wrecks. From 
1 936 onwards, following Schmidt’s 
further exploration in the ice- 
breaker Chelyushljin, new Russian 
commercial routes, internal and 
external, were opened up. 

That modem Viking Amundsen, 
ill May, 1925, made a flight to lat. 
87® 43' N. With Riiser- Larsen as 
pilot, he flew with two Domier 
flying boats from W. Spitsbergen. 
Inncoln EUsworth joined him on 
May 23, after Amundsen had been 
compelled to come down in an open 
water lead since half his fuel had 
been expended. It was a hazardous 
business for lightly constructed 
seaplanes to descend among the 
ice floes, and one machine was 
wTecked. The two crews, six men 
in all, lived in the cabin of the 
undamaged machine until June 
15, when, abandoning everything 
but the barest necessities, they 
returned. Amundsen reached the 
N, Cape, and his party was rescued 
thence by a Norwegian cutter. 

Polar Flights 

On May 9, 1926, the U.S. ex- 
plorer Byrd took off from King's 
Bay, Spitsbergen, flew to the 
Pole, encircled it, and returned 
to his base — all in 15 hours. Two 
days later Amundsen set out in 
the airship Norge, piloted by the 
Italian Nobile ; they crossed the 
Pole, and landed in Alaska May 14 

Polar flights now became almost 
fashionable. Nobile, promoted 
general, took the dirigible airship 
Italia to the N. Pole in 1928, but 
she was wrecked over the pack ice. 
Six of her crew were killed, and 
Nobile himself injured. The v^ant 
Amundsen, who took part in tho 
search, lost his life when his 
Dornier came down in the sea. 

Exploration by air having revo- 
lutionised Polar travelling, the 
names of some of the greatest 
Arctic explorers, like Rasmussen 
and Stefansson, are apt to fade 


into the background of public 
memory, but to Rasmussen must 
be attributed the founding of the 
most northerly settlement in the 
world. It is on North Star Bay, in 
the N.W. part of Greenland, lat. 
77° N. Rasmussen named it 
Thule. In his extensive sledge 
trips he found undulations similar 
to those on the Aitarctic plateau, 
and used both igloos and tents in 
travelling with his dog teams, who 
for five or six days on end could 
average nearly 50 m. a day. 

Students’ Expeditions 

The British did nothing in the 
Arctic for many years. Then 
in 1921 George Binney and young 
men from Oxford and Cambridge 
inaugurated a new school of 
British explorers, splendid types 
like Gino Watkins and Worche — 
often classical scholars rather than 
scientists. They chartered little 
motor vessels and fearlessly faced 
the hazards and hardships of the 
North. Often they took to the 
air, sometimes they used motor 
boats, or even kavaks. 

Germany has taken a smaU part 
in Arctic research. In July, 1930, 
Wagener established a plateau 
station, 240 m. E. of Kamarujuli, 
midway between the E. and W. 
coasts of Greenland, at a height of 
9, 700 ft. He lost his life attempting 
to reach the E. coast, where a 
station had been set up in Scoresby 
Sound. The expedition returned 
to Copenhagen in Nov., 1931. 

The Arctic cruise of the German 
airship Graf Zeppelin, commanded 
by Hugo Eckener, was undertaken 
at the end of July, 1931, for geo- 
graphical and scientific purposes. 
The airship passed over Severnaya 
Zemlya group of islands and the 
Taimyr Peninsula, Dickson Is- 
land, and near Sverdrup Island, 
thence along Novaya Zemlya and 
back to Russia via Archangel. The 
air view of the Arctic, now for the 
first time properly photographed, 
revealed much that was unlmown. 

In 1928 Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
who served his Arctic apprentice- 
ship with Stefansson, one of the 
greatest authorities on the Eski- 
mos, and one of the greatest of 
Arctic travellers, made his famous 
flight across the Arctic regions 
from Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. 

In May, 1937, a party of scient- 
ists led by Schmidt landed 15 m. 
from the N, Pole and stayed there 
until the ice floe on which they 
had camped drifted southwards. 
They were taken off by an ice- 
breaker in 1938. 

The 80-ton motor patrol vessel 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, St. Roach, completed the 


N.W. passage from W. to E. in 
1942, under Sgt. H._ A. Larsen, 
a naturalised Canadian born in 
Norway. The expedition left 
Vancouver June 21, 1940, and 
reached Point Barrow^ on July 
22 ; thence the St. Roach voyaged 
via Herschel Island, Cambridge 
Bay, and W alker Bay. W^intering 
at Victoria Island, she voyaged 
on in July, 1941, and spent a 
second winter at Pasley Bay. 
Finally the vessel worked and 
drifted through the ice and made 
the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
at Fort Ross, which she left Sept. 

1942, to reach Battle Harbour 
Sept. 22 : an epic achievement for 
such a lightly constructed vessel. 

Over the Magnetic Pole 

On May 10, 1945, a notable 
flight in Arctic regions was under- 
taken by the R.A.F. in a Lan- 
caster aircraft, Aries, with the 
object of flying over the N. and 
the N. Magnetic Poles. The 
expedition w'as captained by 
Wing-Comdr. McKinley, with 
Wing-Comdr. McClure, R.C.A.F., 
as senior observer. 

They flew from Reykjavik 
direct to the N. Pole and back : 
thence to Goose Bay in Labrador, 
from which course was laid to the 
Magnetic Pole, which was located 
in approximately 76° N., 101° W. 
Then from Whitehorse, Yukon, a 
non-stop flight of more than 
4,000 m. was made across tho 
N. Magnetic Pole again, and then 
right across Greenland and tho 
N.E. coast of Iceland. The 
expedition’s aims were to study 
air crew efficiency and naviga- 
tional problems peculiar to polar 
flying ; to examine the behaviour 
of compasses, radar installations, 
and automatic dead-reckoning 
gear ; to collect meteorological 
information ; and to study topo- 
graphy in the region of the 
Magnetic Pole. About 2,000 
photographs were taken. This 
was the first time the Magnetic 
Pole was flown over. Its position 
was reported to be about 250 m. 
N.W. of its last presumed position, 
an observation confirmed in 1946. 

Bibliography. The First Crossing 
of Greenland, F. Nansen, trahs. 
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The Call of the North, H. Houber, 
1932 ; The Conquest of the North 
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I. Stars and Stripes flying over the North Pole, mark- 
ing the tnumph of Peary, who, in 1909, was the first 
explorer to reach it. 2. Pearv’s expedition on the 
march. 3. Ice floes of the Kara Sea photographed from 
the Graf Zeppelin in July, 1931* 4 * Iii 1926, 


Byrd flew over the North Pole, with Floyd Bennett as 
pilot ; here is seen their Fokker monoplane starting from 
Spitsbergen. 5. Rescue ship Braganza caught in the 
ice floes during her search for Nobile after his ill-fated 
flight to the Pole m the dirigible airship Italia in 192S 
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Arctic Ocean. Term applied 
generally to the waters N. of 
Europe, Asia, and America. These 
include the Greenland and E'orwe' 
gian Seas between Greenland and 
Norway, the Barents Sea N. of 
Europe, the White Sea, the Kara 
Sea between Novaya Zcmlya and 
Yamal Peninsula, and the Beau- 
fort Sea N. of Alaska. It ccm- 
municates with the Atlantic by 
Davis Strait, Denmark Strait, and 
the sea between Iceland and Nor- 
way. Its only connexion with the 
Pacific is by Bering Strait. 

It is the best defined and 
smallest of all the oceans, but, 
except as regards the Greenland, 
Barents, and White Seas, is in- 
adequately explored. The polar 
basin as far as is knowm has a 
maximum depth of 2,950 fathoms, 
which occurs on the Asiatic side 
of the North Pole ; near the pole 
itself Peary failed to reach bottom 
with 1,500 fathoms of line. The 
floor rises steeply to a broad ecnti- 
nental shelf with depths of less than 
200 fathoms, and often less than 
100 fathoms. On this broad shelf 
lie Spitsbergen, Franz Josef Land, 
Novaya Zemh^a, kSevernaya, Zem- 
lia, the New Siberia Islands, 
Wrangel Island, and the Cana- 
dian Arctic Archipelago. The 
Greenland Sea forms a second 
deep basin, cut oil from the polar 
basin by a submarine ridge in 
about lat, 80'^ N. and from the 
North Atlantic by the Faroe-Ice- 
landie ridge in about 300 fathoms. 
Baffin Baj"- and Davis Strait form 
a third basin, which is seldom over 
300 fathoms in depth and is cut 
oft from the polar basin by ridges 
within 50 to 100 fathoms below the 
surface. Bering Strait is about 
30 fathoms deep. 

The bottom deposits of the 
Arctic Ocean are mainly of terri- 
genous origin derived from numer- 
ous large rivers, the Pechora in 
Europe, the Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and 
Kolyma in Asia, and the Mackenzie 
in America, The salinity of the 
surface waters is low. Surface 
temperature has an annual range 
of only a few degrees, and is 
generally about 29° P,, except in 
the eastern part of the Gree^and 
Sea and in the Barents Sea, which 
are influenced by a branch of the 
warm North Atlantic drift. These 
two seas are the only parts of 
the ocean which are not blocked 
by ice in winter. About three- 

4i 

quarters of the inner polar basin 
remains permanently frozen, but 
navigation is possible in the sum- 
mer months in the Greenland, 
Barents, and White Seas, along 
the N. coasts of Europe, Asia, and 


Alaska and in Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. The U.S.S.R. has 
developed the navigation of the 
N.E. passage by using ice-breakers, 
aeroplanes, and radio ice and 
weather reports. The chief current 
besides the branch of the North 
Atlantic drift already mentioned 
seems to be a general drift across 
the pole from eastern Asia to 
Spitsbergen and Greenland. It 
was this drift that the Pram used 
in 1893-6, as did the Soviet 
North Pole expedition of 1937. 
Circular currents occur in the 
Greenland Sea. Cold currents pass 
down the E. and W. coasts of 
Greenland, carrying ice south- 
wards, which is often a menace on 
the Atlantic trade routes. There 
is also a cold current of less import- 
ance through Bering Strait to the 
Pacific. The configuration of the 
floor of the Arctic Ocean prevents 
the deeper waters from reaching 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Animal life includes bowFead and 
tinner w'hales, various seals, many 
kinds of fish, and a rich inverte- 
brate fauna. Diatoms are often 
abundant enough to colour the 
surface waters green. 

Arcturus or Alpha BooTisfGr. 
arlios, hesiV I nziro.9, guard). Prin- 
cipal star in the constellation of 
Bootes, the Herdsman, and third 
brightest star in the northern 
sky. It has a very large proper 
motion, which in the space cf 800 
years carries it across a space in 
the sky equal to the apparent 
diameter of the moon. Y"et it has 
a small parallax, and is therefore 
very distant, so that its speed of 
movement has been estimated at 
84 m. a second, and its light is 
about a hundred times that of the 
sun. It is easily fonnd, apart 
from its brightness. Starting from 
the pole star, the last star in the 
handle of the Plough leads straight 
to Arcturus. 

Arhueil. TownofFrance, in the 
department of Seine. It derives 
its name from Arcus Julianus, a 
Roman aqueduct. Waterworks in 
connexion with the supply of Paris 
w^ere constructed here during 1613- 
24, and in 1868. In the 16th cen- 
tury Arcueil was a country resort, 
but the spread of Paris has made it 
virtually a suburb of that city. 
Pop. (1954) 18,067. 

Arculf (fl. c. 680). Frankish 
bishop. One of the earliest Christian 
travellers after the rise of Islam, 
he visited the Near East about 
680, and later told his experiences 
to Adamnan, abbot of Iona in 
the Hebrides, from whose account 
the story was continued by Bede 
in his Ecclesiastical History. 


Ardabil. Town of Pema. It lies 
near the Caspian Sea and the Rus- 
sian frontier, 1 10 m. E. of Tabriz, 
and at the foot of Mt. Savalan. An 
ancient city, it was an early capital 
of the Safarid dynasty, the founder 
of which, Ismail I (1480-1524), is 
buried here. His tomb and that of 
Sheikh Sefiuddin, a 14th-C‘enlurv 
religious leader, make Ardabil a 
place of pilgrimage. It is also noted 
for its hot mineral springs. 

The town has an airfield and 
trades in grain and dried fruit. 
Pop. (est.) £6,000. 



Ardagh. Richly decorated chalice 
of 8th- or 9th-century Celtic work 

Duhhn Museum 


Ardag'h. Village of eo. Limer- 
ick, Irish Republic^, 4 m. N. of 
Newcastle. A unique silver chalice 
of C'eltie craftsmanship, decorated 
with gold, enamel, and amber, and 
inscribed with the names of the 
Apostles, w'as discovered here in 
1868. It is 7 ins. high, ins. 
across, and includes 20^ oz. of 
silver. It is dated to the 8th or 
the^9th century. 

Ardal or Aardal. Town of W. 
Norway, in Sogn and Fjordane co., 
at the head of a branch of Sogn 
fiord. Here a powerful wnterfall is 
harnessed to provide hydro-elee- 
tricity (800 million kWh p.a.) for 
the large state-owned aluminium 
and pig iron w'orks at 0vre Ardal. 
Pop. (1950) 3,764. 

Ardalan or Ardilan. Name 
long borne by the Persian part of 
Kurdistan. It ceased to be an ad- 
ministrative division in 1938_. 

Ardashir or Artaxerxes. Name 
of three Persian kings of the Sassa- 
nid dynasty (a.d. 226-651). The 
first, the founder of the dynasty 
and regenerator of the empire, 
reigned from 226 to 241. He en- 
couraged his countrymen to revolt 
against the Arsacidae (Parthians), 
to whom Persia w'as then subject, 
and by a decisive victory restored 
his country’s independence. Dur- 
ing his reign there were conflicts 
with the Romans under Alexander 
Sevems. Ardashir was a devout 
Zoroastrian, and the first Persian 
ruler to assume the title of King of 
Kings. Ardashir II and Ardashir 
III reigned from 379 to 383 and 
from 628 to 630 respectively. 
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Ardeatine Caves. These caves 
on the Appian Way near Rome, 
long used as a dumping place for 
city refuse, were the scene on 
March 23, 1944, of a massacre by 
German troops of 335 Italians 
in reprisal for the killing by a 
bomb of 32 German S,S. men in 
Rome. The victims were indis- 
criminately picked from the city 
streets and prisons, marched to 
the caves, and shot. Mines were 
exploded and the caves collapsed. 
Von Mackensen and MMzer, the 
two German generals responsible, 
and Kesselring, the German c.-in- c. 
who issued the order, were sen- 
tenced to death by a British 
military court in 1946, a sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment in 
1947. Malzer died in Werl prison 
March 24, 1952 ; von Mackensen 
and Kesselring were released in 
Oct., 1952. A huge sepulchral stone 
was erected here in 1949 as a 
memorial to the victims. 

Ardeche. Dept, of S.E. France. 
Bounded E. by the Rhone, and 
named after its tributary the 
Ardeche, the dept, is watered also 
by the Loire, the Allier, the 
Ouveze, and the Chassezac. Its 
capital is Privas. Ardeche is in 
the Cevennes region ; its won- 
derful scenery includes the Bois 
de Paiolive, a chaos of huge, 
tumbled rocks in fantastic groups 
amidst oaks ; and the deep 
channel of the Ardeche across 
which stretches the Pont d’Arc, a 
natural arch. 

Ardeche produces cereals, fruit, 
and good vine ; silkworms are 
reared. Marrons glares and chest- 
nut jam are specialities. There are 
paper mills at Annonay ; iron ore, 
diatomite. and graphite are mined- 
Area 2,144 sq. m. Pop. (1954) 
249,077. 

Ardee. Town of co. Louth, 
Irish Republic. On the Dee, 40 m. 
N.W. of Dublin, it has distilleries, 
and tanneries, and manufactures 
baskets. It has a 13th-centurj^ 
castle, now the court house. It re- 
ceived a charter in 1377, suffered 
much in the Irish and English 
wars, and was involved in the 
Sinn Eein rebellion of 1916. Market 
day, Tues. Pop. (1951) 2,492. 

Axden, Foeest of. A district 
of Vfarvickshire, England. To 
the N. of the Avon, it is well- 
w'ooded, and is known as the 
woodland country, as distinct from 
the open country S. of the river. 
The Forest of Arden is the scene of 
most of As You Like It. 

Ardennes. A range of hills in 
France, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. It includes remains of a 
great forest which, extending 


probably to the Rhine, is men- 
tioned by Caesar and other early 
writers ; today it is confined to 
the wooded heights on either side 
of the Meuse. The Belgian 
Ardennes, i.e. the woods to the 
E. and S. of Dinant, were a popu- 
lar holiday resort. Game and wild 
animals are plentiful, and include 
the wild boar. Coal, iron, lead, 
and other minerals are worked. 

Ardeimes. A department of 
France. Bounded by Belgium and 
the departments of Aisne, Marne, 
and Meuse, it has an area of 
2,027 sq. m. The rivers Aisne and 
Meuse flow through it, and are 
joined by the Canal des Ardennes. 
IMining, especially of slate, and 
agriculture are the chief indus- 
tries. Part of the Argonne is here- 
in. Mezieres is the capital, other 
towns being Rocroi, Sedan, Rethel. 
Charleville. Pop. (1954) 280, 940' 

Ardennes, Fighting in the. 
The Ardennes district figured in 
two important battles of the 
Second (^reat War. The first was 
the German break-through of May, 
1940, opening move in the first 
battle of France. A German force 
of about 50 divisions had been 
marshalled, almost in full view of 
Allied observers across the fron- 
tiers, as French objections had 
prevented the bombing of enemy 
formations thus building up. Gen. 
(later F.-M.) von Rundstedt was in 
chief command of this large force, 
which after the break-through was 
charged with other important 
operations. Four German armies 
were included — under Gens. Kluge. 
Blaskowitz, Witzleben, and Bock. 
Guderian’s two armoured corps 
were attached to the first two as 
a spearhead. 

After crossing the Meuse and the 
Albert Canal (May 10-12), German 
armour and infantry pressed for- 
ward through the Ardennes. The 
region was thought to be imprac- 
ticable terrain for armoured forces, 
and was therefore only lightly 
manned by French and Belgian 
troops. But by May 13 the enemy 
had reached the Meuse at a point 
west of Liege, and from Namur to 
Sedan German forces were within 
striking distance of the Meuse 
bridgeheads. The French 9th 
army (Gen. Corap) held the sector 
Namur-Mezieres, which was virtu- 
ally the hinge of the Allied line. 
Corap’s troops were taking up 
positions when, on May 13, the 
Germans approached the Meuse. 
Across half a dozen bridges here, 
left undemolished by the French, 
the (Armans poured, making a gap 
50 m. wide in the Allied line. 

On Corap’s right was the French 


2nd army, in trout of Sedan. 
Early on May 1.3 the French 
here were driven back and their 
line was breached. Sedan was 
abandoned. Corap's aririi fed 
back in disorder. Its commander 
was dismissed on 14. Gen. 

Giraud, appointed as his suc- 
cessor, was captured by the 
Germans on May 16 at La Capeile. 
By now, along the sector between 
Namnr and Sedan, the battle had 
become open warfare. The Grerman 
break-through had been complete, 
and in due course enforced a with- 
drawal of Allied troops in Belgium, 
and the defeats ending in the 
evacuation of Dunkirk {q.v.}. 

The Ardennes again became the 
scene of heavy fighting during the 
last German counter-offensive of 
the war {see map. p. 588). The 
region had been liberated by the 
U.S. 1st army in Sept., 1944. An 
Allied offensive, with a line-up 
along the Rhine as its objective, 
began in Nov. By mid-Dec. the 
U.S. 9th and 1st armies had ad- 
vanced beyond Aachen to the left 
bank of the Roer river ; the U.S. 
3rd army had reached the Saar. 
But the line between these sectors 
was held very lightly. Once again 
tcx) much reliance had been placed 
on the undoubted difficulty of the 
Ardennes countrv, then in the 
grip of winter, for on Dec. 16 
Rundstedt began an attack from 
a line Monschau to Echternaeh. 
Under cover of fog, which had 
prevented air reconnaissance, he 
had assembled the 5th and 6th 
Panzer armies (ten armoured 
divs.) and 14 infantry divs., also 
a Panzer brigade which operated 
in U.S. equipment and caused 
confusion and panic in and imme- 
diately behind the U.S. front line. 

Four U.S. divs. in the Eifel 
area met the first onslaught, slow- 
ing but not stopping it ; a fifth 
held St. Vith for several days. 
But a breach was made in the 
Allied line which cut off the IvSt 
and 9th armies from their group 
h.q. in Luxemburg. Gen. Eisen- 
hower immediately ordered a cessa- 
tion of attack to N. and S. and con- 
centration of all possible forces 
in the danger zone, to prevent 
the Germans from widening the 
base of their assault. He also 
placed 1st and 9th armies tem- 
porarily under F. -M. Montgomery. 

Airborne, armoured, and in- 
fantry units were moved up from 
reserve, the 10 1st U.S. airborne 
div. with armoured support being 
placed at the vital road junction 
of Bastogne, where it was sur- 
rounded by superior German 
forces on Dec. 21. 
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Ardennes. Map o! the country affected by the last German counter-offensive, 
Dec., 1944. The shaded area indicates greatest extent of German penetration 


and assigned the policies to Mrs. 
Monson “ for money received.’* 
At Monson ’s trial for murder, at 
Edinburgh, in Dec., the defence 
declared that he rvas aware that 
the assignment was void in Scots 
law. as made by a minor ; and the 
verdict was “ not proven.” A 
man named Scott, summoned as 
a witness, was foimally outlawed 
on failure to appear, the ban 
being later removed. On July 3, 
1898, at the Old Bailey, London. 
Monson was sentenced to 5 years’ 
penal servitude for conspiring to 
defraud the N'oruich Union Life 
Insurance Society. 

Ardlui. Village of Duinhartoii- 
shire, Scotland. It stands at the 
N. end of Loch Lomond, and has 
a railway station. It is also on 
the well-known motor road W. 
of the loch, and is a popular 
centre for boating, fishing, and 
mountain climbing, with Ben. 
Vorlich (3,092 ft.) in the vicinity.. 

Ardnacrusha. Locality in co.. 
Clare, Irish Republic, 3 m. JN. ot 
Limerick. Here is the hydro- 


JL -■ 

The fianks of the breach at herring fishing fleet. Ardglass has Limerick. Here is the hydro- 
Monsehan and Echtemach were mins of several old castles or forts, electric power-station in the scheme 
held, and the salient compressed said to have been built as stores by which harnesses the force of the- 
from N. to S. ; but penetration an English trading co. in the reign river Shannon. The construction! 


threatening the Meuse developed of Henry IV. Pop. (1951) 950. 
on a narrowing front, the Germans Ardingly. Village of Sussex, 
being aided by continuing fog ^ _ 

^ ^ . weather 

the tip of their salient. On the •— 

i 6th they met, and on an unbroken tSlf SaKlIif 

, , , . , T /N SbauDon power mstaiiatioii, nei 

front began to press the Germans 

eastward. By Jan. 31 the Allied England, 6 m. N. of Hayward’s 
line was restored to that of mid- Heath. Here, dating from 1858, 






Ardnacrusha. Section of the huge power house of the 
Shauuou power iustallatiou, near limerick 


Dec. A memorial to 76,890 
Americans killed, w^ounded, or 
missing in the Ardennes battle 
was dedicated at Bastogne, 1950. 

Ardglass. Parish and town 
of (x>. Down, N. Ireland. Pic- 


is one of the public schools 
founded by Canon Woodard. 
Otherwise the village history is 
dominated by memories of the 
Colepeper family, one of whom 
in 1590 built Wakehurst Place. 


which harnesses the force of the- 
river Shannon. The construction! 
cairied out by the fiim of Siemens- 
Schiickert, was begun in 1925, and' 

finished towards, 
the end of 1929;. 
Each of the three 
vertical turhines- 

forests, heautifull 

T'Gr llOtlSC 01 tll6 r fi p It V fJGPliPTV 
limerick rocky scenery,. 

and salmon fish- 
eries, and contains the ruins of 
Mingary Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Maclans, which was twice- 
taken by James IV and was 
ravaged by the Macdonalds of 
Antrim, 1644. Ardnamurchan 
Point is the westernmost extremity 
of the mainland of Great Britain. 


tures(iuely situated amid hiUs at 
the head of a small bay, 6 m. S.E. 
of Downpatrick, it is served by a 
branch rly. line. It was at one 
time the second commercial town 
of Ulster, but its trade has greatly 
declined. Small vessels can enter 
the harbour, a station for the 


Ardlamont Mystery. Shoot- 
ing fatality at Ariamont, Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, on Aug. 10, 1893. 
The victim was a youth named 
Hamhorough, who was reading 
for the army with Alfred John 
Monson. Hamhorough had re- 
cently insured his life for £20,000, 


Ardoch. Parish and village of 
Perthshire, Scotland. It is 12 m. 
ET.K.E. of Stirling, and has the 
best-preserved Roman camp in 
Great Britain. The camp measures 
500 ft. long by 430 ft., has huge 
ramparts and deep ditches, and 
retains three of its four gates. 
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Ardrossan. Police burgh, sea- 
port, and holiday resort of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. It is 30 m. S.W. 

of Glasgow by 
railwaj^ and is 
a thriving town 
with a weh-shel- 
teredand accessi- 
ble harbour, and 
commodious dock 
accommodation. 
Shipbuilding, en- 
gineering, oil storage, and fishing 
are the leading industries, and 
chemicals and coal the chief ex- 
ports. The town owes its rise to the 
harbour. It was begun in 1806 by 
the 12th earl of Eglinton, and was 
to have been connected by a canal 
with Glasgow. The undertaking 
proved to be too ambitious and 
costly, and a few years before the 
death of the earl in 1819 the scheme 
was temporarily abandoned. The 
next earl carried on the work, and 
in 1833 the harbour, a much smaller 
one than originally planned, was 
completed, the total outlay having 
exceeded £200,000. Ardrossan has 
ruins of the castle of the Montgom- 
eries, captured by Wallace, razed 
by Cromwell. Pop. (1951) 8,799. 

Ards Circuit. A motor-racing 
course near Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land, used annually from 1928 
to 1936 for the Tourist Trophy 
race organized by the Boyal Auto- 
mobile Club. The course is 13| m. 
of ordinary roads specially closed 
for the occasion. The highest 
average speed at which the race 
over 30 laps was won was 78‘01 
m.p.h., by F. W. Dixon and C. J. P. 
Dodson, driving a Biley, 1936. 



Aids drcmt. Motor-racing: course 
near Belfast. One section borders 
Strangfoid Lough (shaded) 


The record for one lap is 85*52 
m-p.h., by L. Leheque, driving a 
Delahaye in the same year. 

Ardsley. Former urban district 
in the W. Biding of Yorkshire, 
England, part of the county 
borough of Wakefield. Ardsley is 
served by railway, has extensive 
collieries, and manufactures wool- 
leas and bricks. 

Are (Eat. area, piece of level 
ground). French unit of super- 
ficial or land measure. It is a 


square whose sides are each 10 
metres long, thus containing 100 
sq. metres, equal to 119-6 English 
sq. yards. Ten ares equal one 
decare, 100 ares one hectare. 

Area. Numerical measure of 
superficial extent. If geometry, as 
its name implies, originated in the 
measurement of land, the concept 
of area was probably the primitive 
geometrical idea. The unit of 
area is naturally the square whose 
side is the unit of length, e.g.the 
square foot or the square yard. 
The idea of area is naturally 
applied in the first instance to a 
plane surface, but may be extend- 
ed to curved surfaces, such as 
the cylinder, cone, and sphere. 
See Circle ; Geometry ; Sphere, etc. 

Areca. Genus of lofty palms 
belonging to the family Palmae. 
Natives of the tropics, they have 
a crown of long, graceful leaves 
which are broken up into numerous 
slender leaflets in two rows. A. 
catechu, of India, produces the well- 
known betel-nuts and catechu. 
Areca nut is used as a vermifuge 
for dogs. 

Arecibo. Town of Puerto Rico. 
It stands on the N. coast, 30 m. 
by rly. W. of San Juan, and exports 
coffee and sugar. Its harbour is an 
open roads&d. Pop. (1950) 
28,659. 

Arena (Latin, sand). A term 
specially appHed to the sanded 
circular space reserved for gladia- 
torial combats in the centre of the 
ancient Roman amphitheatre. The 
sand on these arenas was intended 
to prevent combatants from 
slipping. The term is also used 
generally for any space or enclosure 
in which public contests are held, 
and figuratively for the scene of 
action of political or other struggles. 

Arenaceous Deposits (I^tin 
arena, sand). Sedimentary rocks 
formed of relatively coarse detrital 
material. They are so called in 
contradistinction fo argillaceous or 
clayey deposits, and include conglo- 
merates, grits, sandstones, gravels, 
and sands- 

Arenberg oa Aeembebg. 
Duchy of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. It lay between Jiilich and 
Cologne, to the west of the river 
Rhine. As a separate district 
Arenberg appeared in the 12th cen- 
tury or ealier. One of its lords 
was made a prince of the empire 
and another a duke. The Napo- 
leonic cataclysm led to the disap- 
pearance of the duchy as a semi- 
independent state after the con- 
gress of Vienna ; but the valuable 
estates remained, and the titles 
prince and duke of Arenl>erg wTre 
still in use in 1 95B. 


Arenicola (Lat. arena, sand ; 
colere, to inhabit). Generic name 
of the lob-worm. Common on all 
sandy shores, where its eastings 
may be seen at low tide, this worm 
is used as bait. 

Arenig Series. Lowest mafor 
subdivision of the Ordovician 
system of rocks. It is named 
after Mt. Arenig in N, Wales, where 
the rocks are well develoned. It is 

I 



Ar6ca catBcIm, the Indian palm which 

produces the betel-nut and catechu 

composed mainly of grits and dark 
shales, which yield a highly charac- 
teristic fauna of graptolites and 
trilobites. Rocks of this age occur 
in Western Europe, Bohemia, the 
Eastern U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In Britain the 
Arenig was a period of widespread 
volcanic activity. 

Arensburg (Est. Kuressaare). 
Swedish and more familiar name 
of a fortified port of Estonia S.S.R. 
It stands on the S. coast of Oesd, 
in the Baltic S^ has a large and 
deep harbour, and is an important 
oommercial centre. It imports 
coal and skins, and exports timber. 
Arensburg became an Estonian 
town when Oesel was given up by 
Russia in 1919, By the pact of 
Sept. 28, 1939, the D,S.S.R- was 
allowed to establish a military base 
here. Captured by the Germans in 
1941, Arensburg was retaken by 
the Russians Oct. 7, 1944. 

Arensky, Ahtoisj Stepaito- 
viCH (1861-1906). Russian com- 
poser. Bom at Novgorod, Aug. 11, 
1861, he studied with Zikke, and 
with Riiiisky-Korsakov at the 
St. Petersburg conservatorium. In 
1882 he became professor at Mos- 
cow conservatorium, and was 
director of music in the Imperial 
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Chapel, St. Petershurar, 1894-1901. 
He died in Finland, Feb. 25, 1906. 
His works include several operas. 

Areois. Secret society formerly 
widespread in Polynesia. Men- 
tioned by Captain Cook, and in- 
vestigated by Ellis, this institu- 
tion, fully developed in Tahiti and 
the Marquesas, extended to Hawaii 
and elsewhere. Tahiti had six 
lodges, adjacent islands six more, 
each with a grand master and 
seven or nine degrees, with dis- 
tinctive tattooing. The initiate 
began by mastering the songs and 
dances. Membership w^as highly 
prized, and continued after death. 
Women held a communal position ; 
infanticide, due to economic pres- 
sure, was characteristic of the 
general social custom of the time. 
The fraternity came in, as a 
puberty institution, with an immi- 
grant people from the west, who 
practised sun-worship and were 
prohahiy the megalithic builders. 
From a semi -sacred organization 
it degenerated into a professional 
dramatic troupe, long hostile to 
Christian missions, and now ex- 
tinct, See Secret Societies. 

Areopagitica, Prose tract by 
Milton. Further descnbed as a 
speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, it was published Nov. 24, 
1644 . It is doubtful whether 
Milton took the title from the 
oration of Isocrates, so named, or 
derived it from the Areopagus. 
It is regarded as one of the finest 
pieces of English prose ever written. 
There are good editions of the 
treatise by James Russell Lowell, 
1890, J. W. Hales, 1898, C. E. 
Vaughan, 1900, and R. C. Jebh, 
1918. See IVIilton, John. 

Areopagus (Gr., Hill of Ares). 
Hill in Athens, W. of the Acropolis, 
on which stood a temple to Ares. 
It was the meeting-place of the 
famous council of the Areopagus, 
an assembly of elders dra^vn ex- 
clusively from the noble classes. 
Originally the governing body of 
Athens, its powers were limited by 
the constitution of Solon, later 
by that of Cleisthenes, and 
further reduced by Ephialtes in 
462 B.c. Aeschylus, in his treat- 
ment of the story of Orestes, 
makes Orestes, when pursued by 
the Furies for the murder of his 
mother appear before the Areo- 
pagus to submit his case to their 
judgement. It is a disputed point 
whether S. Paul delivered his 
speech (Acts 17) before the court 
itself, which was stiU in existence, 
or from the hill. See Athens. 

Arequipa. Variant name of a 
volcanic mt. in the Peruvian Andes, 
known also as El Misti 








Arequipa. A maritime depart- Arethusa. In Greek myth- 
ment of S. Peru. Mountainous, ology, a nymph of Elis. While 
with many fertile valleys, it has bathing she was seen and amor- 
an area of 21,947 sq. m.,^ produces ously pursued by the river god Al- 
cotton, w'heat, rice, and sugar, and pheus. At her entreaty Artemis 
has valuable gold, silver, and borax changed her into a fountain which 
deposits. Arequipa is the capital, disappeared underground, rising 
Pop. (est.) 157,000. again in the island of Ortygia, near 

Arequipa. A city of Peru, The Syracuse in Sicily. Alpheus is said 
capital of Arequipa department, to have mingled his stream witli 
and the third city of Peru, it is that of Arethusa, and it was popu 
107 m. hv rlv. , 

N.N.E. of Mol- 
leiido, its port, 

and stands on the ^ ^ Sv ^ 

Rio Chile, 7,750ft. ' ■V"'" "■ ’■ 

It^ is^ the^ scat^^ ^o^ ^ ' V ‘ 

and ""silver ores. Arequipa. The plaza, or great square, of the third 
It was founded in city of Peru, founded by Pizarro in 1540. 

1540 by Pizarro. 

It has suffered severely from earth- larly supposed that anything 
quakes, those in 1600 and 1868 throwm into the river came up 
causing great destruction and loss again at Ortygia. Shelley tells 
of life. Near are hot mineral springs the story in his poem Arethusa. 
and an observatory founded by Arethusa} H.M.S. The first 
Harvard. Pop. (est.) 90,000. ship of this name w^as the French 
Ares. In Greek mythology, the Arethuse, captured in the English 
god of war, identified by the Channel by H.M.S. Venas in 1759. 
Romans with the old Sabine deity The well-known 18th-century song. 
Mars. Ares was the son of Zeus The Arethusa, describes a later 
and Hera, and the lover of action, 1788, of the same ship. 
Aphrodite, with whom he was The fourth of the name, laid 
detected in adultery by her down as a 50-gun frigate and 
husband Hephaestus (Vulcan). In launched in 1849, took part in the 
the struggle between Zeus and Crimea campaign, and w^as handed 
the Titans he was kept prisoner over in 1874 to become a training 
in Hades for 15 months by the ship. For many years she was 
giants Otus and EpMaltes. During moored in the Thames ofi Green- 
the Trojan War he sometimes took hi the, Kent, where thousands of 
the field on behalf of the Trojans ; boys of the Shaftesbury Homes 
on one occasion he was driven off, {q.v.) received their training. In 
wounded and discomfited, by 19.12 she was condemned by 
Athena and the Greek hero the Admiralty as unfit for further 
Diomedes. He had a temple on service. A four-masted barque, 
the Areopagus, where, according Peking, built 1911, was purchased 
to the legend, he was tried on the and converted by the Shaftesbury 
charge of putting to death a son of Homes ‘ and inaugurated as the 
Poseidon, but was acquitted. The Arethusa training ship in 1933, 
original home of his worship is with a new berth on the Medway, 
supposed by some to have been opposite Chatham Dockyard. 
Thrace, by others Boeotia. See During the Second Great War the 


Arequipa. The plaza, or great square, of the third 
city of Peru, founded by Pizarro in 1540, 


Mars ; Mythology. 

Aretaeus. Greek physician and 


government took over the ship. 
The sixth Arethusa, launched 


writer on medicine. He probably 1913, was the first of her type of 
Lived in the 1st century A.D., and f“ast, lightly armoured cruisers, 
was the author of treatises, most specially designed to operate 
of which are extant, on diseases against hostile destroyers. She 
and their remedies. was badly damaged in the battle 



of Heligoland Bight, Aug. 28, 1914, 
but played a prominent part in 
the Dogger Bank battle of Jan. 24, 
1915. On Feb. 11, 1916, she struck 
a mine, while on a North Sea 
patrol, and became a total wreck. 

The seventh Arethusa w’as a 
cruiser, built Jan., 1933-Feb. 
1935, at a cost of £1,251,161. She 
displaced 5,220 tons, and her 
armament included six 6-in. and 
eight 4-in. guns. She took part 
in the Norwegian campaign in 
1940, and was present at the 
capture of the Altmark {q.v.). 
In 1942 she bombarded Rhodes, 
but was torpedoed at the end 
of that year. Repaired, she 
joined in the bombardment of the 
Normandy coast on June 6, 1944. 
Earmarked for scrapping, the 
Arethusa was refitted in 1948 as 
a target ship for R.N. tests of the 
effects of gamma rays on warships 
under atomic attack. 

Aretinian Syllables, Names 
for the notes of the musical scale. 
The six syllables, to which a 
seventh was added, w^ere first used 
by Guido d’ Arezzo in the 1 1th cen- 
tury. They were derived from the 
first syllables of the lines of a 
hymn to S. John winch happened 
to begin on successive notes of the 
ascending scale. The six syllables 
were TJt, Be, Fa, Sol, La, and 
to these was added Si for the 
seventh note. The complete stanza 
and notes of- the h 3 min may be 
seen in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. See Tonic Sol-Fa. 

Aretmo, Pietro (1492-1556). 
An Italian poet and wit. Born at 
Arezzo, Tuscany, and patronised 
by the Medicis, the emperor 
Charles V, and Francis I of France, 
he achieved notoriety as the au- 
thor of 16 exceedingly licentious 
sonnets (Sonetti Lussuriosi). Such 
fame as remains to him he derives 



Pietro Aretino, Italian poet and wit 

Titian. Pitti Gallery, Florence 


from his letters, five comedies, and 
a tragedy, Orazia. He spent Ms 
last years at Venice. 

Arezzo. Province of Tuscan v, 
Italy, Mainly mountainous, it 
extends across the Apennines, and 
produces cereals, on, wme, and 
mulberries, and manufactures 
leather, wnollens, and hats. Area 
1.274 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 325,696. 
An earthquake on April 26, 1917, 
caused considerable damage, des- 
troying the village of Monterchi. 

At&zzo. Town of Italy. The 
capital of Arezzo province and an 
episc. see, it stands near the junc- 
tion of the rivers Arno and CMana, 
54 m. by rly. S.E. of Florence. The 
ancient Arretium, its W’alls w^ere 
built in 1320 and rebuilt 1541-68, 
and its citadel, constructed in 
1502, w^as demolished by the 
French in 1800. The GotMc 
cathedral, begun in 1277, contains 
many fine sculptures and the 
tombs of Gregory X and Tarlati 
di Pietramala, the warlike bishop 



Aiezzo, Italy. The 11th century 
church of S. Maria della Pieve 


of Arezzo. The chief industries 
are pottery, and sfili and cloth 
manufactures. One of the twelve 
Etruscan cities and an important 
military position, it was allied to 
Rome in 310 b.o., was sacked and 
repeopled by Sulla, and suffered 
in the GMbeUine-Guelfic contests. 

Occupied by the Germans after 
the Italian armistice of 1943, the 
town was subjected to frequent 
Allied air attacks as a key centre 
of communications. At the end of 
June, 1944, British troops of the 
8th army approached the town 
from the S., but Arezzo was de- 
fended tor three weeks before the 
Germans withdrew and the Allies 
entered. Damage was heavy, 
especially round the rly. station, 
but churches were relatively un- 
damaged. Paintings and valuable 


ceramics were lost when the 
museum was hit by a b^mb. 
Three famous palaces, the Pretorio, 
Comunale, and Alberto tti. 
suffered, also an ancient nnipM- 
theatre. Pop. (1951) 67.734. 

Argaeus, Mount fTurk. Arjish 
Dagh). Extinct volcano and the 
loftiest summit in Asia Minor. It 
has two craters and is regarded as 
12,565 ft, high ; one estimate is 
nearly 2,000 ft. higher. CM a spur 
of the Taurus range, a few miles 
from Kaiseriyeh (Caesarea), it has 
not erupted for many centuries. 



Argali. Wild sbeep of the Altai 
Mountams 


Argali. Wild sheep found in the 
Altai Mts. and on the steppes ol 
Siberia. It is about the size of a 
small donkey, and has magnificent, 
closely ribbed horns, which form 
almost a complete circle. It is pale 
brown in colour with 'a white face, 
and in winter a large ruff of w’hite 
hair develops round the neck. The 
argali is found at an altitude of 
from 3,000 ft. to 4,000 ft., the 
flocks keeping to the same feeding- 
ground from year to year. The 
flesh makes good mutton. 

Argali, Sir Sajiuel (c. 1585- 
1626). An English adventurer. 
He went to Virginia in 1609, and in 
1612 he abducted the Indian prin- 
cess Pocahontas, and held her a 
wiUing prisoner as a means to se- 
cure peace with the Indians. He 
wras deputy governor and admiral 
of Virginia, 1617-19, and served in 
an expedition against Algiers 1620. 
He was knighted in 1622, after 
returning to England. 

Argand, Aiaife (1755-1803). 
Swiss physician and chemist. In 
1784 he invented the Argand lamp, 
in wMch eom- 
b u s t i o n was 
much improved 
by the use of 
a cylindrical 
wick and the 
admittance of 
air to the cen- 
tral tube from 

below. This 

doubled the Aigand Bnmer 

area of wick in contact with the 
air. A glass chimney was added 
to improve the draught. When 
William Murdock (^.r.) introduced 
gas lighting, he adopted Argand’s 
principle for the burners. 
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Argao. Town of the Piiilippine 
Islands. It stands on the E. coast 
of Cebu, 36 m. S.S. W. of Cebu town, 
and was founded in 160S. The 
locality produces rice and sugar- 
Pop. 35,400. 

Arganm or Argaon. Town of 
Madhya Union, India, 31 m. X. of 
Akola, notable for the battle 
fought Xov. 28, 1803, between the 
British under General Wellesley, 
afterwards the duke of Wellington, 
and the troops of the Mahratta 
chieftains. The issue w’as for some 
time in doubt, but after fierce 
fighting the Mahrattas abandoned 
their guns and fled. The name 
Argaum means the city of w'ells. 

Argelander, Frtedrich Wil- 
helm August (1799-1875). German 
astronomer. He was bom at Me- 
mel, March 22, 1799, studied law 
in Konigsberg, but was induced 
by Bessel to devote himself to as- 
tronomy. In 1820 he became as- 
sistant at the Konigsberg Observa- 
tory, in 1823 director of the obser- 
vatory at Abo, and in 1 S2S professor 
at Helsingfors, to which city the 
Abo Observatory was transferred. 
In 1837iie was nominated professor- 
director of the new observatory at 

Bonn, where 
his chief work 
was carried 
out. His sur- 
vey of the 
northern hea- 
vens, known 
as the Bonn 
D u r chmuste- 
ning or B.D., 
was a com- 
plete siirveyof 
the northern 
heavens mapped out into zones, ex- 
tending from the north pole to two 
degrees S. of the equator. Arge- 
lander died at Bonn, Feb. 17, 1875. 
See Durchmusterung. 

Argens, Jear Baptiste de 
Boyer, Marquis d’ (1704-71). 
French philosophical writer. Born 
at Aix, Provence, and disin- 
herited by his father, he retired to 
Holland- His writings attracted 
the notice of Frederick the Great, 
who invited him to Prussia and 
made him his chamberlain and 
director of the Academy. After 
twenty years, d’ Argens fell out of 
favour and returned to Provence, 
where he died. In philosophy he 
was a moderate sceptic. He denied 
the freedom of the will and the 
existence of a soul-.*?ubstance. 

Argensola, Bartolom-e Leon- 
ardo BE (1562-1631). Spanish 
poet and historian. Bom at 
Barbastro, Aragon, Aug. 26, 1562, 
and educated at the university of 
Huesca, he became chaplain to 
Maria of Austria, widow of the 
emperor Maximilian II. Attached 


later to the suite of the count of 
Lemos, viceroy of Naples, he re- 
turned to Spain in 1616 and was 
made a canon of Saragossa, where 
he died Feb. 4, 1631 He left 
a continuation of Zunta’s An- 
nals of Ara- 
gon, a history 
of the con- 
que.st of the 
Molucca Is- 
lands, letters 
and satires, 
and poems 
( R i m a s ) 
which, pub- 
lished in 1634 
with those of 
h i s brother, 
L u p er c i o , 
caused their authors to be hailed 
as the Horaces of Spain. 

Argensola, Lupercto Leon^irdo 
DE (1559-1613). Spanish poet and 
dramatist. Bom at Barbastro, 
Dec. 14, 1559, and educated at the 
universities of Hucsca and Sara- 
gossa, he became secretary to 
Maria of Austria, chamberlain to 
the Archduke Albert, and historio- 
grapher royal of Aragon. His 
three tragedies, Filis (now lost), 
Isabella, and Alexandra, were 
praised by Cervantes. 

Argenson, Marc Rene de 
Voter, Marquis d’ (1652-1721). 
French official. Born at Venice, 
the son of a distinguished French 
advocate, he went to Paris in 1683. 
and was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the Paris police, under 
Louis XIV, in 1697. He filled 
this post for 21 years. In 1718 ho 
was made president of the council 
of finance, but had to resign in 
1720 on the collapse of John Law 
{q.v , ), He was then made inspector- 
general of the French police. He 
died May 8, 1721. 

Axgensoa, Rene Louis de 

VOYER DE RaULMY, MaRQUIS d’ 
(1694-1757). French statesman. 
Elder sou of the above, in 1719 he 
was made councillor of state, and 
in 1744 member of the council of 
finance and foreign minister. The 
friend of Voltaire and the philo- 
sophers, he endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to establish a European alli- 
ance of nations. He retired into 
private life in 1747, and was hence- 
forth occupied with literary pur- 
suits. He died Jan. 26, 1757. 

Argenson, Marc Pierre de 
Voter de Paulmy, Comte d’ 
(1696-1764). French statesman. 
Younger son of the lieutenant- 
general of police, he was made coun- 
cillor of state in 1724 and minister 
of war in 1 743. He introduced im- 
portant army reforms, and was 
present at the French victory at 
Fontenoy in 1745, He subsequently 
remodelled the French army on 


Prussian lines. In 1757 he was 
banished from Paris at the in- 
stigation of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The great French Encyt.fio- 
pedie -was d’eclicated to him. He 
died in Paris, Aug. 22, 1764. 

Argenson, Marc Ren^] Marie 
DE VOYER DE PaULMY, MaRQUTS d’ 

soldier and 

politician. Son of the marquis de. 
Voyer and grandson of the 
minister of ivar, he entered the 
army as an officer in 1789 ; he 
enthusiastically supported the Re- 
volution, and was for a time aide- 
de-camp to Lafayette. In 1809 he 
was made prefect of Deux-Nethes 
(Antwerp), and helped to diive 
the English from Walcheren, He 
was deputy for Belfort during the 
Hundred Days, and in 1830 repre- 
sented Strasbourg as an advanced 
Radical. He died Aug. 1, 1842. 

Argent (Fr.,silver). Inheraldiy, 
one of the twn metals, silver, also 
represented by white. It is shown 
in drawings by a plain surface. 
See Tincture. 

Argentan. Town of France, in 
the department of Orne. It stands 
on the Orne, 31 m. by rly. N.W. of 
Alen9on. Industries include lace 
making and horse raising. During 
the battles of 1944 heavy fighting 
developed around Argentan, which 
was reached by U.S. forces on Aug. 
12. It became the southern “ lip” 
of the Falaise {q.v.) gap, being 
captured, and the gap closed to 
the north of it, on Aug. 20. The 
church of S. Germain W'as severely 
damaged. 

Argeniario. Mountainous pen- 
insula of Italy. Situated in the S. 
of Tuscany, it consists of two 
narrow strips of land enclosing a 
lagoon. On the headland stands 
the town of Orbetello. Its summit 
reaches 2,085 ft. 

Argeutera, Punta dell’. Mt. 
of N.W. Italy, in Piedmont. It 
lies S.W. of Cuneo and N. of Nice 
and is 10,880 ft. high. It w^as first 
ascended in 1879. See aUo 
Argent iere. Col de W 

Argenteuil. Town of France, 
in the department of Seine-et- 
Oise, an important river port on 
the Seine, 7 m. N.N.W. of Paris, 
of which it is a suburb. Here was 
a convent of which Charlemagne’s 
daughter became abbess and on 
which the emperor bestowed a 
garment said to be the seamless 
coat of Christ, still kept in the 
pariah church. Heloase took the 
veil in the convent here, where she 
had been educated, and S, Vincent 
de Paul founded a hospital. 

Little of ancient Argenteuil re- 
mains except a round tower. 
Factories have swallowed up the 
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once famous vineyards, though a in 1515. At the Italian end of it 
vintage feast is still held in Oct. is the village of Argentera. It is 


Chief manufactures are machine- 
made embroideries, rubber and 
tires, motor cars and bicycles, 
papier-mache, sulphate of quinine. 
Pop. (1954) 63,316. 

Argentiere, Col be l’. Pass 
in the Maritime Alps, on the 
Franco-Italian frontier. It was 
crossed bv Francis I and his armv 


on the road from Barcelonnette, 
France, to Cuneo, Italy, completed 
in ISTO. It reaches an altitude of 
6,545 ft. {Spe aho Argentera, 
Punta deir.) 

There is a peak called Argen- 
tiere, 12,820 ft., in the Mont Blanc 
range, towering over the village 
of Argentie*re in Hante-Savoie. 


ARGENTINA: S. AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

The physical features, constitution, social ami industrial life, 
history, and arts of Argentina are here described. For more 
detailed information, see articles on Buenos Aires, Asuncion, and 
other cities ; Jose de San Martin, Hipolo Irigoyen, Domingo Peron, 
and other leaders ; and on such physical features as Aconcagua, the 

River Plate, Tierra del Fuego 


fv) The stony desert region 
of Patagonia, between the"*Pdo 
Colorado and the Strait of 
Magellan, devoted to sheep 
raising in the X., knd providing 
the country's largest petroleum 
deposits, on the Atlantic sea- 
board and around Comodoio 
Rivadavia. 

Aconcagua, in Mendoza, 23.009 
ft., one of the peaks of the Andes, 
is the highest mountiin in Argen- 
tina, and the second highest in 
the western hemisphere ; but be- 
sides the great mountain chain of 
the Andes, there are smaller groups 
of hills, the most important of 
which is the Cordoba, range 
(Sierra de Cordoba), rising out of 


Argentina is the second largest 
country of the continent of South 
America in both area (1,078,266 
sq.m.) and population (18,955,789 
in 1952). It is roughly triangular 
in shape with a maximum width 
of 980 m. near its base on the 
frontier wdth Boljvia and Paraguay. 
This is 2,150 m, distant from the 
apex at the southernmost point of 
Tierra del Fuego, wFich is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the 
Strait of Magellan. About the size 
of Europe without Russia, it is 
bounded on the E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, Uruguay, and Brazil, on 
the W. by the Andes Mts., which 
form the frontier with Chile. 
Argentina lies between latitudes 
2U 40' S. and 55° 5' S., and its 
climate varies from sub-tropical in 
the N. to antarctic in the S., where 
the prison settlement of Ushuaia, 
in Tierra del Fuego, 
is the most southerly 
inhabited spot in the 
world. 

The country 
be divided into five 
main regions : 

(i) The Andine, 
which is the east- 
ern slope of the 
Cordillera of the 
Andes, glacial in 
Patagonia, alpine 
in the picturesque 
district of the 
southern lakes in 
the pro vi nee of 
Xeuquen, richly 
fertile in the irri- 
gated fruit and 
vine growing foot- 
hills of Mendoza, 
desert in the arid 
mountains of 
Tucuman, which 
merge into the 
windswept plateau 
of the extreme 
uorth-west : 


the panipa and stretching 3011 m. 
(ii) The great sub-tropical from X. to S. and 90 m. at its 
forested plain of the Chaco in maximum width. Its highest peak 


the N., which stretches over the 
boundary into Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and was the scene 
of the Chaco War of 1932-35 ; 

(iii) The agricultural country 
called ‘‘ mesopotamia,’’’ which 
lies between the rivers Uruguay 
and Parana, and includes the 
provinces of Entre Rios, Cor- 
rientes, and Alisiones ; 

(iv) The treeless, fertile grass- 
lands of the pampa, which 
extends in a flat, fanlike forma- 
tion for 300^00 m. from Buenos 


is Champaque, 8,5CH > ft. The Sierra 
del Tandii, a ridge of >inaller hills 
running inland from the Atlantic 
for 150 m., lies 205 ni. to the S.W 
of Buenos Aires. 

There is a further small range in 
Misiones. the last foothills of the 
great Brazilian escarpment, and 
here, on a tributary of the Parana " 
river, at the jimctioii of Ai-gentina 
with Paraguav and Brazil, are 


the 200-ft.-high 


Igua,ssu 


Faha, 


(nearly 40 ft. higher than Xiagara), 
surrounded by a national park. 
Aires and includes the provinces Another national park, famous as 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La a vinter and a summer resort, lies 
Pampa, and Saute Fe, covering round Lake Xahuel Huapi in the 
one-fifth of the wdiole area ol Argentine lake district of Xeuquen 


Argentina and producing most 
of tbe cattle and grain of the 
country ; 


and Rio Xegro provinces ; it ex- 
tends for 3,030 sq. in. and include.s 
superb scenery. Mar del Plata, six 



Arc-pntma. Maiestic swec® of the great Cordillera of the Andes Mountains wM^ iiMh the 
frontier betwBoa Argentina and Chile. This view is of a locality betw^n Meudoaa and Santiago 
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Argentina. Typical estancia of the pampa : such, a cattle ranching estate may well cover many sanare mOes. Above 
(left), Gauchos drinking yerba mat6 tea i (right) sacks of yerba mat6 being loaded at Puerto Mendes 

hours by train S. of Buenos Aires, leased for grain. If the cultivated methods changed, and muttoii- 
has five miles of beaches visited by areas are used for forage crops producing sheep raised in the pro- 
more than half a million visitors (oats, barley, rye, sudan grass) vince of Buenos Aires accounted 
during the summer season (Dec. to there is an increase in cattle raising in 1953—54 for a third of the esti- 
Easter). In the extreme N., on the at the expense of exportable crops mated 55 million, when Argentina 
Chilean border, there are various of maize, wheat, and linseed. This still was second only to Australia 
thermal centres, the most import- happened in 1952, and, with the among wool exporting countries, 
ant of which is Bosario de la further incidence of acute drought. The statistics for pigs increase 
Erontera. caused Argentina to impoit wheat and diminish as maize prices fall 

Products. About a third of for the first time within memory, or rise. In 1952 there were nearly 
Argentina is forest land, 41 p.c. is Government attempts to re- 4 million, mostly to supply local 
natural or reclaimed grassland, 10 verse this trend and to safeguard needs. 

p.c. is cultivated, and the irrigated stock raising by more intensive Beef and mutton are exported in 
orchaixi land of the Andean foot- cultivation, improved breeding, refrigerated ships, either chilled 
hills accounts for about 2 p.c. The and the cleaning of the tick-in- (just above freezing point) when 
remaining 14 p.c. is unproductive, fested lands on the northern fringe it must be eaten within 40 days of 
About 90 p.c. of the value of of the pampa so that they may slaughter, or frozen solid, when it 
the country’s export trade comes support the Shorthorns, Herefords, will keep almost indefinitely. All 
from animal and agricultural pro- and Aberdeen Angus strains w'hich processes^ of meat canning are 
ducts, and most of this is produced produce beef for export, were handled in the highly specialised 
from the pampa, where the soil greatly stimulated by an increas- and nationalised JHgoriJicos ; the 
and the climatic conditions are ing internal demand for meat, ten largest installations can 
exceptionally good, in spite of consequent upon a growing 5,000 steers, 10,000 sheep, and 
periodic droughts and frosts, and, population with a rising standard 1,000 pigs in an eight-hour day. A 
in the N., the menace of locusts, of living; according to statistics by-product of the meat industry is 
The economy of the zone depends for 1952—53, the country had about the export, to the D.S.A. and 
on a careful balance between stock 45 million head of cattle, Europe, of about 8 million cattle 

raising and grain production. Before the introduction of re- hides and 3 milli on calf-skins, 
Estanc&ros (ranch owners) lease frigeration, wool was Argentina’s annually, together with cattle, 
lands to grain farmers for three to most important export, and in and pig and horse hafr. 
five years, after which it is sown 1895 there were 74 mill ion sheep. The importance of the hoKC 
with lucerne and returned to stock With the world- wide demand for began to decline with the coming 
raising, while another tract is fi^izen meat, sheep breeding of the railway, and again, with 
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the medianisation of cultivation. 
During 1930-53 the numbers fell 
from 10 to 7 millions, and the 
heavy' Percherons, Clydesdales, 
and Shires ^vere replaced by 
lighter breeds suitable for polo, 
racing, and riding. 

Other products, principally for 
home consumption, are sugar, 
wdth its by-product industrial 
alcohol, in Tucuman, Salta, and 
.fujuy ; dairy produce around the 
towns and in the \\'elsh colony 
r(jund Rawson, in Cimbut, where 
cheese is produced ; yerba mate 
and tung in Misiones ; rice in 
Corrientes, Entre Rios, Santa Pe, 
Salta, and Tucuman ; cotton in 
El Chaco ; edible vegetable oils 
in Cordoba and Sant e Fe ; tobacco 
in Corrientes, Misiones, and Salta. 

Fruit Growing 

Grapes, cherries, peaches, plums, 
and apples are grown under irriga- 
tion in the Andean foothills in 
Mendoza, San Juan, and the valley 
of the Rio Negro, and citrus fruit 
in the northern provinces of Jujuy, 
Salta, and Tucuman. Fresh fruit 
amounting to 97,374 tons was 
exported in 195:2 ; fruit-drying 
and canning industries are con- 
tinuall^y diversifying their output ; 
and the wine of the flourishing 
industry in Mendoza, San Juan, 
and Rio Negro is improving under 
the advice of expert French 
vintners. 

Before 1914 Argentine economy 
Wcis almost exclusively based on 
pastfjral and agricultural activi- 
ties. Grain and meat were ex- 
ported to Great Britain, the rest 
of Europe, and the IJ.S.A, in 
return for coal, textiles, clothing, 
machinery, motor cars, ships, 
locomotives, and luxury goods. 
Great Britain, whose economy 
was complementary, was the 
principal customer. As a result of 
two world w^ars, vdth consequent 
scarcity of consumer goods, Argen- 
tina began increasingly to foster 
home industries. But there is no 
hard coal, and when imports were 
cut off by war, railway engines 
burnt wood from the northern 
forests. The soft coal deposits in 
Patagonia were made accessible 
by the opening in 1951 of the 160- 
ra. railway from Gallegos on the 
Atlantic seaboard to the coalfield. 
Production in 1951 was 109,926 
tons, and it is estimated that the 
field will be an economic proposi- 
tion by about 1975. Imports of 
coal, coke, and anthracite were 
2,169,300 tons in 1951 and 
1,703,700 tons in 1952, the decline 
being due, on account of drought, 
to lack of meat and grain for export. 


Petroleum is obtained in some 
c[uantity from fields in Salta, 
Mendoza, and Neuquen ; there 
are other deposits in the Gallegos 
valley. Coniodoro Rivadavia, in 
Chubut, has the chief deposits. 
From this field natural gas is 
carried to the River Plate area 
through a 1,000-in. pipe-line which 
is joined at General Conesa by a 
tributary line from the Neuquen 
fields. A pipe-line from Yoeuiba, 
in h'alta, runs to the t'hief refineries 
at La Plata. 

All iron and steel was imported 
until 1938, wLen 5,000 tons were 
produced. There are iron mines 
near Zaple in Jujujy more than 
1,000 m. by railway from Buenos 
Aires, and a blast furnace (under 
army authority) handles 18,000 
tons of charcoal pig-iron annually. 
In 1952 about 50,000 tons of steel 
came from military engineering 
plants, and there wms a private 
production of about 175,000 tons. 
There is a deposit of richer iron 
ore at Sierra Grande, 600 m. S. 
of Buenos Aires and near to the 
coast and cheap water transport 
to the industrial area of the River 
Plate. Total production in 1952 
was estimated at 200,000 tons ; 
completion of a projected new' 
steel and coking plant at San 
Nicolas, between Rosario and 
Buenos Aires, w'as expected to 
bring Argentine’s yearly output 
to 1,000,000 tons. 

Developing Industries 

During the years 1943-53 a light 
engineering industry wms estab- 
lished in C’ordoha for the produc- 
tion of motor cars, lorries, cycles, 
and tractors. Some locomotives 
are made at the General San 
Martin railwmy workshops in 
Mendoza. Compared with pro- 
duction in 1943, industry in 1953 
had expanded roughly 2^ times 
for metal, IJ times for machineiy 
and vehicles, and 3^ times for 
electrical machines and appliances. 
Manufacture of plastics, cement, 
and chemical and pharmaceutical 
products increased. 

Teanspokt. During 1941-51 
the Argentine merchant fleet was 
established and passed a capacity 
of 1,000,000 tons, so that expoits 
and inipoits were increasingly car- 
ried in Argentine bottoms, w'hich 
also competed in the carrying of 
foreign cargoes. Internally, the 
country is served by road, river, 
railway, and air. 

On account of the dearth of 
gravel or stone in the soil for 
surfacing, the roads are poor by 
European and XJ.S. standards ; 
nevertheless good macadam and 


bitumen roads link the capital 
w'ith Mar del Plata and with 
Rosario and Cordoba ; and the 
four main inter-provincial road.s 
wdiich make up the Argentine 
section of the Pan-American High 
way weie opened to traffic in 1942 

Rivers and Railways 

The Parana and Uruguay rivers, 
which flow into the Plate, "form an 
important artery of communica- 
tion, navigable by ocean-gomg 
.steamers as far as Rosario, Parana, 
and Santa Fe. Smaller boats ply 
regularly to Corrientes and Asun- 
cion, while special flat-bottomed 
river steamers carry tourists as far 
as the Iguassu Falls on the Brazil- 
ian border. Rosario, once the 
second port and great grain dis- 
tributor of the Argentine republic, 
has declined owing to the wheat 
shortage and the monopoly of 
Buenos Aires as a port of entrj^ : 
in 1952 Buenos Aires carried ten 
times the tonnage of the hitherto 
busy La Plata. 

The railways of Argentina are 
the most developed and best in 
the w'hole of South America. They 
were built and equipped in the 
main by British capital and 
engineers, and were British-owned 
until the Argentine government 
bought them in 1948 with the 
sterling balances which the coun- 
try had accumulated during the 
Second Great War. Shortage of 
exportable rolling stock from 
abroad, and of firrther foreign 
exchange for its purchase, resulted 
in deterioration atrd considerable 
over-usage of the existing stock 
and track by a rapidly increasing 
population. 

In addition to the internal net- 
work which links the principal 
towns, there are four international 
railways : (i) through Entre Rios, 
Concordia, and Posadas to Asun- 
cion in Paraguay ; (ii) through 
Tucuman, Juju.y, and La Quiacha 
to La Paz in Bolivia ; (iii) tbough 
Mendoza to Santiago de Chile; 
and (iv) through Salta to Antofa- 
gasta in N. Chile. A line connect- 
ing Bahia Blanca on the Atlantic 
wdth Concepcion on the Pacific 
seaboard of Chile was under con- 
struction in 1956. 

Argentina’s internal air lines, 
w'hich connect the principal towns, 
were nationalised and amalga- 
mated in 1949. International air 
services link Buenos Aires with 
Europe, Noith and Central Ameri- 
ca, and the other countries of 
South America. 

Constitution. The Argentine 
constitution is based on that of 
the U-S-A. Since ifs inception 
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1. Flock from a sheep-run being driven through a 
boarded lane into the sheep train. 2. Wool wagons in 


6 . Extensive plantation of mandarin orange-tr«5 and 
vines. 7* Part of a prosperous lakeside farm in the 


Chubut. 3. Cattle on the painpa. 4. Inspecting meat Territory of the Rio biegro, S. Argentina ^ . 

for exportin a/r*go?ijfco. 5. Packing grapes for export, background can be seen the great range or the Anae-- 
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ill 1(S53, it has been several times 
revised, notably by the Peron govt, 
in 1949 when the national con- 
stituent assembly ratified con- 
siderable changes and additions in 
the direction of social security, 
agrarian reform, and state owner- 
ship of mineral deposits, natural 
resources, and public services. 

The constitution prescribes a bi- 
cameral legislature : (i) a chamber 
of deputies consisting of one repre- 
sentative per 100,000 inhabitants 
(if the number left over from this 
division is 50,000 or more, there is 
an extra deputy for this group) ; 
deputies are elected for six years 
and are elieible for re-election ; 

*w<‘ 

half the chamber is renewed every 
three years, retirements being de- 
cided by lot ; (ii) the senate, also 
elected for six years, consisting of 
two members from each province 
and two from the capital; one- 
third is renew’ed every three 
years. The vice-president of 
the republic is president of the 
senate. 

After reorganizations in 1955, 
Argentina was divided into 22 
provinces and the federal capital. 
The provinces were Buenos Aires, 
Catamarca, El Chaco, Chubut, 
Cordoba, Corrientes, Eiitre Rios, 
Formosa, Jujuy, iVIendoza, 
Misiones, Nequen, La Pampa, La 
Rioja, Rio Negro, Patagonia, 
•Salta, San Juan, San Luis, Santa 
Fe, Santiago del Estero, and 
Tucuman. (The province of Pata- 
gonia w'as created in 1955 from 
the former territories of Santa 
Cruz and Tierra del Fuego.) 
The provinces are autonomous for 
all domestic affairs. The federal 
government at Buenos Aires deals 
with foreign affairs, higher educa- 
tion, and all matters affecting the 
state as a w'hole. 

President’s Powers 

Executive power is vested in the 
president, who must be Argentine- 
bom and a Roman Catholic. He 
is elected for a six-vear term by a 
simple majority vote, and is there- 
after eligible for immediate re- 
election. (The interval of six 
years formerly necessary was 
abolished, along with the electoral 
college, by the 1949 constitution.) 
The president is commander -in- 
chief of the armed forces, and the 
general administrator of the coun- 
try, appointing, with senate ap- 
proval, ambassadors, ministers, 
senior officers of the armed forces, 
and bishops. He has sole control 
over the appointment and dis- 
missal of cabinet ministers and 
consular officials ; he may also, 
with senate approval, appoint an 


official to take over the govern- 
ment of any province, or any 
economic activity ; and he may 
suspend constitutional guarantees 
by declaring a “ state of siege ” in 
times of crisis. 

Voting is obligatory for all 
citizens over the age of 18 ; women 
were given the franchise in 1947. 
The ballot is secret. There is a 
supreme court which deals with 
cases of national significance or 
those involving foreigners ; and 
subsidiary’ tribunals in all prov- 
inces and territories which handle 
local cases. The judges of the 
supreme and low’er courts are ap- 
pointed by the president with the 
approval of the senate. Foreigners 
may apply for citizenship after 
two years’ residence, and, unless 

V 

they'" declare an objection, auto- 
matically become naturalised after 
five years. 

Nationalised Services 

The Central Bank was national- 
ised in 1946. Railways, air ser- 
vices, merchant marine, tele- 
graphic and port facilities, grain 
elevators, and, within the capital, 
gas and transport are also national- 
ised- In Aug., 1950, tw'O basic 
rates of exchange vrere established: 
14*00 pesos to the £1 sterling for 
basic exports (excluding wool) and 
for imports of essential fuels ; and 
21*00 pesos to the £1 for all other 
priority imports and for exports of 
manufactured goods and processed 
food. In addition, there w^as a 
“ free market ” rate of 38*96 pesos 
to the £I for other transactions 
(with prior permission from the 
Central Bank). 

Religion and Education. The 
majority of the people of Argentina 
are Roman Catholics ; but the 
constitution allows freedom of re- 
ligion, and churches of other de- 
nominations exist. Teaching of 
religion in schools, abolished in 
1884, was reintroduced after the 
Percn revolution of 1943 ; edu- 
cation was again secularised in 
1954. Also in 1954 divorce was 
made legal; and in 1955 Percn 
abolished the status of the R.C. 
Church as state church. 

Illiteracy^ steadily decreased w-ith 
the introduction of free and com- 
pulsory education. By 1914 it 
had been reduced to 35 p.c. ; in 
1945 to 16*6 p.c. over the whole 
country and 7*7 in the city of 
Buenos Aires. There are some 
15,000 primary and 1,000 second- 
ary schools under the ministry of 
education. The curriculum of 
private schools is controlled either 
by the national or by the provincial 
authorities. 


The oldest university% founded 
1613, is at Cordoba. Others are at 
Buenos Aires, La Plata, and Tucii- 
man ; and there are the national 
universities of El Litoral and Cuyo. 
These universities have earned hiffh 
standing in Latin America and are 
w'ell endow^ed with up-to-date lab- 
oratories and specialised libraries. 
There are also schools for industrial 
training, arts and crafts, com- 
mercial training, rural economy, 
and for the training of teachers. 
Institutes exist in the large towms 
where advanced instruction is 
given in the fine arts, decorative 
arts, music, and languages. The 
ministry of agriculture provides 
rural schools where practical agri- 
ciiltiu'e is taught. 

People. There are a very few 
pure- bred Indians left in the 
mountains of the N.W., the Chaco, 
and S. Patagonia, and western 
settlements along the foot of the 
Andes show some traces in their 
mestizo population of their early 
colonisation from Chile, Peru, and 
Paraguay, but this only amounts 
to tw’o p.c. over the wdiole country^ 
Tw'o -thirds of the total population 
live in the city and provirce of 
Buenos Aires, and these people are 
almost wholly of European ex- 
traction. In 1914 one-third of the 
W'hole population was of foreign 
birth, in 1940 one-fifth, in 1950 
one -sixth. 

The European settlers have 
made the jjattern of Argentine life 
on the groundwork of the Creole 
society descended from the early 
•Spanish settlers. The U.K. and the 
^.•S.A. have influenced the ma- 
terial development of the country'’ 
wuth films, plumbing, refrigeration, 
meat packing, telephones, the 
comic strip, railways, banks, ship- 
ping, pedigree stock, gardens, and 
football ; Germans trained the 
army and also created large bank- 
ing and shipping interests ; but 
the Italians, Spanish, and French 
have made the climate of opinion, 
and the cities in particular, up to 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War, were French in outlook, 
culture, and manners. 

Argeniine Ouiiuie 

After 1943 there was a growing 
accent on Argentine culture and 
education. Argentinians have a 
strong regional sense, enhanced by 
the differences of climate and 
terrain in their vast land. People 
in Buenos Aires and the other 
big cities live in a different world 
from people of the hinterland ; 
those of the pampas, with the 
horse and cow as their principal 
domestic animals, have a com- 
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pletely different horizon from the 
mountain folk, with their llamas 
and goats. In the north the 
schools close for three months in 
the year because of the heat, and 
in the south for three months 
because of the cold. In S. Pata- 
gonia the word “ summer ” means 
that it is daylight for most of the 
24 hours, but never warm, and 
there are no flowers. 

History. The River Plate was 
discovered in an attempt to find a 
new w^estern route to Asia, and 
was navigated in an attempt to 
find alternative access to the 
“ mountain of silver ” and Potcsi, 
instead of the hazardous 3,000-m. 
journey on foot across what is now 
Brazil," and the Chaco, to Bolivia. 
Solis made the first landing in 1516, 
and was killed by Indians. Magel- 
lan entered the estuary in 1520, 
but turned S. to discover a way 
into the Pacific through the strait 
that bear his name and com- 
memorates his voyage. Cabot 
and Garcia sailed up the Parana 
and Paraguay rivers and made a 
settlement called Sancti Spiritus, 
later wiped out. 

In 1536 (N.vS.), Pedro de Men- 
doza, equipped with a large force 
of men, horses, and provisions, 
founded the first settlement at 
Buenos Aires. It was thought 
that the first sight of men on horse- 
back would so intimidate the In- 
dians that they would capitulate, 
but they brought the horses down 
with their weapon, the bolas, and 
the settlement was destroyed and 
horses and cattle were turned loose 
to become wild herds of the pampa. 
These, and not silver, became the 
foundation of Argentina’s wealth. 

One of the followers of Mendoza 
sailed up the Parana and settled, 
together with his men, in Asuncicn, 
where the Indians, already sub- 
jected by Inca rule, "were less 
ferocious than the Pampas and 
Guaranis of the south. Meanwhile 
Pizarro had conquered Peru, and 
Spain lost interest in the “ silver 
river ” since the contents of the 
Potosi mines could now be ex- 
ported from Puerto Bello on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

First' Feimaneiit Settlement 

It was from Asuncion in 1580 
that Juan de Garay re-formed the 
settlement at Buenos Aires, which 
was firmly established by 1614 
under Hernando Arias de Saave- 
dra. Towards the end of the 16th 
century, expeditions from the 
viceroyalty of Peru and from Chile 
established the first Argentine 
towns among the eastern foothills 
of the Andes ; Santiago del Estero, 


Tucuman, Cordoba, Salta, La 
Rioja, Jujuy, San Juan, Mendoza, 
and San Luis. 

Owing to Spain’s strict mari- 
time laws Buenos Aires lived for 
270 years after its foundation by 
smuggling hides, tallow, and salt 
beef, obtained from the wild herds 
that roamed the pampa by the 
Indians and the gauehos (descend- 
ants of the first settlers and cap- 
tured Indian women), who brought 
them into the town and sold them 
to the conirahajidisias. 

Eio de la Plata ViceroyaJty 

In 1776 a \iceroyalty of the Rio 
de la Plata was formed which in- 
cluded Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and Bolivia, and in 1778 
Spain raised the embargo on ex- 
ports. Emboldened by their de- 
feat of the attempted British in- 
vasion of 1806, the Porteiios 
(natives of Buenos Aires) deposed 
the viceroy on March 25, 1810. 
On Julv 9, 1816, in face of the 
threat of invasion hjr viceregal 
forces from Peni, and a Spanish 
blockade of the Rio de la Plata 
(River Plate), the rebels declared 
their independence at Tucuman, 
and consolidated it by the success 
in arms of the national hero Jose 
de San Martin (1778-1850). 

Thereafter a struggle for control 
between a centraMsed government 
in Buenos Aires and the sup- 
porters of local autonomy, aided 
by the great landowners and 
gauehos, lasted until 1853, when, 
at the downfall of the ^ctator 
Rosas, federation was recognized 
in the constitution. But the pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires seceded and 
civil war persisted until 1861, when 
Bartolome Mitre was made the 
first president of the federal 
government at Buenos Aires. 

The supremacy of the capital 
was confirmed through the defeat 
of the Indian tribes of the pampa 
by Julio Roca (1843-1914). This 
inaugurated the peaceful settle- 
ment of the pastoral and later 
agrarian economy upon which the 
fortune of the country still de- 
pends. The dividing up of the 
pampa into great estancias among 
Roca’s officers in recognition of 
their services gave rise to the 
system of rule by a landed 
oligarchy that persisted until 1943. 
The estanceros employed first the 
gauehos and later, as the rearing of 
cattle became more specialised, 
European immigrants, of whom 
there were more than six miUion 
during 1857-1930. IIuOTg the 
same period there was increasing 
investment of foreign capital in 
the country, mostly British. After 


the outbreak of the Second Great 
War in 1945 the U.S.A. beoanie 
the chief supplier of foreign 
capital. 

The first radical president of 
Argentina, himself a large land- 
owner, was Hipolo Irigoyen {c. 
1855—1933). He was elected in 
1916 under the laws providincr for 
universal (male) suffrage and the 
secret ballot passed in 1912 during 
the presidency, 1910-14, fff Roque 
Saenz Pena (1851-1914). Jrigoycn 
introduced minimum wage law^ 
and an eight-hour day, fixed rents, 
and improved workers' housing. 
His successor, 1922-2S, Marcelo 
Torcuato de Alvear (lS6S-1942i 
continued this liberal programme 
and promoted the period of the 
greatest prosperity the country 
has known. The world depression 
of 1929-33, and the failure of 
Irigoyen’s leadership during his 
second term of office, led to a con- 
servative reaction which was para- 
mount until the revolution of 1943 
ushered in the Peronista regime. 

Peronista Segime 

Juan Bomiiigo Peron (b. 1895). 
leader of the National Labour 
party, and of the Peronist Radi- 
cals, attained the presidency in 
1946 in the first elections held 
since 1938. A new constitution 
was introduced, and the Central 
Bank, railways, internal air-lines, 
and some shipping were nation- 
alised. In 1947 women were given 
the vote, and a special tax on em- 
ployers was introduced for the 
benefit of state-aided industries- 
A general election held in 1948 was 
boycotted by opposition parties. 
An act of 1949 recognized the 
legality of all existing parties, but 
made them hable to dissolution 
by government decree. Peron, 
re-elected for a second six-year 
term in 1952, was driven into exile 
by a military revolution. Sept., 
1955, headed by General Eduardo 
Lonardi (1896-1956), in his turn 
deposed two months later by 
General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu. 

During Peron’s regime there 
was an improvement in the con- 
dition of the workem, a deteriora- 
tion in that of the landowners ; 
much constructional work was 
undertaken, accompanied, how- 
ever, by censorship of press and 
radio, serious inflation and ex- 
haustion of foreign exchange 
reserves, and suppression of all 
democratic opposition. 

Laisgtjage, The people of 
Argentina speak Spanish. But 
naturally in a continent the size 
of Latin America, there are many 
variations in the types of Spanish 
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Spoken, and the Argentine variety, 
judged, by Castilian standards, is 
poor. Argentina is notable for its 
pronunciation of the “ 11." For 
instance, in Spain, and in the 
more northern vSpanish-speaking 
countries of Latin America, the 
pronunciation of the word for 
street, calJe^ is “ cahye,” whereas 
in Argentina, it is pronounced 
'* cahje."’ As is to be expected 
in a land where the population is 
made up of people of very various 
European origins, many words not 
used in Spain or any other Spanish- 
speaking country of America have 
crept by common usage into the 
Argentine \^ariety of Spanish. 

Literature, Art, etc. Entil 
the end of the 1930s Argentina 
was the cultural leader of Latin 
America. Outstanding names in 
its literature and intellectual life 
are : Esteban Echeverria (1805- 
1951), a romantic poet whose 
greatest work was La Cautiva, 
1837 ; Jose Marmot (1818-1881), 
author of the novel Amalia ; 
Bartolome Mitre (1821-1906), 
journalist (founder of the daily 
newspaper La Nacion), poet of 
nature, and a leading historian of 
S. America ; Juan Bautista Alberdi 
(1810-1884), diplomat, journalist, 
and prolific "WTiter of prose ; 
Domingo Sarmiento (1811-1888), 
statesman, educator, poet, and 
author of Eacundo, a socio- 
political biography of the lieu- 
tenant of the dictator Rosas ; 
Jos^ Hernandez (1834-1886), who 
wrote Martin Fierro, the great 
book of primitive gauclio life 
in Argentina ; Estanislao del 
Campo (1835-1880), who wrote 
a burlesque poem, Fausto, in 
gaueho dialect ; and Ruben Dario 
(1867-1916), who, though born 
in Nicaragua, spent most of his 
life in Argentina, and whose 
influence on modem Spanish 
verse has been profound. 

Twentieth-Century Writers 

In the 20th century the best- 
known Argentine novelist is Hugo 
Wast (Gustavo Martinez Zuviria. 
b. 1883), whose popular novels 
have been translated into many 
languages. The greatest poet, 
essayist, and publicist was Leo- 
poldo^ Lugones (1874-1938). A 
novelist and historian whose 
works have been translated into 
many languages is Ricardo Rojas 
(b. 1882) ; another well known 
historian is Ricardo Levene (b. 
1885). A poetess of outstanding 
merit was Alfonsina Stomi (1892- 
1938). An Argentine academy of 
letters, founded 1921, has a 
membership limited to 20, 


Of xArgentina's two 
world famous news- 
papers, La Prensa, 
knovTi for its high 
literary standards 
and independent 
views, is owned by 
the family of the 
founder, Jose 0. Paz 
(1842-1912). who 
started it in 1869 (it 
was appropriated by 
Perdu in 1951, re- 
stored to Gainza Paz 
1956); La Nacion, a 
paper \rith a strong 
R.Cu policy, was 
founded in 1870 by 
Bartolome Mitre. 

During the 19th 
century native music 
was for the most part 
confined to folk 
dances, including 
the pericon (a native country 
dance) and the tango. The ever- 
groving number of European 
musicians visiting Argentina helped 
to create a local school of music. 
The best known composers are 
Julian Aguirre (1869-1924) and 
Alberto Mhlliams (1862-1952), 
the grand old man ” of Argentine 
music. The fine Colon Opera 
House in Buenos Aires was 
modelled on the Scala at Milan. 

BihUography .The Federal System 
of the Argentine Republic, "L. S, 
Rowe, 1921 ; The Argentine Re- 
public, P. Denis, 1922 ; The New 
Argentina, W. H. Koebel, 1923 ; 
Peopling the Argentine Pampas, 
M. Jefferson, 1926 ; The River 
Plate Republics, W. E. Browning, 
1928 ; A History of the Argentine 
Republic, F. A. Kirkpatrick, 1931 ; 
Gauchos and Tomtoms, B. M. 
Wallenstein, 1932 ; A Tentative 
Bibliography of Belles lettres of 
the Argentine Republic, A. L. 
Coester, 1933 ; History of Argen- 
tina, R. Levene, Eng. trans. 1938 ; 
Britain and the Independence of 
Latin America, C. K. Webster, 
1938 ; River Plate Personalities, 
W. J. Lamb, 1939; The Way 
Southward, A. F. Tsehiftely, 1940 ; 
Argentina, J. W. White‘, 1942 ; 
The Argentine Republic, Y. F. 
Rennie, 1945 ; The United States of 
Argentina, A. P. Whitaker, 1955 : 
Argentina, G. Pendle, 1955 ; South 
America Yearbook (annually). 

Argentina, La. Stage name 
of Antonia Meree (1890-1936), 
Spanish dancer. Born in Buenos 
Aires, Sept. 4, 1890, she w’ent to 
Spain at the age of two with her 
parents, who became members of 
the company of the Madrid Royal 
Opera House. Argentina joined 
the company at the age of five. 
At eleven she was a premiere 
danseuse. Later, moving to Paris, 
she became internationally famous. 


Her performances of 
Spanish dances and 
her plating of the 
castanets were un- 
rivalled. She toured 
Europe and America, 
appearing regularly 
in London from 1931*, 
where her Danse 
Rituelle du Feu be- 
came specially pop- 
ular. She died at 
Bayonne, July 18, 
1936. 

La Argentina was 
instrumental in re- 
viving Spanish das- 
sical dancing and in 
popularising the 
music of Albeniz, 
Granados, and Falla. 

Argentine Pass, 
Pass in the Rocky 
Mts. In the state of 
Colorado, U.S.A., near Denver, it 
reaches just over 13,000 ft. 

Argentinita, La. Stage name 
of Encarnacion Lopez (1898- 
1945), bom in Buenos Aires, who 
was acclaimed in Spain for her 
Spanish dancing, worked in ballet 
in New York, and collaborated 
with Garcia Lorca in 1932 in the 
founding of the Madrid ballet. 

Argentite. One of the principal 
ores of silver. It is the source from 
which much of the silver is ob- 
tained in the mines of Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Mexico, and 
Nevada. A sulphide, it has a 
composition of about 86*5% silver 
and 13-5% sulphur. It is always 
found combined with other sul- 
phides, particularly those of copper 
and lead. 

Argentoratiim. Latin name 
for Strasbourg. Most of the books 
printed at Strasbourg during the 
15th- 17th centuries bear the 
impress Argentoratiim. 

Arges. River of Rumania. 
Rising in the Transylvanian Alps, 
it flows for 150 m. S. and S.E. to 
the Danube below’ Oltenitsa. 

The battle of the Arges was 
fought Nov. 30-Dec. 3, 1916, 
hetw’een Austro- Germ an forces un- 
der Falkenhayn and Mackensen 
and the Rumanians under Avar- 
escu. It resulted in a heavy 
defeat for the Rumanians and their 
evacuation of Bukarest, occupied 
by Mackensen on Dec. 6. 

Arghana Maden. Tow’d of 
Turkey, in Elazig vilayet. On 
the river Tigris, 50 m. N.W. of 
Diarheldr,* it has an old and very 
rich copper mine. 

Ar^ves (Greek Arge.ioi ; Lat. 
Arghi). Inhabitants of Argos in 
Greece. Homer used the term for 
the Greeks in general. 



Argentina, Spanish dancer 
famed for the precision of 
her footwork and spirited 
playing of the castanets 
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Argob. Hebrew name for the dis- 
trict containing threescore cities 
ruled by Og king of Ba.shan (Deut. 

3 ; 1 Kings 4). Called by the Greeks 
Trachonitis (Luke 3), it is usually 
identified with the modern El 
Lejah. Described as an ocean of 
basaltic rocks and boulders, it k 
studded with deserted towns and 
ancient villages. See Palestine. 

Argol. Crude acid potassium 
tartrate deposited from wine. 
When grape juice ferments the acid 
potassium tartrate (KHC 4 H^O(.). 
which it contains naturally, is 
deposited because it is less soluble 
in the alcohol which results from 
the fermentation process. Ai-gol is 
deposited as a crystalhne crust 
on the sides of the vat, and when 
this is recrystallised it is known as 
tartar ; from this, by further purifi- 
cation. cream of tartar is obtained. 

Algol occurs in commerce as 
red argol and white argol, accord- 
ing as it is deposited from red or 
white grapes. From argol tartaric 
acid is made by 

neutralising it with whiting and 
afterwards boiling with calcium 
sulphate. This forms calcium 
tartrate and potassium sulphate. 
The latter is separated out by 
crystallisation and the calcium tar- 
trate treated with sulphuric acid. 

Argolis. A district of ancient 
Greece. Occupying the N.E. part 
of Peloponnesus, bordering the 
Gulf of Aegina or the Saronic Gulf, 
and the ArgoUcus Sinus or Gulf 
of Nauplia, it was the territory 
surrounding Argos. It became 
part of the Roman prov. of Achaea 
in 146 B.o. It has many legendary 
associations, including that of the 
Lemean Marsh, where Hercules 
slew the Hydra. Argolis is a nome 
or department of modern Greece. 
Its capital is Nauplia. Pop. 
(1951) 85,289. 

Argon (Gr._ argos, inert). One 
of the gases which go to make up 
the atmosphere. It exists in the 
proportion of nearly 1 p.c. of air. 

At the meeting of the British 
Association in 1882 Lord Rayleigh 
mentioned that he had begun a re- 
search on the densities of hydrogen 
and oxygen, and in the experiments 
he found that the density of nitro- 
gen varies according as it is pre- 
pared from the atmosphere or 
from ammonia. In 1893 chemist® 
were asked to make sugg^tions to 
account for this difference. Sir 
William Ramsay took up the work 
and adopted the method, devised by 
Cavendish nearly a century before, 
of removing the oxygen from air 
by Tnp.fl.T>R of an electric discharge. 
He ako called attention to a re- 
mark by Cavendish that there ap- 


peared to be a small amount ot 
nitrogen differing from the rest 
in that it could not be reduced to 
nitrous acid. He devised a method 
of removing the nitrogen from air 
by employing magnesium metal 
and an electric current, and in tbi. 
way collected a fairly large amount 
of the residue. Tested by the spec- 
trum method of analysis, the resi- 
due gave a different spectrum from 
that of nitrogen. This proved that 
a new^ gas had been discovered, and 
it was named argon, and the fact 
published at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1894. 

Argon is an inert gas, and at- 
tempts to make it combine with 
other elements have failed. Sir 
James Dewar has liquefied and 
sohdified it. Ajrgon is now prepared 
with comparative ease from the 
air, provided it is not required in a 
state of absolute purity. 

Argon is used in many types of 
electric lamps and display signs 
and in geiger counter tubes. Its 
chemical sjunbol is A, atomic 
weight 39-9 ; atomic number 18 ; 
boiling point ~ 186^ C. 

Argonaut. Cuttle fish of the 
genus Argonauta. The beautifully 
ribbed. translucent shell is secreted 



Argonaut, or paper nautilus. The upper 
figure shows tbe animal swimming 


by the fiat expansions of two of the 
arms, or tentacles, of the animal, 
and it is not attached in any way 
to the body. Its object is to serve 
as a receptacle for the eggs. The 
argonaut is common in the tropic 
seas : one species, the paper nau- 
tilus, inhabits the Mediterranean. 

Argonauts (Gr., sailors of the 
Argo). In Greek mythology, the 
heroes who, under the leadership 
of Jason, sailed to Aea or Colchis, 
on the Black Sea, in search of the 
Golden Fleece. They were so called 
from the name of the 50-oared ship 
Argo which was built by Argos, 

Jason was the son of Aeson, 
who had been deprived of the 
Iring ship of lolcus in Thessaly 
by Ms half-brother Pelias. To 
get rid of Jason, Pelias suggested 
to him that he should fetch the 
Golden Fleece, wMoh hung in the 
sacred grove of Mars at Colchis. 


Aeetes, king of Colcliis, agreed to 
surrender the Fleece to Jason pro- 
vided he tamed two tire -breathing 
oxen with feet of brass, and with 
them plousrhed a two-acre field. 
He was then to sow the teeth of a 
dragon, which would produce a crop 
of armed men. who had ail to be 
destroyed. Finally, he had to kih 
the dragon guarding the Fleece. 

By the help of the magic powers 
of Medea, the king’s daughter, who 
fell in love with him, Jason suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling all the condi- 
tions, obtained the prize, and 
started home, taking with him 
Medea and her young brother Absy r- 
lus. They were pursued by Aeetes. 
but Medea delayed the pursuit by 
murdering her brother and scatter- 
ing his limbs in the sea, so that the 
father would have to pick them 
up for burial. Zeus in rage sent 
a storm : the ship declared that 
the expedition must visit Circe in 
Ausonia before it could be purified. 
After evading the fatal allurements 
of the Sirens, and escaping the perils 
of Scylla and Charybdis, the voy- 
agers eventually returned to lolcus. 

The voyage of the Argonauts 
is the subject of a Greek poem by 
Apollonius of Rhodes and of a 
Latin adaptation by Valerius Flac- 
cus, and is described in Kingsley's 
The Heroes. See Jason ; Medea. 

Argo Navis oe The Ship Argo. 
One of the southern constellations, 
most of which lies below the 
English horizon. It is so vast 
that, for convenience of reference, 
it has been subdivided into four 
minor groups: Pyxis, the compass; 
Vela, the sails : Puppis, the 
stern and Carina, the keel. 
It contains 15 stars brighter than 
the third magnitude, among them 
Canopus, which is next in bright- 
ness to Sirius. See Constellations. 

Argonne. District in E. France, 
known from its wooded character 
as the forest of Argonne. It covers 
part of the departments of Ar- 
dennes and Meuse, and lies between 
Toul and Mezieres, being a stretch 
of high ground between the basins 
of the Meuse and the Aisne. About 
10 m. wide from east to west and 
40 m. long from north to south, it is 
densely covered with undergrowth 
and intersected with ravines. 

Argonne, Campaigns in the. 
Series of operations in the First 
Great War. The Argonne owed its 
strategic importance to the fact 
that a successful advance through 
it by the Germans would have 
tum^ Chalons and Verdun and 
rendered the French front on the 
Meuse untenable. 

The German Grown Prince with 
the 5th German army passed 
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Argonne. Map of the forested area through which the Germans menaced 
Verdun in 1914 and 1915, and through which the French and Americans drove 
back the invaders in the closing stages of the First Great War 


through the Argonne in the first 
advance of Aug.-Sept., 1914, and 
by him Varennes was many times 
taken and relinquished. During 
the winter the ttvo entrenched 
forces were in close contact 
parted by only a few yards of 
almost impenetrable bush, barbed 
wire, and concealed machine-gun 
posts. In Jan., 1915, the Drench 
failed in an effort to storm Bour- 
euilles. In Deb. a fierce struggle 
opened for the strongly fortified 
village of Vanquois half of which 
was captured bj’ the French. 

In June, 1915, the German staff 
determined to make a thrust 
through the Argonne with about 
80,000 men. French positions 
were heavily bombarded with gas- 
shelLs, and betw'een June 120 and 
July 2 a series of assaults was 
delivered. About mid-July the 
battles ended in a virtual stale- 
mate, the French holding all the 
vital positions. 

In the autumn of 1918 Foch, as 
supreme Allied commander, re- 
solved to clear the Argonne. His 
force included 22 U.S. ch visions 
with a total strength of 631,000 
men (though only 3 divisions had 
taken part in previous operations); 
together with 4 French divisions 
comprising 138,000 troops, in- 
eludmg artiUery. On the German 
side 46 divisions were employed. 

The U.S. attack opened on 
Sept. 26 on a front of 18 m. 
Close cooperation of artillery could 
not be given, the U.S. staff having 
put its main trust in telephones and 
the lines being cut by German 
artillery fire. Other difficulties 
hampering the Americans were 
the lack of roads and light rail- 
ways ; and, as always, the mud. 
By Oct. 4 the advance totalled only 
7 m. But the Germans were at no 
time strong enough to counter- 
attack, and on Oct. 29 Marvvitz 
the German commander, fell back 
on the W. bank of the Meuse and 
blew up his ammunition dumps. 
By Nov. 2 the whole Argonne 


region was cleared and an advance 
of 16 m. accomplished. American 
casualties in the battle numbered 
115,529. including 15,599 killed 
French casualties were 7,000. 

Argos. City of ancient Greece 
In Argolis, 3 m. inland from the 
head of the Gulf of Nauplia, and 
said to be the oldest city of Greece, 
it became the nucleus of a king- 
dom, with Mycenae as its capital. 
From being the predominant state, 
it fell in the 7th century B.c. 
under the influence of Sparta, but 
remained independent until con- 
quered by the Romans in 146 b.c. 
Many remains have been excaTrated, 
including those of the Heraeum or 
temple of Hera, which contained a 
gold and ivory statue of the god- 
dess. The modern Argos a 
flourishing town and a junction on 
the rly. from Corinth to Tripolis, 
has remains of its cyclopean walls 
and rock-hewn amphitheatre. Pop. 
(1951) 14,728. 

Argostoli. City and seaport of 
the Ionian Islands, Greece. The 
capital of the island of Cephalonia, 
it stands on the eastern shore of 
the Gulf of Argostoli, and had a 
good harbour and a naval school. 
It had a shipbuilding industry, 
exported currants, wine, and oil. 
It was almost completely des- 
troyed by an earthquake in 1953. 
Pop. (1951) 8,724. 

Argosy. Term used, generally 
figuratively, in the sense of a richly 
laden ship. Though popularly con- 
nected with the vessel Argo in 
which Jason bore off the Golden 
Fleece (see Argonauts), the word 
was said in the 17th century to be 
derived from Aragouse, a con'up- 
tion o. Ragosie, i.e., a ship from 
the wealthy port, Ragnsa. 

Argot. French t'rm for slang. 
It is applied to the colloquial 
language of general society ; the 
special vocabulary of a class, 
community, profession, or calling . 
and — ^the earliest meaning— the 
jargon of thieves, rogues, and 
vagabonds. French slang dates 


back to the 14th or loth century, 
and may have originated among 
thieves, among the gipsies just 
appearing, among students, or in 
the motley gatherings at the great 
medieval French fairs. The 15th 
century vagabond -poet Fran9ois 
Villon, w^as the first to use slang in 
literature, and some of his poems 
are written entirely in argot. 
Argument (Latin arguere, to 
prove). That part of a proof on 
which rests its validity or power of 
convincing. The term is often used 
in the sense of argumentation (de- 
monstration of the proof of some- 
thing ). Arguments may be demon- 
strative, based upon absolute, 
necessary truths; or dialectic, based 
upon relative, contingent proposi- 
tions, which cannot produce con- 
viction. The argil mentum ad komi- 
?iem (to the man) is an argument 
addressed directly to an opponent, 
based on his owm previous actions 
or admissions. A priori ariruments 
have their origin in reason, a pos- 
feriori are deduced from experience, 

Argun. River of Asia. It rises 
in the W. of Manchuria and flows 
mainly N. between that country 
and Siberia, and unites with the 
Shilka at Ust-Stryelka to form the 
Amur. Its length is about 500 m. 

Argus. In Greek mythology 
a being with 100 eyes, of which 
only two slept at a time. Hera 
appointed him guardian of lo, 
whom Zeus had changed into a 
heifer, but all his eyes were lulled 
to sleep by the lyre of Hermes. 
Hera thereupon put his eyes on 
the tail of a peacock, the bird 
sacred to her. Argus was also the 
name of the dog of Ulysses, who 
died from joy when his master re- 
turned after an absence of 20 years. 

Argus Pheasant. Species of 
pheasant found in Malaya and Su- 
matra. It is notable for the extra- 



Argus Pheasant, bird ot oeautifuJ 
plumage. It is a native of Malaysia 


ordinary length of the tail feathers 
and for the beautiful, eye-like spots 
on its plumage. 

Argyle, Pearl (1910-47). Brit- 
ish dancer. Born at Johannesburg, 
Nov. 7, 1910, she studied dancing 
under Marie Rambert in London. 
From 1930 to 1931 she danced in 
three seasons of baUet with Kar- 
savina at the Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
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Pearl Argj^le. Biiiisli dancer, member 
of several famous ballet companies 


merfimitrh, and appeared in C. B. 
Cochran’s Helen ' at the Adelphi 
Theatre, 1932. Her perforraances 
in Carnaval, Aurora’s .Wedding, 
and L’Apres-midi d’un Faune 
reached a brilliant level at the 
Mercury Theatre in 1934. In 1935 
she joined the Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany. She died Jan. 28, 1947. 

Ai-gyll, Eael and Duke of. 
Scottish titles home since 1457 
and 1701 respectively by the family 
of Campbell. Duncan Campbell 
of Loch Awe was a lord of Scotland 
about 1400 ; his grandson Colin 
was 1st earl. Archibald, 2nd earl, 
was killed at Flodden. Archibald, 
son of the 9th earl, recovered the 
titles and estates after the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and for helping 
William III was rewarded in 1701 
with a dukedom. John, the 2nd 
duke, served at Malplaquet. John 
the 5th duke, the second husband 
of Elizabeth Gunning {q.v.), was 
made a baron of Great Britain in 
1766. The 8th and 9th dukes are 
noticed separately below. In 1949 
the titles and estates passed to the 
11th duke, Ian (b. 1903), who 
succeeded a cousin. 

The duke is hereditary master 
of the royal household in Scotland, 
keeper of the great seal of Scot- 
land, admiral of the western isles, 
and keeper of the castles of 
Carrick, Dunoon, and Dunataff- 
nage. His chief seat is Inveraray 
Castle. The eldest son is usually 
known as the marquess of Lome, 
and the dukedom has been since 
1892 a peerage of the United 
Edngdom. ReiSers of Macaulay’s 
History, Scott’s Legend of Mont- 
rose, and Stevenson’s Catriona will 
know of the power once wielded 
by the dukes in the W. Highlands. 


Argyll, Archibald Ca^ipbell, 
Marquess of (1598-1661). Scot- 
tish soldier. As Lord Lome he 
began as a young man to ad- 
minister the estates of his Homan 
Catholic father. In 1638 he be- 
came the 8th earl ; and with the 
quarrel between Charles I and the 
Covenanters coming to a head, 
both sides were anxious to secure 
his aid. A dour Presbyterian. 
Argyll acted as a military leader 
of the Covenanters in 1639. Though 
made a marquess by the king, in 
the Civdl War he took up arms 
against Montrose and theHoyaUsts, 
who defeated him at Inverloehv, 
Feb. 2, 1645. He fled to England, 
but returned to power and associ- 
ated himself vdth Cromwell. After 
the execution of the king, he 
changed sides again and crovmed 
Charles II at Scone in 1651. 
Commonwealth soldiers marched 
on Inveraray and after a siege 
the marquess submitted. Found 
guilty of treason by the Restora- 
tion parliament, he was beheaded 
in Edinburgh, May 27, 1661. 

Argyll, Archibald Campbell, 
9th Earl of (1629-85). Scottish 
soldier. Eldest son of the above 
marquess, he fought at Dunbar 
for Charles 11, but submitted to 
Cromwell in 1655. On refusing to 
renounce allegiance to the Stuarts 
he was imprisoned. Released at 
the Restoration, he was warmly re- 
ceived by Charles, and in 1663 the 
title of earl and the estates of his 
father were given back. Through 
protesting at the harshness em- 
ployed against the Covenanters, 
1671, he fell into disfavour, and in 
1681 was tried for treason. After 
a travesty of justice Argyll was 
condemned, but escaped from 
prison to Holland. There he met 
Monmouth and agreed on the 
proposed invasion of Britain. He 
landed in Scotland, but the cause 
failed. Taken prisoner, he was 
beheaded in Edinburgh, June 30, 
1685. under the sentence of 1681. 

ArgyUy George Douglas 
Campbell, 8th Duke of (1823- 
1900). British statesman and 
writer. Born April 30, 1823, he 
succeeded to the title in 1847 and 
came quickly into prominence -n 

the House of 
Lords. In 1853 
he was made 
lord privy 
seal under 
Aberdeen, and 
from 18^-58 
was postmaster- 
general. In the 
Whig ministry 
of 1859-66 he 



Creoige DiUiglas 
Camplrell, 8tk Duke 
of Argyll 


was again lord 


privy seal, and was secretary for 
India, 1S6S-T4. In IS SO Glad- 
stone made iiini lord privy sea:, 
but lie resigned next year, dis- 
approviog of the Irish 'land bill. 
Later he bitterly opposed Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule measure, but 
the estrangement was healed when 
both appeared in public on behalf 
of the Armenians. The duke died 
April 24, 1900. He wrote The 
Reign of Law, 1867 ; The Eastern 
Question, 1879 ; Our Responsibili- 
ties for Turkey, 1896. Consul! 
Autobiography and Memoirs, 19953. 

Argyfi, John iJoraL-is S-uth- 
erland Campbell, 9th Duke of 
(1845-1914). British politician. 
He was educated at Eton, St. 
Andrews, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. As the marquess of 
Lome he nianied in 1ST I the 
Princess Louise (1848-1939), fourth 
daughter of Queen A'ietoria. During 
1878-83 he was governor- genera I 
of Canada. He was Liberal member 
of Parhament for Argyllshire 
1868-78, and Liberal Unionist 
member for S. Manchester 1895- 
1900. He succeeded to the duke- 
dom and estates in 1900, and died 
May 2, 1914. 

Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. Kilted regiment, a union 
of the old 91st (Argyllshire High- 
landers) and the 
93rd (Sutherland 
Highlanders). 
The former was 
raised in 1794 
bv the duke of 
Argyll, and the 
latter by the earl 
of Sutherland in 
1800. The old 
91st specially 
distinguished itself in the Peninsu- 
lar War, and formed part of 
the rearguard at Corunna. The 
93rd won renown at the Alma and 
Balaklava. A detachment of the 
91st was on board the Birkenhead 
when she was wrecked in 1852. 
The regiment bore an honourable 
part in quelling the Indian Mutiny, 
and in the S. African and the two 
Great Wars. A battalion formed 
the rearguard for the withdrawal 
to Singapore from Malaya, 1942. 
Other battalions served in Tunisia, 
notably at Longstop Ridge, April, 
1943, and with the B.L.A., cross- 
ing the Rhine with the Highland 
division {q.v.). 

Argyll Rooms. Fashionable 
London pleasure resort in the early 
part of the 19th century. Origin- 
ally a large house in Little Argyll 
Street, London, W., it was bought 
by a Colonel Greville and converted 
into a place of public entertain- 
ment, where masquerades, balls* 



A. and S. High.- 
landers’ badge 
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A-rgyUshiie. Map of the westenimost 
portion of the mainland of Britain, 

and concerts took place. Rebuilt 
by John Nash, the premises were 
burnt down while in the occupation 
of M. Chabert, known as “ the fire 
king,” Feb. 5-6, 1830. 

Argyllshire. Western maritime 
and second largest co. gf Scotland. 


Scotland. Ardnamurchan Point in this county is the most westerly 
ine eonnty is cut up hy many lochs and bays into peninsulas and islands 

It includes most islands of the 3j^ 1 XO GOa IS 

Inner Hebrides, the principal being served by the Scottish Region 
Mull, Islay, Jura, Tiree, Coll, Lis- of British Railways, and by the 
more, Colonaay, and the small and Crinan Canal, which connects 
picturesque islands of Iona and Loch Fyne with the Sound of 
Staffa. Its greatest length is 114 Jura. The coast measures more 
m., extreme breadth 55 m., and than 2,000 m. and is broken by 
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many sea-lochs (Linnhe, Fyne, 
Moiciart, Sunart, Long) and land 
projections (i^rdnamurchan, Mor- 
ven, Kint;^T:‘e). 

The surface is generally rugged 
and mountainous (Bidean nam 
Bian 3,766 ft., Ben Cruachan 
3.689 ft., Stob Ghabhar 3,565 ft., 
Ben Ime 3 318 ft., Ben More 3,169 
ft.), 'v\dth low-lying coast districts. 
Loch Awe is the largest lake, and 
the chief streams, short, rapid, and 
umiavi gable, are the Orchy and 
Awe. Sheep and cattle rearing and 
herring and salmon fishing mainly 
engage industrial attention less 
than 10 p.c. of the land being under 
cultivation. vSlate is quarried at 
Easdalc and Ballachulisb, coal is 
worked near Campbeltown, and 
granite and limestone are also 
found. Strontian was formerly 
noted for its lead mines. In Islay 
and at Campbeltown there are 
whisky distilleries, and Kinloch- 
Icven has a large aluminium works. 
Inveraray is the CO. town : Camp- 
beltown, Dunoon, Oban, Lochgilp- 
head, and Tobermory are next in 
importance. Argyllshire is a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 63,270. 

Argyrokastron (Albanian, 
Gjinokaster). Town of Albania. 
Called Ergeri or Ergi by the Turks 
when it formed part of the vilayet 
of Janina, it is an important cen- 
tre of N. Epirus. It lies about 50 
ra. N.W. of Janina, on the E. 
declivity of the Acrocerauniau 
Mts. on a tributary of the Vijose. 
It is noted for its snuff. It was 
occupied by the Greeks in 1916, 
and later by the Italians. During 
the Italo-Greek war (1940-41) the 
town became the main Italian 
forward base in iSouth Albania, 
but was captured by the Greeks 
on Dec. 8, 1940. But they with- 
drew when Greece was invaded by 
the Germans in April. 1941 ; and 
only in 1944, when the Germans 
abandoned their hold upon Al- 
bania, was Argyrokastron freed. 
Pop. 10,836, mostly Greeks. 

Ariadne. In Greek mythology, 
the daughter of Minos, king of 
Crete, Theseus, on his arrival in 
Crete with the tribute of young 
men and maidens to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, was shown by 
Ariadne how to find his way out 
of the labyrinth, the monster’s 
dwelling-place, by means of a ball 
of thread. He took Ariadne away 
with him, but deserted her on the 
island of Naxos while she slept. 
Here the god Dionysus (Bacchus) 
took her to wife, and set her crown 
among the stars ; or took her away 
by force from Theseus w'hen they 
landed. In Homer, Ariadne was 
killed by Artemis on her arrival at 


Naxos: in another account, she slew 
herself when abandoned bv Theseus. 
Ariadne was a nature goddess, 
whose desertion by Theseus and 
marriage to Dionysus may sym- 
bolise the death and revival of 
vegetation in vinter and spring 
respectively. 

Aria Form. Term applied to 
music constructed after the for- 
mula A-B-A. A represents one 
section more or less complete in 
itself, sometimes repeated ; B is a 
new section, for contrast ; and a 
recapitulation of A, entire or 
modified, completes the aria. 
This form, in embryo, is found in 
popular airs such as “ Charlie is 
my darling.” 

Ariana or Arya^a. Ancient 
division of Asia. In the widest sense 
it comprised the territoiy peopled 
by Aryans lying between the Tigris 
on the W. and the Indus on the E. 

Ar ianism. Name given to the 
doctrine, maintained by Arius 
in the 4th century, denying that 
Christ was equal to or was of the 
same substance with God the 
Father. The doctrine may be 
traced to the teaching of Paul of 
Samosata, but was first systema- 
tised by Arius, a priest of Alex- 
andria, and Athanasius Tvas its 
great opponent. 

The controversy had become 
acute by 323, and in 325 the 
Councii of Nicaea condemned 
Arius and formulated the earli- 
est published declaration of the 
Catholic Faith — the Nicene Greed, 
in which the decision of the 
Council is to be found, with a few 
verbal differences, down to the 
words in the Holy Ghost.” All 
the bishops but two subscribed to 
the decision. Eusebius of Nico-' 
media subscribed, but altered the 
(Greek) word hovio^ousion — oi one 
substance with, into homoi-ousioii 
= of a similar substance. Words 
of anathema were added to the 
declaration. 

But Arianism was not extin- 
guished. It was in the ascendant 
even under Constantins II (reigned 
337-361) and Valens (364-378), 
but, Theodosius I declaring for 
Athanasianism, the second great 
council of the Church, held at 
Constantinople, 381, restored the 
authority of its predecessor of 325. 
Divided among themselves, the 
Arians declined in numbers and 
influence within the Homan empire. 
Meanwhile, however, the heresy 
spread among the West Goths, 
whose adoption of Arianism was one 
of the conditions of their settlement 
in Thrace; the East Goths in Italy, 
the Vandals in Africa, the Suevi in 
Spain, the Burgundians in Gaul, 


and the Lombards in Upper Italy, 

until its fate was sealed hv the 

tnumph of the Franks under Clovis, 

who was baptized at Reinis in 496. 

It reappeared in Europe in the 16th 

century in Poland, and in England 

from. Henrv ^'III to James I there 

were executions for Aiianism. 

Today it may be traced in the 

forms of Unilarianism, Soeinian- 

ism, and Deism. Arianism was 

not compatible -with the doctrines 

of the Trinitv and the divinitv 
^ ** 

of Christ, Sfe Arius ; Athamaius- 

Ariano Irpino. Town and 

episcopal see of Italy, in Aveilino 

province. It stands among the 

Apennines, 17 m. E.N.E. of ^ne- 

vento, and deals in hemp, linen, 

pottery, oil, wines, and cereaLs. 

It has spinning mills and alcohol 

factories, and there are gypsum 

mines in the neighbourhood. Pop. 

(1951) 26,988. The towm was 

formerly called Ariano di Puglia. 

Arica. Northernmost seaport of 

Chile. In Tarapaca prov., 39 m. 

by riy. S. of Tacna in Peru, it is 

the terminus of the rlv. across the 

Andes to La Paz, of Tvhich it is 

chief port of entry. Taken by 

Chile from Peru in 1880, it was 

long the subject of dispute, hut 

Chilean possession was amicably 

confirmed, on the arbitration of 

the U.8., by an agreement at Lima, 

1929. Exports include copper, 

silver, gold, iron, salt, sulphur, 

guano, borax. Pop. (est.) 30,000. 

Aricliat. Seaport of Nova 
Scotia, Canada. The capital <tf 
Hichraond countv, and the seat 
of a R.C. bishop, it stands on the 
S. side of Madame Island. 

Aricm. One of the oldest, citieo 
of Latium. standing on the 
Appian Way, 16 m. S.E. of Rome. 
Opposing Rome, it w'as conquered 
by C. Maenius in 338 b.c., being 
subsequently granted full rights of 
citizenship. The modem town of 
Ariccia lies to the N. 

Allege. A department of S. 
France. It is bordered on the S. 
by the Pyrenees, of which it in- 
cludes some of the highest peaks, 
and is watered by the Anege 
and the Salat. Agriculture, the 
cultivation of the vine, and the 
mining of iron and other minerals 
are the chief industries. Foix 
is the capital. The airea is 1,892 
sq. m. Pop. (1954) 140,019. . 

Ari^. Iminty sprite who waits 
on Prospero’s commands in Shake- 
speare’s comedy The Tempest. 
Although the name is of Hebrew 
origin, Ariel is the delicate, gos- 
samer-winged fairy of English 
folk tales. Throughout the play 
Ariel voices a lor^ng for freedom 
and at last is restored to 
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tiie liberty of the unchartered aria, frequently without definite 
elements. Shakespeare gives Ariel second and third sections. See Aria, 
three exquisite fairy songs : Come Aril (late Latin arillus, dried 
unto these yellow sands, Full grape). Fleshy coating to certain 
fathom five thy father lies, seeds, arising from the placenta, 
and Where the bee sucks, there The best examples are found in 
suck I. In Milton’s Paradise the “ mace ” that encompasses 
Lost (vi, 371) Ariel is one of the the nutmeg, and the orange- 
fallen angels, and in Pope’s Rape coloured wrapping of the seed that 
of the Lock a sort of fairy lady’s- helps to make opened seed-vessels 
maid to Belinda. See Tempest, The. of the spindle-tree so conspicuous. 

Ariel. Man of Moab w^hose two Arlmaspi. Mythical people of 
sons were slain by Benaiah, son of Scythia. They are referred to by 
Jehoiada (2 Sam. 23 ; 1 Chron. 11, Herodotus (iv, 13, 27) as dwelling 

to the E. of the 
Caspian Sea. Pau- 
sanias describes 
them as all one- 
eyed men from 
birth, constantly 
at war with the 
griffins guarding 
the gold of the 
river Arimaspius, 
probably in the 
Altai district of 
Russia. Aeschylus 
makes them in- 
habitants of Africa. 
Of. Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, ii, 943 : 

Ariel casts a spell at the bidding of Prospero. Dennis The Arimaspi, who 

Hutchinson as Shakespeare’s dainty sprite in a Stratford- «(-„« n-i, tjq a 

on- Avon production of The Tempest, 1938 from his [the Sif 

R.V.). The name occurs on the fin’s] wakeful custody purloined 
Moabite stone in allusion to an The guarded gold, 
altar, is used as the name of a Arinos. A river of Brazil. It 
man in Ezra 8, and apphed sym- rises in the Arinos plateau of 
bolieally to Jerusalem in Isaiah 29, Matto Grosso, and flows nearly 
and in the Hebrew of Ezek. 43 to 700 m. N.N.W. to join the Tapajos, 
the altar of burnt offerings. The tributary of the Amazon, 
word means lion, or altar, of God. Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533). 

Aries (Lat., ram). One of the Italian poet. Bom Sept. 8, 1474, 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, at Reggio, of an ancient and noble 
Through it the sun passes on its Bolognese family, Ariosto devoted 
annual round, and it was asso- five years to the study of juris- 
ciated in Greek myiihology with prudence, which he abandoned 
the voyage of the Argonauts in on discovering his vocation for 
search of the Golden Fleece. Aries poetry. In 1503 he became one of 
is an important but small constel- the attendant gentlemen to Car- 
lation close below the greater W dinal Ippolito d’Este. He neither 
that Ues beneath the smaller W of neglected his duties nor abandoned 
Cassiopeia’s Chair. It can also be his poetry, and after ten years corn- 
found by following the stars which pleted 24 cantos of the epic poem 
mark the belt of Andromeda. The that brought him fame, the Orlando 
only bright stars in the constella- Furioso, first published in 1516 and 
tion— usually known by their designed as a sequel to Boiardo’s 
Arabic names — are the three on Orlando Innamorato. In the third 
the Ram’s head. Alpha is known 

as Hamal, which is. Arabic for " * ■ 

Ram, and Beta and Gamma bear 

the names Sheratin, the two signs, 

and Mesartin, the two attendants. ' ' " 

The “ first point of Aries ” is the 
point of the heavens at which the 
sun annually crosses the Equator ^**‘^f^* 
at the vernal equinox. Owing to ^ f\ 
the precession of the equinoxes, W 
this point is now actually in the : . 

constellation Pisces, but is still con- ■ i 

ventionally called the first point of ^ 

Aries. iSee Zodiac ; Precession. 

Arietta (Ital., little aria). In 
music, a short and less important Zodiac ' 


edition (Ferrara. 1532) the poem 
appeared, in an enlarged form and 
as.sumed its final proportions. His 
other writings include five come- 
dies and some graceful sonnets. 

After serving the cardinal faith- 
fully for 14 years Ariosto was 
dismissed without further reward 
but soon after joined the household 
of the cardinal’s brother Alfonso, 
duke of E.ste. In 1522 the poet 
undertook, with siicces.s, to quell a 
rebellion in the Garfagnaua pro- 
vince, of which he later became 
governor, but after three years 
returned to Ferrara. He died 
June 6, 1533, and w'as buried in the 
Church of San Benedetto, Ferrara, 
where a handsome monument was 
erected to his memory. Eng. 
translations of the Orlando : Sir J. 
Harington, 1591 ; T. H. CVoker] 
1755 ; W. Huggins, 1757 ; J. Hoole, 
1773-83 W. S. Rose, 1823-31. 
>9ee The King of Court Poets, E. G. 
Gardner, 19U6 ; Life and Genius of 
Ariosto, J. S. Nicholson, 1914. 
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Portrait by Titian 

Ariovistus. A German chief, 
mentioned in Caesar’s Gallic War. 
In 61 B.c. he crossed the Rhine 
with his followers to help the 
Seqiiani against the Aedui, whom 
he defeated. He received in return 
iSequanian territory in Alsace, 
but continued his attacks on the 
Gauls. The Aedui begged Caesar 
for help and in 58 b.c. Caesar 
advanced into Alsace and defeated 
Ariovistus, driving him back across 
the Rhine. 

Arisaig. District of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland. It lies between 
Lochs Ailort and Morar, and is 
partly covered by a deer forest. 
The village of Arisaig is 34 ni. 
N.W. of Fort William. Pop. (1951), 
with Moidart, 1,002. 

Arish, El. Harbour of Egypt. 
It stands on the Mediterranean, 
about 50 m. S.W. of Gaza and 
is on the caravan route from 








Arish. View of the Egyptian town as seen from the S.E. From here in the 
First Great War the British constructed a railway into Palestine 


Beersheba to Egypt. It was taken 
by Napoleon in 1799 and during 
the First Great War was occupied 
by the Turks, from whom it was 
captured by the British on Dec. 21, 
1916. The” advance of the Biitish 


phanes of Byzantium at Alexan- 
dria, where he founded a critical 
and grammatical school and super- 
intended the education of the 
children of Ptolemy VI Phiiometor. 
When his pupil, Ptolemy Physcon, 


In 467 he died in such poverty that 
there was not enough money to 
pay for his funeral 
Aiisteides oe Abistedes (fl. 
360-330 B.C.). Greek painter. A 
native of Thebes, he excelled in 
the rendering of expression and 
emotion, though his colouring is 
said to have been rather harsh. 


troops was facilitated by the con- 
struction of a rly. to this point, 
since extended over the Palestine 
border and as far as Haifa. 

Arista, INIaeiano (1802-1855). 
Mexican general. Bom at San 
Luis Potosi, July 26, 1802, in 1846 
he took command of the Mexican 


who had usurped the throne, be- 
gan to persecute men of learning, 
Aristarchus fled to Cyprus, where 
he is said to have starved himself 
to death. 

He devoted his labours to the ex- 
planation and restoration of the text 
of the most important Greek poets. 


His most famous picture repre- 
sented a mother suckling her child 
though mortally wounded, her face 
depicting her anguish lest the in- 
fant should draw blood instead of 
milk. Attalus, king of Pergamum, 
paid 100 talents (£20,000) for one 
of his pictures. 


army of the north in the war with 
the U.S.A., but, being defeated at 
Palo Alto (May 8) and Resaca de la 
Palma (May 9), he was recalled. 
War minister in 1848, he was presi- 
dent of Mexico in 1851-53, and 
resigning, was banished to Europe. 
He died at sea, Aug. 7, 1855. 

Aristaeus. In Greek myth- 
ology, son of Apollo and the 
nymph Cyrene. He was the pro- 
tector of flocks and herds, of 
shepherds, and of vine and olive 
plantations, In Virgil’s Georgies 
(iv) he is connected with the story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (g.u.). 

Aristagoras (d.. 497 b.c.). 

Tyrant of Miletus in Caria. He 
persuaded Darius, king of Persia, 
to aid him in an attack on Naxos, 
but the expedition miscarried, 
Tearing the wrath of Darius, who 
hoped to obtain possession of the 
island, Aristagoras stirred up the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor to revolt 
against Persia. Having obtained 
aid from the Athenians, the com- 
bined forces marched on Sardes, 
which was captured and burnt. 
Unable to hold the city, the Greeks, 
deserted by the Athenians, were 
forced to retreat to the coast, and 
their cities passed again under 
Persian rule. Aristagoras fled to 
Thrace, where he was killed shortly 
afterwards while fighting against 
the wild tribes of the country. 

Aristarchus of Samothbace (c. 
220-145 B.C.). An Alexandrian 
grammarian and critic. He was 
a pupil of the grammarian Aristo- 


His great work was his recension 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, which is 
the basis of all subsequent texts. 
In this he made use of critical 
marks to indicate spurious or 
interpolated parages. 

Arisiarebns of Samos. Greek 
astronomer, who lived in the third 
century b.c. He is said to have 
been the first to state that the 
earth moved round the sun. 

A rig teas (c. 550 B.C.). Greek 
poet. A native of the island of 
Proconnesus. His poem, Arima- 
apeia, contained an account of his 
travels on the north coast of the 
Black Sea and of the- Arimaspi 
(g.u.) and other similarly fabulous 
peoples. 

Aiisteides on Ahisttdes (c. 
550-467 B.c). An Athenian general 
and statesman, sumamed the Just. 
After the first Persian War, in 
which he fought with distinction at 
Marathon, he opposed the policy of 
Themistocles, who regarded the 
creation of a fleet as the best bul- 
wark against Persian aggression. 
The differences between them be- 
came so acute that in 483 ostra- 
cism (g.r.) was resorted to, as a 
result of which Aristeides had to 
go into exile. He did good service, 
however, in the second Persian 
War, with a force raised by himself 
privately, and in 479 commanded 
the Athenians at the battle of 
Plataea. When, owing to the 
arrogance of Pausanias, the states 
of Greece, which had formerly 


Aristeides or Aristides (2iid 
century b.c,). Greek writer. He 
was the author of Milesiaca, scenes 
of IVIilesian life, which, translated 
into Latin, was very popular 
among the Romans. 

Aristeides or Aristides, Pub- 
lius Aelius (c. a.d. 129-189). A 
Greek rhetorician, bom in Mysia. 
Trained by famous rhetoricians 
and literary men, he travelled 
and lectured. The citizens of 
Smyrna owed to him the rebuilding 
of their city after its devastation 
by an earthquake, the result of an 
appeal to his friend, the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. Aristeides’ extant 
works consist of two treatises on 
rhetoric and a number of speeches. 

Aiistippiis (c. 435-3^ b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. A native of 
Gyrene, he was the founder of a 
school of philosophy, hence called 
Cyrenaic. He taught that happi- 
ness was to be found in the 
enjo3nnent of the pre^nt, to the 
negl^t of aJi considerations of 
the pBst or the future, but that for 
the truest enjoyment of what lay 
to hand the cultivatiou of wisdom 
was essential The doctrines of 
Epicurus were a development of 
this teacluT^. Aristippus was one 
of the pupils of Socrates and was 
the fii^ to seek payment for his 
teaching. See CJyrenaics. 

AristocMn. Tasteless form of 
quinine. Chemi caliy carbonyl quin- 
ine, it is made by actii^on quinine 
with phosgene gas. See Quinine. 
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Aristocracy (Greek aribio,s, 
luest ; kratos, govemment). Term 
meaning originally the rule of the 
best. men. Today, however, it is 
used in a somewhat different sense, 
meaning not a system of govern- 
me lit, hiitaelass of men and women 
distinguished from their fellows by 
superior birth or position. By an 
extension such terms as aristocracy 
of intellect and aristocracy of 
wealth are used. 

In its older sense the word was 
used by Aristotle to define one 
of three forms of good govern- 
nient : monarchy, aristocracy, 
republic. He contrasted aristo- 
cracy with oligarchy; both mean 
the rule of the few, hut in one 
the few rule solely with regard to 
the public welfiire, and in the 
other they do not. Government 
by an aristocracy has been fairly 
common in the history of the world, 
although perhaps it would be 
more correct to describe most of 
such governments as oligarchies ; 
they were certainly the rule of the 
few, but it is questionable whether 
they were the rule of the best. Some 
of the city states of ancient Greece, 



modius {g~'V.). 

Aristolochia (Gr. an’sfos, best ; 
locheki. childbirth). Large genus 
of shrubs and perennial herbs. It 
includes about 300 species, chiefly 
natives of tropical regions, espe- 
cially S. America. Birthwort (A. 
chmatifis) is European and, having 
in ihe past been cultivated for 
medicinal use, has long been nat- 
uralised in England. It has heart- 
shaped leaves and yellow flowers. 



Aristeides (c. 550-467 B.C.) accosted by a peasant who, not knowing him, 
wished him to write the name of Aristeides as one to be ostracised — because 
he was tired of bearing him called The Just. See p. 585 

After a w<tlntinQ hif E. E, Hillemacher, Dijon Uu^ewn 


and herbs of tropical and warm 
temperate regions of the world 
except Australia. They have 
irregular flowers consisting of a 
dull-coloured calyx with 6 to 36 
stamens and a solitary pistil. 
The lower part of the flower is 
inflated, and this portion in some 
species acts as a trap for flies, 
which are made use of as agents 
in cross-fertilisation. The two 
principal genera are An^stolochia 
(Birthwort) and Amriun {aee 
Asarabacca). 

Aristophanes (c. 445-385 b.c.). 
Athenian dramatist. A supreme 
comic genius, he w'as born in 
Athens. He lived for a time 
and owned property in Aegina, 
which gave his rivals opportunity 
to call him a foreigner. Eifty- 
fonr comedies in all were attributed 
to him, 11 of which survive. 
His first comedy wus produced 
in 427 B.C., and the second edition 
of the Pint us (considered the link 
between the Old Comedy and the 
New of Menander) in 388. He 
was conservative in his ideas, the 
Athens of the Persian Wars being 
his golden age. The newer Athena 
was distasteful to him ; he dis- 
liked the growth of democracy 
and the rationalistic attitude 
towards religion and morals as- 
sociated with the Sophists. 

His earlier comedies, such as 
Hippes (the knights), Nephelai 
(the clouds), and Sphekes (the 
wasps) contain most violent per- 
sonal attacks upon those who in 
his eyes stood for the tendencies he 
deplored, especially the demagogue 
Cleon and the philosopher Socrates, 
whom he unjustly identified with 
the Sophists. Cleon tried unsuc- 
cessfully in the law courts to call 
in question the citizenship of 
Aristophanes, who appears to have 
learned caution, for his plays dur- 
ing the next period of liis dramatic 
career, such as Ornithes (the 
birds) and Batrachoi (the frogs). 
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in the second of which Euripides 

is held up to ridicule, were much 

less outspoken, -while in his last 

personal satire almost disappeared. 

Manv come- 
1/ 

dies derived 
their names 
from the crea- 
tures which the 
chorus were 
dressed up to 
represent, e.g. 
The Wasps, 
The Birds, The 
Frogs. Arist- 
ophanes is the 
chief represen- 
tative of what 
was known as 
as contrasted 
with the Middle and the New 


In spite of his strong political 
convictions, Aristophanes lacks 
any constructive notions of his 
own. He is primarily a comedian. 
Though many of his allusions are 
unintelligible owing to our ignor- 
ance of contemporary conditions, 
his work can be appreciated and 
enjoyed by the modem reader. 
His humour is irresistible and his 
wit unfailingly brilliant. Not only 
was ho a supreme comic genius ; 
for beauty and delicate fancy some 
of his hTical passages challenge 
comparison -with those of Shakes- 
peare. There is a spirited English 
verse translation by B. B. Rogers, 
Loeb Classical Library, 1924, 
Comult Aristophanes, Cilbert 
Murray. 1933 ; The People of 
Aristophanes, Y. Ehrenhurg. 1943. 


for his province, and by dint of 
sheer assimilative capacity,conpIed 
with scientific insight, presents to 
the world a veritable encyclopedia 
of science, learning and philosophy. 

Most of the works asenbed to 
Aristotle have penshed. Among 
the lost books are letters, speec hes, 
poems, philosophica! dialogues. 
i:reatise.s on national festivals and 
dramatic contests, and maniiaK 
of natural history and rhetoric. It 
is on these lost works that Aris- 
totle’s fame as an accomplished 
stylist was founded. What has 
survived are not his highly Hn- 
ished literary efforts, but lectures 
and treatises of a technical and 
academic order. Intermediate be- 
tween the tw’o classes is The Con- 
stitution of Athens, one of 15S 
z-imilar surveys published in 1891 
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demonstrative science. On these 
rests the fame of Aristotle as the 
inventor of formal or, if the 
importance of the .syllogism be 
accentuated, deductive logic. It 
was as a rival to the Organon 
that Bacon wrote his Novum 
Organum, thus earning the title 
of the inventor of inductive logic. 
Bacon professes to supply a theory 
or method of scientific discovery, 
whereas Aristotle, although he 
explicitly subordinates his theor}’ 
of the syllogism to the wider 
problem of the nature of scientific 
inquiry, lays too much stress 
relatively on the form in which 
the results of discovery are set 
forth. 

Aristotle’s Poetics and Rhetoric 

The Poetics not merely contains 
valuable information about the 
origin of tragedy, it lays the foun- 
dation of modern aesthetic. Un- 
like Plato, Aristotle makes the 
imitative character of poetry and 
art no reproach against their 
claim to be a valuable function of 
life, hut rests upon that character 
the special capacity of all the 
arts to achieve their proper ends. 
That end is, in each case, the 
worthy emplojmient of leisure, or 
true recreation, which is further 
defined in connexion with tragedy 
as the purgation of the emotions. 
By a flash of genius he divines the 
serious function of high art, and 
leaves to future criticism the task 
of developing the fertile sugges- 
tion thus throwm- off. From the 
suggestion of idealising imitation 
the theory of the symbolic in art 
has evolved. In this difficult region 
Aristotle again is the starting-point 
for later investigation. 

The same talents, combined with 
his sure and cultured taste, have 
made his three hooks on Rhetoric a 
classic. The main theme is oratory, 
treated as the art of producing 
conviction by persuasive speech. 
There are admirable sections on the 
emotions and how to control them, 
and on types of character, besides 
much refined criticism of diction 
and figurative speech. The fruits 
of his omnivorous reading are 
lavishly used and, if his neglect 
of lyric poetry throughout argues 
undue iiiteilectiialism in his mental 
make-up, he leaves a deep impres- 
sion of broad and quick artistic 
sympathies. 

In the Ethics and the Politics 
Aristotle analyses the Hellenic 
moral and political order, pro- 
nouncing it, with reservations, 
good. The supreme end is happi- 
ness, defilned as an activity of the 
soul in accordance with virtue in a 
sufficiently long life. The external 
conditions of happiness having been 
briefly sketched, the Ethics pro- 
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ceeds to felaS^rate the 43 ^^ality 

of the Hell^digd|}ij^eo^co^uding 
with an attemi)iiq;|>tiBg"lhe inner 
life so described into relation with 
the world of affairs. In opposition 
to the Stoics, Aristotle contended 
that external goods, environment 
generally, are not indifferent. Not 
negation but subordination is his 
maxim here. At the highest the 
good life will make every good 
thing serve its purpose. On the 
other hand he allows large scope 
to the capacity of virtue to rise 
superior even to hostile surround- 
ings. In the Politics, while still 
remote from the Christian view 
which approves hardship as a con- 
dition for the promotion of virtue, 
he makes the striking concession 
to the good life that it may make 
a noble use of poverty and disease 
itself. 

True to his governing principle 
of the mean, he rejects all extreme 
social and political programmes. 
He defends the family, and even 
justifies slavery in cases where the 
free citizen is of a superior race ; 
he rejects communism and prefers 
aristocracy to cither extreme of 
monarchy or democracy. A mixed 
constitution is best of all, and is 
most secure against civil strife, the 
bane of the Hellenic state. His 
plan of education is conceived in 
the most liberal spirit, and does 
fuU justice to the claims of disin- 
terested culture as well as to the 
more obvious practical needs. 

Among essays in the higher logic 
the Metaphysics is almost without 
a rival. Its subject is Being, not 
of a particular kind, but Being as 
such. How the universe of our 
experience, composed of a multi- 
tude of individuals and species, 
exposed to constant change, can 
form the subject of one science is a 
problem. In face of the difficulty 
Aristotle is assured that the Being 
or Essence of which every thing 
is a manifestation does present a 
proper object for treatment by a 
supreme science, which he calls first 
philosophy. This Being is alleged 
to he the only thing possessing 
reality by itself, and to it all 
other forms of being are referred. 

The Immanence of Ideas 

Thus, in spite of his emphatic 
denial of the independent existence 
of universals, and despite the prior 
reality which he claims for the 
individual, he recurs to the theory 
of Being or Essence as the first 
cause of every particular existence. 
In the particular he discerns, on a 
last analysis, four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final, bilt these 
are precisely what in combination 
constitute the object, converting 
the potential existence into the 
actual thing. As the appropriate 


arithmetic 

object of our highest knowiedfre 
this first essence is that which Is 
most real : it^ is apprehended by 
mind, and ultimately is identified 
by Aristotle ^rith God. Consult 
Greek text in €.g. Teubiier or 
Loeb classical series ; standard 
Eng- trans. pub. by O.U.P. ; 
numerous other translations. 

Arithmetic (Greek arithmos, 
number). The science of numbers. 
The^ primitive operation of arith- 
metic is counting ; the process of 
addition affords a rapid and con- 
venient method of counting, while 
the inverse operation, subtraction, 
may be regarded as a short method 
of counting backwards. Multipli- 
cation is a contracted form of addi- 
tion, and division a contracted 
form of subtraction. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division make up the four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. The 
concept of fractions is based on 
that of division. The invention 
of logarithms and the slide rule 
greatly _ simplified complicated 
arithmetical calculations. 

Arithmetic, by its simplifica- 
tion of the operation of counting 
and the derived process of mea- 
surement, gives us a firm grip on 
the real physical world and reduces 
our vague ideas of number and 
quantity to precise form. It is of 
cardinal importance in commerce, 
government, war, and science, and 
in the business of life generally. 

The development of arithmetic 
was long hampered by lack of a 
suitable notation. The number 
which in the present Arabic 
notation is written 888 was written 
by 3 letters {ai' tt' rj') in Greek, 
and 12 (UCCCLXXXVIII) in 
Roman, notation. The incon- 

venience of the Roman notation 
for arithmetical work is imme- 
diately obvious. Ill Greek 

notation one letter stands for 
eight hundred, another for eighty, 

a third for eight. In Arabic 

notation the symbol 8 signifies 
eight or eighty or eight hundred 
according to its position in the 
group of figures. The invention 
of the symbol 0 in the Arabic 
system was of decisive import- 
ance ; it made possible discrimina- 
tion between, e.g., 88 and 808. 
This simple idea of ascribing 
values to the symbols dependent 
on their relative positions pro- 
duced a system which combines 
economy in the number of funda- 
mental symbols required with 
compactness. The medieval 
invention of decimals to represent 
fractions {e.g. 1-7 for 1/^) sub- 
stantially increased the flexibility 
of the Arabic system. 




